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PKEFACE 


EiOHTBEN  Ybabs  have  elapsed  since  the  Author's  work  entitled 
'  Adnlterations  Detected  in  Food  and  Medicine'  was  pub- 
lished; 

Since  that  date  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  Adulte- 
ration of  Food  has  greatly  extended,  and  the  methods  for  its 
detection  have  become  much  more  definite  and  precise. 

During  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  the  author  has 
himself  been  unceasingly  occupied  with  the  subject,  having 
made  numberless  analyses,  and  having  been  constantly  en- 
gaged in  special  investigations  relative  to  the  adulteration  of 
certain  articles  of  food. 

Although  in  the  present  work  the  Author  has  followed 
somewhat  the  method  adopted  in  his  previous  books  on  the 
same  subject^  yet  the  volume  now  published  contains  a  large 
amount  of  additional  matter,  several  of  the  subjects  being 
treated  of  for  the  first  time,  as  the  articles  on  Food,  its  Func- 
tions and  Quantity;  The  Preservation  of  Food;  Unwholesome 
and  Diseased  Meat;  Water;  Aerated  Waters;  Lime  and  Lemon 
Juices;  Cider  and  Perry ;  Tinned  Vegetables;  and  the  Utensils 
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emplojed  in  the  Preparation  and  Storage  of  Food ;  while 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  articles  which  are  not  entirely 
new  have  been  much  extended  or  entirely  re-written.  The 
Author  has  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  bring  the  book  out 
under  anew  title,  and  not  as  a  fresh  edition  of  his  former 
work,  'Adulterations  Detected.' 

He  now  desires  to  record  the  obhgations  he  is  under  to 
his  assistant,  Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  who  has  ably  and  cheerfully 
rendered  him  much  valuable  aid,  more  particularly  in  the 
purely  chemical  portions  of  the  work. 


St.  Cathboinh's  Housb,  Vhntnor: 
November  1876. 
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ITS  ADULTERATIONS 
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THE  METHODS  OF  THEIR  DETECTION. 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  FOOD,  ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND   QUANTITT, 

It  will  facilitate  tlie  comprehension  of  much  that  is  to  follow,  and 
enable  us  to  answer  questions  which  will  be  often  put  to  us  as  to  the 
quality,  genuineness,  wholesomeness,  and  quantity  of  the  various  kinds 
of  food  consumed,  if  we  first  bestow  a  few  observations  upon  the 
functions  performed  by  the  several  classes  and  kinds  of  food,  and  the 

.         amounts  necessary  to  the  growth,  sustenance,  and  maintenance  of 

/    *   the  bodv  in  a  state  of  health. 

Thelbodies  of  men  and  animals  are  built  up  of  several  substances  *, 
some  of  these,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  nitrogen,  are  called 
nitrogenous ;  others,  being  destitute  of  that  principle,  are  termed  nou' 
mtrogenouB,  or  carbonaceousj  mineral  cons^tuents,  and  water. 

^e  principal  nitrogenous  substances  of  the  animal  body  are  fibrin, 
found  in  the  blood  and  muscles ;  albumen  and  globulin,  aw)unding  in 
the  blood ;  gelatine,  in  the  bones,  tendons,  and  ligaments  \  and  casein,  in 
mUk ;  while  the  chief  non-nitrogenous  constituent  is  fat ;  they  are 
identical  in  their  ultimate  composition,  and  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulphur,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

Caxbon 5d'5 

Hvdrogen 7*0 

'  Hitrogen 16*8 

Oxvffen 22-1 

Sttlphnr 1-6 

1000 

Now,  the  vegetable  has  a  composition  resembling,  in  the  main,  that 
of  the  animal,  it  containing  analogous  nitrogenous  substances,  though 
usually  in  smaller  amounts ;  while  the  fat  is  represented  chiefly  oy 
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Bugar  and  starch,  though  in  some  exceptional  cases  &t  or  oil  is  met 
with;  as  in  the  seeds  of  various  plants.  All  the  nitrogenous  suhstances 
entering  into  the  composition  oi  the  human  and  other  animal  bodies  are 
derived,  eiUier  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the 
vegetable  being  constructive  and  tne  animal  destructive. 

The  nitrogenous  elements  are  capable,  under  some  circumstances, 
of  furnishing  both  fat  and  sugar ;  thus,  there  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  fatty  matter  of  milk  and  the  sugar  of  diabetes  are  thence  derived, 
at  least  to  some  extent.  Again,  starch  and  sugar  are  somjetimes  trans- 
formed into  fat,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  figit  of  the  body  is  derived 
irom  that  contained  in  the  food. 

Notwithstanding  this  partial  and  occasional  formation  of  &t  from 
the  nitrogenous,  starchy,  and  saccharine  elements  of  the  food,  each 
separate  class  is  needed  to  sustain  the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  Thus, 
perfect  health  cannot  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  on  nitro- 
genous food  alone,  even  with  water  and  the  mineral  constituents ;  and 
although  it  may  be  supported  for  a  longer  period  on  such  food  com- 
bined with  fitt,  yet,  for  perfect  health,  the  albuminates,  fat,  and  the 
carbo-hydrates,  as  sugar  and  starch,  are  all  necessary,  though  how  the 
latter  act  in  nutrition  is  not  yet  fully  understood,  since  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues  like  the  others.  Further,  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  excess  of  lean  meat  increases  the 
.oxidation  of  the  fat,  thus  tending  to  the  reduction  of  obesity ;  excess 
of  the  carbo-hydrates  acts  in  the  same  way. 

Now,  these  several  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  food  are  constantly  undeigoing  change  and  destruction  in  minister^ 
ing  to  the  several  necessities  of  the  living  animal  organization,  as  the 
growth,  sustenance,  and  waste  of  the  body,  its  heat,  electricity,  and 
muscular  force ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  a  frequent  supply  of  food. 
The  various  constituents  of  the  food,  having  served  the  several  pur- 
poses in  the  animal  economy  which  have  been  already  noticed,  are 
eliminated  from  the  system,  {he  nitrogenous  chiefly  as  urea,  uric  and 
h^jpuric  acidsj  creatine  and  creatinine,  and  the  non-nitrogenous  in  the 
forms  of  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

While  starch  and  sugar  only  want  as  much  oxygen  for  complete 
combustion  as  is  required  to  combine  with  their  carbon,  fat  needs  a 
larger  proportion,  for  it  contains  an  excess  of  hydrogen,  which  con- 
sumes a  proportionate  amount  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  By  the  com- 
bustion of  fat,  therefore,  more  heat — 2*4  times  as  much — ^is  developed, 
than  by  an  equal  quantity  of  starch  or  sugar. 

Now,  the  process  of  resj^iration  is  merely  an  act  of  combustion ;  the 
air  carried  to  the  lungs  by  inspiration  is  there  deprived  of  much  of  its 
oxygen,  while,  in  place  of  this  gas,  the  expired  air  contains  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  derived  from  the  rood 
introduced  into  the  blood,  and  especially  from  its  non-nitrogenous 
constituents,  which  may  be  termed  'heat  producers,'  for  by  their 
oxidation  the  heat  of  the  body  is  chiefly  obtained. 
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With  respect  to  the  fatty  substances  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  our  food,  we  would  remark  that  they  are  not  merely  heat  pro- 
ducers, but  that  they  plaj  a  very  important  part  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  not  only  increasmg  and  accelerating  greatly  the  digestibility 
of  nitrogenous  articles  of  food,  but  also  aiding  in  the  formation  of  bile. 

Again,  the  starch  is  converted  in  the  ^stem  into  glucose,  which  is 
carri^  by  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  wheie  it  is  split  up  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  as  already  described.  Another  product  of  the  oxida- 
tion of  starch  and  sugar  is  lactic  add,  an  important  constituent  of  the 
gastric  juice. 

Starch,  sugar,  and  &t  have  the  following  formulte  and  percentage 
composition : — 


Cane-sagar, 
Ox»H«0„ 

Glnooie, 
C.H„0. 

Starch, 
C.H..O. 

Fat  (steorine). 

CitH„oO« 

Carbon 
Hydrogen . 
Oxygen     . 

42-10 

6-44 

61-46 

40-00 

6-67 

68-88 

44-44 

6-18 

49-38 

76-86 
12-86 
10-79 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  body  are  not  less  necessary  than 
the  albuminates,  fat,  and  the  carbo-hydrates,  and  equally  require  to  be 
renewed  in  the  food  consumed.  Thus,  sulphur  and  pnosphorus  are 
constantly 'present,  combined  chiefly  with  the  albuminates.  Phosphate 
of  lime  is  round  principally  in  the  nones,  teeth,  and  growing  cells  and 
tissues ;  phosphate  oi  potash  in  the  tissues,  cells,  and  blood — the 
latter  fluid  is  particularly  rich  in  basic  phosphate  of  potash,  which 
forms  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  its  mineral  constituents :  chloride  of 
sodium  in  the  liqiuds,  iron  in  the  blood,  and,  lastly,  carbonic,  lactic, 
tartaric,  acetic,  and  some  other  acids,  which  are  converted  in  the 
system  into  carbonic  acid,  are  requisite  to  maintain  the  alkalinity  of 
the  body,  the  absence  of  which  gives  rise  to  scurvy. 

The  function  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  is  but  ill 
understood.  It  has  been  asserted  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  food,  but  this  seems  not  to  be  tiie  case.  Salt,  in  &ct,  is 
considered  by  some  to  be  quite  a  superfluous  addition  to  most  of  our 
articles  of  food,  and  nothing  more  than  a  condiment.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  composition  of  any  of  the  tissues,  but  is  thrown  out  of 
the  system  in  the  excretions ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that 
some  tribes  of  natives  of  Africa  do  not  know  the  use  of  salt  at  all,  and 
consider  it  a  luxury  and  delicacy. 

Iron  is  a  most  important  constituent  of  the  blood ;  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  red  corpuscles  contains  it  in  chemical  combination,  fi 
is  said  to  assist  in  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood. 

Agsdn,  the  imbilntion  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  daily  is  likewise 
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a  necessity,  in  order  to  endow  many  of  the  constituents  of  the  food — 
especially  the  albuminates — with  certain  physical  jproperties,  to  render 
them  plastic,  soluble,  or  the  more  readily  reducible  to  a  state  of  solu- 
tion ;  thus  aiding  absorption,  nutrition,  and  elimination. 

To  sum  up  then,  there  is  between  the  composition  of  the  body  and 
the  food  consumed,  whether  animal  oi  ^-egetable,  the  closest  possible 
resemblance. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  various  kinds  of  food  required  to  sus- 
tain the  body  in  health,  we  have  to  consider  the  pumtitiea  needed.  It 
will  be  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that  the  quan- 
tities will  vary,  being  dependent  upon  age,  weight,  muscular  exertion, 
climate,  &c. ;  but  it  has  been  determined  by  numerous  independent 
inquiries,  that  the  food  daily  consumed  by  an  adult  man  of  average 
weight — 140  lb. — ^and  in  moderate  work,  should  contain  about  the 
following  quantities  of  the  several  classes  of  food,  the  figures  given 
being  those  of  Moleschott,  quoted  by  Parkes  in  his  admirable  work  on 
*  Practical  Hygiene,'  and  wnich  fissures  should  be  generally  adopted, in 
order  to  save  the  multiplication  of  sums  and  calculations : — 


Dry  food. 

1 

OuQcee. 

Nitrogen  grains. 

Carbon  grains. 

Albaminoim  substances 
Fatty  Bubstances 
Carbo-hydrates    . 
Salts 

4-687 

2-964 

14-257 

1-068 

817-0 
None 
None 

•  •• 

107S-6 
10-24-4 
2769-4 

•  •• 

22*866 

One  ounce  of  dry  albuminate  contains  69  grains  of  nitrogen  and 
234  of  carbon ;  1  ounce  of  dry  &t,  836*0  grains  of  carbon,  and  the 
same  weight  of  either  of  the  carbo-hydrates,  starch  or  sugar,  194*2 
grains ;  or  100  grains  of  albuminates  contain  15*8  of  nitrogen  and  53*5 
of  carbon ;  fat,  76*8  grains  of  carbon,  and  starch  and  sugar  44*4  grains. 

But  water  to  the  extent  of  between  60  and  60  per  cent,  is  contained 
in  the  food  consumed,  raising  the  amount  to  about  40  ounces. 

Now,  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  contained  in 
the  chief  articles  of  our  food  may  be  thus  divided  and  distributed : — 

16  oc.,  less  one-fifth  bone,  14*4 
B  cooked,  about  8  ox. 
^  ounce, 
2       « 


Lean  raw  meat 

Fat  of  meat 

Egg  . 

Cheese 

Butter 

Bread. 

Potatoes 

Other  vttietables 

MiHc 

Sugar 


} 


1 
1 
18 
16 
8 
2 
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Haviiu^  thus  arriTed  approximately  at  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  seyeral  kinds  of  food  required  by  an  adult  man  of  average  size  and 
weighty  and  in  moderate  work,  it  next  becomes  important  to  explain 
how  each  person  may  calculate  for  himself^  and  so  ascertain  the 
nutritive  quality  of  his  own.  or  airy  other^  dietary.  This  important 
olyect  may  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  the  following  table,  taken, 
with  one  exception,  irom  the  work  of  Dr.  Parkes,  before  quoted : — 

Table  for  calculating  Dititx, 


Water. 

Albumin- 
ates. 

Fats. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Salt. 

Lean  nw  meat,  bone-} 

ITCO  .           •           .           «  1 

76 

16 

8-4 

«•« 

1-6 

Fattenedmeat  (Gilbert 
and  Lawes) 

68 

14 

19 

•«• 

8.7 

Boast  meats  (no  drip-^ 

ping     being    lost), 
Ranke.  (Bofled   as-  . 

54 

27-6 

16-46 

••• 

2-95 

sumed    to   be    the 

same)          .        .      ^ 

Bread     «... 

40 

8 

1-6 

49-2 

1-3 

Flour      .... 

16 

11 

2 

70'8 

1-7 

Biscuit  .... 

8 

15-6 

1-8 

73-4 

1-7 

Rice       .... 

10 

5 

•8 

83-2 

•6 

Oatmeal  f  Von  Bibra)    . 
Oatmeal  (Letheby) 

12 

16 

6-8 

63-2 

2 

16 

12-6 

5-6 

63 

3 

Maize  (Poggiale)  . 

18-5 

10 

6-7 

64-6 

1-4 

Peas,  dry 

15 

22 

2 

58 

2-4 

Potatoes 

74 

1-5 

•1 

28-4 

1 

Carrots  (all  cellulose) 
excluded)   .        .       " 

85 

•6 

•26 

8-4 

•7 

Cabbage 

91 

•2 

•5 

6-8 

•7 

Batter    .... 

8-8 

2-7 

85 

•  •• 

3-6 

Eggs,  lees  10  per  cent.  \ 
for  shell      .        .      j 

73:5 

18-6 

11-6 

•  «• 

1 

Cheese    .... 
Milk  (specific  gravity ' 
1030)           .        . 

86-8 
86-7 

d3'5 
4 

248 
8-7 

5 

6-4 
•6 

Milk  ^specific  gravity  \ 

90 

8 

2-6 

8-9 

•5 

Sugar     .... 

3 

•  a  • 

... 

96-5 

•5 

The  use  of  the  above  table  is  exceedingly  simple.  Thus,  the  quan- 
tity by  weight  of  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  being  known,  the 
amounts  of  the  albuminates,  fats,  and  carbo-hydrates  are  easily  calcu- 
lated by  a  simple  rule-of-three  sum.  Thus,  supposing  the  allowance  is 
12  oz.  of  meat,  one-fifth  must  be  deducted  for  bone ;  the  water  in  remain- 

76  X  9*6 
ing  0*6  02.  will  be  ascertained  as  follows :  —        - »  7'2 ;  and  so  on  for 


the  other  constituents. 
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A  few  words  in  conclueion  may  be  bestowed  on  the  relative  digeeti- 
bili^  of  different  articles  of  food. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Beaumont*s  experiments  on  Alexis  St.  Martin 
that  '  anmial  food  is  digested  sooner  than  farinaceous^  and,  possibly, 
meat  might  therefore  replace  more  quickly  the  wasted  nitrogenous 
tissue  than  bread  or  peas ;  and  it  may  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  the 
change  of  tissue  is  more  quick  in  meat-eaters,  who  require,  therefore, 
more  frequent  supplies  of  food.' 

'  Kice,  tripe,  whipped  eggs,  sago,  tapioca,  barley,  boiled  milk,  raw 
eggs,  lamb,  parsnips,  mashed  and  baked  potatoes,  and  fricasseed  chicken, 
are  the  most  easily  digested  substances  in  the  order  here  given,  the  rice 
disappearing  from  the  stomach  in  one  hour,  and  the  fricasseed  chicken 
in  2}  hours.  Beef,  pork,  mutton,  oysters,  butter,  bread,  veal,  boiled 
and  roast  fowls  are  rather  less  digestible,  roast  beef  disappearing  from 
the  stomach  in  three  hours,  and  roast  fowl  in  four  hours.  Salt  beef  and 
pork  disappeared  in  4^  hours.' — Parkes, 

The  admixture  of  the  different  classes  of  food  uds  digestibility,  and 
fat  taken  with  meat  helps  the  digestion  of  the  meat. 

'  According  to  the  best  writers  on  diet,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the 
proximate  dietetic  substances  in  proper  amount.  Variety  must  be 
introduced  into  the  food,  and  different  substances  of  the  same  class 
must  be  alternately  employed.  It  may  appear  singular  that  this 
should  be  necessary ;  and  certainly  many  men  and  most  animals  have 
perfect  health  on  a  very  uniform  diet.  Yet  there  appears  no  doubt  of 
the  good  effect  of  variety,  and  its  action  is  probably  on  primary  diges- 
tion. Sameness  cloys ;  and  with  variety  more  food  is  taken,  and  a 
larger  amount  of  nutriment  is  introduced.  It  is  impossible,  with 
rations,  to  introduce  any  great  variety  of  food ;  but  the  same  object 
appears  to  be  secured  by  having  a  variety  of  cookLng.' — Parkes. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD, 

It  will  be  desirable  before  entering  on  the  question  of  the  adulteration 
of  food  to  devote  a  short  chapter  to  the  subject  of  the  vai'ious  methods 
employed  for  its  preservation.  The  methods  resorted  to  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  been  patented  on  account  of 
their  supposed  commercial  importance,  but  they  may  be  all  referred  to  the 
following  heads  : — ^to  preservation  by  temperature,  including  an  efeva* 
tio9i  of  temperature,  resulting  in  more  or  less  complete  coolang,  and  a 
redttctum  of  temperature,  as  by  freezing ;  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  as 
when  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  enclosed  in  hermeticaUy- 
sealed  tins;  by  coating  the  surface,  as  by  paraffin,  or  when  an 
artificial  coating  is  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  albimien  by 
plunging  it  into  hot  water;  by  immertmg  or  mixing  the  sul)- 
stances  to  be  preserved  with  a  material  which  acts  in  the  pre- 
servation mainly  by  the  exclusion  of  air,  as  syrup  or  sugar;  by 
compression^  which  serves  to  exclude  the  air  partiaUv,  as  also  to 
remove  superfluous  moisture  ;  by  the  extraction  of  certain  principles  of 
meat  by  means  of  water,  and  the  subsequent  inspissation  of  the  extract ; 
by  the  use  of  various  antiseptic  sifJbstances,  as  alcohol,  acetic  acid,  salt, 
saltpetre,  alum,  creosote,  and  charcoal ;  by  the  emplovment  of  certain 
acids  and  gases,  as  sulphurous  acid  and  the  sulphites,  especially 
sulphite  of  soda,  which  retard  decomposition  by  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  cannot  be  alto- 
gether excluded  from  the  preserved  material ;  by  carbonic  acid,  which 
acts  by  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  the  substitution  of  an  atmosphere 
unfavourable  to  decomposition. 

In  many  cases  more  than  one  of  the  above  agencies  are  at  work  in 
the  preservation  of  the  food,  as  for  example  in  tinned  meats,  in 
which  not  only  is  the  air  excluded,  but  the  albumen  of  the  meat  is 
coagulated  by  cooking ;  in  preserved  milk,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  tke  water  is  removed  by  evaporation,  the  alblimen  coagulated  by 
the  heat  employed,  and  the  air  partially  excluded  by  the  addition  of 
powdered  sugar. 

We  will  now  give  some  brief  examples  illustrative  of  each  of  the 
methods  of  preservation  above  referred  to. 

devotion  of  temperature, — Heat  is  employed  for  the  double  purpose 
of  partiaUy    cooking  the  materials   to  be  preserved,  whereby  the 
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albuminous  matters  are  coaffulated^  and  of  assisting  in  driving  out 
the  air ;  as  in  the  case  of  all  jams  and  pre8er\'es,  UNDttled  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  tinned  meats  and  N-egetables;  and,  lastly,  as  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  albumen  near  the  surface  of  a  joint  of  meat. 

By  reduction  of  tefnperature, — This  principle  acts  by  retarding 
decomposition,  and  the  development  and  growth  of  minute  organisms, 
and,  when  the  substance  itself  is  actually  frozen,  also  by  the  exclusion 
of  air.  Its  eiiect  is  very  great,  as  is  known  to  every  householder,  and 
is  shown  by  the  remarkable  cases  which  have  been  recorded  of  the 
preservation  of  human  and  animal  bodies,  and  of  meat,  through  a  long 
series  of  years  in  regions  of  perpetual  frost.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  perfectly  weU-preserved  bodies  of  the  Mammoth,  a 
huge  species  of  elephant,  which  oied  out  agds  ago,  have  been  found 
imbedaed  in  the  ice  of  Siberia. 

In  1861  three  human  bodies  were  discovered  under  the  Glacidre  des 
Bossons,  near  Chamounix,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  Forty- 
one  vears  ago,  in  1820,  these  men  had  lost  their  Bves  by  an  avalanche. 

In  1824,  the  Arctic  exploring  ship  '  Furv '  was  wrecked .  in  the 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  its  stores  were  lancled  and  placed  upon  the 
beach.    Afler  eight  years*  exposure.  Sir  John  Koss  found  them  in  a 

erfect  state  of  preservation,  and  after  a  further  lapse  of  sixteen  years, 
.M.S.  *  Investigator*  found  them  in  the  same  condition. 

Our  ordinary  ice-safes  are  constructed  on  this  principle,  and  one  of 
the  latest  proposals  is  to  import  meat  on  a  large  scale  in  specially-con- 
structed ice  compartments  or  safes. 

By  eurlusion  of  the  air, — The  most  complete  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  this  principle  is  furnished  by  the  tinning  of  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  an  operation  which  is  thus  conducted : — The  meat 
or  vegetable  is  put,  witn  the  addition  of  some  water,  into  a  suitable 
tin ;  the  lid,  having  a  small  hole  at  the  top,  is  now  fastened  down.  It  is 
heated  to  boiling,  and  as  soon  as  the  steam  has  driven  out  all  the  air, 
the  hole  is  closed  by  solder.  In  this  case,  the  tin  contains  an  atmo- 
sphere of  steam.  In  other  methods,  the  tin  is  filled  with  an  inert 
gas,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  or  nitrogen.  Other  examples  of  more  or 
less  complete  exclusion  of  the  air  have  already  been  given. 

By  the  employment,  oftugar, — This  substance  is  used  extensively  in 
the  preservation  of  fruits,  as  Normandy  pippins,  pears,  iams,  preserves, 
vegetable  jellies,  fruit  syrups,  essences  and  adds,  bottled  and  crystal- 
lised fruits,  and  condensed  milk. 

By  compression. — This  principle  has  been  in  operation  for  a  great 
many  years,  combined  in  some  instances  with  partial  drying,  with  great 
success  in  the  preservation  of  vegetable  substances.  An  illustration 
of  this  method  is  afforded  by  the  various  vegetables  preserved  by  the 
patent  of  Masson. 

By  removal  of  irater,  —  This  principle  has  also  been  resorted  to 
with  considerable  effect  either  by  itsell  or  in  conjunction  with  the  . 
employment  of  a  certain  temperature.    It  was  applied  especially  by 
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the  author  for  the  preservation  of  an  article  which  he  prepared  termed 
*  Flour  of  meat/  in  which  the  lean  portions  of  the  meat  were  dried  at 
a  temperature  below  that  at  which  albumen  coagulates,  and  afterwards 
reduced)  by  grinding  and  passing  through  sieves,  to  a  powder  as  fine 
as  that  of  wheat  flour.  This  method  has  also  been  used  verv  suc- 
cessfully under  Edwards'  Patent  for  the  preservation  of  the  j'otato. 
This  vegetable  contains  76  per  cent,  or  water,  the  greater  part  of 
which  being  removed  bv  drying  at  a  low  heat,  the  potato  is  found 
to  keep  well^  it  reacquiring  the  virater  it  had  lost  in  the  process  of 
cooking. 

Condensed  milk  also  owes  its  preservation  in  part  to  the  removal 
of  the  water. 

By  extraction  with  water  and  mib^equent  inspissation, — In  this 
manner  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  is  prepared ;  this  extract  contains 
neither  gelatine  nor  albumen,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  is  as 
follows: — the  flesh  is  extracted  veith  cold  water,  the  solution  is 
boiled,  and  thus  freed  from  albumen ;  when  clear  it  is  evaporated  to 
the  consistency  of  a  syrup. 

The  concentrated  beef-teas  are  also  prepared  by  extraction  with 
water }  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  that  made  by  Brand ;  the  beef  is  in 
this  case  extracted  with  boiling  water. 

By  alcohol. — The  preservative  powers  of  alcohol  in  a  very  great 
measure  also  depend  upon  the  desiccation  of  the  materials  to  be  pre- 
served, alcohol  naving  a  very  great  affinity  for  water.  It  moreover 
destroys  any  organic  germs  and  organisms  which  may  be  present  or 
prevents  their  developement  and  growth.  In  consequence  of  the 
cost  of  this  substance,  it  is  but  bttle  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  articles  of  food ;  but  cherries,  and  some  other  fruits,  are  sometimes 
preserved,  as  is  well  known,  in  whisky  and  brandy. 

By  acetic  acid. — This  is  generally  used  in  tne  form  of  vinegar, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  act  by  its  antiseptic  properties.  It  is  the  prin^- 
cipal  vehicle  in  which  the  various  forms  of  pickles  are  preserved,  and 
it  forms  an  important  constituent  in  most  sauces. 

Closely  allied  in  their  action  to  vinegar  are  certain  salts,  such  as 
common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash),  and 
alum  (sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash),  all  being  powerful  antiseptics. 
The  salting  of  meat,  fish,  and  butter,  and  the  preservation  of  meat  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  saltpetre,  offer  well-known  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  these  substances. 

By  creosote. — The  smoking  of  meat  over  wood  fires,  and  its  keeping 
qualities  when  thus  prejiared,  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  desiccation, 
out  an  important  part  is  played  by  an  interesting  constituent  of  the 
smoke — namely,  creosote.  This  substance  prevents  the  growth  of 
ommisms  and  consequent  putrefaction  even  when  present  in  very 
minute  quantity.  It  is  closely  allied  and  perhaps  identical,  chemically 
iind  in  its  mode  of  action,  with  carbolic  acid!,  the  most  powerful  of 
all  known  disinfectants. 
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By  charcoal, — This  subetanoe  opeiates  by  its  powerful  absorbent 
and  oxidising  properties ;  tkese  are  so  great  that  when  meat  is  placed 
near  to,  or  in  contact  with,  ve^table  charcoal^  although  it  may  be  in 
an  offensive  state,  it  is  quickly  deodorised  and  all  offensiveness 
removed. 

By  mlphurous  acid^  free  and  combined. — This  acid  acts  by 
taking  up  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  which  articles  of  food  are  more 
or  less  impregnated,  and  which,  when  in  the  free  state,  aids  in  the  de- 
composition of  the  oiganic  substance,  the  sulphurous  acid  being  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid  is  usually  applied  in  solution 
to  meat  in  the  raw  state,  and,  either  alone  or  combined  with  other 
substances,  it  has  been  made,  the  foundation  upon  which  several  patents 
have  been  obtained. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PATENTS  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION 

OF  FOOD. 

Thi*  table  has  been  chiefly  compiled  in  a  much  abbreviated  form  from  the  chapter 
on  Uie  Fretervation  of  Food  contained  in  the  work  by  Dr,  Letheby,  entitled 
*  Lectures  on  Food.* 


1835 
1847-56 
1648 
1847 


1793 
1851 
I85I 


1859 
1864 

1780 

1820 

1840 
1840 

1850 


Metiiod  and  Name. 


By  drying, 
Newton 
Grimwade 
Louis 
Daviaon       and 

Sj'nungton. 


jay  arytny, 

iwton    .    .  '\ 
rimwade    .  > 
mis  ...  J 


Donaldson 
Robertson 
Borden 
Liebig . 


■;} 


Blumenthal 
and  Cbollet. 

Hasaall    .    . 


John  Graefer  . 

Vallanoe  .    •  . 

Edwards  .    .  . 

GriUet     .    .  . 

Masson    .    .  . 


Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporation  and  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar. 

Preservation  of  ^ggs,  by  mixing  the  yolks  and 
whites  with  flour,  rice,  or  other  starchy  8ub> 
stances,  and  drying. 

Preservation  of  extract  of  meat  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fat,  by  mixing  with  farinaceous  sub- 
stances, and  prepared  in  the  form  of  biscuits. 

Extractum  Camis,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water 
at  a  low  temperature,  gelatine  and  albumen 
being  both  excluded,  and  the  liquid  extract 
thickened  by  evaporation. 

Combining  meat  and  vegetables  in  the  form  of 
tablets,  by  drying,  thai  pressing,  .and  finally 
successive  immeivions  in  nch  soup. 

Drj^ing  meat  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the 
coagulation  of  albumen,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
powder  as  fine  as  that  of  wheat  flour. 

Dipping  vegetables  into  boiling  solution  of  salt 
and  drying  them. 

Di^'inff  of  hops,  and  compressing  them  into  a 
small  space. 

Boiling,  granulating  and  drying  potatoes. 

Preservation  of  cooked  and  uncooked  potatoes  by 
drying. 

Preservation  of  vegetables  by  drying  and  com- 
pressing them  toone-seventh  of  their  original  bulk. 
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Lut  of  the  principal  PaUidt/br  the  Preservation  hf  Food-^cant. 


1874 


1807 


1817 
1855 

1807 


Method  and  Name. 


By  drying, 
Goundry 


1810 
1847 
1847 

1810 


Exduuon  of  car. 
1 

FiancisPlowden 


Gnmholm     .    . 
Wortley  .    .    . 

Saddington  .    . 


Lngnstoi 
Heine. 


1828 

Carrie     .    .    . 

1836 

Leignette     .    . 

1842 

Bevan      .    .    . 

1846 

Ryan  .... 

2 

Appert     .    .    . 

Bekaert  .    .    . 

De  Lignac   .    . 

8 
AninutDS   de 


Compression  of  tea  into  tablets  by  means  of 
hydraulic  power.  In  this  state  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  *  brick-tea  *  of  the  Tartars,  but  in 
this  case  the  leaves  are  held  together  by  means 
of  sheep's  or  bollock's  blood. 


Preserving  butcher's  meat,  animal  and  other 
comestible  sabstanoes,  by  encmsting  them  with 
essence  or  extract  of  meat,  and  filling  the  inter- 
stices with  the  same. 

By  covering  meat  with  hot  fat  or  hot  animal  jelly. 

Preservation  in  oil,  chiefly  of  anchovies  and  other 
fish. 

Preservation  of  fhiits  without  sugar.  The  firuit 
is  put  into  bottles,  heated  in  a  water-bath  to 
160°  to  170°  F.  and  then  the  bottles  are  filled  up 
with  boiling  water  and  immediately  corked  and 
cemented.  Thus  the  air  is  expdled  and  the 
albumen  coagulated.  A  little  alum  is  fre- 
quently added. 


The  food  is  cooked  to  some  extent,  put  into  strong 
glass  vessels,  corked,  wired,  and  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  boiling  water. 

Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporating  it  to  half  its 
original  bulk,  and  adding  some  carbonate  of 
soda. 

Preservation  of  milk  by  evaporation  to  onensixth 
of  its  bulk  before  boiling  it. 


Exhaustion  of  the  air  from  the  vessel  containing 
the  food.  The  vessel  was  furnished  with  a 
valve  which  allowed  the  air  to  be  drawn  out  by 
means  of  a  special  apparatus. 

After  exhaustion  carbonic  acid  is  admitted  into 
the  vessel.  An  improvement  on  the  preceding 
process. 

Surrounds  the  food  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water, 
lets  it  out  through  an  aperture  in  an  atmo- 
spherp  of  carbonic  add,  which  at  the  same 
time  floats  in  to  take  its  place. 

Exhaustion  of  the  air  and  substitotion  of  a  solu- 
tion of  gelatine. 

Employment  of  acetic  acid  vapour  and  carbonic 
add  gas. 
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List  of  the  prhttipal  PatcHtM/or  the  Pretervation  of  Food-^caaU 


1846 


Method  and  Name. 


Exclusion  of  air, 

Jones  and  Treve- 
thick. 


1828 


1841 


1855 


1846 


Angilbert     .    . 


Groldner       and 
Wertheimer. 


Hogarth  and  Co. 
Nasmyth .  .  . 
McCall         •    . 


Warrington  . 


Exhaustion  of  the  vessel  containing  the  raw  food 
in  an  air-tight  trough  of  water,  and  admitting 
pure  nitrogen  and  exhausting  again.  Lastly, 
admitting  nitrogen  with  a  little  sulphurous 
acid,  and  thus  any  remaining  trace  of  oxygen  is 
removed  by  its  combination  with  the  add. 
A  rticles  preserved  in  this  manner  will  keep  for 
several  years. 


The  food  is  put  with  a  little  water  into  a  tin  case 
with  a  hole  at  the  top.  The  water  is  made  to 
boil  actively,  and  the  steam  thus  formed  es- 
caping Areely  by  the  hole,  removes  the  air  with 
it,  the  aperture  being  suddenly  closed. 

Employment  of  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime  to  ob- 
tain a  quicker  and  mora  regular  generation  of 
steam.  This  process  is  now  commonly  employed. 
The  substance  to  be  preserved  is  solderea  down 
in  canisters,  a  pinhole  aperture  being  left  in  the 
lid.  It  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
bath  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  212^  F. 
until  the  contents  are  about  two-thirds  cooked, 
and  then,  while  the  steam  is  escaping  freely, 
the  aperture  is  closed  with  solder.  Lastly,  t£ie 
canister  is  subjected  to  a  temperature  high 
enough  to  favour  deoomposition,  and  if  it  shows 

.  no  sign  cf  bulging  out  from  the  generation  of 
putrefactive  gases,  it  is  considered  that  the 
process  has  been  effectually  carried  out. 

Use  of  steam,  in  place  of  the  muriate  of  lime 
bath. 

Proposed  to  mix  a  little  alcohol  with  the  water 
to  lower  the  boiling  point. 

Recommended  less  boiling  and  the  use  of  a  little 
sulphate  of  soda  to  remove  any  remaining 
oxygen. 


Obtained  a  patent  '  for  the  use  of  oommon  glue, 
gelatine,  or  concentrated  meat  gravies  or  thin 
cream  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  set  hard, 
was  to  be  saturated  with  melted  suet,  wax, 
stearin,'&c.  *  The  things  were  then  to  be  wrapped 
in  waterproof  cloth  or  covered  with  caoutchouc 
or  gntta  percha,  or  coated  with  a  varnish  of 
these  substances,  or  kept  submerged  in  glyce- 
rine, treacle,  elaines,  oils,  or  other  such  matter 
not  liabls  to  oxidation.* 
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CHAPTER  III. 
WATER  AND  ITS  IMPURITIES. 

Since  water  enters  more  or  less  into  tlie  composition  of  all  articles 
of  food  as  well  as  drink,  and  is  employed  in  many  cases  as  an  adul- 
terant, as,  for  example,  in  milk — to  which  sometimes  it  communicates 
the  germs  of  disease — and  in  spirits ;  and,  further,  since  Food  Analysts 
aze  constantly  called  upon  to  make  analyses  of  water,  it  becomes  not 
merely  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  fully  considered  in  any 
comprehensive  work  dealing  with  adulteration,  but  that  the  first  place 
shoiud  be  assigned  it  in  such  a  treatise. 

Chemically  pure  water  consists  of  a  definite  combination  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  anything  additional  therein  contained  may 
be  looked  upon  as  foreign  matter,  and  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
impurity. 

Thus  viewed,  there  is  really  no  absolutely  pure  water  to  be  found 
in  nature ;  ice,  snow,  rain,  and  dis^lled  waters  are  the  nearest  ap- 
proaches to  purity,  and  yet  they  contain  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  a  variety  of  admixtures  and  impurities. 

1.  Ice  water. — This  water,  though  not  absolutely  free  firom  con- 
taminations, is  yet  one  of  the  purest  waters  in  nature,  owing  to  the 
very  remarbtble  and  beautiful  met,  that  in  freezing,  which  is  an  act  of 
crystallisation,  all,  or  nearly  all  substances,  or  mipurities,  gaseous, 
organic  and  mineml,  are  cast  out,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  unfrozen 
portion  of  the  water ;  the  absence  of  the  usual  gases  renders,  however, 
loe  water  somewhat  fiat  and  insipid.  A  well-known  illustration  of  this 
&ct  is  afforded  by  icebergs,  which,  although  formed  from  the  sea,  yet 
when  melted  consist  of  water  in  a  state  of  great  purity.  Another  illus- 
tration is  afforded  hy  the  method  adopted  in  northern  coimtries  to  obtain 
salt  frx>m  the  sea.  llie  water  being  frozen,  the  salt  is  found  in  the  briny 
mother^liquoT  which  remains,  ana  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  crystal- 
lisation, n^e  have  recently  come  across  a  third  illustration  of  the 
same  prindple  in  the  artincial  production  of  ice  on  a  commercial 
scale,  oy  the  low  temperature  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether. 
In  this  case  we  submitted  both  the  ice  and  the  water  from  which  it 
was  produced  to  analysis  with  the  striking  results  ^ve^  on  the  next 
page,  it  being  understood  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  water 
actually  employed  was  transformed  into  ice. 
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Analt/$€S  of  ice  and  the  water  from  which  it  was  obtained: — 


Original  Water. 

Ice. 

Water  left. 

Total  solids 

.    27-0 

3-0 

14-2 

Chlorioe     . 

«              ■           1  *I74           •  •  • 

0-90 

•  ••                  ~^" 

Lime . 

.    10-68      ... 

trace. 

1411 

2.  Snow  water. — It  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that 
the  water  derived  from  the  melting  of  snow  is  also  soft  and  pure,  but 
much  less  so  than  that  obtained  by  the  melting  of  ice,  since  many  of 
the  impurities  are  retained  on  the  surface  of  the  small  and  innumerable 
crystals  of  which  snow  is  formed. 

3.  J2atn  water. — It  will  be  readily  imderstood  that  rain  water  will  in 
most  cases  be  found  to  contain  various  impurities,  these  being  taken  up 
by  it  from  the  atmosphere  in  its  descent  to  the  earth.  These  impun- 
ties  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  gaseous  and  organic  character,  and, 
of  course,  their  exact  nature  and  quantities  will  vary  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  air  at  the  time  when  the  rain  falls.  The  principal  of  these 
impregnations  and  impurities  are  oxygen,  the  proportion  of  which  some- 
times amounts  to  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  dissolved  gases,  or 
to  considerably  more  than  occurs  in  the  atmosphere  itself — namely,  21 
per  cent,  (this  difference  arises  from  the  greater  solubility  of  oxygen  in 
water)  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  nitro- 
genous organic  matter,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  in  towns,  carbon,  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  some- 
times sulphuretted  hydrogen,  derived  from  the  coal  fires.  According  to 
Parkes,  the  total  nitrogen  from  the  nitrogenous  salts  amounts  to  0*0085 
per  1 00,000.  Boussingault  founft  0*4  part  of  ammonia  in  100,000  parts 
of  rain  fallen  in  Paris,  and  0*079  in  that  from  the  country.  Barral 
obtained  from  0*2  to  0*3  in  Paris  rain  water.  Bineau  found  in  Lyons 
even  as  much  as  3  parts  in  100,000. 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  average  amount  of  nitric  acid  is 
0*02  in  100,000.  During  a  hailstorm  he  found  the  rain  to  contain  5*5, 
and  the  melted  hail  8*3  of  that  acid,  owing  to  the  hifi^hly  electric  state 
of  the  atmosphere — a  condition  which  is  attended  with  increased  oxida- 
tion. On  otner  occasions  he  met  with  from  0*04  to  0*21  in  rain  water. 
In  the  country  he  found  only  from  0*004  to  0*028.  Barral  met  with 
from  0*2  to  3*6  in  Paris,  lliis  latter  observer  obtained  from  0*78  to 
2*2  total  solids  from  rain  water. 

The  following  analyses  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  show  the  nature  and 
the  varying  quantitieB  of  the  principal  of  the  contaminations  to  which 
rain  water  is  so  subject : — 
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Ram  Water.^Average  Impuriiiet  per  MWhn  Fartt, 


Wbere  collected. 


11 


Ireland,  Valencia 

Scotland,     flv«     searcoast 
country  place*,  west 

Scodaod,    eight    MarCCMLst 
cuuntiy  places,  east 

Scotland,     twelve     inland 
Gountiy  places 

£Dgland,    twelve     inland 
eonntiy  places 

Scotland,  six  towns  (Glas- 
gow exduded) 

Darmstadt . 

London  • 

England,  six  mannfaetnr- 
ing  towns 

Manchester 

Glasgow 


48-67 

12-28 

12-91 

8*88 

8-99 

5-86 

•97 

1-26 

8-70 

6-83 
8-97 


I 


•a 


2-78 

3*61 

7-66 

2-06 

5-55 

16-50 
29-17 
20-49 

34-27 
44-82 
70-19 


1^^ 


6 

29 

59 

61 

138 

282 
2998 
1645 

894 
768 

782 


old 

l-g. 


I 


None 

•14 

2-44 

•31 

None 

3-16 
1-74 
310 

8-40 
10-17 
1513 


1 


•18 

•48 

-99 

•53 

1-07 

3-82 

8-4 

4-99 
5-96 
910 


si 

o  a 


•08 

•1 

•11 

•04 

•11 

21 

•21 

•21 
•26 
•30 


1 

I 


•37 

•87 

•47 

-81 

•75 

116 

•84 

•86 
1^01 
2-44 


•05 
•02 
•65 
•26 
•47 
1-86 


274 
3^22 

10-04 


. 

Banal  found  0^78  to  2*2  total  solids  in  100,000  parte,  and  Moleschott 
as  the  mean  of  five  samples  of  water,  per  100^000, 3*2  to  2*24  grains  per 
gallon.  But  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  rain  water,  which  passes  over 
the  roofs  of  houses  before  being  collected,  or  wluch  is  retained  in 
cisterns  of  an^  kind,  acquires  further  and  especially  mineral  and 
inetallir.  impurities,  notably  lead  and  zinc. 

4.  DittuUd  water. — ^By  distillation  water  is  freed  from  a  great  many 
of  its  impurities,  and  is  obtained  in  a  oomparatiyel^  pure  condition ) 
this  will  Taxy,  however,  with  the  water  from  wmeh  it  has  been 
distilled:  the  purer  the  water  used  for  distillation,  the  better  will  be 
the  diatallate.  Of  course  any  volatile  constituente  present  in  the  water 
will  pass  over,  and  as  most  waters  contain  more  or  less  ammonia— 
either  free  or  as  carbonate  or  nitrite — these  will  be  found  in  the  first 
portion  of  the  distillate,  as  also  in  some  cases  other  volatile  impurities 
of  an  organic  chazacter.  Hence  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  chemist 
should  in  all  cases  satisfy  himself  of  the  parity  of  the  distilled  water  he 
qpee  in  his  laboratory,  especiaUy  that  required  for  water  analysis  and 
the  employment  of  the  Nessler  Keagent. 

The  distallation  of  water  is  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  on  board 
many  ships,  it  being  prepared  from  sea  water.  The  water  thus  obtained 
aometimea  eontains  a  bttle  free  hydrochloric  add  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium. 
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The  water  so  purified  being  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  and  oxjgen, 
requires,  before  it  becomes  pi&table,  to  be  re-aerated.  This  object  is 
e£»cted  by  an  apparatus  specially  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Normandy, 
and  which  is  much  employed  on  board  ship. 

Now,  water  possesses  to  a  considerable  extent  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing and  holding  dissolved  a  great  variety  of  gaseous. and  solid  matters ; 
these  are  sometimes  poured  directly  into  the  water,  but  usually  they 
come  into  contact  wim  it  in  its  passage  over  or  through  the  various 
strata  or  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed. 

In  this  way  all  water  becomes  more  or  less  contaminated  or 
impregnated  with  a  varie^  of  impurities,  which  may  be  divided  into 
throe  classes — the  inorgamc  or  mm&ral,  the  ffoseouSf  and  the  organic, 
the  nature  of  the  principal  of  each  of  which  we  shall  next  consider. 

THE  KUTBRAL  OOlTBTiTUJm'l'H. 

The  ordinary  mineral  constituents  present  in  water  are  Unie, 
moffnena,  soda,  potash,  and  ammonia,  with  frequently  w-on  and  alumina, 
which  are  bases,  and  chlorine,  sulphuric,  carhomc,  nitrous  and  nitric,  and 
sometimes  sHidc  and  phosphoric  acids,  which  are  for  the  most  paj*t  in 
union  with  these  bases,  though  most  waters  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  uncombined  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  of  air.  Now,  these 
several  bases  and  acids  are  variously  combined,  producing  a  variety  of 
resulting  salts ;  but  most  potable  waters  contain  carbonate  of  lime, 
held  in  solution  by  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  sulphate  of  Ume,  or  of  soda, 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  or  salt. 

Now,  none  of  these  salts  are  injurious  in  themselves,  unless  when 
present  in  considerable  amounts ;  still  they  afford  valuable  evidence  in 
many  cases  of  the  impurity  of  water,  since  a  large  excess  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  sodium  is  usually  indicative  of  contamination  by 
sewage.  Not  necessarily  so ;  but  when  these  salts  not  merely  occur  in 
largelmounto,  but  are  a&o  asiKXsiated  with  certain  organic  maUers  to  be 
noticed  hersafter,  the  evidence  of  impurity  is  complete.  It  is  found,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  two  kinds  of  impurity  often  go 
together ;  thus  chlorine,  sodium,  and  sulphuric  add,  in  their  combined 
state,  are  all  derived  largely  from  our  food ;  from  this  they  pass  into 
the  excreta,  thence  into  the  sewers  and  soil,  and  finally  into  nvers  and 
surface-wells,  which  are  still  too  often  the  sources  of  our  water  supply. 
Whenever,  then,  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime  are  present  m 
a  water  in  large  amount,  together  with  any  considerable  auantity  of  the 
organic  matters  presently  to  be  noticed,  we  may,  as  a  rule,  safmy  pro- 
noimoe  the  water  to  be  injure,  and  to  have  oeen  subject  to  sewage 
contamination. 

Lastly,  a  very  common  constituent  of  our  food  is  phosphoric  acid, 
in  the  combined  state.  Should  this,  therefore,  be  diBcovered,  even  in 
the  minutest  amount,  in  a  drinking  water,  its  prasenoe  may  be  saliBly 
accepted  as  evidence  of  pollution  by  sewage. 
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So  mach  for  the  ngnificanoe  to  be  attached  to  the  presence  of  inor* 
ganic  or  mineral  matter  in  water. 

THB  eAflBOirS  OONflXITUTENTB. 

The  gaseous  impurities  are  chiefly  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  futrogen^ 
with  occasionally  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  soil  is  said  to  contain  two  hundred  and  hfby  times  as  much  car- 
bonic acid  as  the  air.  This  acid  is^  of  course,  readily  absorbed  by 
the  water,  when  in  its  turn  it  acts  upon  and  dissolves  various  sul)- 
stances  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact  by  the  descent  of  the 
water  through  tlie  earth. 

THB  oBOAinc  coNBTinTEiirrs. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  organic  materials  and 
derivatives  found  in  water — ^namely,  albuminoid  matter  in  solution,  dead 
and  decaying  organic  matter  in  suspension,  and  various  living  productions 
belonging  both  to  the  vegetable  and  anintal  kingdoms.  The  principal 
and  most  important  substance  found  is  albumen^  or  some  allied  albumi- 
noid matter.  This  has  usually  several  sources.  Thus  (1)  the  decay  of 
vegetable  and  animal  remains  in  the  water  itself;  ^2;  vegetable  and 
ammal  matter  received  from  ditches  and  dykes,  and  dissolved  out  of  the 
earth  bv  the  rain-water  in  its  passage  to  a  river ;  (8)  the  discharge  of 
sewers  into  the  water ;  (4)  the  entrance  of  human  excreta  independent  of 
aewers ;  (6^  the  refuse  of  many  manufactories  on  the  banks  or  rivers. 

But  this  albuminoid  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  undecomposed,  and 
retains  its  integrity,  ia  innocuoua.  Nobody  finds  fault  with  it  in  his  soup, 
or  suspects  it  of  producing  fever ;  and  yet  in  this  it  exists  in  quantities 
of  course  far  exceeding  tluit  present  in  even  the  very  worst  of  waters. 

Like,  however,  other  allied  organic  substances,  it  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition,  resolving  itself  in  part  into  nitrous  and  nitric  acids^ 
and  ammonia.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  quantity  of  the  albu- 
minoid organic  matter  afibrds  a  most  conclusive  and  important  test  of 
the  quality  of  the  water,  and  in  the  second,  t^e  amounts  of  the  nitrous 
ornitricacidand  ammonia  which  are  derived  from  thealbuminoid  matter. 

We  stated  that  the  nndecomposed  organic  matter  of  water  is  non- 
injurious,  and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  when 
not  in  very  large  amounts,  and  ammonia ;  but  the  fact  really  is  that  the 
nitrogenous  matter  in  water  is  constantly  unden^oing  change,  not  only 
being  converted  into  the  acids  and  volatile  alkali  above  named,  but 
into  other  compounds,  the  nature  and  properties  of  which  are  for  the 
moat  part  unknown.  Even  if  it  does  not  give  rise  itself  to  injurious 
oranpounds,  it  may  possibly  supply  the  food  necessary  for  their  forma- 
tian  or  development. 

But  waters  also  contain  nonf^rogenous  organic  matters,  the 
nature  of  which  is  but  little  understood,  and  the  amount  of  which  is 
but  seldom  estimated,  except  by  Dr.  Frankland,  and  those  who  adopt 
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his  process  of  water  axudyds ;  but  we  Bie  of  opinion  that  an3rthin)^  like 
a  complete  and  practical  analysis  should  emhiaoe  such  an  estimation. 

Some  of  these  non-nitrogenous  matters  have  been  described  as 
consisting  of  humin,  tUttmif  and  of  the  acids  derived  thereirom,  as 
humiCf  tUmic,  crenic  and  apocrenic  eaid^eic  acuUf  all  of  which  are  stated 
to  combine  readily  with  ammonia. 

Other  organic  acids  which  have  been  found  in  much  contaminated 
waters  are  the  following  fatty  acids :  formic,  acetic,  mroprionic^  butyric, 
and  c€tproic  acids.  As  much  as  1*6  granmie  per  litre,  or  105  grains 
per  gallon  of  butyrate  of  Ume,  have  been  detected  by  Schweitzer  in  the 
water  of  a  mucn  contaminated  well.  Lastly,  waters  frequently  con- 
tain organic  colouring  matters,  extracted  for  the  most  part  from  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  as  from  peat. 

OK  WHAT  DO  THE  HTJUBIOrS  PBOPHRTDBS  OF  SOKE  WATERS  DEPEND  P 

Now,  since  none  of  the  compounds  we  have  named  possess  in- 
jurious properties  in  themselves,  on  what  do  the  well-ascertained 
powers  of  a  water  to  produce  disease  depend  P — ^what  confers  on  the 
water  its  destructive  and  lethal  power  P  The  answer  to  this  all-im- 
portant Question  is  unfbrtimately  not  so  clear  and  definite  as  we  could 
wish.  But  it  is  a  £ftct,  well  attested  bv  the  concurrent  evidence  of 
many  observers,  that  the  waters  which  nave  been  proved  to  give  rise 
to  disease  are  those  in  which  the  organic  or  albuminoid  matters  and 
their  derivatives  most  abound.  Again,  it  cannot  be  questioned  but 
that  the  power  of  water  to  disseminate  diseaae  arises,  in  most  cases, 
from  the  isict  of  that  water  containing  the  materies  marbi,  possibly 
the  germs,  of  the  disease  itself. 

We  are,  then,  entitled  to  demand,  on  the  ground  of  ezperienoei 
that  the  water  we  consume  for  drinking  purposes  should  be  of  the 
highest  standard  of  purity  obtainable ;  ana  we  will  hereafter  attempt 
to  fix  what,  in  our  judgment,  should  be  that  standard. 

THE  HABDNEBS  OF  WATER. 

Thehardness  of  a  water  mainly  depends  u]K>n  the  amounts  of  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  Ume  present,  the  former  giving  rise  to  what  is  called 
temporary  hardness,  because  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  removed  by  pro- 
longed boiling,  bv  the  precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  tmrough 
the  expulsion  or  a  nortion  of  the  carbonic  acid;  and  the  latter  to 
permanent  hardness,  because  it  is  not  thus  removable,  but  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  magnesiumtLDdihAmtriteseJidLnitrates  of  the  same  bases 
also  contribute,  in  man^  cases,  to  the  hardness  of  a  water. 

Now  a  hard  water  is  injurious  for  drinking,  because  its  powers  as  a 
solvent  for  the  food  are  impaired,  and  because  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  of  the  stomach  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  a  soft 
water;  thus  impeding  digestion.  Further,  a  hard  water  is  bad  for 
oookiDg,  because  of  the  impairment  of  its  solvent  or  extractive  proper- 
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ties.  It  is  alflo  bad  for  washinff .  '  Each  degree  of  hardness  indicates 
the  destruction  and  waste  of  12  lbs.  of  the  best  hard  soap  by  100,000  lbs. 
of  water.'  (Frankiand.) 

The  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  decomposes  about  ten  times  its 
weight  of  soap  in  washing — ^more  ezactlyy  8*8  of  white  curd  soap,  and 
107  of  common  yellow  soap ;  and  other  mlts  of  lime  act  injuriously 
upon  soap  in  proportion  to  the  lime  they  contain,  the  soluble  soap, 
deartxte  and  deate  of  soda,  being  converted  into  an  insoluble  and 
useless  compound,  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime :  the  water,  then,  is 
deprived  of  ume,  or  softened,  at  the  expense  of  the  soap.  The  lime  in 
100  gallons  of  Thames  or  New  Biver  water  thus  occasions  the  destruc-> 
tion  of  about  34  ounces  of  soap  before  any  portion  of  it  becomes 
available  as  a  deteigent. 

The  Chemical  Commission  of  1851  treated  fully  of  this  subject, 
especially  as  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  water  supply,  and 
their  evidence  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  The  softer  the  water  the  better  it  is  adapted  for  washing  with 
soap,  the  earthy  salts  present  causing  a  defimte  and  calculabfe  loss 
of  soap,  which  may  be  taken  as  amounting,  in  every  jffallon  of  water 
used  in  washing,  to  10  grains  of  soap  to  each  degree  of  hardness  of  the 
water.  Thus,  with  one  gallon  of  Thames  water  of  14  degrees  of  hard- 
ness before  boiling,  the  loss  of  soap  would  be  140  grains,  and  at  5 
degrees  of  hardness,  after  boiling,  the  loss  of  soap  would  be  60  grains; 
or  with  100  gallons  of  water,  the  loss  in  the  iust  case  would  be  32 
ounces,  and  m  the  second  about  11^  ounces.' 

Taking  the  whole  quantity  of  soap  used  in  the  washing  of  linen, 
first  to  soften  the  water,  and  afterwards  to  cleanse  the  linen,  the 
Commiesioners  estimate  the  loss  at  42  per  cent,  when  the  water  is 
employed  cold,  and  14  per  cent,  with  woollens :  or  where  the  same 
water  is  softened  by  boihng,  at  20  per  cent,  for  linen,  and  6  per  cent. 
for  woollens. 

Now  there  is  a  great  fallacy  or  soiuroe  of  error  pervading  the  cal- 
culations as  to  the  loss  of  soap,  arising  from  the  use  of  uie  boUed 
water.  Much  of  the  water  thus  used  has  not  been  softened  to  anything 
like  five  degrees  of  hardness:  and  hence  the  destruction  of  soap  is  much 
greater  than  that  stated  in  the  calculations  above  given. 

Now,  the  hardness  of  the  London  waters  has  led  to  the  extensive 
employment  of  soda.  Thisprecipitates  all  salts  of  lime,  and  so  softens 
the  water,  and  therefore  efiects  a  great  saving  of  soap ;  but  the  soda 
costs  something,  and  it  exerts  a  highly  injurious  effect  on  the  fibre  of 
the  linen  or  cotton,  as  also  on  the  colours  of  certain  prints. 

Further,  the  Commissioners  state,  '  It  is  found  proper  to  avoid 
boUing  any  portion  of  the  Thames  water  that  is  used  m-i^'e  wash-tub, 
or  even  heating  the  water  above  a  certain  point ;  for  the  carbonate  of 
lime  precipitates  on  the  linen,  carrying  down  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  water  with  it,  producing  stains  which  there  is  the  greatest 
diffieolly  in  afterwards  removing  from  the  linen.  The  colour  of  the 
water  is  thus,  indeed,  fixed  upon  the  cloth  by  the  precipitated  lime 
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with  the  tenacity  of  a  mordant.  The  evil  of  the  hardness  of  the  water 
iSy  therefore,  aggravated  b^  the  JioodMnge^  or  day-cohur,  which  the 
London  waters  often  exhibit  for  several  months  in  the  vear. 

'  The  number  of  gallons  of  water  generally  used  with  a  certain 
weight  of  soda  is  conraderably  greater  in  London  washing  than  in  the 

Eractice  of  the  Lancashire  bleachers,  so  that  the  waste  of  soap  &om 
ardness  cannot  &11  below,  but  may  exceed,  the  previous  estimate. 

'  In  the  washing  of  theperson  the  saving  of  soap  by  the  use  of  soft 
water  is  most  obvious.  For  baths,  soft  water  is  most  agreeable  and 
beneficial,  and  might  contribute  to  their  more  general  use.  Its  superior 
efficiency  to  hard  water  in  washing  floors  and  walls  is  calculated  also 
to  promote  a  greater  cleanliness  m  the  dwellings  of  all  classes,  both 
wimin  doors  and  externally.' 

The  witnesses  examined  on  this  point  were  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr. 
Hawksley,  Mr.  Hawlinson,  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Duncan,  Dr.  Letheby, 
Dr.  Playfair,  Dr.  Farkes,  Mr.  Samson,  Dr.  Frankland,  Dr.  Odlii^.  I)r. 
Miller,  Vr,  Angus  Smitii,  and  Mr.  Heron.  They  idl  concur  in  the 
great  advantages  of  the  use  of  soft  water  for  the  washing  of  linen  and 
of  the  person,  for  dyeing,  with  some  exceptions,  and  for  many  manu* 
facturing  purposes.  Dr.  Letheby,  in  estimating  the  loss  of  soap, 
proceeds  on  tne  basis  that  all  the  heated  river  water  used  is  reduced 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  6  degrees  of  hardness.  In  reference  to  this 
point.  Dr.  Frankland  states  that  he  considers  '  the  advantages  of  tern." 
porary  over  permanent  hardness  have  been  considerably  overrated,  as 
water  used  hot  for  domestic  purposes  is  either  not  boiled  or  boiM  for 
too  short,  a  time  to  produce  the  JuU  softening  effects 

With  respect  to  the  effects  of  hard  water  upon  health.  Dr.  Parker 
gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Royal  Oommission  on  Water 
Supply  of  1869  :— 

'  With  regard  to  the  effects  upon  health  of  the  use  of  hard  waters, 
distinguishing  between  the  carbonate  of  lime  water  and  the  sulphate 
of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magneeian  waters,  the  carbonate  of  lime  waters 
appear,  in  some  cases,  certainly  to  produce  some  effect  upon  health — 
for  instance,  dyspepsia ;  and  they  do  not  agree  with  some  class  of 
persons,  whereas  to  others  they  appear  quite  harmless.  There  is  a 
Luge  population  living  upon  chalk  water,  and  we  cannot  trace  any  very 
decided  effect  upon  their  health  in  the  production  of  any  class  of  dis- 
ease— calculus,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  but  at  the  same  time 
fersons  do  sometimes  suffer  from  indi^irestion.'  When  asked  *  Would 
6  or  20  degrees  of  hardness  be  prejudicial?' he  replied,  'I  think 
that  degree  of  hardness  would  be  certainly  prejudicial.  I  think  that 
very  probably  it  might  disagree  with  a  great  many  persons;  but 
supposing  it  reached  to  8  or  10  or  12  degrees  of  hardness  from  car« 
bonate  of  lime,  it  might  be  considered  probably  good  water  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned ;  but  I  should  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
that  and  the  hardness  arising  from  sulphate  of  lime,  or  sulphate  of 
magnesia  or  chloride  of  calcium,  which  would  certainly  disagree  in 
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much  smaller  quantities :  so  that  the  goodness  of  water  for  drinMng 
purposes  I  would  estimate  according  to  its  permanent  hardness  rather 
than  its  temporaiy  hardness.' 

Pressed  with  other  questions,  the  witness  replied :  '  for  troo]^,  in 
all  cases  we  should  prefer  a  soft  water,  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  it.' 

'  Speaking  ^nerally,  jou  are  of  opinion  that  the  mere  presence  of 
carbonate  of  bme  of  15  degrees  of  nardness  would  not  l«  injurious 
to  health  ? ' — '  With  15  or  l8  degrees  of  carbonate  of  lime  hardness,  I 
should  say  that  it  would  be  a  hard  water,  and  with  some  persons  it 
would  diasigree  and  produce  dyspepsia.  I  think  it  should  not  exceed 
10  or  12  degrees,  if^  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  wish  to 
state  that  I  would  prefer  water  free  from  that  even.' 

For  many  years  past  we  have  never  lost  an  occasion  to  advocate 
the  use  of  soft  water  in  preference  to  hard ;  and  we  have  more  than 
once  treated  of  this  important  subject  in  the  pages  of  '  Food,  Water, 
and  Air.' 

The  introduction  of  soft  water  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities  met 
with,  at  first,  great  opposition,  and  this  from  quarters  whence  it  mi^ht 
have  been  the  least  expected :  namely,  on  the  part  of  some  medical 
men  and  chemists.  It  was  affirmed  that  the  hme  of  the  water  was 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  bones,  that  without  it  they  would 
become  soft ;  and,  indeed,  that  the  whole  frame  without  a  powerful 
osseous  skeleton  would  become  weak  and  stunted.  Those  who  made 
use  of  this  argument  forgot  that  phosphoric  acid  is  as  necessary  to  the 
bones  as  lime,  and  that  water  does  not  furnish  a  particle  of  this  acid 
to  the  bones,  it  being  obtained  from  the  various  articles  of  food  con- 
sumed ;  and  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  be  obtainable 
from  this  source,  why  not  the  requisite  quantity  of  lime  P 

For  a  long  time  this  objection  to  the  use  of  soft  water  prevaOed, 
and  prevented,  in  many  cases,  its  introduction  for  the  supply  of  towns. 
In  some  quarters  the  notion  still  lingers,  and  this  groundless  objec- 
tion continues  to  be  ui^d  with  pertinacity,  es|>ecially  where 
interest  points  to  the  use  of  hard  water.  That  it  is  without  any  real 
foundation  has  now  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  those  towns 
which  have  for  some  years  oeen  supplied  with  soft  water. 

A  further  objection  persistentiy  urged  against  the  employment  of 
soft  water  for  a  town  supply  is  tiie  liabilify  of  such  water  to  act  on 
lead  piping.  But  experiencct  has  also  shown  that  this  fear  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated. 

Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastie,  and  many  other  cities  are  now 
supplied  with  very  soft  water  and  this  without  any  detriment  to 
hcAlth. 

Here  then  we  have  a  large  body  of  evidence  of  a  yery  clear  and 
convincing  character  all  in  favour  of  the  use  of  a  soft  water. 

It  is  therefore  abundantiy  established  that  hard  water  is  wasteful 
of  soap  in  tiie  washing  of  linen;  that  it  renders  the  operation 
more  laborious  and  less  effective ;  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  linen  it- 
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self;  that  it  is  waateful  of  soap  in  personal  ablutions,  besides  being 
&r  lees  agreeable  and  efficient ;  and,  in  fiict,  that  it  is  objectionable 
for  cleansing  purposes  generally,  and  that  it  is  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  sanitary  use  and  efracts  of  such  water. 

THE  80FTENIK0  07  WATER. 

Many  years  since  the  late  Professor  Clarke,  of  Aberdeen,  took  out 
his  well-lmown  patent  for  softening  water. 

The  principle  of  this  process  consists  in  adding  a  solution  of  caustic 
lime  to  uie  water  to  be  softened.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  abstract  a 
portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution, 
Doth  portions  of  lime  being  thus  brought  into  the  condition  of  a 
neutral  carbonate,  so  little  soluble  is  water,  and  which  hence 
becomes  gradually  precipitated. 

The  water  to  be  softened  is  divided  into  two  portions,  a  larger  one 
consisting  of  about  three-fourths  and  a  small  one  of  ene-fourth.  The 
laiger  quantity  is  rendered  decidedly  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  lime 
water,  and  then  the  second  portion  is  added  to  it. 

The  quantitir  of  lime  water  required  is  thus  determined  for  each 
water  for  which  the  process  is  employed.  The  alkali  may  then  be 
added  with  frequent  stirring  to  tne  great  bulk  of  the  water  to  be 
softened,  as  contained  in  one  or  more  reservoirs,  lined  with  concrete. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  render  the  water  as  nearly  neutral  as  posnble, 
as  any  excess  of  free  lime  would  be  very  objectionable,  and  tnis  may 
be  giuirded  against  by  the  employment,  as  indicator,  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  added  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  water,  the  black 
sub-oxide  of  mercury  being  thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  the  alkali. 

This  process  does  not  of  course  remove  the  lime  from  those  com- 
binations which  ffive  to  water  its  permanent  hardness ;  but  since  usually 
the  greater  portion  of  the  hardness  of  a  water  is  of  the  temporary 
character,  it  is  in  most  instances  highly  effectual  in  the  softening  of  a 
water,  often  removing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hardness. 

The  Chemical  Commission  of  1851  recommended  the  adoption  of 
this  process  to  the  Thames  water  with  which  London  is  supplied,  and 
they  estimated  the  cost  at  about  20s.  per  million  gallons  of  water. 

The  process  has,  in  &ct,  been  appued  in  several  instances  to  the 
softening  of  the  water  supply  of  towns  with  very  great  success  and 
advantage.  And  it  may  be  said,  in  further  recommen^ition  of  it,  that  it 
not  merely  softens  the  water,  but  that  it  also  purifies  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  carbonate  of  lime  carrriiig  down  with  it  all  the  sus- 
pended organic  matter,  with  but  a  small  portion  only  of  the  dissolved 
organic  matter. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  obtained  by  this  process  should  be  collected, 
made  into  cakes  and  sold.  It  is  often  of  a  superior  quality,  and 
its  sale  would  repay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  process  itself. 
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Oir  THB  QVALITT  OP  WATER. 


The  qualitj  of  a  water  and  ito  suitability  or  otherwise  for  domestic 
use  depend  first  upon  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  several  mineral 
conBtituents  which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  secondly,  on  the 
organic  tngredUmU^  in  tciutUmy  in  mtpention,  or  in  the  form  of  Uving 

It  has  been  shown  that  all  the  salts  of  lime  and  ma^pesia  found  in 
water  render  it  hard,  and  therefore  if  they  are  present  m  considerable 
amount,  the  water  is  thereby  rendered  unsuitable  for  drinking,  cooking, 
and  washing. 

Other  mineral  constituents  of  water,  which,  if  present  in  anything 
like  considerable  amount,  are  to  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  are  the 
chlorides,  especiallv  chloride  cf  sodium,  and  the  sulphates,  particu- 
larly nUphate  of  Itme.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  while  there  are 
but  few  natural  sources  of  sulphates  and  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
they  are  abundantly  contained  m  the  excreta,  and  make  their  way 
into  our  drinking  water  either  by  percolation  through  the  soil,  or  by 
being  cast  as  sewage  into  our  rivers  and  sti^eams,  which  are  too  often 
the  source  of  our  water  supplies.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  supply  in  1669,  thus  refers 
to  the  occurrence  of  nitrates  and  chloride  ot  sodium  in  waters.  The 
nitrates,  he  says, '  arp  what  I  have  called  Old  Organic  Matter,  Where 
nitrates  are  caused  by  matter  from  animals,  there  is  always  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  common  salt.  Men  take  from  200  to  300  grains 
at  least  of  common  salt  every  day,  and  it  is  given  out  every  day. 
Tliis  is  the  most  unchangeable  accompaniment  of  sewage.  Whenever 
chlorine  is  largely  in  water,  it  is  necessary  to  look  for  nitrates  derived 
from  sewa^ ;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  so  constant  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  exception.  When  we  find  much  more  than  the  avera^  quantity  in  a 
well-water,  nitrates  are  found  also,  and  if  the  water  in  a  district  is 
pretty  well  known — ^that  is  to  say,  if  the  amount  of  chlorine  in  water 
from  any  district  is  pretty  well  known,  and  a  specimen  of  that  water 
should  uidicate  rather  more  chlorides  than  usual — ^you  may  conclude 
with  almost  certainty  that  it  is  from  sewage.' 

With  regard  to  its  organic  constituents  any  considerable  amount 
of  albuminoid  organic  matter  renders  the  water  unfit  for  use,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  or^nic  matter  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  especially  of  the  living  productions  which  impure 
waters  so  frequently  contain  in  such  abundance.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  this  latter  case  this  dead  and  living  oiganic 
matter  is  capable  of  being  removed  to  a  huge  extent  by  an  efficient 
process  of  filtration. 

Another  circumstance  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  expressing 
an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  a  water  supply  are  the  fluctuations  in 
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the  amounts  of  the  nitro^nous  organic  matter  found  in  certain  waters, 
especially  river  waters  in  summer  and  winter.  These  are  shown  in 
the  analyses  of  Drs.  FranMand  and  Odling,  made  for  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Water  Supply,  ]  809,  to  be  veiy  great  and  remarkable. 


Thames  below  weir, 
at  Staines. 

Filtered  Thames  water 
at  Hampton. 

May  3nd. 

Oct.  38th. 

May  4th. 

Oct.  28th. 

In  100,000  parts  or- 
ganic nirrogen     . 
Ditto  carbon    . 

•027 
•304 

•097 
•804 

•024 
•260 

•057 
•268 

^  The  following*  causes  appear  to  us  to  afford  some  explanation  of 
this  striMng  difference,  and  to  account  for  the  much  larger  quantity 
of  albuminoid  organic  matter  in  winter.  First,  the  streams  and  floods 
of  winter  which  wash  out  the  dykes  and  ditches  in  communication 
with  the  Thames;  second,  the  death  and  decay  of  many  forms  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life ;  third,  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
minute  and  infusorial  life  in  the  water ;  and,  fourth,  the  slower  decom- 
position and  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  in  winter. 

The  presence  likewise  in  considerable  amounts  of  ammonia^  mtrauSf 
and  nitrtc  acids,  derivatiyes  of  urea  and  albuminoid  matter,  would  also 
serve,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  unfavourable 
results  of  analysis,  to  condemn  a  water.  With  respect  to  nitrous  and 
nitric  acids  in  water  much  has  been  said  and  written,  and  much  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  as  to  their  significance  and  importance  in 
potable  waters. 

PTTMPIOATIOir  OP  WATER. 

Impure  water,  when  left  for  a  time,  undergoes  two  different 
proceeses  of  purification.  The  one  results  from  the  decompontion  of 
the  organic  matters  contained  in  the  water,  and  their  breaking-up  into 
anmionia,  carbonic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c. ;  the  other  is  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  that  matter,  the  oxygen  being  derived  from  the 
air  continually  absorbed  by  the  water.  This  process  of  oxidation  is, 
of  course,  greatly  promoted  by  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the  water, 
as  this  brings  the  oxygen  into  more  intimate  contact  with  the  organic 
matters  in  solution. 

Both  these  methods,  judged  by  their  practical  results,  and  especially 
the  latter,  are  highly  important ;  and  were  it  not  for  them,  disease 
resulting  from  the  drinking  of  impure  water  would  be  of  much  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  it  now  is,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
importance  of  the  purification  of  water  by  oxidation  has  been  at  all 
adequately  recognised.    But  even  now  the  extent  and  limits  of  its 
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/operation  are  but  ill  defined,  and  exact  experiments  are  still  required 
to  teat  its  full  value. 

In  reference  to  this  question  of  the  purification  of  water  by  oxida^ 
tion,  Dr.  Letheby  made  the  following  statements  in  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply  in  1869,  when  asked 
the  queetion, '  Have  you  at  all  ascertained  m  what  length  of  time  or 
distance  poUuted  matter  will  be  decomposed  and  transformed  in  ita 
chemical  qualities  j  for  example,  supposaug  we  had  the  sewage  from 
Richmond  poured  mto  the  Thames,  now  far  down  the  river  would  it 
be  lost  as  sewage  and  broken  up  into  other  chemical  elements  P  ^  he  thus 
replied :  '  I  have  made  a  very  great  number  of  chemical  experiments 
to  determine  that.  I  have  examined  most  of  the  rivers  in  England, 
and  this  is  the  conclusion  that  has  been  come  to,  not  only  in  my  mind^ 
but  m  the  minds  of  aUthe  engtmeers  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
this  subject, — that  if  ordinary  sewage,  containing,  we  will  say,  nearly 
100  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  such  as  our  London  sewa^, 
out  of  which  probably  something  like  14  or  15  grains  axe  orgamc, 
be  mixed  with  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  the  ordiniuy  river  water  and 
flows  a  dozen  miles  or  so,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  that  sewage  to  be 
discovered  by  any  chemical  processes.  *    ■ 

Mr.  Wanklyn  gave  the  following  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  the  same  matter.  In  reply  to  the  observation ; 
*  Q.  5482.  It  has  been  stated  in  evidence  before  us  that  if  you  pour  into 
water  a  volume  of  sewage  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  water 
into  which  it  is  cast,  the  water  will  so  operate  upon  it  in  deodorizing 
and  destroying,  and  breaking  up  its  elements-— into  its  primitive 
elements,  in  fact — ^that  it  would  no  longer  be  sewage,  or  possess  any 
of  its  noxious  qualities.  You  apparently  hold  a  contrary  opinion  P — 
This  I  am  sure  of:  the  urea  in  tne  sewage  in  such  a  water  would  be 
very  readily  broken  up  into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acids,  and  a  little 
exposure  would  dispose  of  the  urea-,  but  the  albuminoid  matter  in 
sewage  is  extremely  persistent,  and  one  of  the  results  of  the  whole 
investigation  is  this,  tnat  albuminoid  matter  is  veiy  persistent  indeed, 
and  you  could  not  depend  upon  any  treatment  such  as  you  have  men- 
tioned getting  rid  of  the  albuminoid  matter. 

'  54So.  But  will  not  certain  changes  take  place  even  in  the  albu- 
minoid matter  P — Yes,  certainly ;  but  the  change  is  very  slow,  and  it 
is  veiT  irregular.' 

Of  the  evid^ice  of  Dr.  Frankland,  the  following  questions  and 
answers  embrace  the  more  important  parts : — 

'  Q.  6222.  What  does  your  expenence  tell  you  is  the  efiect  of  the 
quality  of  the  present  supply  in  lK>ndon  on  the  health  of  the  popular 
tion  generally  r — I  cannot,  of  course,  trace  anv  direct  connection 
between  the  present  supply  and  the  health  of  the*  jsopulation,  but  I 
consider  that  water  contaminated  with  sewage  contains  that  which  is 
noxious  to  human  health.  There  is  no  process  practicable  on  a  large 
scale  by  which  the  noxious  material  can  be  removed  firom  water  once 
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60  contaminated ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion  that  water  which  has 
once  been  contaminated  by  sewage  or  manure  matter  ia  thenceforth 
unsuitable  for  domestic  use. 

'  6226.  You  state  that  you  have  come  to  the  oondumon  that  sewage 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  contaminations  of  this  water,  because  you 
find  a  skeleton  there  in  the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  P — Yes ;  and 
also  of  ammonia,  which  I  think  I  omitted  to  mention ;  but  that  is  a 
very  insignificant  part  of  the  skeleton. 

'  6227.  Is  it  possible  that  those  nitrates  and  nitrites  could  be  pre- 
sent in  the  water  without  its  having  been  contaminated  with  sewage  P 
Could  they  be  produced  by  some  other  cause  than  that  of  sewage  r — 
They  coula  be  caused  by  manure  throvm  into  the  water,  or  by  manure 
appHed  to  the  land. 

'  6228.  But  are  they  attributable  to  nothing  else  P — ^No ;  nothing 
else,  I  believe. 

'  6223.  With  regard  to  the  Kent  water,  we  had  some  evidence 
yesterdav  to  the  effect  that  you  must  have  been  mistaken  in  findinp^ 
traces  of  sewage  in  tiiese  chalk  wells,  the  water  being  taken  at  a  depth 
of  250  feet  in  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wells  themselves 
being  lined ;  therefore  the  water  must  have  filtered  through  the  chalk ; 
and  there  could  be  no  trace  of  the  skeleton  of  sewa^.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  skeleton  of  sewage,  as  you  describe  it,  will  find  its 
way  down  to  a  depth  of  250  feet,  and  that  after  filtration  through 
flravel,  and  ultimately  through  the  chalk,  its  presence  will  still  oe 
detected  P — There  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  it.  that  this  skeleton  of 
which  I  speak,  but  which  is  a  very  different  tning  from  the  sewage 
itnelf,  is  present.  I  have  never  stated  that  the  water  which  has  filtered 
through  the  chalk  in  this  vray  contains  unaltered  sewage :  it  is  this 
imaginary  skeleton  of  sewage  that  I  find  in  water  so  filtered. 

'  6240.  The  presence  of  what  other  elements  would  lead  you  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  quality  of  water  as  injurious  to  health  P — In  the 
first  place,  when  water  is  once  contaminated  with  sewage,  there  is  no 
process  to  which  it  is  afterwards  subjected  which  will  efiectually 
remove  all  that  sevrage  contamination  from  the  water ;  filtration  will 
not  do  it,  in  certain  cases,  at  all  events.  I  have  foimd  the  excrements 
of  cholera  patients  cannot  be  filtered  out  of  water ;  that  after  a  degree 
of  filtration  which  I  believe  is  never  attained  by  the  water  companies, 
and  rarely  attained,  perhaps,  by  the  passage  over  soils  in  irrigation,  this 
vrater  stdl  remains  opalescent  from  the  rioe-water  evacuations  with 
which  it  has  been  mixed.  The  degree  of  danger  which  still  remains 
in  waters  from  difiSsrent  sources  varies,  obviously,  according  to  the 
amount  of  filtration  that  the  water  undergoes.  I  would  mu^  rather 
drink  the  chalk  water  of  the  Kent  Oompany,  even  if  it  had  been  con- 
taminated to  four  times  the  extent  of  the  Ijiames  water,  than  I  would 
drink  the  Thames  water;  because,  if  I  could  have  the  assurance  that 
none  of  that  sewage  or  manure  water  had  found  its  way  into  the  well 
through  fissures  in  the  chalk,  the  chalk  water  having  passed  through 
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flAY  100  feet  of  chalk,  would  be  yery  much  better  filtered  than  any  water 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  Thames. 

'  6292.  You  conclude  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  rid 
of  sewage  matter  by  running  water  P — I  do.  That  portion  of  it  which 
remains  imdecomposed  after  its  passage  through  tne  sewers  oxidizes 
with  extreme  slowness. 

*  6207.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  saj  that  you  cannot  dis- 
tinguish in  those  cases  whether  it  (the  organic  mtrogen)  is  derived  from 
vegetable  matter  or  firom  animal  matter? — I  have  said  that  until 
recently  it  had  been  impoasible  to  distinguish  between  the  two ;  but 
that  now  I  considered  tnat  the  proportion  between  the  carbon  and  the 
mtrogen  in  the  two  cases  afforded  a  oasis  from  which  we  could  in  mauy 
instances  decide. 

*  68S8.  It  would  seem  that  you  camiot  very  well  refer  the  presence 
of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  the  water  exclusively  to  previous  sewage  con- 
tamination.— [After  alludiuff  to  the  presence  of  materials  in  rain-water 
which  may  furnish  a  smiul  quantity  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  Dr. 
Frankland  observed] :  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  waters 
which  it  is  well  Imown  cannot  be  contaminated  by  manure  or  by 
sewage,  never  do  contain  those  nitrates  in  a  proportion  bringing  ibem 
near  to  the  point  of  contamination. 

*  6872.  Then  you  do  not  accept  the  theory  that  sewage  discharged 
at  point  A,  and  travelling  down  the  river,  is  so  oxidized  as  it  passes  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  is  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  its 
original  elements  are  not  to  be  found ;  but  it  is  converted  into  some 
other  substance  or  substances  which  are  not  detrimental  to  human 
health  ? — ^I  believe  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  generally  true  proposition.' 

Dr.  Odling^s  evidence  was  to  the  following  e£fect : — 

*  Q.  6448.  Have  vou  found  in  those  examinations  of  the  Thames 
water  the  presence  ot  sewa^  not  decomposed  P — ^I  have  not. 

'  6461.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  important  principle 
of  the  self-purifying  process  which  is  going  on  in  rivers  running  at  a 
given  velocity  P — ^Yes,  it  has.  There  may  be  great  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  that  self-purification  takes  place,  but  tibat  it 
does  take  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent  I  think  is  undeniable. 

'  6462.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  those  (nitrates)  which  have  been 
found  in  chalk  water  are  due  to  sewa^  P — It  is  a  point  upon  which 
there  is  no  positive  evidence,  but  I  am  mdined  to  think  that  it  is  not 
so,  for  we  find  them  distributed  so  irregularly.  For  instance,  the  deep- 
well  water  at  Tra&lgar  Square  and  the  deep-well  water  from  the  green 
sand  and  the  lower  chalk,  all  over  London,  is  nearly  free  from  nitrates 
and  nitrites,  whereas  the  water  of  ecjually  deep  wefis  elsewhere  in  the 
chalk  is  found  to  contain  very  considerable  Quantities  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites.  The  deep-well  water  from  nearly  all  iormations  has  been  found 
to  contain  nitzates.  Then,  moreover,  a  proportion  of  the  nitrates  which 
the  sewage  itself  undoubtedly  does  furnish  in  one  case  is  destroyed, 
and  in  another  is  not ;  and  so  frur  as  the  history  of  the  water  is  con- 
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cemed.  in  the  one  case  where  the  nitratee  are  destroyed  that  water  may 
show  but  a  very  small  amount  of  previous  sewage  contamination, 
whereas  it  mi^ht  have  had  a  much  larger  amount  than  the  other.' 

The  more  important  portion  of  the  evidence  of  the  next  witness, 
Sir  Benjamin  Biodie,  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'  6991.  Dr.  Frankland  states  very  distinctly  that  water  once 
contaminated  with  sewi^  is  unfit  for  human  use,  and  that  you  will 
still  find  what  he  calls  the  skeleton  of  sewage  present,  although  it  may 
have  travelled  100  miles,  and  been  exposed  to  nitration. — I  think  what 
is  asserted  by  Dr.  Frankland  is  true,  that  there  are  no  known  causes 
in  existence  On  which  we  can  adequately  rely  to  remove  the  sewage 
from  the  water.  Medical  statistics  will  tell  you  more  about  the  inju* 
rious  or  non-injurious  character  of  sewage  water  than  any  analysis 
would  do. 

'  7009.  Dr.  Frankland  considers  that  this  oiganic  nitrogen  in  the 
London  water  is  of  a  very  difierent  value  from  that  in  other  waters, 
because  the  proportion  of  oiganic  carbon  to  the  nitrogen  in  the  waters 
is  difierent  P — ^x es ;  this  appeals  to  me  a  very  important  fact. 

'  7011.  Tou  think  that  the  tests  of  the  greatest  delicacy  are  yet  in- 
sufficient to  determine  the  points  at  which  sewage  ceases  to  be  present  P 
— I  will  state  a  case,  whicn  is  really  an  absolutely  analogous  case  to 
the  case  of  water ;  namely,  the  case  of  the  atmosphere.  You  may  look 
at  the  atmosphere  as  really  a  great  ocean.  Gases  from  drains  are  being 
discharged  into  this  gaseous  ocean,  just  as  the  water  from  the  drains  is 
going  into  the  river.  These  gases  are  so  diluted  when  they  get  into 
the  atmosphere,  that  chemical  analysis  is  absolutely  impotent  to  reveal 
their  presence  in  any  given  portion  of  the  atmosphere.  But  nobody 
can  doubt  the  injurious  efiects,  under  certain  conditions;  of  the  gases 
and  other  organic  matters  present  in  the  atmosphere.  Another  most 
important  thing  is  this,  that  really  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  be- 
lieve that  the  injurious  character  either  of  sewage  or  of  gases  from  a 
drain  depends,  mndamentelly,  upon  the  quantity  of  that  sewage  or  of 
that  gas ;  in  all  probability  it  far  more  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
sewage— namely,  what  it  consiste  of.  Now,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
poisonous  matter  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  sewage  P  We  do  not 
know  that  at  idl.  Therefore,  now  can  we  possibly  say  when  that 
poisonous  matter  is  got  rid  of  from  the  water  or  from  the  airP  It  is  a 
question  that,  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  answer ;  .  .  .  but  the  question  ansee,  as  I  said  before,  whether 
a  prudent  person  likes  to  drink  water  which  contains  a  certain  quantity 
ofnitrates  and  nitrites,  or  that  when  analysed  is  found  to  contain  a 
certain  quantity  of  organic  carbon  and  nitrogen — ^water  into  which  you 
have  deuberatoly  put  cartloads  of  sewage  at  some  time  or  other  in  its 
course. 

'  7041.  If  water  is  supplied  to  a  town  from  a  river  which  in  a  part 
of  ite  course  has  received  previous  sewage  contamination,  and  if  that 
water  ia  used  on  a  laige  scale  by  that  town,  and  produces  no  ill  reaults, 
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and  chemicftl  analysis  &il  to  detect  anything  unusual  in  its  character, 
is  it  not  a  &ir  presumption  that  such  water  is  wholesome,  and  good 
water  for  the  use  of  a  town  supply  P — The  quegtion  is  whether  it  can  be 
dvxhfB  and  permanently  so  used.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  point 
at  issue.  We  should  have  found  out  long  ago  the  infurious  effects  even 
ofsmaU  quantities  of  sewage  if  the  sewage  were  always  injurious  ;  hut 
that  is  not  asserted.  It  is  only  supposed  that  under  certam  exceptional 
conditions  J  even  sewage  may  become  very  ir^urious.  The  injurious  cho" 
raibteT  of  a  water  inwregnated  with  sewage  matter  might  not  be  dis^ 
covered  for  years.  You  might  fo  on  using  it  for  years,  and  it  might  not 
be  discovered  :  and  yti  you  might  have  some  outbreak  of  disease  tn  the 
place,  which  nevertheless  tnight  be  conneeted  with  the  use  of  that  sewage 
waterJ 

Following  the  evidence  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  came  that  of  the 
late  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith.  !r  rom  this  it  is  not  necessary 
to  quote,  but  it  will  be  sumcient  to  observe  that  tiiese  gentlemen  sup* 
ported  to  a  condderable  extent  the  views  of  Dr.  Franldand  relative  to 
the  nitric  acid  in  water. 

The  Commissioners  themselves  make  the  following  observations  in 
reference  to  the  self-purification  of  streams : — 

'  But  though  for  these  reasons  we  believe  that  the  organic  con* 
lamination  of  the  Thames  is  much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined, 
stiU  it  would  be  sufficient  to  do  great  mischief,  were  it  not  for  a  most 
beneficial  provision  of  Nature  for  efiiecting  spontaneously  the  purifica* 
tion  of  the  streams.  Some  of  the  noxious  matter  is  removed  by  fish 
and  other  animal  life,  and  a  further  quantity  is  absorbed  by  the  growth 
of  aquatic  vegetation ;  but  in  addition  to  these  abstractions,  important 
changes  are  enected  by  chemical  action.  The  organic  compounds  dis- 
solved in  the  water  appear  to  be  of  a  very  unstable  constitution  and 
to  be  very  easily  decomposed,  the  great  agent  in  this  decomposition 
being  oxygen,  and  the  process  being  considerably  hastened  by  the  motion 
of  the  water.  Now,  as  such  wat»  always  contains  naturally  much  air 
dissolved  in  it,  the  decomposing  agent  is  ready  at  hand  to  exert  its 
influence  the  moment  the  matter  is  received  into  tilie  water ;  in  addition 
to  which  the  motion  causes  a  further  action  by  the  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere :  and  while  (as  in  the  Thames)  the  water  ffuls  jfrequently 
over  weirs,  passes  through  locks,  &c.,  causing  further  agitation  and 
aeration,  the  process  must  go  on  more  speedily  and  more  effectually. 

'  The  effects  of  the  action  of  oxygen  on  these  organic  matters  when 
complete  is  to  break  them  up,  to  destroy  all  their  peculiar  organic 
constitution,  and  to  rearrange  their  elements  into  permanent  inOiganic 
forms,  innocuous,  and  free  from  any  deleterious  quality.' 

On  this  pleasing  picture  we  would  now  offer  a  few  comments. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  noxious  matters 
hy  fish  and  vegetables,  we  would  remark,  that  during  their  life  they 
perform  execretoiy  functions,  giving  up  to  the  water,  products,  the 
nature  and  properaea  of  some  ox  which  are  not  well  ascertained^  and 
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the  imbibition  of  wbich  by  buman  beings  ie  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
subject  to  contemplate.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  time 
arriyes  when  these  animals  and  Ye^etaUes  die,  and  aid  in  the  corrap- 
tion  of  the  water ;  there  is  always  m  eveiy  river  a  vast  quantity  of  de- 
caying vegetable,  and  not  a  little  animal,  matter. 

Secondly.  Although  the  oxidising  process  above  described  does  in 
time  effect  tne  destruction  of  certain  forms  and  kinds  of  organic  matter^ 
no  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained  showing  that  it  really  does  destroy 
the  materies  mcroi  of  cholera,  typhoid,  and  other  epidemic  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  and  of  which  it  has  been  found  that  water  is  a  frequent 
diffkributor. 

Thirdly.  Neither  has  it  been  proved  that  the  action  of  oxygen  is  to 
convert,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  changes  are  really  effected,  all 
the  oivanic  substances  ^  wto  permanent  morffome  fonm,  mnaxiout  and 
free  from  any  deleterioue  quality ; '  in  fiict,  the  usual  effect  of  the 
transformation  is  to  convert  one  series  of  organic  compounds  into 
another  of  a  different  nature. 

Fourthly.  The  important  fiict  is  overlooked  that  the  apparent 
puriiication  is  in  part  duej  not  to  chemical  transformation  at  all,  out  to 
precipitation.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  fncal  and  much  other  sua- 
pended  matter  is  removed  from  running  water :  it  &11s  to  the  bottom 
of  the  river,  fouling  the  bed,  and  in  its  turn  polluting  the  water. 

We  will  now  make  a  few  further  remarks  as  to  vie  significance  to 
be  attached  to  the  presence  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  ammonia, 
and  nitric  acid  found  in  water.  These  are  in  themselves  in  no  respect 
injurious  except  when  contained  in  water  in  very  considerable  amount ; 
waters  are  met  with  which  contain  but  small  quantities  of  such  sub- 
stances, and  yet  have  been  jiroductive  of  disease;  ontheother  hand,  waters 
are  in  use  largely  contaminated  with  such  compounds,  and  which  have 
yet  not  been  known  to  produce  disease.  The  interest  whidi  attaches  to 
the  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  the  nitric  add,  &c.,  of  water,  and  the 
reason  for  determining  the  quantities  in  which  these  are  nresent,  lies 
in  the  &ct  taught  by  experience,  that,  as  a  rule,  to  whidi  tiiere  are 
many  exceptions,  waters  which  abound  in  those  substances  are  those 
which  most  frequently  give  rise  to  disease^  but  the  pmreit  dMUed 
water  would  do  the  same  thing  if  in  any  way  tt  were  to  become  catdam^ 
noted  with  the  ii^eetious  or  ctmtayioue  matter  of  typhoid  fever:  and 
hence  the  public  ought  obstinately  to  refuse  to  drink  water,  and  espe- 
cially river  water,  polluted  with  sewage,  and  this  although  they  are 
assured  it  has  been  filtered  aflar  the  manner  usually  practLsed  by  water 
coinpanies. 

The  next  point  to  which  we  would  advert  is  the  interpretation  to  be 
put  on  the  presence  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  water,  br.  Frankland 
affirms  that  they  are  derived  from  the  oxidation  of  various  kinds  of 
nitrogenous  matter  proceeding  from  several  different  sources,  and  that 
their  amount  indicates  the  extent  of  the  contamination  to  which  the 
waters  containing  them  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  subjected. 
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Dr.  Odling  diflsents  £rom  these  viewB,  and  thinks  there  may  be  other 
sources  or  the  nitrates  and  nitritesy  but  does  not  indicate  a  single 
additional  source,  while  the  facts  adverted  to  in  reply  to  question  6&2 
rather  confirm  than  otherwise  Dr.  Frankland*s  yiews  as  to  the  source 
and  origin  of  those  oxidized  nitrogenous  compounds.  It  is  only  when 
Dr.  Frankkod  bases  his  estimate  of  the  previous  sewage  contamination 
on  the  quantity  of  nitroppen  thus  found  that  he  seems  to  be  at  &ult ; 
but  even  here  the  &ult  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in<H- 
cated  by  the  objectors  to  Dr.  Franldand's  views.  Thus  in  waters  con-> 
taininff  much  vegetation^  part  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  as  well 
as  of  uie  undecomposed  mtro^nous  matter,  are  absorbed,  and  so  dis- 
appear, and  are  lost  to  analysis  and  subsequent  calculation. 

The  late  Dr.  Miller,  like  Dr.  Odling  ana  one  or  two  other  witnesses, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nitric  acid  found  in  water  might  be 
derived  from  otner  sources  than  decaying  organic  matter,  vegetable  or 
animal,  in  air  or  water ;  but  Dr.  Miller,  like  other  witnesses,  fsdled  to 
indicate  any  other  source  than  that  mentioned,  and  we  believe  we  may 
take  it  as  an  established  &ct,  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  waters  in  domestic 
use  in  this  country,  that  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  them  is  invariably 
derived  from  organic  matter  of  some  kind  or  other,  and  it  is  for  this 
position  that  Dr.  Frankland  has  so  long  and  ably  contended. 

Nitric  add  in  water  is,  then,  really  to  be  regarded  as  the  represen- 
tative of  decayed  organic  mattery  or,  as  Dr.  Frankland  somewhat 
figuratively  denominates  it,  as  the  ^leton  of  sewage,  and  as  the  evi- 
dence, and  to  some  extent  the  measure,  of  previous  sewage  contamina- 
tion. But  this  being  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  water  containing 
it,  even  in  large  amounts,  is  to  be  condemned ;  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
posing the  nitric  acid  to  be  unaccompanied  by  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
Toither,  supposing  the  water  not  to  be  liable  to  ready  contamination 
by  such  matter — as,  for  example,  the  waters  of  the  deep  weHs  of  Kent 
—then  we  may  safely  presume  such  v^ater  to  be  safe  mr  use,  even  for 
drinldng  purposes ;  tuihoiigh  this  water  is  too  hard  to  be  the  type  of 
really  the  best  and  most  suitable  water  for  domestic  use.  When. 
however,  a  water  contains  any  considerable  amount  of  nitric  add,  and 
at  the  same  time  any  great  amount  of  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or, 
if  even  free  from  such  matter,  is  placed  under  such  dreumstanoes  as 
to  T^uler  it  liable  to  such  contamination,  then  the  water  should  be 
oondemned  and  avoided. 

To  the  above  observations  of  our  own  may  be  added  some  of  the 
eritidsms  of  the  Oommisdoners  relative  to  tibie  inferences  based  upon 
chemical  analrseB  made  for  them,  and  especially  the  conclusions  of 
Dr.  Frankland.  to  which  we  have  already  refeired  at  such  length. 

The  Gommisdoners  specially  object  to  the  term  '  oriirinal  sewage 
contamination,'  and  to  the  statement  that  the  quantity  of  nitrites  and 
Bitzates  found  represent  the  measure  of  the  ^nrevious  sewage  con- 
taminations.' They  remark  that  Dr.  Franklana  refsrs  the  origin  of 
the  nitrites  and  nitiates '  not  dmply  to  organic  matter  taken  g|nerally, 
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but  to  sewage  or  manure  matter  specially;'  and  they  state^  'this 
seems  to  be  an  inference  which  can  hardly  be  accepted.  It  would  be 
perfectly  correct  if  all  the  nitrogenised  matter  supplied  to  the  Thames 
or  other  waters  was  after  conversion  into  nitrites  and  nitrates  retained 
in  the  water,  and  if  also  all  those  salts  could  be  referred  to  sewage  and 
manure  matter  only.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  '  All  the  anaiyaes/ 
they  say, '  show  how  variable  the  quantity  of  those  salts  is  in  different 
parts  of  the  river's  course,  and  that  the  quantity  present  at  any  place 
18  not  so  much  dependent  upon  the  sewage  received  as  the  removal 
which  has  been  effected  by  vegetation  and  other  causes,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  tributaries,  and  by  the  addition  from  springs ;  so  that, 
even  supposing  them  to  originate  solely  from  animal  matter,  the  residue 
affords  no  comparative  results  as  to  the  amount  of  the  original  con- 
tamination. The  interfering^  causes  are  too  numerous  to  ulow  us  to 
assign  any  value  to  the  remainder.' 

These  strictures  of  the  Commissioners  are  to  a  certain  extent 
correct ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  in  water 
are  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  almost  any  kind  of  organic 
matter,  though  in  sewage-polluted  rivers  they  are  doubtless  humly 
derived  from  sewage,  and  animal  nitrogenous  matter ;  also  that  t£ese 
acids  once  formed  disappear  from  water,  from  the  causes  mentioned 
by  the  Commissioners.  What  then  we  have  to  bear  in^iind  is  that 
the  acids  in  question  take  their  origin  in  nitrogenous  arffanie  matter 
of  some  kind  or  other,  not  exclusively  sewage :  and  next  that  '  the 
interfering  causes'  are  causes  of  decrease,  so  tnat  the  quantities  of 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids  actually  found  represent  usually  mr  less  thim 
^  the  previous  orCTnic  contamination.'  To  get  at  an  approximation 
of  the  organic  p^ution  of  water,  at  least  three  things  must  be  deter- 
mined: tne  free  ammonia,  the  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  and  the 
albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  matter. 

The  Commissioners  further  observe  that  the  sources,  such  as 
springs  and  wells,  most  free  from  possible  contamination,  show  the 
larger  skeletons,  tiiat  is  to  say,  the  largest  amount  of  nitric  add,  and, 
it  may  be  remarked,  the  smallest  amount  of  undecomj^oeed  nitrogenous 
matter.  This,  of  course,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  nund ;  but  stiU  the 
fact  remains,  that  the  nitric  acia  of  sprinjfs  and  wells,  however  deep, 
of  chalk  itself,  and  of  soils,  owes  its  existence  to  oxidised  orgamc 
matter,  and  that  the  quantity  found  does  really  represent  a  certain 
quantity  of  that  oisanic  matter.  The  water  of  deep  wells  m&kas  its 
way  into  those  weUs  from  the  sur&oe,  carrying  down  with  it  organic 
matter,  which,  for  the  most  part,  ere  it  reaches  these  wells,  has  become 
converted  into  nitric  acid« 

It  here  oocurs  to  us  to  remark  that  in  most  analyses  the  oxidized 
organic  matter  is  put  down  as  nitric  acid,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  whether  the  add  really  exists  in  that  form  or  as  nitrous 
acid.    Now  this  is  really  a  distinction  of  great  practical  importance, 
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and  no  chemist,  we  apprehend,  would  refuse  to  condemn  a  water  in 
which  nitrous  acid  was  present  in  any  considerable  amount. 

Purification  hy  FUtratum, 

Another  highly  important  means  of  purification  is  hy  filtration. 
The  process  of  purification  which  finds  its  best  exemplification  in  na- 
ture— namely,  percolation  through  soils — ^is  more  or  less  imitated  in  the 
yarious  methods  and  media  adopted  for  artificial  fiiltration.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  media  consist,  of  ammal  and  vegetable  charcoal,  including 
that  derived  from  peat,  metaUic  iron,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  peroxide 
of  manganese,  a  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  or  stUcated  carbon,  and  of 
carbon  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  or  magnetic  carbide,  sand,  graoel,  clay, 
and  a  great  variety  of  porous  substances,  including  sandstones,  wool, 
sponge,  &c.  Of  the  mode  of  action  of  several  of  these,  special  explana- 
tions will  be  given,  but  many  of  them  act  in  the  two  following  ways — 
first,  by  the  removal  of  suspended  matters,  and,  second,  by  dividing  the 
water  and  so  bringing  it  into  intimate  contact  with  the  air  which  per- 
meates and  fills  the  mterstices  of  the  several  filtering  media  through 
which  the  water  passes. 

Of  course,  the  powers  of  all  filters  are  limited,  and  they  speedily 
become  spoiled  when  too  much  work  is  thrown  upon  them  at  one 
particular  time — ^that  is  to  say,  when  water  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  organic  matter,  say  six  or  eight  grains  per  gallon,  is  rapidly  passed 
through  them.  In  this  case  the  requisite  time  is  not  afforded  tor  the 
due  action  of  the  filters,  which  become  simply  dogged ;  but  when  water 
containing  only  a  moderate  amount  of  impurity,  as  one  grain  per  gallon, 
especially  of  organic  matter  in  solution,  is  passed  through,  then  the 
action  of  the  better  filters,  particularly  those  containing  chsffcoal,  is  not 
only  satis&ctoiy,  but  continuous.  Still,  all  filters  require  to  be  cleansed 
from  time  to  time,  including  even  those  into  the  composition  of  which 
charcoal  enters. 

I2r.  Parkes  giyes  the  following  directions  for  the  cleansing  of 
domestic  filters :  '  Every  two  or  three  months  (according  to  the  mnd 
of  water)  4  to  6  ounces  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate,  or  20  to  80  grains  of  the  solid  permanganate,  in  a 
quart  of  distilled  water,  and  10  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  should 
be  poured  throuj^h,  and  subsequentiy  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  pure 
hycuochloric  acid  in  2  to  4  gallons  of  distilled  water ;  this  both  aids 
the  action  of  the  permanganate  and  assists  in  dissolving  manganic 
oxide  and  calcium  carbonate.  Three  gallons  of  distilled  or  good  rain 
water  should  then  be  poured  through,  and  the  filter  is  fit  again  for  use.' 

In  order  to  insure  the  freedom  of  the  animal  charcoal  used  from 
phosidiate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  it  should  be  well  vrashed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
any  charcoal  has  become  deteriorated  by  use,  the  nitrogen  is  to  be 
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estimated  by  distillation  with  permangaiiate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  hy 
combuBtioB  with  oxide  of  copper. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  best  of  all  filtering  materials  is  animsi 
charcoal,  as  also  that  its  efficiency  depends  mainly  upon  its  extra- 
ordinary absorbing  and  oxidising  properties,  and  hence  this  substance 
enters  into  the  composition  of  nearly  aU  theportable  and  domestic  filters 
in  use.  For  details  respecting  ihe  action  of  animal  charcoal  in  the  puri- 
fication of  water  see  '  Parkes'  Hygiene.'  MetaUie  iron  in  the  form  of 
trtre  and  eponay  iron  and  nuunnetic  oxide  of  iron  are  all  employed  in  the 
filtration  and  purification  o^  water.  Their  action  is  mainly  limited  to 
the  albuminous  matters  and  the  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  water,  which 
they  deoxidise  into  ammonia.  The  water  is  decomposed  by  the  metallic 
iron,  oxide  of  iron,  and  hydrogen  being  formed.  This  hydro^n  com- 
bines with  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  matter  to  form  ammonia.  The 
action  of  the  magnetic  oxide  is  simply  that  of  a  reducing  agent  with- 
out decomposition  of  the  water. 

Piirifkatum  by  IVecipitation. 

Another  method  of  purification,  which  is  for  the  most  part  mecha- 
liical,  consists  in  the  precipitation  of  the  mineral  and  organic  matter 
held  both  in  suspension  and  in  solution  in  the  water.  Tiie  lime  pre- 
cipitated in  darkens  softening  process,  as  already  mentioned,  cairies 
down  with  it  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  albuminoid  matter  in 
solution  in  the  water,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  organic  matter  is  pre- 
cipitated when  calcareous  waters  such  as  that  of  tiie  Oolne  are  mixed 
with  peaty  waters,  like  that  of  the  Way. 

We  have  further  to  notice  another  most  important  means  of  the 
purification  of  water  by  the  development  and  ^wth  in  it  of  innu- 
merable forms  of  Uomff  organic  productians,  both  vegetablB  and 
animal,  and  this  we  shall  do  at  some  length  and  in  the  following  sepa- 
rate section. 

By  boilinff  also^  water  may  be  purified  to  a  considerable  extent,  it 
causing  the  precipitation,  if  properly  carried  out,  of  the  whole  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  which  carries  down  with  it  a  portion  of  the  organic 
matter,  it  killing  the  inAisoria  and  the  other  living  organic  produc- 
tions, and  it  is  also  possibly  rendering  innocuous  the  animal  poisons 
productive  of  special  diseases  *,  and  therefore,  should  it  be  necessary 
to  make  use  of  a  suspected  water  for  drinlang  purposes,  it  should 
first  be  baiiedf  and  this  precaution  should  never  be  neglected.  Or  a 
few  drops  of  permanganate  may  be  added,  as  it  assists  greatiy  in  rea- 
derinff  a  water  pure ;  and  this  compound,  used  in  so  soull  a  quantity, 
would  not  exert  any  injurious  emcL  The  solution  should  be  added 
until  the  water  becomes  slightly  pink,  and  further  small  quantities 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  until  it  ceases  to  become  decolorised. 

The  permanganate  readily  removes  in  most  cases  the  offensive  smell 
of  impure  water^  and  if  this  be  due  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen^  it  will 
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be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  sulpliateB  of  manganeee  and  potash 
hexDg  formed.  With  most  waters  treated  in  this  manner^  a  precipitate 
of  peroxide  of  manganese  occurs,  and  this  likewise  assists  in  the  puri- 
fication of  the  water,  by  canying  down  suspended  matters. 

The  action  of  this  test  is  promoted  by  warming  the  water  previous 
to  its  employment.  Waters  thus  treated  sometimes  exhibit  a  fiednt 
yellow  tint,  arising  from  the  suspended  oxide  of  manganese.  This  is 
most  easily  removed  by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  but  bv  the 
use  of  alum  the  same  object  may  also  be  usually  accomplished,  the 
combination  of  the  two  meUiods  producing  more  effectual  purification. 
Or,  lastly,  alum  only  may  be  added  to  water,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  6  grains  to  the  gallon.  This  substance  acts  best  in  those  waters 
which  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime  being  formed,  and  these,  together  with  hydrate  of  alumina, 
become  precipitated,  canying  down  with  them  in  their  descent  most 
of  the  organic  matter  in  suspension,  with  a  little  of  that  also  in  solu- 
tion. No  reliance,  however,  should  be  placed  upon  this  test  for  the 
purification  of  a  really  bad  and  disesse-contaminated  water.  Should 
a  water  be  deficient  in  carbonate  of  lime,  a  little  chloride  of  calcium 
and  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  added,  and  the  water  allowed  to  stand 
for  some  time. 

Carbonate  of  soda  boiled  with  the  water  contributes  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  purification  of  water  than  does  simply  boiling,  since  not 
only  is  the  carbonate  of  lime  precipitated  by  the  boiling,  but  those 
salts  which  contribute  to  the  permanent  hardness  of  water  are  also 
decomposed,  the  following  reactions  taking  place.  The  lime  and  mag-< 
nesia  of  the  sulphates  combine  with  the  carbonate  of  soda,  forming 
insoluble  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  re- 
mains in  solution  as  sulphate  of  soda.  The  chlorides  of  the  same  bases 
are  converted  into  carbonates,  chloride  of  sodium  resulting.  Lastly, 
the  nitrites  and  nitrates  of  lime  of  magnesia  are  likewise  converted 
into  carbonates,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of  soda  being  formed.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  chemical  action  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  softening 
water  is  very  complete,  and  this  explains  the  popularity  of  the  use  of 
soda  for  washing,  cleansing,  and  even  cooking  purposes. 

ON  'iJVnsrG  OBGANISICS'  IN  POTABLE  WATER. 

As  we  were  the  first  to  employ  the  microscope  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  oiganic  matter  held  in  suspension  ^  in  many 
watffls,  we  have  some  riffht  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion  of  the 
significance  to  be  'attached  to  the  presence  of  '  living  organisms'  in 
potable  water. 

The  suspended  organic  matter  contained  in  many  waters  is  proved 
on  examination  with  the  microscope  to  consist  of  v^table  and 
animal  matter,  both  dead  and  living,  the  dead  consisting,  for  the  most 
part,  of  particles  of  decaying  vegetable  and  animal  tissues,  chiefly  the 
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former,  and  the  living  of  either  the  gporulea  or  ova,  or  tlie  fiillj  dere- 
loped  orgameioe  of  a  great  varietf  of  ^n^'  and  Alga,  including  Diato- 
macea,  Detmidea,  and  Gm/ervete ;  of  InfutoHa  or  ammalculea ;  of 
Entomottracea  or  water-fleas,  of  Atmelid<f  oi  woims,  &nd  of  countlees 
other  productions. 


In  Boine  waters  these  several  living  organiBms  greatlj  abound,  and, 
indeed,  to  auch  an  extent,  that  from  a  Winchester  quart  filled  with 
*"?■  *"'=''  water  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  iliiutrations  sufficient 
to  fill  a  whole  volume.    Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  dieee 
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oiganiams,  nunute  as  are  man;  of  them,  tire  all,  or  neorlT  all,  to  be 
found  elaborately  described  and  figured  in  a  variety  of  works  on 
natural  historj,  MdihaTing  its  place  in  a  system  of  daBsificAtion,  and 
Mcli  Iwing  diatJDguiahed  by  a  scientific  name. 


nDasATWAniiioo  aBiDgi,ian. 
ill  insmliiK  ihinn  thi  mon  retnukibls  anlnal  uid  ngiiatti  proiIiHAIoiii, 
lad  uid  BTlns,  ftiniHl  In  tbe  water  ot  tli*  Tbims  >t  Wulrrloo  BnOft,  la- 


Now  it  is  esperiaUy  b  the  water  of  rivers,  and  partJcnlarly  those 
eontaminaled  by  sewage,  that  these  living  productions  most  abound ; 
these  waters  may  in  general  be  said  to  swarm  with  them.  They  also 
occur  abundantly  in  tbe  water  of  ponds  and  lakes,  and  occasionally 
to  a  much  lees  extent  in  that  of  ehallow  wells ;  but  usually  they 
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are  absent  from  eucli  waters,  at  they  are  mvariiMyfrom  thorn  ef  Iht 
iUqter  and  purer  aprtngt  and  wailt. 

The  purer  watete  Iwiiig  free  from  them,  thay  are  hence  in  noieapect 
eeeential  to  water ;  thej'  ifi  contuh  nitiof^,  which  thej  derire  Irom 
the  nitrogenouB  matter  contained  in  the  water,  and  thej  are  therefore, 

Fig.  I. 


GRimj  JnHcno!!  Oohfaht,  IgJ], 
Dili  vDRminff  npmoDta  the  Eiflf  mo/ KDd  wfftAiA^  prndcicC' 
la  the  water  ■■  inppUBiI  bj  tha  Ouim  JuxcnoN  Conns 


beyond  all  gneation,  an  evidence  of  the  eiisteaca  of  impurity  in  the 
waters  in  which  they  are  found. 

_     That  they  also  help  to  puri^  such  water  by  appropriating-  a  por- 
tion of  the  dead  organic  matter  in  solution,  and'flxing  it  in  their  own 
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liring  tiseuM,  and  §o  arr««tiii^  decompoiition,  is  ako  true  ;  but  tlioee 
-who  drink  Bnch  vuten  are  Btill  under  the  neceaaity  of  swaUowing 
them  in  the  hying  state. 

Now  these  WBll-known  and  sdendficaUj-iuuned  liTing  organiems 
ftbound  in  the  imfiltered  n&tetB  of  the  Thamee,  Lea,  and  New  Biver ; 


«  of  tfea  WuT  UiDDLiaEr  Cohfant. 


but  hy  the  pToeeaa  of  filtiatdoa  to  which  the  wat«ra  of  the  London 
water  companies  are  now  aubjected,  a  vary  large  proportion  of  them 
ia  lemoved ;  hut  uBuallv  by  no  means  the  whole,  So  that  the  niunber, 
variety,  and  size  of  the  living  organisms  still  contained    in    the 
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Ijondon  waten  after  flltrotdon,  as  delivered  bj  tlie  compiusiee  to  the 
eoDMimen,  afford  an  excelleot  teat  of  the  effideuc;  or  otherwise  of  the 
means  of  nitration  adopted. 

Any  person,  therefore,  who  bHa  to  testhj  the  microBcope  the 
efficiency  of  the  flltfation  of  any  water  known  to   contain  such 


ElMUli  tti*  ebM  aimal  uiil  HgvteAk  prodnctlani,  li 
pmcDt  lu  tlu  mtor  of  th«  Chklbia  Comfuiy. 

organisma,  neglects  to  employ  a  very  valuable  means  of  ascertaining  so 
important  a  fact. 

So  great  is  the  eflect  of  filtration  in  reducing  the  number  of  living 
productions  in  water,  that  we  are  even  led  to  entertun  the  hope  that 
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tt  ptocen  of  filtntion  may  1w  devimd  and  pnetised  which  will  entiralr, 
or  almoAt  free,  our  metropolitan  diinMng-waters  fium.  these  highly 
objoctdouable  imi&hitaTitfl. 

Thia  reenlt,  it  Bhoold  he  borne  in  mind,  howsTer,  is  aa  y«t  far 
from  bung  reoUzed. 


We  DOW  heg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fol- 
lowing lemarka. 

It  ia  the  belief  of  many  medical  m«D  of  hi{^  |KKntion  and  atbun- 
menta  t^t  choleta  and  some  other  diseases  owe  thur  origin  and  difiti- 
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gion  to  minute  germs  coDtfuued  in  water,  and  eepedallT  in  the  water 
of  riTeis.  Well  now,  if  the  process  of  flltiation  is  not  efficient  enough 
to  remove  all  those  more  considerable  and  well-known  ereatnies, 
which  are  named,  described,  and  figured  in  scientifie  books,  it  cer- 
tainly must  &il  to  remove  the  minute  cholera  gsrms,  Ac. 


LAUBZTH  COHFUIT,  IWI. 

I«  tJU  orgHiilolBMtar.  Urlnf  imd  deKlf  npvliill  J  the  T^vHi  J 
'  -  '     '     '     -  th«n  conUliMd  In  ths  ntec  «■  mppllsd  bj  tb 


'  Ah,  but,'  exclaims  somebodj, '  I  don't  believe  in  cholera  frenns.' 
Well,  at  all  eventfl,  the  lact  is  eetablished  to  the  eatiafaction  of  most 
scientific  men,  that  cholera  is  communicable  through  the  medium  of 
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impure  water,  and  that  it  has  tlma.  more 
Thames  water;  and  if  the  poison  of  that  d 


a  the  liquid  form;  and  if  the  proceea  of  filtration  dow 
}    not   sufficient    to    remove    solid   impuritieB  — '  living 


Sunpli  of  tha  wild 


c^anisiaa' — it  is  certainlj  inadequate  to  the  abstraction  of  the  liquid 

So,  view  the  matter  how  we  will,  it  is  imposuhla  to  arrive  at  anj 
other  &ir  or  safe  conclusion  than  that  the  piteence  of  these  organisms 
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in  potable  water  is  of  varr  considernble  importanoe.  Bearing:  aU  theaa 
particulam  in  mini,  we  rfiall  now  be  in  a  position  to  jnd^  whether 
Dr.  FnnlflaQd  has  exiseeded  Mb  duty  in  institutiiig  microeopical 
examinations  of  the  metropolitan  waters,  &nd  how  &r  he  ia  open  t«  anj 


ttn  at  tb*  Knr  Rim  Oomfiht,  ihowliig  tbf  nun  nmurk. 
Id  i*g4latlt  jaodaaiaat  tboi  mnt»iii«ii  In  It  u  lappUsd  to  ttx 


juBt  animadTerrion  for  publicly  commenting  on  Hie  presence  of 
living  oiRBnisms  in  such  water.  In  our  judgment,  Had  he  not 
done  60,  he  would  have  Mien  short  of  that  pliun  duty  which  he 
baa  diKhaiged,  in  the  inteiests  of  tlie  puUic,  bo  ably  and  «o  couia- 
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geoualv.  That  a  chaige  of  exaggeiatioii  should  have  heen  made 
frnder'this  head  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  since  it  emanates  from 
those  who  from  their  position  and  duties  should  have  been  better 
informed  than  to  have  made  it,  and  since  their  authority  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  and  so  do  much  injury  to  the  public. 

Fig.  10. 


Hakpstbad  Gompavt,  1801. 

Sample  of  the  water  of  the  Hamfsixao  COKPAirr,  exhibiting  the  prlndpal 
Mv  prodaottone  then  detected  in  it  ai  sappUed  by  this  OompeBy.    320 


With  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  reports  of  M^or  Bolton,  the 
recentlY-appointed  Water  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  who 
ii;  we  DelieYe^  an  engineeri  and  not  a  chemist  or  microscopist,  and  with 
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one  or  two  brief  comments  theraoD,  we  will  bring  these 

'  I  think  it  IB  to  be  r^retted,'  reports  the  Watw  Examiner,  'that 
iuchtenne  aa"(H^  orgmitnu"  vad  " ntoeing  oiyammu'' he-vettem 


need  so  frequently  and  indefinitely.  It  IB  well  known  that  it  is  impo»- 
rible  altofiiether  tofretridof  the  Bimpleet  forms  of  vegetable  and  uunul 
life,  which  ahould  be  imderstood  by  such  twm>,  eren  by  the  most 
perfect  filtration,'  &e. 

Then  appean  to  us  to  be  &r  more  reason  to  regret  tiiat  the  Water 
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Examiner,  to  whom  tlie  puUic,  from  his  official  position,  naturally  look 
for  sound  advice  and  protection,  should  have  penned  such  a  paragraph. 

Watkb  op  Orakd  JuKcnoN  Company  (from  Oiitern),  18M. 

Fig.  12. 


a,  Famnsda,  2  ipedes ;  b,  Yortiotlla  oonTaUaria ;  e,  Ooleps  hirtiu  ;  d,  Pan- 
dorios  Morum ;  e,  Scenedesmiu  qnadricaada ;  /,  Navlcnla  amphlsbflena ;  g^ 
KaTicnla  spbcropbora ;  A,  ABterionelia  formosa ;  i,  Fragilaria  capudna ;  k. 
Brown  actixe  sporalea ;  I,  StatioDary  green  spomles ;  m,  Threads  of  fJender 
fnngns ;  n.  Organic  and  earthy  matter ;  o,  Anguillula  flaylalls.  Magnified 
220  diameters. 

So  &r  from  too  much  attention  haying  heen  paid  to  the  presence  of 
living  productions  in  the  Metropolitan  waters,  the  reverse  is  the  case ; 
and  m  moat  examinations  of  such  waters  by  chemists  their  existence  is 


/ 
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uaually  altogether  overlooltea.  We  ren^nd  the  Water  Eunuoer  thftt 
in  the  purer  watera,  tha»e  freeet  from  dangnrouB  contaminatioii,  such 
as  those  of  eprings  aiid  deep  welli,  th«e  productiona  do  not  occur  at 

Wins  OF  Soimiirui  jimd  TinnHUi  CoapuiT  (trom  CWem),  i»H. 


a,  Blool-n 
PuamBda ;  l, ^ 


bom:  I. Thmdi of  Ji)end« fDDgua ;  I.UlnuUiur-aliapBd  bodi«:  v,  Orgmilo 
uid  euih]'  uuttec.    MignUled  a  ii,  A  100,  ud  tha  tea  330  dlunetcn. 

all ;  that  their  piewiice  is  an  eiidence  of  impurit]' ;  that  ttlttation,  as 
even  now  pactised  bj  the  water  companiee,  does  succeed  in  removing 
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br  far  tlie  fireater  number  of  these  Ima^r  oi^niuisma ;  and  so  fer  from 
acknowiedjfing  that  it  b  imposBible  alWgetber  to  get  rid  of  them  bv  the 
moat  perfect  filtnttioa,  we  believe  that  it   u  possible ;    and  we  are 

Wai^  or  Bocanrta*  ued  Yauiiull  Caxrurt  (bom  Sarrlce-pipr).  insi. 


'.  BiinorU ;  d,  FuumetilLmi  aurelln ;  f, 
,    ....    ,    ..        ,  ,.  VortioelU  couYollarU;  A.Coleiisliirlus; 
'.  Pedtantrniu  boryuuiu ;  t,  SoeucdnDitiK  acatui ;  I,  Ualoalis  vntiiinii ;  rn. 

p.KilBotaUSlgntoliltai  r.  Fn^metiu of  iniiK.-ulur flura ;  i. Guruti curpu. 
cknoC  wbeot;  /,Buich  ;  t>,  Huik  of  what;  n, Haln ol wbeit ;  i,  Eintaj 


Terv  certain  that  llie  numbers  at  present  i^oDtained  ii 
wateis  might  be  etill  fortber  very  greatly  reduced  by  a 


/ 
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method  of  filtration  than  that  now  practised.  We  presume  that  even 
the  Water  Examiner  to  the  Board  of  Trade  will  not  affirm  that  the 
method  of  filtration  now  adopted  by  the  water  companies  is  the  most 
effective  it  is  possible  to  devise. 

Major  Bolton  seems  very  much  concerned  lest  the  public  mind 
should  become  alanaed  as  to  the  state  of  the  present  water  supply. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  really  no  fear  of  any  such  result.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  rouse  the  public  on  such  ques- 
tions, and  that  they  almost  invariably  display  an  apathy  as  marvellous 
as  it  ii  culpable. 

It  is  some  satis&ction  ti>  know  that  between  the  quality  of  the 
water  wherewith  the  metropolis  was  supplied  prior  to  me  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1852,  and  that  which  is  now  furnished  to  its  millions  of 
inhabitants,  the  greatest  possible,  indeed  we  may  almost  say  the  greatest 
conceivable,  difference  exists. 

Before  ike  date  named,  three  of  the  companies  drew  their  supplies 
of  water  from  between  the  metropolitan  bridges — namel]^  the  Lambeth, 
the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall,  and  the  Chelsea  Gompamee ;  while  the 
West  Middlesex  Company  took  its  water  from  the  Thames  at  Hammer^ 
smith,  and  the  Grand  Junction  Company  from  the  river  at  Brentford. 
Now,  prior  to  1852,  it  was  an  easy  thing  to  demonstrate,  especiallv  in 
the  water  of  the  Southvrark  and  Vauxhall  Company,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  that  of  the  Lambeth  Company,  as  taken  from  the  mains,  the 
presence  of  the  constituents  of  the  foscal  matter  derived  from  the 
sewers.  Thus,  by  means  of  the  microscope  could  be  readily  discovered, 
in  a  bottle  of  such  water,  the  cells  of  potato,  the  hain  and  husk  of 
wheat,  the  broken  muscular  Jibrc  of  the  meat  consumed,  as  well  as  the 
filaments  of  the  cotton  plant,  derived  no  doubt  from  paper.  It  has 
been  our  lot,  not  uanequently,  to  demonstrate  these  matters  in 
the  water  referred  to,  while  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Microscopical 
Examination  of  the  Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis,'  published  in 
1850,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  made  known  the  met  and  represented 
the  constituents  of  fsecal  matter  thus  detected  in  well-executed  wood 
engravings :  thus  there  is  no  room  left  for  doubt  or  question.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  matters  present  in  the  water  of  certain  of  the  companies, 
thev  all  swarmed  witn  living  productions,  especially  Annelidse,  Infu- 
Borin,  Confervse,  Desmidese,  Diatomacese,  not  omitting  to  mention 
especially  our  old  friends,  Vibriones,  which  have  been  recently  chris- 
tened afresh  Microzvmes  and  Bacteria. 

Well,  then,  at  tfiat  period  it  was  a  common  thing  for  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  to  have  returned  to  them,  in  the  water  of 
which  they  daily  paxtook,  a  portion  of  their  own  excreta. 

This  horrible  state  of  things  has  no  doubt  been  rectified  by  the  Act 
of  1852,  wkereby  the  Thames  Companies  were  compelled  to  take  their 
water  from  the  river  at  Thames  Ditton,  subjecting  it  to  comparatively 
efiicient  filtration. 

Although  we  have  on  many  occasions  demonstrated  the  impor- 
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tance  of  the  microficope  in  detennining  the  nature  of  the  organic  con- 
stituents contained  in  potable  waters,  yet  up  to  this  time  the  use  of 
that  instrument  in  the  examination  of  water  continues  to  be  greatly 
neglected.  We  well  recollect  that  when  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Water  Supply,  in 
1851  (of  which  the  late  Sir  James  Graham  was  chairman),  we  pro- 
duced abundant  and  overwhelming  proofs  that  the  waters  with  which 
London  was  then  supplied,  literaUy  swarmed  at  all  seasons  with  living 
productions,  and  this  even  as  delivered  to  the  consumers.  We  showed 
numerous  drawings  delineating  some  of  the  more  prominent  forms,  we 
gave  their  scientific  names,  and  described  the  classes  or  orders  to  which 
they  severally  belonged.  We  demonstrated  also  that  some  of  these 
waters  abounded  in  muscular  fibre  and  other  matters  derived  from  the 
fieoes,  and  yet  we  believe  that  this  evidence  failed  to  produce  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  Committee,  and  the  late  Professor  Brande, 
who  was  the  next  witness  examined  after  ourselves,  stated  in  the  most 
confident  manner  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  waters  of  the  Thames 
contained  anv  such  living  productions  as  had  been  described. 

Even  in  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis, 
which  was  conducted  before  a  Royal  Commission  so  late  as  1869,  no 
evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  condition  of  the  waters  as  revealed  by  the 
microscope,  and  hence  the  Commissioners  were  left  without  a  very 
important  means  of  judging  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  then 
supply  upon  which  they  were  deputed  to  form  an  authoritative  opinion  j 
and  here  it  will  be  well  to,  point  out  that  rivers  as  sources  for  supply 
for  drinking  purposes  are  oojectionable  from  the  fact  that  they  teem 
with  thousands  of  different  kinds  of  living  productions;  that  they 
contain  the  ova  of  various  parasites ;  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
fungoid  or  animalcular  theories  of  diseases,  it  is  in  rivers  that  the 
germs  would  be  sure  to  be  present,  and  through  them  that  the  diseases 
would  be  disseminated ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  epidemic  diseases  arise 
from  special  animal  poisons,  rivers  afford  the  most  effective  channels 
for  their  diffusion. 

In  fact,  a  river  may  be  likened  to  an  open  sewer,  and  it  is  indeed 
the  readiest  channel  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  impurities  of  the  dis- 
tricts through  which  the  river  flows. 

The  preceding  observations  have  reference  mainly  to  the  smaller 
organic  productions  present  in  water,  and  which  require  the  microscope 
for  their  satisfactory  examination  and  identification,  and  which  for  tne 
most  part  are  free  and  unattached.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
the  larger  productions  contained  in  water,  M^fish  and  aquatic  vegetation, 
exert  likewise  a  very  considerable  effect  in  the  purification  of  water,  by 
removing  from  it  a  lar^  quantity  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter. 

The  illustrations  given  in  this  article  of  the  many  productions  found 
in  water  used  for  drinking,  and  chiefly  those  of  the  Tnames  and  Metro- 
politan Water  Companies,  were  made  some  years  since,  and  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  do  not  represent  the  condition  of  the 
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waters  now  supplied  by  those  companies,  which  has  of  late  undergone 
very  great  improvement.  8tiU  the  drawings  in  question  possess  much 
interest  and  value^  for  living  organic  productions,  animal  and  vegetable, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  waters  employed  for 
all  domestic  purposes^  including  drinking. 


XICBOZmSS  IN  WATER. 

Microzymes  or  Bacteria,  the  Varieties  of  which  are  included  under 
the  general  term '  Schizomycetes,'  are  other  names  for  our  familiar  friends 
Vibriones,  concerning  the  presence  of  which  in  potable  water,  in  the 
renal  excretion,  and  in  the  rice-water  dischaiges  of  cholera,  we  many 
years  ago  treated  in  several  publications  relating  to  those  subjects. 
Dt,  Buraon  Sanderson,  by  his  recent  experiments  and  observations, 
has  invested  these  minute  organisms  with  a  new  interest  and  impor- 
tance, as  we  now  propose  to  make  apparent. 

Microzymes,  in  their  fully-formed  state,  consist  of  infinitely  minute 
bodies,  of  an  elongated  or  staff-like  form,  and  with  rounded  and  slightly 
enlarged  ends.  They  appear  to  proceed  from  minute  particles  of  matter 
imbedded  in  a  transparent  base  or  substance,  often  of  a  spheroidal  form ; 
thev  are  coloiu^  brown  by  iodine ;  they  contain  nitrogen  in  their  com- 
position, and  are  now  believed  by  most  observers  to  be  of  a  vegetable 
nature  allied  to  fungi,  both  morphologically  and  physiologically.  They 
occur  in  liquids  or  moist  air,  but  not  dry  air :  in  the  first  instance  in  a 
jelly-like  basis,  which  also  is  presumed  to  be  of  an  albiuuinoid  cha- 
racter, but  subsequently  either  difllused  throughout  the  liquid  or  forming 
a  scum  on  the  surface ;  in  which  latter  case  I)r.  Sanderson  has  observed 
that  the  rods  stand  vertically  side  by  side.  They,  in  some  cases,  as  in 
Pasteur*s  solution,  accompany  and  promote,  if  they  are  not  the  cause  of, 
putrefactive  decomposition,  feeding  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  albuminoid 
material  wbich  the  liquid  contains,  and  when  that  is  absent,  even  on 
the  nitrogen  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  such  as  tartrate  of  ammonia. 

From  a  great  variety  of  experiments.  Dr.  Sanderson  ascertained 
that  microzymes  are  not  developed  in  liquids  which  have  been  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  866®  F.,  or  which  have  even  been  boiled,  and  this 
whether  the  liquids  are  exposed  to  the  air  or  not,  and  provided  also 
that  any  distilled  water  used  has  been  boiled,  and  even  tne  surfaces  of 
the  glass  tubes  and  ^^essels  employed  have  been  heated,  either  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  or  bv  subjection  to  the  temperature  named.^ 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that,  under  the  same  circumstances  which  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  microzjTnes,  fun^  appear,  especially  on  the  ex- 
posure of  the  liquids  to  air,  and  very  abundantly  in  Papteur*8  solution, 
which  consists  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  tartrate  of  ammonia,  and  yeast-ash 
only.     The  reason  of  the  necessity  for  boiling  the  distilled  water  and 

1  The  dfftth  point  reemn  now  to  b**  rerr  d(^finlt«*ly  fixed  at  about  llO^C.n 
280OF.  for  common  septic  bacteria.'    (Dr.  &mder»on,  m  tit) 
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thoroughly  drying,  by  heat,  the  sur&oe  of  the  glasses  used,  arises  from 
the  fiict  that  the  genus  of  the  jnicrozymes  are  to  be  found  in  many 
samples  of  such  water,  since  they  are  not  absolutely  pure,  and  even  in 
the  moisture  resting  on  the  sur&ce  of  glass.  That  ordinary  air 
does  not  contain  microzymes  was  proved  by  drawing,  by  means  of  an 
aspirator,  a  quantity  of  air  through  a  boiled  test  solution,  no  micro- 
somes appearing  in  the  liquid  after  it  had  been  kept  for  a  considerable 
tmie ;  and  it  was  further  established  that  really  pure  distilled  water 
does  not  develope  microzymes. 

Now,  the  &ct  of  the  great  impuritjr  of  many  samples  of  distilled 
water,  and  also  that  microzymes  or  yibnones,  fiingi,  and  other  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  are  frequently  developed  in  it,  has  long  been 
known.  The  existence  of  microzymes  in  many  impure  waters  was 
some  years  since  pointed  out  by  the  writer  in  his  hrochvrt  entilJed  ^  A 
Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Waters  supplied  to  the  Metropolis,' 
and  elsewhere,  as  also  that  they  occurred  in  two  states — free,  and  in 
gelatinous  spheroidal  masses. 

Dr.  Sanoerson,  therefore,  from  all  his  experiments^  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that '  water  is  the  primary  source  from  which  the  germinal 
particles  of  bacteria  are  derived,  whenever  they  seem  to  originate 
spontaneouslv  in  organic  solutions;'  and  since  their  development 
depends  on  the  presence,  in  impure  water,  of  nitrogenous  matter,  it  of 
course  follows  that,  the  greater  the  amount  of  this,  the  more  abundantly 
are  the  microzymes  developed  when  the  water  is  added  to  Pasteur *s  test 
solution ;  and  Dr.  Sanderson  proposes  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  this 
kind  of  impurity  of  water  by  tne  degree  of  the  opalegcence  produced  by 
difierent  waters  operated  unon  in  the  same  manner,  as  follows : — A 
small  cylindrical  glass,  capaole  of  holding  ten  cubic  centmi^tres,  is  first 
heated  to  aOd""  F.  This  is  then  half-filled  with  boiling  Pasteur's 
solution,  and  to  this  are  added  five  drops  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  the 
mouth  of  the  glass  being  plugged  with  cotton  wool.  After  each  testing, 
the  pipette  used  must  be  immersed  for  some  minutes  in  boiling  distilled 
water.  K  impure,  after  the  lapse  of  from  six  to  tea  days,  the  upper 
part  of  the  liquid  will  be  observed  to  be  opalescent,  and,  on  exanuna- 
don  with  the  microscope,  microzymes  will  be  detected.  The  tube  in 
which  the  water  is  collected  for  examination  must  be  prepared  or 
superheated  beforehand,  both  ends  being  hermetically  closed  before  it 
leaves  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe :  thus  prepared,  it  is  filled  by  breaking 
off  one  end  while  it  is  under  the  water. 

Dr.  Sanderson  terms  the  power  of  water  to  develope  micro^mes 
*  the  zymotic  property,'  and  measures  it  by  their  abunoance,  and  the 
consequent  degree  of  opacity  to  which  their  presence  g^ves  rise. 

By  the  method  above  described,  the  waters  of  some  of  the  London 
companies  were  tested,  and  all '  acted  zvmotically '  in  different  degrees, 
filtration  exercising  '  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  zymotic  power  of 
water.' 

Further,  Dr.  Sanderson  foimd  that  water  obtained  by  the  fusion  of 
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icidf  which  was  so  pure  that  it  showed  only  a  blue  tint  under  the 
electric  beam,  was  ^as  zymotic  as  many  other  varieties  of  water  which 
in  the  beam  are  seen  to  oe  Aill  of  light  scattering  particles/ 

Lastly^  it  was  ascertiuned  that  the  microzymee,  when  thoroughly 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  104^  F.,  and  added  to  the  test  solution  in  the 
usual  way,  did  not  recover  their  vitality  and  give  rise  to  any  development . 
of  microzymes ;  the  germinal  power  of  which,  when  similarly  tested, 
was  also  destroyed  by  ozone,  permanganate  of  potash,  carbolic  acid, 
quinine,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  chlorine. 

Experiments  with  blood,  tissues,  albumen,  and  urine  showed  that 
these  are  non-zymotic,  while  the  results  with  milk,  pus^  and  blister 
serum  seem  somewhat  doubtful. 

Such  is  a  brief  and,  we  trust,  an  intelligible  exposition  of  Dr. 
Sanderson's  researches  and  many  experiments  *  On  the  Origin  and  Dis- 
tribution of  Microzymes  in  Water.' ^  We  will  now  proceed  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  results  obtained. 

As  already  stated,  the  &ct  of  the  presence  of  microzymes  in  impure 
water  has  long  been  known,  but  the  observations  in  question  snow 
that  either  the  microzymes  themselves,  or  the  germinal  matter  from 
which  they  proceed,  are  all  but  universally  present  in  water,  awaiting 
only  the  occurrence  of  circumstances  favourable  for  their  further  de- 
velopment. That  they  most  abound  in  waters  of  great  impurity  was 
also  ascertained,  and  that  from  such  water  they  should  be  freely  pro- 
duced when  supplied  with  nitrogenous  food,  as  is  the  case  wnen 
Pasteur's  solution  is  used,  is  but  natural.  The  &cts  as  to  the  non- 
conveyance  of  microzymes  by  dry  air,  and  their  destruction  by  thorough 
desiccation  and  by  various  re-agents,  are  interesting  and  important. 
Of  the  practical  value  of  the  microzyme  test  for  determining  the  quality 
of  a  water  we  do  not  think  very  highly,  and  believe  the  method  cannot 
be  made  safely  to  supersede,  or  be  a  suostitute  for,  the  usual  qualitative 
and  quantitative  chemical  examinations  of  water.  No  proof  has  been 
given  that  the  microzymes  are  really  capable  of  giving  rise  to  con- 
tagious disease;  the^  are  contagious  only  in  the  sense  that  they 
infect  the  materials,  if  these  are  of  a  suitable  nature  to  support  them, 
with  which  they,  through  impure  water,  are  brought  into  contact. 
The  very  fiBkCt  of  the  universality  of  their  presence  in  water  is  a  reason 
for  regarding  these  particular  microzymes  as  harmless,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  ]>ropagation  of  disease.  Furtner,  the  propriety  of  the  phrases 
'  zymotic  power,'  or  '  zymotic  property,'  may  oe  questioned,  as  applied 
to  waters  which  either  contain,  or  are  capable  of  giving  rise  to  nucro- 
zymes,  since  the  inference  will  be  drawn  by  many  tlutt  such  waters 

^  Dr.  SanderaoQ  now  use*,  in  p]ace  of  Pasteur's  solution,  a  suitable  solution  of 
soluble  salts  only,  dispensing;  with  the  sugar  and  yea^^t  ash,  which  cont«io8 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  sporules  and  tufts  of  fungi  are 
not  apt  to  appear  in  the  liquid,  and  a  clear  in  the  place  of  a  turbid  solution  is 
obtained,  so  that  the  commenoemeot  of  the  bacterium  opalescence  can  be  at  once 
observed. 
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poBsess  the  "pToi^erty  of  giving  rise  to  '  zymotic  diseases/  wliicb  has 
not  been  established. 

Dr.  Sanderson,  it  should  be  noticed,  however,  does  not  regard  an^ 
microzjmes  as  contagious,  excepting  those  which  actually  inhabit 
conta^ous  liquids,  and  as  regards  these  last  he  has  pointed  out  the 
fljMence  of  any  evidence  that  ikej  are  catuea  of  disease. 

BTAHDARD  OP  BURITT  OF  DBDnLENO  WATER. 

It  would  be  a  good  and  useful  thing,  for  the  public,  and  even  the 
chemist  and  sanitarian,  if  a  Standard  of  Purity  could  be  fixed,  whereby 
the  quality — ^the  wholesomeness,  or  otherwise — of  waters  used  for 
diinking  should  be  judged  and  determined.  At  present,  the  purity  or 
impurity  of  a  water  is  expressed  by  some  such  terms  as  the  following 
— ^moderately  good,  ^ood,  very  good ;  or,  rather  bad,  bad,  very  bad  j 
no  two  persons  in  using  these  expressions  meaning  exactly  the  same 
thing,  having  no  rule  or  standard  to  guide  them :  thus  a  water  which 
according  to  one  chemist  would  be  good,  to  another  would  be  bad. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  fix  upon  a  standard  of 
purity  which  all  would  be  willing  to  accept,  still  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  question,  in  order  to  ascertain  wherein  the 
difficulties  lie,  and  how  near  an  approach  can  be  made  to  such  a 
standard  as  is  now  suggested. 

Judged  by  its  physical  characters,  a  good  drinking  water  should  be 
entirely  firee  from  colour,  taste,  or  smell ;  cool,  well  aerated  and  soft, 
bright,  and  entirely  free  irom  all  deposit.  It  should  be  ever  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  ^^reat  majority  of  well  waters  in  towns 
and  cities,  notwithstanding  their  coolness  and  brightness,  are  more  or 
less  polluted  owing  to  the  proximity  of  drains,  cesspools,  and  sewers. 
Dr.  Frankland  defines  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good  drinking  water 
to  be,  '  first,  coolness  and  aeration ;  secondly,  freedom  from  organic 
matter  of  all  kinds;  thirdly,  that  it  shoulci  never  have  been  con- 
taminated by  sewage  or  manure  in  any  form;  and,  finally,  that  it 
should  be  soft  water,  not  over  5°  of  hardness.' 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that  a  much 
wider  ranse  may  be  allowed  to  the  mineral  matter  present  in  a  water 
than  to  me  organic.  It  is  desirable,  however,  as  a  rule,  that  this 
should  not  exce^  some  10  or  12  grains  per  gallon,  on  account  of  the 
hardness  which  excess  of  mineral  matter  usually  entails.  The  water 
of  the  Thames  companies  contains  about  16*60  grains  of  mineral 
matter  to  the  gallon,  and  has  an  average  hardness  of  13*5°,  reducible 
by  boiling  to  3*5^,  and  yet  the  comparative  hardness  of  this  water  is 
often  complained  of,  and  it  is  certainly  objectionable  for  cooking  and 
washing  purposes,  although  it  is  mostly  of  the  temporary  character. 

Betuming  again  to  the  publishea  analyses  of  the  waters  of  the 
London  compames  deriving  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  the  quality 
of  wMch  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  below  the  requisite  standard 
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of  purity,  we  find  that  they  fitill  contain  on  the  ayerage  about 
15-nundredths  of  a  grain  of  albiuuinoid  organic  matter  to  the  gallon,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  that  constituent  allowed  should  be  less 
than  that  aooye-named ;  formerly  the  amount  of  albuminoid  matter 
contained  in  these  waters  was  yery  much  greater. 

Again,  since  ammonia,  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  occur  in  yery  many 
waters,  and  since  these  afford  indications  of  the  extent  of  contamina- 
tion to  which  a  water  is  subject,  the  limits  of  these  allowable  should 
also  be  defined.  * 

Now,  in  order  to  ayoid  fixinjo^  upon  any  impracticable  standard,  it 
will,  in  the  next  place,  be  desirable  to  quote  the  analyses  giyen  by 
the  Kiyers'  Pollution  Commission  in  1871  of  some  of  the  purest 
waters  hitherto  supplied  for  the  use  of  towns  and  cities. 


In  100,000  Parts, 


Lirerpool     . 

Kivington  Pike. 
Mauchestt^r  . 

Gathering  gronnds. 
Oldham 

Gatheriog  ground. 
Preston 

Gathering  ground. 
Aldershot  Camp  . 

Gathering  ground. 
Lancaster     . 

Gathering  ground. 
Edinburgh   . 

From  Crawley  Bum 
Whitehayen 

Ennisdale  Lake. 
Keswick 
From  Skiddaw. 
Dublin 
River  Varty. 


8 

H 


9-66 

6-20 

12^80 

12-44 

6-14 

4*58 

11-28 

2-16 

4-84 

6-34 


•029 
•009 
•014 
•031 
•048 
•022 
•081 
•017 
•024 
•024 


I. 


•185 
•067 
•089 
•198 
•807 
•140 
•198 
•108 
•153 
•158 


^  a  3 


•000 
•025 
•Oil 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 
•000 


« 

1 
i 

i 

•002 

8-97 

•006 

3-73 

•004 

6^96 

•006 

8-94 

•001 

4-18 

•001 

•87 

•001 

6-08 

•001 

1^45 

•001 

387 

•001 

2^97 

These  results  are  remarkable  and  for  the  most  part  yery  satisfaetory, 
for  they  show  that  not  only  are  waters  of  a  high  degree  of  purity 
attainable,  but  that  laxge  towns  and  cities  are  already  suppliea  with 
them — the  purity  extending  eyen  to  the  mineral  matter,  rendering 
these  waters  not  merely  fitted  for  drinking,  but  also  for  all  domestic 
purposes,  as  cooking  and  washing.  The  ^buminoid  organic  matter  is, 
iioweyer,  in  most  of  these  waters  still  too  high ;  but  we  must  remember 
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that  Frankland's  mode  of  analysis  furnibhes  higher  results  than  does 
Wanklyn's  method. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  several  data  above  given,  we  would 
fix  the  following  as  *  The  Standard  of  Purity '  at  which,  in  the 
supply  of  water  for  drinking. purposes,  it  is  desirable  to  aim : — 

Per  100,000  Grains. 


Kinerel 
matter. 

Free 
ammonia. 

Albimiinolcl 
matter. 

Kitric  and 
nitrons  acid. 

Hardness, 
temporary. 

Hardness, 
permanent. 

1 

14-17  parts 

0-005 

0-10 

0-35 

10 

2 

The  following  analyses  of  a  few  samples  of  bad  water  are  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  standard  above  ^ven : — 


Samplea  of  Impure  Water  recently  Analysed  in  the  Laboratory  of  die  Author. 


•  Total  Mlids      . 

84-6 

104-8 

129-9 

680 

1  ToUl  bardness 

41-6 

59-2 

68-0 

85-2 

1  Chlorine  .        • 

6-9a 

15-618 

2814 

12-340 

Freeammoniii 

1-288 

0-028 

0-014 

0-0091 

Albaminoid  ditto     . 

0-028 

o-oi 

0-0081 

0-0181 

Nitric  acid      • 

^— 

— 

^— 

9-072 

Tnt»l  M)l!d8 . 

126-0 

108-9 

170-6 

96-5 

144-8 

Tt>tal  hiirdness    . 

26-7 

53-4 

29-2 

84-96 

30-6 

Chlorine 

12-0 

0-776 

23-70 

15-23 

11-862 

Free  ammonia 

0-003 

0-046 

0-006 

0-0069 

0-876 

Albaminoid  ditto 

0-0  !3 

0-005 

0-012 

0-0219 

0-0098 

Kitric  acid 

10-991 

8-233 

0-186 

5-965 

5-092 

The  number  of  illustrations  of  bad  waters  might  have  been  further 
extended,  but  their  multiplication  would  serve  no  useM  purpose.  In 
nearly  all  cases  in  which  there  is  much  nitric  acid,  the  chlorine  is  also 
greatly  increased. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood^  however,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  water  by  simply  regarding 
only  one  result  of  an  analysis,  out  the  whole  must  be  taJcen  into  con- 
sideratlon^  and  the  one  balanced  against  the  other.  Thus  a  water  may 
contain  a  lai^e  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  but  onlv  a  minute  quantity  of 
free  ammonia  and  albuminoid  matter,  and  sucli  a  water  would  liave 
to  be  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  for  drinking  purposes.  Again,  another 
water  may  contain  a  considerable  excess  of  mineral  matter  as  well  as 
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nitric  acid,  and  yet  be  a  very  pure  water  as  lespects  the  organic  con- 
stituentB,  and  hence  it  might  be  used  for  drinkingr  purposes  with 
safety,  although  its  hardnesa  would  render  it  less  fit  for  domestic 
use  than  a  softer  water.  But  we  now  call  the  reader's  special  atten- 
tion to  what  follows.  Some  few  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
waters  with  but  little  organic  or  mineral  impurity  have  produced 
epidemic  disease;  and  had  a  chemical  standtml  been  followed,  the 
water  would  have  been  pronounced  pure  and  wholesome.  It  is  in 
such  cases  as  these  that  so  far  chemistry  fails  us ;  but  these  are  for 
the  most  part  quite  exceptional,  and  such  cases  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  contamination  of  the  water  with  the  special  poisons  of  cnolera  and 
typhoid,  which  are  capable  of  producing  these  diseases,  even  when  the 
minutest  Quantities  of  the  poisons  find  an  entrance  into  the  system. 
Now  this  laist  fact  is  one  wnich  shows  how  necessary  it  is  to  avoid  as 
far  as  possible  the  use  of  all  .waters,  like  those  of  rivers,  specially  liable 
to  contaminations  of  so  many  kinds,  and  particularly  excremental 
impurity  and  the  discharges  of  persons  attacked  with  epidemic 
diseases. 

The  celebrated  surgeon,  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  in  his  address  at  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  recently  held  in  Lon- 
don, told  the  doctors,  sanitarians,  and  chemists,  that  their  opinions 
about  water  were  all  wrong;  that  in  the  case  of  a  water  supply 
quantity  is  of  far  more  importance  than  quality ;  that  we  ought  not  to 
object  to  dead  or  even  living  organic  matter  in  potable  water  *  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  fleas.'  Upon  what  grounds,  think  you,  has  the  learned 
and  respected  professor  airived  at  this  startling  conclusion  ?  Firstly, 
because  a  great  deal  of  the  water  met  with  is,  in  its  untreated  con- 
dition, more  or  less  contaminated,  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing pure  water ;  but  Sir  William  fails  to  point  out  why  it  is  so  much 
of  tne  water  met  with  is  thus  contaminated,  and  to  show  that  this 
contamination  is  due  to  the  polluting  influences  of  man  himself  through 
his  manufactures  and  his  sewage.  He  ignores  the  wise  old  maxim : 
*  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness.' 

Secondly,  he  bases  his  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  soups  we  partake 
of  all  contain  large  quantities  of  organic  matter,  the  dread  of  the 
water  chemist;  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  the  purest  water  is  swallowed 
and  brought  into  contact  with  the  human  body,  it  immediately 
becomes  contaminated  with  this  dreaded  animal  matter. 

In  making  these  remarks  Sir  William  proves  how  dangerous  and 
difficult  a  thing  it  is  for  one  not  really  conversant  with  the  subject  of 
which  he  treats  to  handle  it  aright.  By  them  he  shows  that  he  has 
totally  misunderstood  the  whole  point  and  meaning  of  the  question. 
It  has  never  been  contended  by  chemists  that  the  organic  matters 
determined  by  them  in  water  constitute  the  injurious  constituents,  the 
materies  morhi  in  water ;  they  simply  regard  the  quantities  in  which 
they  are  present,  combined  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
occur,  as  the  measures  of  the  impurity  to  which  they  are  exposed., 
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and  as  iDdicating  the  degree  of  liability  of  any  water  to  become  con- 
taminated with  the  special  poisons  of  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  or  other 
disease.  Viewed  in  this  hght^  the  exact  determination  by  chemists 
of  the  impurities  of  water,  of  the  albuminoid  organic  matter,  &c., 
becomes  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  since  it  is  the  means 
of  showing  not  onl^  where  danger  of  infection  exists,  but  also  where 
means  of  pievention  should  be  specially  adopted.  Thus  viewed 
it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  bounden  duty  of  the  physician,  the 
sanitarian,  and  the  chemist,  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  secure 
for  the  public  an  ample  supply  of  the  purest  water  which  can  by  every 
reasonable  means  be  obtained. 

Supply  of  Water  per  head. 

The  supply  of  water  for  a  town  should  be,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  about  25  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  all  purposes,  but  great 
variations  exist  in  the  actual  quantity  supplied  in  different  towns  and 
cities.  Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Bragg,  the  quantity  per  head  is  in 
Norwich  12,  and  in  Derby  14  gallons,  while  in  Edinburgh,  according 
to  Parkes,  it  is  85,  in  Southampton  35,  and  in  Glasgow  50  gallons  per 
head.  Parkes  estimates  the  quantity  necessary  for  personal  and  domestic 
use,  without  baths,  at  12  gallons  per  head  per  day  as  a  minimum  supply, 
and  with  baths  16  gallons  \  but  this  makes  no  allowance  for  water- 
closets  or  for  waste. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  what  quantity  should  be  allowed 
for  closets,  but  Parkes  states  that  six  gallons  per  day  per  head  should 
probably  be  allowed,  he  pointing  out  that  in  this  psirticular  instance 
fidse  economy  in  the  use  of  water  is  most  undesirable.  We  thus 
account  for  22  of  the  25  gallons  above  alluded  to ;  but  since  allowance 
must  be  made  for  waste  and  for  an  extra  supply  for  closets,  the  esti- 
mate of  25  gallons  seems  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  a  less  amount  than  the  above  would  scarcelv  suffice  to 
effect  the  necessary  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  an  object  of  such  essential 
importance. 

DIPtTBE  WATEB  A  BOITBCB  OF  DIBEASB. 

It  has  been  fully  established  that  impure  water  is  a  firuitfnl  cause 
of  disease,  and  a  great  body  of  evidence  to  this  effect  has  already  been 
obtained,  and  it  is,  moreover,  dailv  increasing ;  disease  being  occasioned, 
80  &r  as  is  known,  by  the  orsamc  matters  which  the  water  contains. 

Of  the  nature  and  condition  of  these  matters  but  little  that  is 
precise  is  known;  the  most  hurtful,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
are  those  which  are  in  suspension,  and  especially  when  derived  from 
recent  sewage  and  fcBcal  matter.  At  all  events,  this  would  appear  to 
be  the  case,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  waters  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  productive  of  disease  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less 
turbid,  and  to  contain  sedimentary  matters.  At  the  same  time,  how* 
ever,  those  which  are  held  in  solution  are  probably  alao  hurtful ;  for 
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disease  is  fireauently  traced  to  the  use  of  waters  which  are  perfectly 
bright  and  clear,  and  which  contain  no  appreciable  sediment.  Again, 
some  of  the  &tty  acids,  mostly  in  the  combined  state,  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic  matter,  are  also  believed  to  exert  injurious 
effects,  as  formic^  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  caproic  acids,  andpar- 
ticularly  butyric,  and  in  a  lees  degree  nitrous  and  nitric  acids.  These 
last  acias,  even  in  the  combined  state,  exert,  as  will  be  shown,  apowerful 
action  on  lead  and  other  metals  with  which  they  are  brought  into  con- 
tact, and  they  are  also  strongly  diuretic.  As  to  the  muchnlebated 
question  of  the  production  of  disease  by  specific  germs,  nothing  positive 
has  as  yet  been  established.  There  is  no  reason,  as  feir  as  we  are  aware, 
to  beheve  that  the  ordinary  living  productions  contained  in  some 
drinking  waters,  especially  uiose  derived  from  rivers,  are  themselves 
productive  of  disease,  excepting  only  the  ova  of  various  intestinal 
worms  and  other  entozoa  which  are  thus  introduced  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  where  they  become  developed.  Such  productions  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  contamination  of  the  water 
in  which  they  are  present,  and  to  the  purification  of  which  they 
contribute  by  their  development  and  growth. 

According  to  some  autiiorities,  the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of 
lime,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  in  drinking  water,  is  necessary  to 
health,  it  furnishing  the  lime  which  enters  into  Uie  composition  of  the 
osseous  system.  This  view  we  have  already  stated  we  believe  to  be 
entirely  erroneous  *,  partly  since  almost  aH  the  articles  of  food  con- 
sumed, especially  vegetables,  meat,  milk,  &c.,  contain  that  base  in 
quantities  &r  exceeding  the  amount  met  with  in  most  potable  waters. 
While,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  lime  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  water,  on  the  other  hand  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  evidence  to  show  that  when  the  quantity  present  is  but  small  it 
exerts  any  injurious  effects ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  chloride 
of  sodium  usually  met  with  in  water.  The  chlorides  of  calcium  and 
magnesium,  and  the  sulphates  of  the  same  bases,  if  in  laige  amount, 
would  doubtless  tend  to  render  a  water  unwholesome  in  many  cases,  in 
consequence  of  the  aperient  and  other  properties  possessed  by  these 
salts.  Again,  iron  in  water,  in  any  but  the  smallest  amount,  would  be 
calculated  to  produceevil  results  with  manv,  as  headache,  constipation,  &c. 

It  has  been  very  frequently  affirmed  that  the  use  of  hard  calcareous 
waters  is  productive  of  stone ;  but  there  is  still  a  great  want  of  any  con- 
clusive evidence  establishing  this  point.  It  is,  indeed,  well  known  that 
calculous  affections  are  especially  prevalent  in  many  districts,  but  it  has 
not  been,  proved  that  the  prevalence  is  due  to  the  character  of  the 
water  supnly. 

The  tollowing  disorders  and  diseases  have  all  of  them  been  produced 
by  impure  water — ^namely,  dyspepsia,  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  malarious  fevers,  and  ayue.  In  met,  one  or 
otiier  ofuie  above  diseases  is  always  more  or  less  prevalent  throughout 
the  country,  due  to  the  consumption  of  impure  and  contaminated 
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water.  Indeed,  a  whole  yolume  might  he  written  on  this  suhject,  hut 
to  enlarge  upon  it  would  extend  this  article  heyond  the  limits  at  our 
disposal. 

AffectioM  of  ths  itomach,  dyip^ma, — It  will  he  seen  that  the  effects 
of  impure  water  are  mainly  exerted,  as  might  have  heen  exnected,  upon 
the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  which  the 
water  is  brought  into  contact.  Parkes  states  that  'symptoms,  which 
may  he  referred  to  the  convenient  term  dyspepsia,  and  which  consist  in 
some  loss  of  appetite,  vague  uneasiness  or  actual  pain  at  the  epigas- 
trium, and  a  slight  nausea  and  constipation,  with  occasional  diarrhoea, 
are  caused  by  water  containing  a  large  quanti^  of  calcium  chloride 
and  sulphate,  and  the  magnesian  salts.  Dr.  Sutherland  found  the 
hard  water  of  the  red  sandstone  rocks,  which  was  formerly  much  used 
in  Liverpool,  to  have  a  decided  effect  in  producing  constipation,  lessen- 
ing the  secretions,  and  causing  visceral  obstructions ;  and  in  Glasgow 
the  substitution  of  soft  for  hard  water  lessened,  according  to  Dr.  Leech, 
(he  prevalence  of  dyspeptic  complaints.'  .  .  .  'The  exact  amount  which 
will  produce  these  symptoms  has  not  been  determined,  but  water  con- 
taining more  than  eignt  pains  of  these  substances,  individually  or 
collectively,  appears  to  be  injurious  to  many  persons.  * 

2>urrr&»a.— Diarrhoea  may  be  produced  by  the  irritation  of  mineral 
substances  mechanicaUy  suspended  in  the  water,  as  clay  and  metric  as 
well  as  by  suspended  and  dissolved  organic  matters,  especially  those  of 
an  animal  nature,  as  sewage  and  f<Bcal  matter,  *  In  cases  in  which  the 
water  is  laifrely  contaminated  with  suspended  sewage,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  symptoms  are  often  markedly  choleraic  (purging, 
vomiting,  cramps,  and  even  some  loss  of  heat).'  The  drinking  of  water 
impreffnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrgen  and  sewer  gases  will  likewise 
give  nse  to  diarrhoea. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  dissolved  mineral  matters 
sometimes,  even  when  contained  in  water  in  small  amount,  give  rise 
to  various  symptoms  of  dvspepsia,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  the 
cause  of  diarrhoea,  especially  tnose  waters  which  contain  any  con- 
siderable amounts  of  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda.  It  is 
stated  also  that  diarrhoea  is  caused  by  waters  containing  either  the  m- 
trate  or  the  butyrate  of  lime.  There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  information 
as  to  the  special  efiects  of  waters  which,  otherwise  pure,  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  further  well  known  that 
brackish  water,  the  chief  constituent  of  which  is  chloride  of  sodium, 
will  also  frequently  {nve  rise  to  diarrhoea. 

Dysentery. — ^Aiiother  disease  unquestionably  produced  by  impure 
water  is  dysentery,  and  there  are  many  outbreaJfs  of  that  comphint 
which  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  highly  contaminated  waters.  It 
has  been  proved  that  when  the  evacuations  of  those  labouring  under 
dysentery  make  their  way  into  drinking  water,  it  is  rendered  capable 
of  propagating  the  disease,  as  is  also  the  case  with  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera. 
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Cholera,— '  The  evidence  which  has  now  heen  accumulated  appears 
to  thoroughly  estahlifih  the  fact  of  the  propagation  of  cholera  by 
means  of  drinldng  water  containing  cholera-evacuations^  but  many  are 
of  opinion  that  the  consumption  of  impure  water  of  any  kind  pre- 
disposes to  the  disease,  either  by  causing  diarrhoea  or  by  introducing 
into  the  alimentary  canal  ^  organic  matter  which  may  be  thrown  into 
special  chemical  clianges  by  a  small  quantity  of  cholera  poison  which 
has  been  introduced  with  air  or  food  and  swallowed/  (Parkes.)  The 
latter  supposition  seems  to  us  scarcely  probable,  since  if  the  cholera 
poison  had  already  found  its  way  intothe  intestines,  where  of  course 
it  would  increase  and  multiply,  nothing  more  would  appear  to  be 
required  for  the  full  effects  of  the  disease  to  be  produced. 

Tj^oid  feuer, — Another  of  the  diseases  now  ascertained  to  be 
communicable  by  impure  water,  as  well  as  air,  is  typhoid  fever.  Dr. 
Parkes  draws  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  incubative  period  of  the 
disease  is  much  shorter  in  cases  of  typhoid  resulting  from  the  diinkinff 
of  specially  contaminated  water  tlum  when  the  disease  is  propagated 
through  the  medium  of  the  air.  In  the  latter  case  from  8  to  14 
days  may  elapse  before  the  early  malaise  comes  on,  while  in  the 
former  the  symptoms  sometimes  hecome  marked  in  two  or  three  days. 
It  has  npt  yet  been  determined  as  to  whether  typhoid  fever  may  be 
propagated  otherwise  than  through  the  medium  oi  typhoid  evacuations* 
mtroduced  into  the  system  either  through  water  or  air.  '  Whether 
or  not  a  special  putrefactive  change  going  on  in  these  evacuations 
can  be  communicated  to  other  organic  matter  out  of  the  body  is  not 
certain.'  (Parkes.) 

Scarlet  fever, — Some  evidence  has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Wallace  at 
Wood  Sutton,  which  goes  to  show  that  scarlet  fever  may  also  be  pro- 
pagated by  water,  but  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  materies 
morbi  was  derived  from  the  fiBcal  evacuations  or  from  the  skin  of  those 
suffering  from  the  disease. 

Malarious  fevers,  including  ague.-^Ot  the  production  of  these 
fevers  by  impure  water  there  would  appear  to  be  no  room  for  doubt, 
but  the  evioence  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the  vegetable  rather  than 
to  the  animal  nature  of  the  immediate  cause,  the  waters  giving  rise 
to  the  disease  coming  from  marshes.  Several  very  striking  instances 
have  been  recorded  of  the  prevalence  of  ague  in  loouities  in  which  the 
drinking  water  was  obtained  from  marshj  districts,  and  in  which 
the  disease  immediately^  disappeared  on  this  source  of  supply  being 
abandoned  and  water  being  ootained  from  wells. 

'  Chle  yen  important  circumstance  is  the  rapidity  of  development 
of  the  malarious  disease  and  its  fatality  when  introduced  in  water.  It 
is  the  same  thing  as  in  the  case  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Either 
the  fever-making  cause  must  be  in  larger  quantity  in  the  water,  or,  what 
is  equall^f  probable,  must  be  more  readily  taken  up  into  the  circulation 
and  carried  to  the  spleen,  than  when  the  cause  enters  by  the  lungs.' 
(Parkes.) 
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Although  no  conclusive  evidence  has  as  yet  been  given  of  the  mode 
of  propagation  of  yeUow  feoer,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  disease, 
as  also  some  others,  and  possibly  amongst  the  number  erysipelaSf  may 
frequently  owe  their  dimision  to  impure  and  specially  contaminated 
water. 

Goitre, — Another  disease  of  a  totally  different  character,  un- 
doubtedly produced  by  impure  water,  is  goitre.  The  evidence  of  its 
being  80  occaflioned  is  unusually  strong  and  convincing,  and  this  cause, 
in  some  instances,  it  is  stated,  wiU  give  rise  to  the  production  and 
development  of  ffoitre  in  as  short  a  time  as  from  8  to  10  days,  while 
in  some  districts  in  France  and  Italy  goitre  may  be  produced  at  will 
by  the  drinking  of  certain  waters. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stituents of  water  which  give  nse  to  goitre,  but  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  lime  and  magnesian  salts  plav  an  important  part, 
although,  in  some  instances,  the  latter  salts  are  aWnt.  Dr.  M'Glellan 
has  shown  that  no  less  than  33  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
Kumaon  district,  who  use  water  from  the  limestone  rocks,  suffer  from 
goitre  and  3*1  from  cretinism,  while  those  affected  in  districts  in  which 
the  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  granite  and  gneiss  and  the  clay 
slate  amount  to  less  than  1  per  cent.,  there  being  no  cases  in  the  dis- 
tricts supplied  with  water  from  the  mica  slate,  hornblende,  and  green 
sandstone.  M.  Saint-Lager,  however,  denies  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  hardness  of  water  and  goitre,  and  attributes  it 
either  to  iron  pyrites  (sulphide  of  iron^  or  to  some  other  metallic 
sulphide,  and  he  accounts  for  Dr.  M'Clelmn's  results  b^  the  statement 
that  the  water  in  Kumaon  had  passed  through  certam  metalliferous 
stiata. 

While,  therefore,  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  natuie  of  the  constituents  of  water  which  give  rise  to  goitre, 
it  would  anpear  that  the  question  is  one  which  might  be  dennitely 
determined  oy  a  properly  conducted  chemical  investigation. 

EtUotoa, — lAStly,  it  has  been  abundantly  established  that  several 
kinds  of  entozoa,  either  as  ova  or  embryos,  find  an  entrance  into 
the  body  through  the  drinking-water  consumed.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  Boihrio  cephalvs  lahu,  Ascaris  lumbriccides,  and  most 
piobably  also  the  Dochmius  duodenaUa  and  FUaria  dracunculus. 

Lead. — ^Another  contamination  or  impurity  of  water  is  with  that 
highly  poisonous  metal,  ieady  which,  in  some  cases,  becomes  dissolved 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  symptoms  of  lead  poisoninff. 

It  appears  from  evidence  on  reoora  that  as  little  as  j^  grain  of  lead 
in  a  gallon  of  vrater  has  ^ven  rise  to  lead  poisoning  and  mralvsis.  In 
the  well-known  case  of  poisoning  which  occurred  in  the  family  of 
Louis  riiilippe,  atClaremont,  the  amount  of  lead  found  was  -^^  grain  in 
a  gallon. 

The  water  with  which  Edinburgh  is  supplied  contains,  according 
to  Parkes,  tiie  xio^^  ^^  ^  gn^  pe^  gallon,  a  quantity  which  has  not 
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been  found  to  be  burtfulj    illness  has  also  resulted  from  tlie  con- 
sumption of  waters  containing  other  metalS;  as  iroUf  zinc,  copper  and 
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A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  important  subject  of 
the  action  of  water  on  the  leaden  pipes  through  which  it  is  conducted  to 
the  consumer,  and  on  the  cisterns  in  which  it  is  stored.  Although  the 
statements  made  are  somewhat  contradictory,  yet  the  actual  &ct8  may 
.now  be  said  to  be  well  ascertained  and  established. 

For  many  years  it  was  universally  believed  that  soft  waters  acted 
most  on  lead  and  hard  least,  but,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  this 
statement  is  not  corroborated  by  further  and  more  exact  observe 
tions  and  experiments,  the  action  of  soft  waters  on  lead  being  due  not  to 
•the  water  itself,  but  to  the  oxygen  and  other  substances  with  which  it 
OS  more  or  less  impregnated. 

First  The  ga8e$  and  boUb  which  most  attack  lead  are  oxygen , 
nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  whether  free  or  combined ;  all  the  chiorides ; 
caustic  limefBs  contained  in  mortar,  &c.,  soluble  compounds  being  formed 
with  all  these. 

Carbonic  acid  likewise  attacks  lead,  but  the  resulting  compound  is  in- 
soluble unless  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  excess  of  carbonic  acid. 
Thus  a  film  or  coating  is  frequently  found  on  the  snr&uce  of  lead  cisterns 
and  pipes,  consisting  usually  of  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead,  with  two 
molecules  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  one  molecule  of  hydmted  oxide. 
But  according  to  Mr.  Lauder  Lindsay,  this  coating  has  frequently  a 
more  complex  composition,  and  consists  of  the  carbonates,  phosphates, 
and  sulphates  of  ume  and  magnesia,  with  some  chloride  of  lead. 
This  film  or  crust  is  liable  to  be^me  difiused  through  the  water  when 
it  is  agitated,  and  in  this  way  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  system ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  coating  thus  rormed  on  the  surface  of  lead  exerts 
a  wotective  efiect  by  retarding  or  preventing  the  action  of  the  other 
suDstanoes  on  the  metal. 

According  to  'M.edlockf  nitrite  of  ammonia  exerts  the  greatest 
influence  on  lead,  the  nitrite  of  that  metal  being  formed.  The  nitrite 
of  ammonium  being  a  volatile  salt,  is  found  in  most  distilled  waters 
obtained  from  an  impure  source. 

The  salts  which  exert  the  least  action  on  lead  are  carhonatSf 
sulphate,  and,  according  to  Frankland,  especially  phosphate  of  Ume ; 
also  in  a  less  degree  the  corresponding  salts  of  magrusia  and  the 
alkaline  phosphates. 

Second.  Organic  substances  affect  lead  powerfully,  and  the  organic 
acids  generally,  as  those  derived  from  fruit,  beer,  milk,  cider,  &c. 

Third.  Another  way  in  which  lead  liecomes  dissolved  is  by  gal* 
vanic  actum,  as  when  lead  comes  into  contact  with  iron,  zinc,  or  tin. 
Zinc  pipes  often  contain  considerable  quantities  of  lead,  and  hence, 
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without  it  being  sufipected^  water  has  frequently  been  found  to  contain 
that  metal. 

In  the  aame  way,  water  sometimes  becomes  contaminated  with  a 
Tsriety  of  other  metals,  but  particularly  with  the  following' — ^namely, 
ircn,  tine,  copper,  and  arseinc.  It  is  said  that  rain-water  collected  from 
a  zinc  roof  is  not  unfrequently  found  to  be  sufficiently  contaminated 
with  zinc  to  prove  injurious. 


KFFECT  OF  &EOL0BICAL  POBMATIOK  OX  THE  COMPOSITIOK  OF 

WATEB. 

As  we  have  seen,  all  water  dissolves  during  its  descent  through 
the  soil  different  mineral  constituents.  It  is  evident  that,  according 
to  the  geological  formation  through  which  the  water  passes,  its  dis- 
solved constituents  will  vary,  and  frequently  it  is  possible  to  say  what 
substances  and  salts  are  most  likehr  to  be  found  in  a  water  derived 
from  a  certain  formation.  The  K>llowin^  are  the  characters  of  the 
waters  obtained  from  different  formations,  epitomised  fr^m  Dr. 
P&rkes' '  Practical  Hygiene.' 

1.  WaUn  from  gramtic,  metamorphic,  trap  rock  and  clay 
eiate, — The  total  solids  are  usually  very  low,  seldom  exceeding  6  grains 
per  gallon.  They  consist  of  carbonate  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  little  lime  and  magnesia.  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  is 
very  smalL 

2.  MiUstone  grit  and  hard  oolite  waters, — These  waters  resemble 
the  preceding ;  they  are  very  pure,  and  contain  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  traces  of  iron,  the  solid!s  seldom  exceeding 
8  grains  per  gallon. 

3.  S(^  9and  rock  toaterB, — The  v^aters  derived  from  these  sources 
are,  as  a  rule,  impure,  and  usually  contain  much  chloride,  sulphate,  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  with  little  lime  and  magnesia.  The  total  solids 
nmge  from  30  to  80  grains  per  gallon,  the  organic  matter  being  some- 
times as  much  as  8  grains  per  gallon  and  even  more.  Occasionally 
these  waters  are  pure  and  sort. 

4.  Loose  sand  and  aravd  toaters, — The  composition  is  extremely 
variable,  the  total  solids  varying  as  much  as  from  4  to  70  grains  per 
gallon.  The  reaction  is  frequently  alkaline,  and  the  orgamc  matter 
somewhat  high.  The  Famham  v^aters.  and  some  of  those  from  the 
green  sand,  are  very  pure,  the  total  solios  not  exceeding  8  grains. 

5.  JAds  day  waters  contain  mostly  very  large  quantities  of  mineral 
matter,  from  100  to  over  200  grains  per  gallon. 

6.  Oudk  waters  are  nsuallypure,  containing  in  solution  from  7  to  20 
nains  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  permanent  hardness  is  veiy  smdl,  as 
IS  also  the  amount  of  organic  matters  present. 

7.  The  limestone  €md  magneeian  limestone  waters  resemble  the 
latter  in  many  respects,  but  contain  more  magnesia  and  sulphate  of 
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lime.     The  permanent  hardness  is  greater  than  in  the  preceding. 
Organic  matter  usually  in  small  amount. 

8.  The  selenitic  waters  are  rich  in  sulphate  of  lime,  and  conse- 
quently in  permanent  hardness,  which  renders  them  unwholesome 
waters,  liable  to  produce  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  alternating  with 
diarrhoea. 

9.  Clay  waters  are  chiefly  surfiu^e  waters  containing  but  few  dis- 
solved constituents,  but  much  suspended  matter. 

10.  JMuvial  waters, — The  amount  of  total  solids  is  yariable,  from 
20  to  120  grains.  The  organic  matter  is  high  and  often  derived  from 
admixture  and  contamination  with  sewage ;  lience  these  waters  are  for 
the  most  part  impure. 

11.  Surface  and  suhsaU  waters  of  course  vary  greatly  in  composi- 
tion, but  are  mostly  very  impure,  and  should  not  be  used  for  driiudng 
purposes.  Butyric  acid,  in  union  with  lime,  is  in  some  cases  found  in 
these  waters. 

12.  Marsh  water  is  mostly  very  rich  in  vegetable  organic  matter, 
containing  from  12  to  even  50  grains  per  gallon,  and  is  often  of  a 
strongly  yellow  colour.  Suspended  organic  matter  is  also  common. 
It  is  highly  impure,  and  frequently  gives  rise  to  malarious  fevers. 

Id.  Water  from  graveyards, — ^These  waters  abound  in  nitrite  and 
nitrate  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  sometimes  the  fiUty  adds  and  much 
organic  matter. 

THS  AITALTSIS  OF  WATER. 

Collection  of  Samples, 

In  collecting  samples  of  water  for  analysis,  attention  is  most  par* 
ticularly  requested  to  the  following  points. 

The  bottles  must  be  stoppered.  Those  known  as  Winchester 
Quarts  are  most  convenient,  and  can  be  obtained  of  any  chemist  and 
druggist 

They  must  be  most  thoroughly  and  effectually  cleaned.  Shot  must 
not  be  used  for  this  purpose.  They  should  be  nnsed  with  the  water 
that  is  being  collected  at  least  tnree  times  before  being  filled,  and 
should  then  be  filled  nearhfj  but  not  quite,  up  to  the  stopper. 

The  following  quantities  are  required : — ^For  a  full  analysis  of  a 
water  supply — well-water  or  a  river-water,  two  Winchester  quarts ;  for 
a  partial  analyns,  one  will  be  sufficient ;  for  sewage,  one  Winchester 
quart. 

In  collecting  frvm  a  water  supply,  the  sample  should  be  obtained, 
if  possible,  directly  from  the  main.  If  taken  from  the  house-eervice 
tap,  it  should  be  allowed  to  run  freely  for  one  or  two  minutes  before 
bottlimr. 

In  obtaining  samples  from  a  river,  the  bottles  should  be  plunged 
into  the  water  as  fitur  as  possible  from  the  bank  (great  care  beuig  lued 
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not  to  disturb  the  mnd^,  their  mouths  being  kept  well  below  the  sur- 
fdOd  until  they  are  filledL 

In  collecting  samples  of  the  water  of  rivers,  especiaUy  those  into 
which  sewage  tiows,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  quality  and  con- 
dition will  be  found  to  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the  tide,  and 
also  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  These  differences  are  well  exemplified 
in  the  case  of  Thames  water,  the  amount  of  suspended  and  organic 
impurities  being  by  far  the  greatest  in  this  at  low  water,  and  also  in 
winter,  because  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  organic  matter  is  washed 
out  by  the  rains  and  floods  from  the  lands  bordering  on  the  riyer,  as 
well  as  for  the  further  reason,  that  during  the  winter  the  purification 
effected  by  oxidation  and  by  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants  is  far  less 
active  than  in  the  warm  weather  of  summer. 

Sewage  should,  if  possible,  be  collected  thus : — A  conunon  pint 
potful  should  be  taken  as  often  as  possible  during  the  day,  and  poured 
mto  a  large  clean  jar ;  at  the  end  of  the  day  this  should  be  thoroughly 
well  shaken,  and  me  sample  bottle  filled  from  it.  A  fair  daily  average 
of  the  sewage  is  thus  obtained. 

In  cases  requiring  extreme  accuracy  the  daily  flow  of  the  sewage 
should  be  gauged,  and  arrangements  made  for  securing  continuous 
daily  samples. 

Mkrceeopical  examination  of  water,  —  The  same  quantities  of 
water  will  serve  for  the  microscopical  examination  as  weU  as  the 
chemical  analysis :  both  the  clear  water  and  any  sediment  which  may 
be  found  in  it  aner  it  has  stood  at  rest  for  some  hours,  should  be 
examined  with  the  microscope  in  the  usual  manner  on  slips  of  glass, 
with  thin  glass  covers  over  the  preparation.  For  the  clear  water, 
cells  may  be  used  in  order  to  obtam  a  greater  depth.  The  sedi- 
ment may  be  best  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  by  means 
of  a  pipette,  one  or  two  drops  only  being  then  removed  for  examina- 
tion.   ' 

Frequently,  the  physical  characters  of  a  water  and  simple  qualita- 
tive tests  are  suflicient  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  its  quality. 

L  Physical  eharacten  and  appearance, — The  colour  and  cleamess 
of  a  water  are  first  ascertained  by  observing  it  in  a  layer  2  or  8  feet 
in  thickness,  by  filling  a  wide  glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  with 
the  water  to  oe  examined,  and  by  looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  through  the  stratum  of  water.  In  this  way  even  the  minutest 
tinge  or  colorisation  will  be  readily  seen,  and  the  slightest  turbidity  will 
be  perceptible.  Pure  waters  are  nearly  always  perfectly  clear  and 
colourless,  while  contaminated  waters,  especially  it  the  contamination 
be  recent,  show  frequently  a  strongly  yellowish  colour.  For  com- 
parison a  second  tube  may  be  filled  with  distilled  water,  or  a  water  of 
lox) wn  purity.  A  water  containing  much  suspended  matter  is  usually 
unfit  for  drinkinff  purposes. 

The  sm«tf  of  the  water  may  either  be  observed  after  violently 
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Bhaking  a  pint  or  more  of  the  water  in  a  flask  to  liberate  the  dissolved 
gases,  or  after  gently  heating  the  sample.  Good  waters  never  emit 
any  smell,  whilst  samples  exhibiting  any  foul  odour  are  to  be  rejected 
as  unfit  for  use. 

Next,  taste  some  of  the  water,  if  possible  freshly  drawn  from  the 
well.  Large  (Quantities  of  dissolvea  mineral  constituents,  especially 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  and  iron,  are  readily  detected.  But  it 
must  be  borne  inmind  that  not  unfrequently  highly  impure  waters  appear 
to  possess  a  most  agreeable  and  refreshing  taste,  whilst,  as  well  known, 
pure  distilled  water  is  unpalatable  for  drinking  on  account  of  its  flat- 
ness. It  is  chiefly  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  which  render  a  water 
refreshing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  cQstilled  water  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air  loses  most  of  its  flatness  and  insipidity. 

Lastly,  if  the  residue  loft  on  the  evaporation  of  a  water  turns  brovm 
or  black  on  being  heated,  evidence  is  aflbrded  of  the  presence  of  an 
excess  of  organic  matter. 

II.  Qualitative  chemical  tests. — The  reaction  of  the  water  may  first  be 
ascertained  by  means  of  litmus  or  turmeric  paper.  But,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  free  carbonic  acid,  drinking  waten  are  mostly  either  neutral 
or  slightly  acid.  After  the  removal  of  the  carbonic  acid,  however,  hj 
heating  the  water,  the  true  reaction  will  manifest  itself.  If,  on  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drops  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
a  white  turbidity  make  its  appearance,  the  presence  of  lime  is  proved. 
Although  lime  is  rarely  absent  from  any  dnnking  water,  the  quantity 
present  should  be  very  small ;  and  if  therefore  a  strong  white  precipitate 
De  thrown  down  by  the  above  re-agent,  the  water  must  be  pronounced  to 
contain  more  lime  in  solution  than  is  desirable,  especially  for  washing 
purposes,  for  soap  is  decomposed  by  salts  of  ume  and  magnesia, 
msoluble  stearate  and  oleate  of  lime  and  magnesia  being  the  results, 
and  thus  large  quantities  of  soap  are  actually  lost,  as  has  been  more 
fully  shown  ekewhere. 

Another  small  quantity  of  the  water  is  to  be  boiled  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  glass  flask.  If  it  become  turbid,  the  presence  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  magnesia  is  shown,  which  was  held  in  solution  by  the  carbonic 
acid  removed  by  boiling.  This  is  in  so  £eur  in  favour  of  the  water  as 
regards  washing  purposes,  as  by  simply  boiling  it  a  part  of  the 
hardness  may  m  removed,  whicn  purpose  may  also  be  efiected  by 
Olarke^s  softening  |)rocess. 

If,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  ferrocyanide 
and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  a  blue 
coloration  or  precipitate  ensues,  the  presence  of  iron  is  proved. 
Traces  of  iron  are  found  in  most  waters,  but  laiger  quantities  are 
objectionable. 

Neesler's  reagent  is  added  to  another  portion  of  the  sample  con- 
tained in  a  ^lass  cylinder  or  test-tube.  A  orownish-yellow  coloration 
or  precipitation  indicates  the  presence  in  the  water  of  ammonia ;  if 
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the  water  become  decidedly  coloured,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  unfit  for 
drinldnfi^y  or  at  least  in  a  veiy  suspicious  condijtion. 

Another  test  frequently  employed  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
quality  of  a  water  is  the  permanganate  test ;  but  this^  as  we  shall  now 
see^  is  veiy  unreliable. 

On  the  danger  of  reliance  on  the  permanganate  test, — This  test,  as 
is  well  known,  acts  by  oxidation ;  that  is,  the  permanganic  acid,  rich 
in  oxygen,  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  many  substances,  such  as  the 
albuminoid  organic  matter  pi«8«it,  in  very  variable  quantities,  in 
nearly  all  waters ;  to  nitrous  acid,  also  commonly  contained  in  water, 
and  even  to  protoxide  of  iron,  not  unfrequently  present  in  drinking 
water  in  small  amount  and  in  the  combined  state.  Nitric  acid,  like- 
wise constantly  found  in  impure  waters  in  laige  amount,  being  an  acid 
in  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  is  tmafiected 
by  the  permanganate,  so  that  this  test  gives  no  inoication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  that  acid ;  besides  which,  there  is  no  possibili^,  by  means 
of  this  test,  of  distinguishing  between  the  hurtful  ana  dangerous 
organic  matter  and  the  comparatively  harmless  nitrous  acid  or  iron;  in 
&ct,  the  role  in  using  this  test  is  to  calculate  all  the  oxygen  abstracted 
from  the  permanganate  into  albuminoid  matter. 

Now  let  us  see  more  precisely  in  what  way  this  test  &tally  misleads 
in  many  cases. 

A  water  analysed  in  the  author's  laboratory  Aumished  the  subjoined 
results  per  70,000  grains : — 


Total  •nlidfl. 

Nitrogen.  M 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Equal 
to  nitric  add. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 

albuminoid 

ammonia. 

Equal  to 

albuminoid 

organic 

matter. 

Oacygen 

required  by 

organic  matter, 

nitrites,  &c. 

120-8 

2-SO 

8-87 

0-011 

0-14 

0-62 

Now,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  albuminoid  OT^;anic  matter — ^the 
really  important  element  in  potable  waters — ^is,  in  this  case,  very  small, 
and  yet  a  veij  large  quantity  of  the  permanganate  was  destroyed  bv 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  was  present  in  large  quantity  *,  therefore  ha^ 
only  this  test  been  relied  upon,  and  had  the  oxygen  been  multiplied  by 
8,  as  the  rule  is,  it  would  nave  given  4*16  grains  of  albuminoid  organic 
matter  in  place  of  only  0*14  per  gallon,  and  thus  the  water  woiud  be 
made  out  to  be  much  worse,  and  in  a  more  dangerous  state,  than  was 
really  the  case. 

The  following  instance  is  still  more  instructive.  The  water  was 
Bent,accompanied  by  the  intimation  that  the  party  sending  it  believed 
it  was  a  good  water,  as  it  had  no  action  on  the  permanganate  test ;  but 
that,  since  a  medical  gentleman  in  the  town  haa  declared  it  to  be  bad, 
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it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  a  second  opinion, 
results  obtained  were  as  follow : — 


On  analysis,  the 


Total  soUds. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Equal 
to  nitric  add. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 

albaminoid 

ammonia. 

Equal  to 

albuminoid 

organic 

matter. 

Oxygen 

required  bj 

organic 

matter. 

58-10 

3-18 

11-65 

0-006 

0-07 

None. 

The  parties,  therefore,  who  sent  the  water  were  quite  correct  in 
stating  that  it  had  no,  or  only  a  very  trifling,  action  on  the  per- 
manganate ;  but  the  inference  uiat  it  was  a  good  and  safe  water  to 
use  was  fallacious  and  dangerous,  for  this  water  contained  over  11^ 
grains  of  nitric  acid ;  thus  showing  that  it  was  subject  to  extensive 
pollution,  though  at  the  time  of  the  examination  nearly  all  the  nitrogen 
was  converted  into  nitric  acid.  But  this  process  might  not,  from 
various  circumstances,  be  always  thus  perfectly  performed,  and  then 
the  water  might  become  deleterious  and  productive  of  disease.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  probable  danger  in  the  use  of 
this  test ;  and,  since  any  mistake  of  this  kind  might  involve  health, 
and  even  life,  it  is  manifestly  wrong  to  place  any  reliance  on  this  single 
test,  uncontrolled  by  other  results. 

A  third  case,  in  which  reliance  on  this  test  would  have  seriously 
misled,  is  the  following.  This  water,  on  analysis,  gave  the  subjoined 
results : — 


Total  solids. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Bqnal 
to  nitric  acid. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 
albuminoid 
ammonia. 

Eqnalto 

albuminoid 

matter. 

Oxygen 

required  by 

organic 

matter. 

121-10 

6-27 

20-82 

0-024 

0-80 

0-061 

In  this  sample  the  mineral  constituents  amounted  to  no  less  than 
121  grains,  and  the  nitric  acid  to  over  20  grains  per  gallon  ;  and  vet 
only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  permanganate  solution  was  de- 
colorised. 

Lastly,  a  fourth  water  on  analysis  was  found  to  furnish  the  follow- 
ing results : — 


Total  solids. 

Nitrogen,  as 

nitrates 
and  nitrites. 

Organic 

nitrogen  from 

albuminoid 

ammonia. 

Equal  to 

albuminoid 

matter. 

Protoxide  of 
iron. 

Oxygen 

required  by 

oi^nio  matter 

and  oxide  of 

iron. 

23-00 

None. 

0-01 

0-12 

0-89 

0-095 
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In  this  case  the  quantity  of  albuminoid  matter  was  small,  jet 
a  lelatiiTely  yery  large  quantity  of  the  solution  was  decolorised, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  protosalt  of  iron.  This  water,  really 
yery  pure,  would,  therefore,  have  been  condemned  by  any  person  not 
experienced  in  such  matters,  using  this  test. 

III.  Quantitative  analyms. — ^The  quality  of  a  water  for  either 
drinking,  cooking,  or  washing  piurposes,  depends  chiefly  upon  two 
classes  of  constituents — organic  matter  of  yegetable  and  animal 
origin,  nanrnkrogenuvSj  nitrogenous  and  mineral  matter.  But  even 
highly  impure  water  contains  only  a  few  hundredths  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter  in  solution,  so  that  the  qiumtities  the  chemist  has  to  deal  with 
are  usually  extremely  minute,  especially  as  regards  organic  matter. 
Many  methods  haye  been  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  this  latter, 
but  even  at  the  present  time  the  problem  cannot  be  considered  to  be 
perfectly  solyed,  although  much  has  been  achieyed  in  that  direction 
and  many  yaluable  resmts  haye  b€«n  obtained. 

The  organic  nitrogenous  matter  changes  under  the  influence  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  into  nitric  add.  We  haye,  therefore,  not  only  to  direct 
our  attention  to  the  estimation  of  the  organic  matter  present  in  the  water, 
but  also  to  that  part,  which  has  been  oxidised,  to  the  nitric  acid,  which 
giyes  therefore  ike  indication  of  what  has  been  called  ^  preyious  sewage 
contamination.'  But  nitric  acid  in  water  may  be  deriyed  from  another 
and  totally  different  source— from  the  atmosphere.  Whereyer  evapo- 
ration is  going  on,  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  nitrite  and  nitrate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  which  salts  are,  therefore,  always  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  from  which  they  are  washed  out  by  rain  in  its  descent  to 
the  earth.  Kain-water,  therefore,  contains  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  as 
has  been  before  shown;  these  substances,  howeyer,  not  amounting, 
according  to  Frankland,  to  more  than  0*024  nitrogen  for  the  nitric  acid 
and  OOQS  for  the  ammonia,  equal  to  0*032  in  100,000  parts  of  water. 
This  quantity  of  nitrogen,  when  found  in  a  drinking  water,  might 
therefore  be  deriyed  from  the  atmosphere,  but  any  lajger  amount 
must  be  due  to  contamination  with  animal  matter. 

Ettifnation  of  the  organic  matter, — Two  processes  are  at  present 
employed  in  this  country  for  estimating  the  organic  matter  in  water: 
the  one,  devised  by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  founded  upon  the  fact  that  these 
substances  give  up  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia  by  the  action 
of  a  boiling  aUcuine  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash :  the  other 
attempts  a  direct  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  by  heating 
^  residue  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  water  with  oxide  of  copper, 
and  collecting  and  measuring  the  gases  produced — chiefly  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid — this  latter  me&od  was  devised  by  Professor 
Frankland.  Besides  these  two  methods  several  others  exist,  but  as 
they  are  very  imperfect  and  superseded  by  the  two  just  pointed  out, 
we  think  it  unnecessary  to  describe  them. 
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AinCOKlA  HETKOD  OF  WATER  A9ALT8I8. 

BeqviremenU  of  the  method,  1.  Nessler's  Reagent. — '  Dissolve 
85  grammes  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water,  and  add  to  it  a  strong  aaueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate),  which  will  cause  a  red  precipitate  that  disappears 
on  shaking  up  the  mixture.  Add  tibe  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
carefully,  shaking  up  as  that  liquid  is  added,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate as  halt  as  it  is  formed.  After  continuing  the  addition  or  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  for  some  time,  a  point  will  lutimately  be  reached 
at  which  the  precinitate  will  cease  to  dissolve.  When  the  precipitate 
begins  to  be  insoluole  in  the  liquid,  stop  the  addition  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  Filter.  Add  to  the  filtrate  120  grammes  of  caustic  soda  in 
strong  aqueous  solution  (or  about  160  grammes  of  potash). 

'  After  adding  the  solution  of  alkali  as  just  described,  dilute  the 
liquid  so  as  to  make  its  volume  equal  to  one  litre.  Add  to  it  5  cc.  of 
a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Allow  to  sub- 
side, and  decant  the  dear  liquid,  which  is  the  Nessler  Reagent.* 

We  have  given  the  preparation  of  this  liauid  in  Wanklyn*s  own 
words,  since  it  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  method.  The  reagent  improves 
by  age,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  large  (quantity,  say  one  litroi 
at  once.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes  turbid ;  it  should  be  kept, 
therefore,  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle.  With  ammonia,  or  salts  of 
ammonia,  this  liquid  forms  a  brown  precipitate,  or,  if  only  very  little 
ammonia  be  present,  a  yeUowish-brown  coloration.  The  delicacy  of 
this  reaction  is  extreme,  since  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  ^  of  a 
milligramme  of  ammonia  in  100  cc.  of  water,  or  equal  to  2*5  parts  in 
10,000,000.  The  depth  of  colour  varies  with  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
present. 

2.  A  standard  solution  of  ammonia. — This  is  made  by  dissolving 
0*3882  grammes  of  sulphate,  or  0*315  grammes  of  pure  chloride  of 
ammonium,  in  one  litre  of  perfectly  pure  distilled  water ;  1  cc.  of  this 
solution  contains  ^  milligramme  of  NH,.  A  second  ten  times  weaker 
solution  is  prepared  by  diluting  100  cc.  of  this  liquid  with  900  cc.  of 
pure  distillea  water,  1  cc.  of  this  solution  containing,  therefore,  ^^  milli- 
gramme of  NH,. 

3.  Pure  distilled  watery  or  water  free  from  ammonia,  is  prepared  by 
distilling  water  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  firat  quantity  wnich  passes 
over  contains  ammonia,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  decreases  as 
the  distillation  progresses,  and  after  a  short  time  the  water,  tested 
with  Nessler*s  Keagent  in  a  test-tube  or  glass  cylinder,  will  be  found 
to  be  perfectly  free  from  ammonia. 

4.  A  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  prepared  in  the  follow- 
ing way : — ^Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  (which 
is  easier  to  obtain  in  a  dry  state),  is  heated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  a 
red  heat  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  dissolved  while  still  hot 
in  pure  distilled  water. 
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5.  An  alkaUne  gohUion  of  permanganate  of  potash, — Dissolve  200 
gnunmes  of  caustic  potash  and  8  grammes  of  cr^'stallized  pennaiiganate 
of  potash  in  one  litre  of  water,  and  hoU  the  solution  for  at  least  one 
hour,  to  expel  any  ammonia. 

It  is  not  poesiole  to  bestow  too  much  care  upon  the  preparation  of 
these  liquids,  and  upon  the  cleaning  of  the  vessels  used.  As  we  have 
said^  the  NeesWs  Eeagent  is  extremely  delicate;  each  trace  of 
ammonia  gives  a  yellow  coloration  with  it — in  fact,  it  is  the  most 
sensitive  of  all  reagents  known.  The  utmost  cleanliness  is  to  he 
observed;  bottles  containing  ammonia  should  not  be  opened  before 
or  during  the  operation,  and  the  apparatus  used  should  be  protected 
from  dust  during  distillation. 

A  retort  capable  of  holding  1,500  cc.  when  in  position  for  distilla- 
tion,  with  well-fitting  glass  stopper,  is  connected  with  a  Liebig^s  con- 
denser by  a  piece  of  indiarubber  tubing ;  about  600  cc.  of  pure  distilled 
water  are  tnen  introduced,  and  heated  to  boiling  by  a  gas  or  spirit 
lamp.  The  steam  which  is  produced  cleans  the  apparatus  much  more 
effectually  than  could  be  done  by  any  other  means.  The  condenser  is 
kept  empty  at  first,  tiU  the  steam  has  heated  it  thoroughly,  and 
then  filled  with  cold  water.  The  condensed  water  is  tested  for 
ammonia,  and  the  distillation  continued  till  no  further  trace  of  that 
substance  can  be  discovered.  15  cc.  of  the  saturated  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  are^  then  introduced  and  boiled  with  the  water. 
The  distillate  is  to  be  tested  again.  It  should  be  free  from  ammonia, 
thus  proving  that  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  pure.  If  not,  this 
solution  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour.  If  then  found  pure,  50  cc.  of  the 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  are  measiu^  into  the  retort,  and 
tested  for  ammonia  in  the  same  way.  All  reagents  must  be  free  from 
even  a  trace  of  that  substance. 

If  all  be  in  right  condition,  the  estimation  of  ammonia  in  the  water 
to  be  analysed  may  be  proceeded  with. 

£8timatum  of  free  ammonia, — 500  cc.  of  the  water  are  measured 
into  the  carefuUv-cleaned  retort ;  15  cc.  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tion are  then  added,  and  the  mixture,  which  commonly  turns  turbid, 
caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained 
in  the  water,  distilied  till  the  last  50  jcc.  of  the  distmate  contain  no 
more  ammonia — i.e,,  till  Nessler^s  Beagent  fails  to  produce  the  slightest 
yellowish  tinge  with  the  distillate.  It  is  commonly  sufficient  to  distil 
from  150  to  200  cc. — in  most  cases  less  will  be  enough ;  and  it  is  only 
in  very  bad  water  that  the  distillate  contains,  even  afrer  that,  more 
ammonia. 

The  distillate  is  to  be  transferred  to  (flinders  holding  about 
110  CO.,  graduated  at  100  cc. ;  100  cc.  of  the  distillate,  which 
now  contains  all  free  ammonia,  are  used,  and  1^  or  2  cc. 
of  Nessler's  Eeagent  added  to  it.  The  colour  is  to  be  observed,  and 
from  a  burette  so  much  of  the  standard  solution  of  ammonia  which 
contains  in  1  cc.  j|^  milligramme,  is  to  be  filled  into  another  similar 
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cylinder  bb  may  be  thought  necessary  to  produce  the  same  depth  of 
coloration  with  Neasler's  Reagent  if  diluted  with  distilled  water  to 
100  cc.  Both  liquids  are  allowed  to  stand  for  at  least  ten  minutes, 
and  then  the  colour  is  observed.  K  the  col(»ation  of  both  liquids  be 
equal,  both  contain  the  same  amount  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of 
the  volatile  alkali  contained  in  the  one  cylinder  is  known,  since  a 
measured  quantity  of  standard  ammonia  solution  has  been  introduced. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  contained  in  100  cc.  of  the  distillate  must  be 
equal  to  this  added  amount  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coloration  of 
the  two  liquids  be  different,  a  third  cylinder  is  to  oe  filled  with  the 
pure  distiUed  water,  a  smaller  or  larger  amount  of  standard  solution 
tftian  at  the  first  experiment  being  added,  and  l^cc.  of  Nessler  test, 
and  after  another  ten  minutes  the  colour  is  again  observed.  With  a 
little  practice  it  is  easy  to  judge  with  considerable  accuracy  how  much 
of  the  standard  solution  is  to  be  used.  An  example  wiU  iUustrate  this 
description. 

500  cc  of  water  have  been  subjected  to  distillation.  200  cc.  of  dis- 
tillate contained  all  the  free  ammonia.  100  cc.  of  this  distillate  were 
filled  into  the  cylinder,  and  1 }  cc.  Nessler  test  added.  3*5  cc.  of  standard 
ammonia  solution  dropped  into  a  second  cylinder,  diluted  with  100  cc. 
of  pure  water,  gave  with  Nessler  test  too  light  a  coloration.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  add  more  of  the  standard  solution  to  the  liquid,  since  it 
always  turns  turbid  if  the  Nessler  test  be  added  before  the  ammonia. 
Into  a  third  cylinder  3*8  cc.  were  filled  and  tested  as  before ;  colora- 
tions e<^ual.  100  cc.  of  the  distillate  contain,  therefore,  so  much  of  free 
ammonia  as  are  contained  in  3*8  cc.  of  standard  solution — namely, 
0*000088  grammes.  The  total  distillate  (200  cc.)  contains,  therefore, 
0*000076  NH«,  or,  what  is  the  same,  600  cc.  of  the  original  water  con- 
tained 0*000076  of  ammonia.  100,000  parts  of  water  contain,  there- 
fore, 0*0152  parts  of  free  ammonia. 

EiUmatiinof  oHmmmM  ma»«r.-.The  residue  in  the  retort,  from 
which  all  free  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  contains  unaltered  the  albu- 
minous Clonic  matter.  60  cc.  of  the  alkaline  solution  of  permanganate 
are  added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  distilled  as  before.  The  nitrogen  of 
the  organic  matter  is  liberated  during  the  distillation  as  ammonia, 
passes  through  the  condenser,  and  is  collected  and  estimated  exactly  as 
the  '  free  ammonia.'  Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  this  pro- 
cess. Wanklyn  himself  admits  that  the  whole  of  the  nitro^n  is  not 
obtained  by  this  method.  We  shall  consider  below  the  ments  and  the 
defects  of  the  process. 

In  the  case  of  bad  waters  the  inner  surface  of  the  retort  is  covered 
with  a  thin  film  of  dioxide  of  manganese,  which  causes  the  liquid  to 
boil  very  irregularly,  to  bump  with  great  force,  and  rise  even  so  high 
as  to  colour  the  (ustiUate  red,  which  is  then  to  be  poured  back  into 
the  retort.  A  few  pieces  of  tobacco-pipe,  heated  previously  to  destroy 
any  organic  matter  and  remove  any  ammonia  which  might  be  present, 
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put  into  the  retort,  prevent  by  their  constant  movement  the  formation 
of  this  film,  and  consequiently  the  rising  of  the  liquid. 

Estimation  of  mtrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  —  A  great  many 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  nitrates  have  been  proposed.    Those 


Analysis.'  Chapman  describes  his  process  as  follows:— '100  cc.  of 
the  water  are  introduced  into  a  non-tubulated  retort,  and  60  to  70  cc. 
of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  added.  The  caustic  soda  must  be  free 
from  nitrates,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution  should  be  such  that  1 
litre  contains  100  ^mmes  of  caustic  soda.  The  contents  of  the 
retort  are  to  be  distilled  until  they  do  not  exceed  100  cc.,  and  until 
no  more  ammonia  comes  over ;  that  is,  until  Nessler's  test  is  incapable 
of  detecting  ammonia  in  the  distillate.  The  retort  is  now  cooled,  and 
a  piece  of  aluminium  introduced  into  it  (foil  will  answer  very  well 
with  dilute  solutions,  but  we  much  prefer  thin  sheet  aluminium  in  all 
cases).  The  neck  of  l^e  retort  is  now  inclined  a  little  upwards,  and  its 
mou^  closed  with  a  cork,  through  which  passes  the  narrow  end  of  a 
small  tube  filled  with  broken-up  tobacco-j^ipe,  wet  either  with  water, 
or  better,  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  free  from  ammonia.  This 
tube  need  not  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  nor  longer  than  a 
goose  quill.  It  is  connected  with  a  second  tube  containing  pumice 
stone  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  add.  This  last  tube  serves  to 
prevent  any  ammonia  from  the  air  entering  the  apparatus,  which  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  this  way  for  a  few  hours  or  over^night.  The  con- 
tents of  the  pipe-clay  tube  are  now  washed  into  the  retort,  with  a  little 
distilled  water  free  from  ammonia  ^about  70  to  80  cc). 

We  have  now  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  which  contains  all  nitrogen 
derived  from  the  nitrates  and  nitrites  m  the  form  of  ammonia.  It  is 
distilled,  and  in  the  distillate  the  ammonia  estimated  as  '  free  ammonia.* 
It  is  advisable  to  fill  into  the  receiver  about  150  to  200  cc.  of  pure 
distilled  water,  and  to  let  the  tube  of  the  Liebig  condenser  dip  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  avoid  anv  loss  of  ammonia. 

Seventeen  parts  of  ammonia  are  equal  to  63  parts  of  nitric  acid 
(HNO3). 

FrankUmcCs  Method  of  Water  Analysis, 

Aa  already  mentioned,  this  method  is  based  upon  the  principle, 
that  when  the  residue  on  evaporation  of  the  water  is  burned  with 
oxide  of  copper,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  eliminated  from  the 
organic  matter,  and  are  then  collected  and  measured. 

One  litre  of  the  water  is  to  be  taken  and  boiled  for  two  minutes  in 
a  class  flask  after  30  cc.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure  sulphurous 
acid  have  been  added.  The  addition  of  sulphurous  acid  serves  a  two- 
fold purpoee — ^for  decomposing  the  carbonates  naturally  contained  in 
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nearly  every  water,  and  for  eUminatiiig  th«  nitrogen  of  the  mtric  aod 
of  the  water  ta  nitric  oxide.    If  this  precaution  were  not  taken,  the 
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carbonic  acid  of  the  carbonates  would  be  found  vith  the  owanic 
carbon  and  the  nitrt^ea  of  the  nitric  add  with  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  matter. 

The  water  is  then  evsporated  with  the  addition  of  about  0-2 
inamine   of  Bulphate  of  soda,  and  a  few  drops  of  ferric  chloride;  the 
former   for   neutraliainfr  an^   sulphuric    acid   formed  durinff   evapo- 
ration by  oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  for  insuring  the 
completest  pcesible  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid.   Half-spheric  glass 
basins,  capable  of  holding  About  100  cc.,  are  emtdoy ed  for  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  on  a  water  or  steam  bath.     Glass  BhadeB,  such  as 
are  used  for  covering  ornaments,  are  placed  over  the  basins,  so  as 
to  prevent  anj  ammonia  or  atmospheric  dust  from  contaminating  the 
sample.     The   evaporation  is  rather  slow.     The  perfectly  dry  r^idue 
is  DOW  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper  In'  means  of  a  flexible  steel 
spatula,   and  filled  into   a  strong  combustion    tube,   itised    round 
on   one   end.     The    oxide   of   copper   must  be  prepared  by  heAting 
metallic  copper  in  the  air,  and  not  by  oxidising  it  by   means  of 
nitric  add,   and    then    beating    it    to    redne«s,   as    the  oxide  <,f 
Goppw  used  for  o^ianic  sjialyNS  is  usuallv  prepared, 
since  in  the  latter  case  it  ia  impassible  even  by  repeated       B«-  U. 
besting  to  get  rid  of  all  nitric  acid.    The  combustion 
tube  is  nearly  fiUed  with  the  oxide,  and  a  spiral  of 
metallic  copper  is  inserted  iu  the  end  of  the  tube,  so  as 
to  touch  the  oxide.     The  glass  tube  ia  then  dAiwn  out 
over  the  blowpipe,  and  the  air  contained  in  it  is  per- 
fectly exhausted  by  means  of  a  Sprengel  mercury  air- 
pnmp,  as  shown  in  fig.  ]  S. 

The  tube  containing  the  water  residue  is  then  heated 
as  in  an  ordinary  oiganic  combustion  in  a  combustjoa 
liintace,  and  as  soon  as  the  whole  tube  is  red  hot,  the 
ur-pomp  is  set  in  action,  and  the  produced  gases  are 
receivea  in  a  tcet-tube,  from  whence  they  are  removed 
into  the  apparatus  constructed  by  Professor  Frankland 
and  delineated  in  fig.  17. 

The  following  ditferent  gases  are  the  product  of  the 
combustion: — 

Sulphorous  acid,  prodnccd  &om  the  sulphite  of 

Carbonic  add,  from  the  carbon  of  .the  organic 


i  from  the  nitrogenous  matter. 


Nitric  oxide  \ 

Nitrogen 

Carbonic  oxide. 

Oxygnn,  in  some  ease*,  if  no  nitric  oxide  be  present. 
The  BulphurouB  add  is  first  removed  bv  means  of  a  solution  of 
Uchromate  of  potash,  whereby  it  is  oxidised  to  sulphuric  add.    The 
twidual  gates  are  now  accurately  maasmed  (a).    The  carbonic  acid 
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is  then  alieorbed  by  a  stronfr  solution  of  caustic  potash  and  the 
fzases  are  measured  again  (b).  Some  pyrogallic  acid  is  now  introduced 
into  the  apparatus  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  if  any  be  present.  We 
call  the  residual  mixture  (c).  If  no  oxygen  be  found — t.«.,if  b  =  c 
— some  bubbles  of  pure  oxygen  are  added  to  the  mixture.  They  con- 
vert the  nitric  oxiae  present  into  nitric  tetroxide,  which  is  absorbed 
with  the  excess  of  oxygen,  by  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid. 

From  the  residue  (df)  consisting  of  nitrogen  and  perhaps  carbonic 
oxide,  this  latter  gas  is  absorbed  by  means  of  a  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride  and  the  nitrogen  measured  (0). 

a  —  b  gives  the  volume  of  carbonic  acid. 

c  —  d  represents  the  volume  of  nitric  oxide. 

d—e  gives  the  quantity  of  carbonic  oxide,  and 

e  the  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

The  carbon  contained  in  the  carbonic  acid  is  added  to  the  carbon 
of  the  carbonic  oxide,  giving  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  one  litre  of 
the  water;  while  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitric  oxide,  added  to  the 
nitrogen,  found  as  such,  gives  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
aame  quantity. 

Several  blank  experiments  with  pure  distilled  water  should  be 
made ;  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  will  always  be  found, 
which,  if  once  determined,  is  to  be  subtiacied  in  all  cases  from  the 
results  found  by  the  analysis  of  a  water. 

FrankUmdB  Method  for  egtimatmg  the  nitric  and  nitrow  acid* — 
A  measured  quantity  of  the  water  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
and  the  chlorine  is  removed  from  it  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  few  drops  in  a  small  beaker,  and  then 
introduced  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end  and 
filled  vrith  mercury  Tfig.  1 6).  The  nitric  acid  acts  upon  the  mercuir,  and 
soon  an  evolution  or  nitric  oxide  will  begin,  which  is  much  aided  by 
violently  shaMng  the  tube.  The  gas  evolved  is  transferred  to  the  same 
apparatus  in  which  the  gases  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  the 
water  residue  were  measured,  and  calculated  for  nitrogen. 

Comparison  betrpeen  Wanklyn'*  and  Frankhnds  MModi. — Each 
of  the  two  methods  for  determining  the  organic  matters  has  its  weak 
as  well  as  its  strong  points.  While  Wanklyn's  method  can  be  com- 
pleted in  an  hour  or  two,  Frankland*s  requires  at  least  two  days  for 
evaporation,  combustion,  ^nd  measuroment  of  the  gases  produceil.  In 
a  laboratory  where  many  water  analyses  are  to  be  made,  it  is  a 
great  inconvenienoe  to  have  an  evaporation  going  on  for  so  long  a  time, 
during  which  it  is  impoesible,  even  with  tne  most  scrupulous  care, 
to  avoid  contamination  with  organic  dust  or  with  ammonia.  And, 
if  after  so  much  trouble  a  combustion  tube  breaks,  as  may  easily 
happen,  the  tube  being  exhausted,  the  day's  work  is  lost. 

The  time  required  for  the  evaporation  of  the  water  can  now  however 
be  very  muc^  ^ortened  bv  the  adoption  of  a  contrivmace  proposed  bj 
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G.  Biacbof.  The  water  is  contained  in  a  glass  balloon,  in  the  neck  of 
which  is  accurately  ground  a  bent  tube ;  the  balloon  is  inverted  over 
the  dish  in  which  the  water  is  to  be  evaporated ,  and  thus  the  water  re- 
moved by  evaporation  is  continually  replaced  until  the  whole  of  the 
litre  is  evaporated.    Thus  30  hours  are  sufficient  for  the  evaporation. 

Wanklyn's  method  may  be  finished  in  a  very  short  time,  and  may 
easily  be  repeated  in  case  of  an  accident.  It  requires,  moreover, 
nothmg  but  a  retort  and  a  condenser;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
FrankLand*s  apparatus,  with  its  30  to  40  lbs.  of  mercury,  involves  con- 
siderable cost.    So  much  as  to  cost  and  time. 

The  accuracy  of  the  methods  is,  of  course,  a  point  of  infinitelv 
higher  importance.  WanMyn  admits  that  boiling  with  an  alkaline 
permanganate  does  not  yiela  the  whole  of  the  organic  nitrogen:  it 
does  not  even  vield  a  constant  fraction  of  it.  He  experimented 
upon  a  variety  of  substances,  and  found  very  considerable  variations  of 
the  percentages  of  nitrogen  obtained  from  various  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds. Thus,  albumen  gave  only  10  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  whilst 
actually  it  contains  nearly  16,  and  casein,  with  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  even  gave  as  little  as  7*6  per  cent.  Wanklyn  proposes  to 
calculate  1  part  of  albuminoid  ammonia  as  10  parts  of  albuminoid 
matter,  but  even  thus  the  approximation  to  the  truth  can  only  be 
very  slight.  Accurate  results  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  by  his 
method.  They  are  very  good,  however,  for  comparison.  A  bad  water 
will  appear  bad,  and  a  good  one  will  appear  good,  by  his  method, 
althougn  the  absolute  quantities  of  organic  matter  cannot  be  thus  deter- 
mined. Moreover,  no  idea  is  given  of  the  amount  of  carbon  present 
in  the  water,  also  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 

Frankland'fl  method  has  a  real  scientific  basis ;  it  is  good  and  sound 
in  principle,  which  Wanklyn's  is  not.  It  appears  a  very  easy  pro- 
ceeding to  evaporate  the  water  and  estimate  by  combustion  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon,  but  there  are  many  practical  difficulties.  As  already 
mentioned,  during  the  prolonged  evaporation  some  amount  of 
contamination  with  extraneous  organic  matter  cannot  be  prevented 
especially  as  we  have  to  deal  only  with  a  few  milligrammes  of  suV 
stance.  It  has  further  been  urged,  and  with  much  reason,  that  the  free 
sulphuric  acid  produced  during  evanoration  acts  upon  the  organic 
matter,  partly  decomposing  it.  Frankland  himself  admits  contaminar 
tion  of  the  water  during  evaporation  when  he  directs  that  several 
blank  experiments  should  be  made  by  the  analyst  and  the  average  of 
the  results  obtained  subtracted  in  all  cases  from  the  results  of  every 
subsequent  anajysis.  Frequently  this  correction  surpasses  in  quan- 
tity the  amount  of  organic  matter  in  pure  waters.  In  the  latter  case 
only  a  few  hundreths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  nitrogen  are  obtained 
which  cannot  possibly  be  measured  with  great  accuracy. 

A  great  number  of  analyses  made  by  either  method  have  brought 
the  author  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

In  all  cases,  where  only  the  quality  of  a  drinking  or  other  water  is 
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to  be  determined,  Waiiklyn*8  method  gives  satisfactory  restdts ;  in  those 
cases,  however,  where  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  especiaUy 
the  quantity  of  carbany  is  required,  Frankmnd's  method  is  to  oe  pre- 
ferred. This  latter  should,  ar.d  no  doubt  will,  supersede  the  perman- 
ganate process. 

Both  methods  for  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid  five  very  accurate 
results,  if  the  quantity  of  nitrates  present  be  but  moderate. 

All  the  apparatus  required  for  water  analysis  by  Frankland's 
method  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Getti,  Holbom. 

"EffTIMATlOy  OF  THE  ICIirEBAL  CONSnTTTENTB  OF  WATER. 

Ihtermmatwn  of  the  total  9olid  reaidtie. — 300  to  600  cc.  of  the 
water  are  to  be  evaporated  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  the  residue  is  to  be  dried  in  the  air-bath  at  about  1 10°  0.  The 
result  is  to  be  calculated  for  100,000  of  water. 

The  wjeighed  residue  is  then  heated  over  the  open  flame,  and  it  is 
carefully  noted  whether  it  turns  brown  or  black  on  igniting,  indicating 
the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter.  The  loss  by  ignition  may  be 
determined,  but  it  gives  no  reliable  data  as  to  the  quantity  of  organic 
matter  present,  since  chloride  of  calcium  retains,  when  dried  at  110°  0., 
a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  absorbed  water,  and,  Luther,  since 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  decomposed  by  heating,  suffering  a  decrease 
of  weight  which  would  of  course  be  calculated  as  organic  matter. 

Estimation  of  chlorine. — Chlorine  may  be  estimated  either  gravi- 
metrically  or  volumetrically.  For  the  first  method  of  estimation 
600  to  1,000  cc.  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  chlorine  is  Uien 
precipitated  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  chloride  of  silver  is 
filtered,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  AgOl  contain 
24,724  parts  of  chlorine. 

For  the  volumetric  estimation,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUver  of 
known  strength  is  required.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  in  1  litre  of 
distilled  water  0*479  gramme  of  pure  ciystellised  nitrate  of  silver. 
1  cc.  of  this  solutioh  precipitates  0*0001  gramme  of  chlorine. 

100  cc.  of  the  water  are  measured  in  a  beaker,  2  or  3  drops  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  potassium  are  added,  and 
then  from  a  burette  the  standard  silver  solution  is  dropped  into  the 
yellow-coloured  water.  Each  drop  produces  a  brown  coloration, 
which  at  first  rapidly  disappears.  Soon,  however,  this  coloration 
becomes  permanent  and  the  number  of  cc.  of  silver  solution  used  is 
noted,  and  firom  it  the  quantity  of  chlorine  is  calculated. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  method  is  based  is  the  following : — 
Silver  has  a  greater  affinilr  for  chlorine  than  for  chromic  add.  If, 
therefore,  a  solution  of  silver  be  added  to  a  liquid  containing  both 
chlorine  and  chromic  add,  the  former  will  be  first  perfectly  preci- 
pitated before  chromate  of  silver,  as  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  begins 
to  finm.    Aa  soon  therefore  as  the  brown  coloration  is  permanent,  all 
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chlorine  is  precipitated.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  soocefls  of 
the  methoa  that  both  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  and  the  liquid  in 
which  the  chlorine  is  to  be  estimated  are  exactly  neutral. 

Ettimatifm  of  nitrous  acid, — It  would  be  extremely  desirable  that  a 
method  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  nitrous  acid  should  be  known, 
but  unfortunately  such  is  not  the  case.  The  processes  proposed  can 
only  be  regarded  as  giving  approximations  to  tne  truth.  They  are  all 
founded  upon  the  reaction,  with  only  slight  modifications  proposed  by 
different  chemists,  which  permanganate  of  potash  undergoes  by  t»>ming 
into  contact  with  nitrites — ^namely,  instantaneous  decolorisation. 

Thus,  Dr.  Paul  works  in  the  following  way: — 1  litre  of  the  water 
is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  chloride  of  aluminium,  and  then  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  quantity  of  standard 
permanganate  solution  decolorised  after  this  proceeding  is  then  ascer- 
tained, and  from  it  the  amount  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  calculated.  But 
it  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  all  organic  matter  is  carried  down  with 
the  hvdrate  of  alumina  formed  by  the  addition  cf  carbonate  of  soda  to 
chloride  of  aluminium,  and  the  quantity  which  is  left  in  solution  and 
acted  upon  by  the  permanganate  doubtless  exceeds,  in  many  cases,  by 
far  the  quantity  of^nitious  acid  present. 

Dr.  ae  Chaumont's  plan  is  to  acidulate  a  measured  quantity  of  the 
water,  sav  half  a  litre,  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  boil  it.  The  nitrous 
acid  is  ihua  liberated  and  thrown  off.  The  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  permanganate  used  before  and  after  boiling  would  indicate 
the  amount  of  nitrous  acid.  And,  indeed,  this  plan  seems  to  be  corro- 
borated by  an  observation  recently  made  by  Prof.  Fresenius,  that 
■itrous  acid  is  volatile  without  decomposition.  It  woidd  therefore,  no 
doubt,  be  more  advisable  to  distil  a  measured  ouantity  of  the  water, 
and  to  estimate  in  the  distillate  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  by  means 
of  permanganate. 

EgtimatioH  of  dissolved  gases  in  water. — We  here  include  only 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid,  these  being  the  chief  gasespreaent 
in  potable  waters  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  allow  or  direct 
measuring.  They  are  obtained  from  the  water  in  which  they  are 
dissolved  in  two  ways ;  namely,  either  by  boiling,  or  by  exhausting 
by  means  of  the  air-pump.  In  whatever  way  obtained  they  are 
measured  by  any  of  the  methods  of  gas  analysis,  and  analysed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
water  residue  with  oxide  of  copper,  as  practised  in  Dr.  Frankland*8 
method  of  water  analysis,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

JSstimation  of  stdpkuretted  hydrogen,  — The  quantity  of  this  gas 
contained  even  in  the  very  worst  of  waters  is  so  small  that  it  cannot 
be  estimated  by  any  gravimetrical  method ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  it  by  means  of  a  solution  of  any  of  the  heavy  metals. 

The  volumetrical  method  employed,  is  in  its  simplest  form,  executed 
as  follows : — ^A  veiy  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  iodide  of  potasaiiim  is  first   prepared  by  diasolving  a  weighed 
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quandtj  of  iodine.  This  element  acts  upon  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^  as 
indicated  by  the  following  formula:— I,  +  HgS  «  2H:I  +  S.  127 
parts  of  iodine  correspond,  therefore,  to  17  parts  of  sulphuretted 
njdrmpGii. 

A  litre  of  the  water  to  he  examined  is  measured  into  a  large  heaker, 
a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  starch  are  added,  and  then  from  a  gra- 
duated burette  the  standard  iodine  solution  is  dropped  in.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  iodine  combines  with  the 
starch,  striking  a  blue  coloration,  which  gives  therefore  the  indication 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodine  has  been  added.  From  the  number 
of  cc.  used,  the  proportion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained  in  the 
water  is  easily  calculated  by  means  of  the  above-given  formula  and 
figures. 

EsUmation  cf  sulphuric  acid, — 600  to  1,000  cc.  of  the  water  are 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  sulphates  are  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  boiling 
water,  incinerated  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  it  contain  34*336  parts 
of  sulphuric  anhydride,  SO3.  It  mav  here  be  remarked,  that  it  is  con« 
venient  to  calculato  all  results  for  tke  anhydrous  bodies,  and  not  for 
the  hydrates,  since  by  the  combination  of  a  hydratod  acid  and 
base,  water  is  eliminated,  which  would  involve  therefore  a  further 
calculation. 

Estimation  of  sUicaj  iron  and  alumina^  lime  and  maffnesia.-^ 
1,000  cc.  of  the  virater  are  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  after  the  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
residue  is  moistened  with  dilute  acid,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
silica  remaining  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  incinerated  and  weighed. 

To  the  filtrate  chloride  of  ammonium  is  now  added,  and  then  the 
iron  and  alumina  are  precipitated  by  means  of  caustic  ammonia ;  the 
precipitate,  which  is  usually  very  small,  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
and  since  it  might  contain  lime,  it  is  a^in  dissolved  in  acid  and 
precipitated  as  before.  The  filtrates  are  joined,  and  the  precipitate  is 
weigned.  A  separation  of  the  oxide  of  iron  and  of  the  alumina  is  not 
necessarv  in  the  case  of  drinking  waters. 

To  tbe  alkaline  filtrate  an  excess  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  now 
added ;  this  precipitates  the  lime  as  white  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime, 
which  is  separated  by  filtration  after  twelve  hours'  standing.  It  is 
washed  and  very  gently  heated  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  red  hot.  The  oxalate  is  thereby  converted 
into  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  may  be  weighed.  But  the  carbonate 
af^r  conversion  in  the  crucible  into  the  sulphate,  by  treating  it  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  ignited  and  weighed.  100  parte  of 
carbonate  of  lime  contain  66*00  parte  of  lime,  OaO,  while  100  parte 
of  the  sulphate  correspond  to  41*176  parts  of  lime.  Both  estimations 
should  give  nearly  identical  quantities. 

The  liquid,  from  which  the  oxalate  of  lime  has  been  removed  by 
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filtntion,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  tlie  salts  of 
ammonia  are  dnven  ofT  by  beat.  Tbe  residue,  containing  tbe  ma^ 
nesia  as  carbonate,  is  dissolved  in  pure  bydrocbloric  acid,  ammonia 
added  to  tbe  filtered  liquid,  and  tbe  magnesia  precipitated  asphospbate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia  by  means  of  a  solution  oontainmg  pboe* 
pbate  of  soda  and  cbloride  oi  ammonium.  After  twenty-four  hours' 
standing,  this  precipitate  is  filtered,  washed  with  dilute  ammonia  (1 : 4), 
incinerated  and  weighed.  Tbe  precinitate  is  converted  by  incineration 
into  pyro-pbospbate  of  magnesia,  Mg,P,Of .  100  parts  of  this  8ab> 
stance  are  equal  to  36*036  parts  of  magnesia. 

£!stimatum  of  goda, — 1,250  cc.  (or  any  other  quantitv,  but  this 
is  the  most  convenient  for  calculation)  are  evaporated  to  about 
150  or  200  cc,  and  then  milk  of  lime  is  added  till  the  liquid  is  juat 
alkaline.  It  is  put  into  a  flask  graduated  at  250  cc.,  and  filled  up  to 
the  mark  with  distiUed  water.  The  precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  200  cc.  of  the  clear  liquid  are  taken  out  by  means  of  a  pipette. 
These  200  cc  represent  1,000  cc.  of  the  original  water.  They  are  put 
into  another  250  cc.  flask,  and  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
some  oxalate  of  ammonia  are  added,  and  water  to  make  up  250  cc., 
filtered,  and  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate,  equal  to  800  cc.  of  water,  are  eva- 
porated, with  the  addition  of  some  chloride  of  ammonium,  incinerated, 
and  tbe  chloride  of  sodium  thus  obtained  is  weiffbed. 

Potassium  occurs  only  in  small  quantity  in  dnnking  waters.  It  may 
be  separated,  however,  should  any  be  present,  from  the  chloride  of 
sodium  by  means  of  chloride  of  platinum  (see  Fresenius). 

The  soda  may  be  estimated  indirectly  as  follows : — 

The  residue  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  1,000  cc.  of  water  ia 
weighed  as  described  for  total  solids.  After  weighing,  a  little  water, 
and  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  are  added,  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  loss  bv  spirting.  Evaporate  and  drive  the  sulphuric  acid  off  at  a 
red  heat.  iThe  residue  is  weighed.  It  consists  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron 
and  alumina,  and  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda.  Subtract 
from  it  the  quantities  of  silica,  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  actually 
found,  calculate  the  quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia  obtained  into  sul- 
phates, and  subtract  them;  the  rest  is  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
IS  to  be  calculated  for  soda  Na.^.  100  parts  contain  43*658  of 
Na^O.  The  result  obtained  by  this  indirect  method  should  doeely 
correspond  with  that  of  the  direct  estimation. 

JEstitnation  of  combined  carbonic  acid.— -The  carbonic  acid  may 
be  estimated  directly  or  by  calculation.  Also  in  this  case  one  result 
may  be  used  to  check  the  other.  For  direct  estimation  1,000  cc 
of  water  are  to  be  evaporated  m  a  glass  flask  to  a  very  small  bulk, 
about  50  cc.  The  liaiiid  is  coloured  by  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  Known  strength  is  gradually  added  to  the  boil- 
ing liquid,  till  the  reaction  is  just  acid.  The  volume  of  acid  used 
gives  the  quantitv  of  carbonic  acid,  20  parts  of  SO.  being  equal  to  11 
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The  calculation  of  the  qtiantity  of  carhonic  acid  -without  direct 
cetiination  is  as  follows : — 

Calculate  how  much  sulphuric  acid  (SO,)  corresponds  to  the 
quantities  of  lime,  maipesia,  and  soda  found,  and  subtract  from  this 
tne  quantity  of  SO,  duectlj  found,  also  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine  found.  The  remainder  of  sulphuric 
anhydride  is  equivalent  to  the  combined  carbonic  acid. 

^he  quantity  of  total  Mlids  directly  found  should  be  nearly  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  the  different  constituents  separately  es^mated, 
taking  into  consideration  that  for  each  molecule  of  chlorine  an  atom 
of  oxYfren  is  to  be  subtracted.  The  correspondence  cannot  be  expected 
to  be'absolute,  for  several  reasons.  The  siUca  acts  during  evaporation 
and  drying  upon  the  carbonates,  driving  out  some  carbonic  acid ;  car- 
bonate of  magnesium  loses  some  carbonic  acid }  and,  lastly,  chloride  of 
magnesium  cannot  be  dried  vnthout  decomposition,  and  the  loss  of 
part  of  its  chlorine  as  hydrochloric  acid  and  tne  formation  of  magnesia. 

Sstimatian  ofpho$phanc  acid. — In  most  waters  traces  of  phosphoric 
acid  may  be  found  if  only  properly  looked  for.  Its  amount  is  mostly, 
however,  so  small  that  lai^  quantities  of  water  must  be  evaporated 
to  render  a  quantitative  estimation  possible.  In  highly  contaminated 
and  impure  waters  phosphoric  acid  is  sometimes  present  in  compara- 
tively lai^  amount.  Its  estimation  may  be  thus  eilected.  1  litre  of 
wat^  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  residue  is  moistened  with  nitric 
acid  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The  liauid,  the  amount  of  which 
ahould  not  exceed  20  cc.,  is  filtered  througn  a  small  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in 
nitric  acid.  The  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia  is 
filtered  after  twenly-four  hours*  standing,  washed  with  some  molybdate 
of  ammonia,  dissorved  in  weak  caustic  ammonia,  and  in  the  solution 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  j^ecipitated  with  maflpnesium  chloride.  The 
white  ana  crystalline  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia 
18  filtered,  washed,  incinerated,  and  weiehed.  100  parts  of  the  in- 
dnerated  precipitate  contain  63*96  parts  of  phosphoric  acid  (P9O.). 

The  calculation  of  the  reeuUe. — It  is  impossible  to  tell  with  cer- 
tainty how  all  the  substances  found  and  estimated  as  described  are  com- 
bined in  the  water.  Thus  we  might  mix  nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  potassium  together^  and  we  are  no  longer  able  to  say  which  salts  the 
solution  contains,  very  probably  double  decomposition  takes  place, 
and  in  solution  are  now,  mstead  of  two,  four  salts — namely,  the  two 
salts  mixed  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  sodium.  In  other 
cases  we  may  be  certain  in  which*  state  of  combination  the  different 
bodies  are ;  we  know,  for  instance,  that  if  we  find  a  water  to  contain 
carbonate  of  soda,  chloride  of  calcium  cannot  be  present,  these  two  salts 
deeompofling  each  other,  forming  carbonate  of  c»Jcium  and  chloride  of 
sodium.  Further,  we  cannot  determine  by  evaporation  and  the  forms  of 
the  crystals  whicn  salts  were  originally  present,  since  double  decomposi- 
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tion  prevents  any  accnrate  conclusions ;  thus,  we  dissolve  together 
nitrate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  if  we  then  evaporate, 
we  get  in  the  very  concentrated  solution  crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
notwithstanding  that  this  substance  was  not  present  originally. 

Some  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mineral  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water  are  combined  may  be  obtained,  by  sepa- 
rating the  Boluble  from  the  insoluhle  portion  of  the  residue,  by  means 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  distilled  water ;  also  by  a  partial  evaporation 
of  the  water,  wherel^  the  earthy  carbonates  are  separated  from  the 
other  constituents. 

Certain  rules  mav,  however,  be  observed,  which  cannot  lead  far 
wronjT.  If  several  salts  are  brought  together  in  solution  they  alwavs 
combme  so  as  to  form  the  most  insoluble  combinations.  We  are  sure,  for 
instance,  that  if  we  find  in  a  water  barium,  chlorine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  if  such  a  case  were  possible,  the  barium  must  be  combined  with 
the  sulphuric  acid. 

Fresenius,  the  highest  authority  on  water  analysis,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  the  calculation  of  the  results : — *  The  chlorine  is 
combined  with  the  sodium ;  if  there  is  an  excess  this  is  combined  with 
calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  remiuns  an  excess  of  soda,  this 
is  combined  with  sulphuric  add.  The  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  remainder 
of  the  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  oe,  is  combined  with  lime. 
The  nitric  acid  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be  combined  with  lime.  The  silica  is  put 
down  in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  lime  and  the  magnesia  as 
carbonates. 

'  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  results  of  the  Quanti- 
tative analysis  mav  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acios  and 
bases  necessary.  I^or  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reacts  strongly 
alkaline,  carbonate  of  soda  is  present,  generally  in  company  with  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  occasionally  also  with  nitrate 
of  soda.  The  lime  and  magnesia  are  then  to  be  entirely  combined 
with  carbonic  acid.' 

Estimation  of  hardnesB, — ^We  have  already  described  the  exact 
chemical  methods  for  the  estimation  of  lime  and  magnesia.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is,  however,  frequently  sufficient  to  determine 
the  total  Quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia,  if  not  with  exactness,  at  all 
events  witii  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  method 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  proposed  by  Prof.  Clarke,  and 
is  K>unded  upon  the  following  facts.  Common  soap  consists  chiefly  of 
oleate  and  stearate  of  soda,  which  salts  are  both  soluble  in  water.  If 
a  solution  of  soap  is  mixed  with  one  of  a  salt  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
stearate  and  oleate  of  these  bases  are  formed,  which,  being  insoluble, 
form  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  evident  that  an  amount  of  soap  will 
thus  be  precipitated,  which  stands  in  proportion  to  the  quantitv  of 
lime  and  magnesia  present,  or,  in  other  words,  which  is  equivalent 
to  it.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  of  soap  of  known  strength  be  prepared 
and  added  to  a  measured  quantity  of  the  water  to  be  tested,  a  lather 
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eharacterifltie  of  soap  cannot  be  fonned  on  shaking,  until  the  whole  of 
the  lime  and  ma^esia  are  precimtated,  and,  moreoyer,  a  small  excess 
of  the  soap  solution  is  added.  The  volume  of  the  soap  solution  used 
"will  thus  give  the  proportion  of  the  alkaline  earths. 

It  will  further  be  seen,  that  56  parts  of  lime  will  destroy  or  pre- 
cipitate just  as  much  soap  as  40  parts  of  magnesia,  these  l>eing  the 
eq^uivalents  of  the  two  bases.  The  soap-test  does  not  allow  of  a  dis- 
cnoiination  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  the  total  amount  must  either  be 
expressed  and  calculated  for  lime  or  for  magnesia.  Lime  being  usually 
the  prevalent  constituent,  the  figures  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  this 
substance.  In  England  it  is  customary  to  calculate  the  results  not  as 
lime  but  as  carbonate  of  lime,  and  to  call  1  grain  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  1  gallon,  or  70,000  grains  of  water,  I  degree  of  JiardnesSj  whilst 
other  countries,  as  France  and  Germany,  calculate  as  caustic  lime, 
and  call  1  part  of  caustic  lime  in  100,000  parts  of  water  1  degree  of 
hardness. 

The  details  of  the  process  and  the  preparation  and  standardising  of 
the  soap  solution  are  as  follow.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  to  these  details  if  satisfactory  results,  and  %ures  agreeing 
among  themselves,  and  with  those  of  other  observers,  are  expected. 

A  solution  of  lime  of  known  strength  is  first  prepared  by  heating 
pure  chloride  of  calcium  just  to  redness  m  a  weighed  platinum  crucible, 
allowing  to  cool  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  reweighin^  when  cold.  About 
half  a  gramme  is  thus  accurately  weighed  and  dissolved  in  such  a 
quantity  of  water  that  1,000  cc.  or  1  litre  contains  1*110  gramme  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  equal  to  1  gramme  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  1  litre 
of  water ;  1  cc.  therefore  corresponds  to  O'OOl  gramme  of  carbonate  of 
lime. 

40  grammes  of  lead  plaister  are  finely  powdered  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  intimately  mixed  with  20  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potash,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  mass  is  then  repeatedly 
treated  with  cold  methylated  spirit,  which  dissolves  easily  the  soap  or 
oleate  of  potash  thus  formed,  while  insoluble  carbonate  of  lead,  and 
the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  are  not  taken  up  by  the  alcohol.  The 
amount  of  alcohol  shoula  be  about  80  times  the  weight  of  the  lead 
plaster  taken.  This  soap  solution  is  diluted  with  its  equal  volume  of 
water.  It  now  requires  standardising.  70  cc.  of  distilled  water  are 
measured  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  capskole  of  holding  about  250  cc,  and 
10  cc.  of  the  unstandardised  soap  solution  are  added  to  it.  From  a 
burette,  divided  into  tenths  of  cubic  centimetres,  the  standard  chloride 
of  calcium  solution  is  then  slowlv  added.  The  mixture  is  firom  time  to 
time  well  shaken.  As  long  as  the  liquid  froths  or  lathers  on  shaking, 
undecomposed  soap  is  present,  and  more  of  the  chloride  of  calcium 
solution  is  to  be  added.  At  the  point  when  lather  no  longer 
appears,  the  volume  of  the  calcium  solution  is  then  accurately  read  off, 
and  we  find  thus  how  much  of  this  solution  is  necessary  to  decompose 
10  cc.  of  the  soap  solution.    This  latter  will  be  found  to  be  much 
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stronger  than  the  calcium  solution.  It  is  then  calculated  how  much 
water  must  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  render  it  of  such  a  strength  that 
17  cc.  of  the  soap  solution  require  16  cc.  of  the  calcium  solution  for  per^ 
feet  decomposition. 

Properly  1  volume  of  the  one  solution  ought  to  neutralize  1 
volume  of  the  other^  but  it  is  evident  that,  to  produce  lather,  a  slight 
excess  of  soap  must  be  added,  hence  the  above  ngures.  After  dilution 
of  the  soap-test,  the  standard  should  be  verified  again  bv  experiment. 

The  employment  of  the  standard  soap  solution,  oWined  as  d&* 
scribed,  is  as  follows : — 

100  cc.  of  the  water  to  be  tested  are  measured  into  a  stoppered 
bottle,  and  with  frequent  shaking  the  soap-test  is  added  from  a  burette. 
As  soon  as  a  permanent  kther  is  formed,  which  will  remain  for  five 
minutes,  the  addition  is  stopped.  The  number  of  cc.  of  the  soap  used 
gives  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  100,000  parts  of  water.  If, 
after  the  addition  of  24  cc.  of  soap,  lather  does  not  appear,  100  cc 
of  distilled  water  are  added,  and  afterwards  from  the  .total  quantity  of 
soap  solution  used  1  cc.  is  subtracted. 

If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  degrees  of  hardness,  ».e.,  calculate  the  result 
for  one  gallon,  70,000  grains  of  water,  the  figure  is  simply  to  be 
multiplied  by  0'7. 

Thus  we  obtain  what  is  called  total  hardneBB,  which  is  the  measure 
of  the  total  soap-destroying  power  of  the  water.  This,  as  we  have 
explained  above,  is  mainly  due  to  all  salts  of  Ume  and  magnesia  present. 
A  part  of  these  salts  is  permanently  soluble  in  water,  as  the  chlorides, 
sulphates,  and  nitrates,  whilst  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are 
as  such  insoluble  in  pure  water.  They,  however,  dissolve  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  water  containing  free  carbonic  acid,  soluble  bicarbon- 
ates  being  formed.  Bv  boiling  the  dissolved  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
away,  and  consequently  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  ma^esia,  their 
solvent  being  removed,  separate  in  the  form  of  microscopical  ciystala. 
The  hardness,  of  course,  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of 
carbonates  of  these  two  bases  present. 

The  permanent  hardness  is  estimated  bv  boiling  100  cc.  of  the 
water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  platinum  oasin,  adding  at 
intervals  distilled  water  to  make  up  for  the  loss  by  evaporation ;  or  the 
water  may  be  evaporated  to  about  one-third  of  tne  original  bulk,  but 
then  it  must  be  diluted  and  boiled  again  with  distilled  water,  to  take 
up  any  sulphate  of  lime  which  might  have  separated  in  a  crystalline 
form ;  but  this  latter  case  will  rarely,  if  ever,  happen,  since  the  solu- 
bility of  gypsum  is  rather  considerable.  After  the  lapse  of  that  time 
the  water  is  allowed  to  cool,  filled  up  to  its  original  oulk,  transferred 
into  the  stoppered  bottle,  and  its  haraness  estimated  as  described.  The 
loss  of  hardness  by  boiling  is  called  temporary  hardness. 

Detection  and  determination  of  lead  and  copper. — We  have  shown 
in  a  previous  chapter  that  lead  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  dis- 
solved by  water  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  attended  by  injurious 
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efiects.  These  quantities  are,  however,  mostly  too  minute  to  be  de- 
tected in  the  water  in  its  unconcentrated  condition,  and  to  effect  its 
determination  it  is  always  necessary  to  evaporate  it  to  a  smaller  bulk. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  porcelain  dishes,  with  the  addition  of 
a  drop  or  two  oi  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  slightly  acidulate  the 
water.  If  by  the  addition  to  a  portion  of  this  concentrated  liquid  of  a 
few  drops  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water,  a  dark  coloration 
is  produced,  one  of  the  series  of  the  heavy  metals  is  sure  to  be  pre- 
sent. This  may  be  either  copper  or  leady  but  in  most  cases  the  latter 
metaL  To  ascertain  which  of  them  is  present  in  a  special  case,  much 
larger  quantities  of  the  water  must  be  evaporated  and  tested.  From 
ihree  to  four  litres  of  water  are  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  passed  through  the  liquid  for  about  three  or  K)ur  hours,  and  the 
black  precipitate  which  forms,  if  either  lead  or  copper  is  present, 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  containing  some  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  It  is  then  boiled  with  pure  nitnc  acid  and 
evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  with  the  addition  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric 
acia,  and  moistened  again  with  distilled  water.  The  residue,  if  any, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  lead,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate 
tested  after  neutralisation  with  ammonia  and  acidulation  with  acetic 
acid,  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  which  will  give 
rise  to  a  red  precipitate  if  any  copper  be  present. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  either  metal  is  usually  effected  by  a 
colorimetrical  process — namely,  by  comparing  the  depth  of  colour 
produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  water  to  be  examined  with 
that  produced  in  a  solution  of  lead  of  known  strength,  in  precisely 
analogous  manner  as  the  colorimetrical  determination  of  ammonia  in 
water.  The  details  are,  therefore,  evident  to  every  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  this  latter  process,  and  need  no  description.  The 
standard  solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  a  known  quantity  of 
crystals  of  pure  acetate  of  lead. 

Bstitnatton  of  euspended  matters, — A  large  quantity  of  the  turbid 
water,  say  1  litre,  is  filtered  through  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  which 
is  then  redried  and  again  weighed.  Thus  the  total  suspended  matter 
is  obtained.  It  is  subsequently  incinerated  in  a  weighed  platinum 
crucible,  and  in  thia  manner  the  proportion  of  mineral  and  organic  sus- 
pended matter  is  arrived  at.  The  substances  in  suspension  are  fre- 
quently so  finely  divided  that  they  pass  through  the  best  filter  paper, 
and  sometimes  they  settle  with  such  extreme  slowness,  that  the  esti- 
mation becomes  practically  impossible.  A  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
mineral  portion  is  seldom  required,  although  it  may  be  denirable  in 
some  cases  to  test  it  qualitatively.  Again,  when  the  sediment  is  thus 
collected  a  good  opportunity  is  presented  for  a  further  microscopical 
examination. 
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CHAPTER  rV^ 
TEA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION    OF    ADULTERATION. 

Leaves  other  than  those  of  tea,  except  those  used  for  scenting  •  pxhaasted 
t<>ar-leayes  and  damaged  tea  ;  an  undue  proportion  of  stalk))  or  vegetable  matter 
foreign  to  tea,  of  any  kind  whatever ;  foreign  mineral  matter,  especially  sand, 
qaartz,  soapstone,  China  clay,  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  &c.  Lastly,  the  sab- 
stances  used  for  artificially  colouring  or  painting  the  teas,  as  ferrocyanide  of  iron, 
or  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  tnrmeilc,  &c. 

Orowth  and  I^'epetrcUton, 

The  tea-plant,  Thea  sinensiSf  is  a  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrub, 
attaining  the  height  of  from  three  to  six  feet  and  upwards.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  family  Columnifera,  Temsfrmmiacea  of  Lindley, 
which  includes  the  camellias  and  myrtles.  The  tea-plant  occurs  in- 
digenously or  is  specially  cultivated  in  China,  Japan,  parts  of  India, 
especially  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayas,  and  in  Western  Africa ; 
but  the  plants  will  grow  in  many  other  mild  climates,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  will  flourish  in  all  latitudes  from  the  equator  up  to  40°.  It 
is  usually  propagated  from  seed ;  the  seedlings  when  a  year  old  are 
planted  in  rows,  three  or  four  feet  apait.  Thev  come  to  maturity  in 
three  or  four  years,  yielding  in  the  course  of  tbe  season  three,  and  in 
some  cases  four,  crops  of  leaves.  When  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  the 
plants  are  dug  up  and  replaced  by  other  seedlings. 

The  first  gathering  takes  place  early  in  the  spring,  the  second  in 
the  beginning  of  May,  the  third  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  a 
fourth  in  August.  "The  leaves  of  the  first  gatherincr  are  the  most 
valuable,  and  from  these  Pekoe  tea,  which  consists  of  the  young  leaves 
and  leaf  buds,  as  well  as  black  teas  of  the  highest  quality,  are  prepared. 
The  leaves  of  the  last  gathering  are  large  and  old,  and  inlenor  in 
flavour  and  value. 

The  use  of  tea  became  general  in  China  about  the  year  600, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  it  was  l)roiight  to 
Europe. 

The  teas  of  commerce  are  divided  into  black  and  green.  All  tbe 
varieties  of  these  are  derived  from  the  same  species  of  tea-plant,  the 
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differences  depending^  upon  soil,  climate,  a^  of  the  leaves,  and  mode 
of  preparation.  The  plants  from  which  black  teaa  are  prepared  are 
grown  chiefly  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  ledges  of  mountams,  while 
the  green  teas  are  cultivated  in  manured  soils;  other  differences 
between  the  two  kinds  of  tea  are  occasioned  by  the  processes  adopted 
in  ^he  preparation  and  roasting  of  the  leaves.  Thus,  the  leaves  of 
black  tea  are  allowed  to  lie  in  heaps  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  during 
which  they  undergo  a  species  of  fermentation,  and  it  is  this  which 
occasions  them  to  assume  a  dark  colour  They  are  then  tossed  about 
till  they  become  flaccid.  They  now  emit  the  characteristic  odour  of 
tea ;  the  leaves  are  next  rolled  with  the  hands  into  balls  on  a  wooden 
table,  and  much  liquid  is  said  to  be  expressed  from  them.  '  After 
which  they  are  shaken  out,  roasted  for  a  few  minutes,  again  rolled,  and 
while  still  flaccid  are  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  hours  upon  shallow 
bamboo  trays ;  this  alternate  heating  and  rolling  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  and  finally  the  leaves  are  dried  slowly  over  charcoal  fires.' 
Those  of  green  tea  are  not  subjected  to  this  prelmiinary  fermentation, 
but  are  roasted  '  within  an  hour  or  two  after  they  have  been  gathered, 
in  pans  over  a  brisk  wood  fire.  After  four  or  nve  minutes'  roasting 
the  leaves  become  flaccid  and  are  rolled  bv  the  hands  upon  a  wooden 
table ;  they  axe  then  again  thrown  into  the  drying  pans,  where  they 
are  kept  in  rapid  motion,  and  in  about  an  hour,  and  a  half  are  com- 
pletely dried  ^  (Watts).  But  the  leaves  thus  prepared  are  of  a 
yellowish  or  olive-green  tint,  very  unlike  the  colour  of  the  painted 
green  teas  imported  into  this  country  from  China. 

The  outward  characters  of  certain  teas  depend  upon  the  rolling  to 
which  the  leaves  are  subjected,  an  operation  whicn  is  three  or  four 
times  repeated  in  the  case  of  superior  teas,  before  the  drying  and 
lollinir  are  considered  to  be  complete. 

TAe  Scenting  of  Tea. — To  certain  descriptions  of  tea  an  artificial 
odour  or  scent  is  imparted.  This  is  communicated  to  the  teas  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  ChuUm  flower,  Chiaranthusincon^ncutiS ;  those  of  Olea 
froffranSf  Oardenia  Jhrida,  and  Jasmmum  satnbao  are,  however,  also 
sometimes  used  for  the  purpose.  Two  processes  are  adopted  for  the 
scenting  of  the  tea.  Li  some  cases  tne  fresh  flowers  are  strewn 
between  successive  layers  of  tea,  and  both  are  then  roasted  until  the 
flowers  become  crisp,  when  they  are  sifted  out.  In  others  the  flowers 
are  dried,  powdered,  and  then  sprinkled  over  the  tea. 

The  principed  Idnds  of  hlack  tea  are  Bohea,  the  commonest  descrip- 
tion. Congou^  Souehatu/,  Caper y  and  Pekoe,  which  last  is  of  tho' highest 
quality,  consisting  of  the  unexpanded  leaves  and  buds,  which,  when 
clothed  with  hairs  or  down,  constitute  Flowery  Pekoe ;  but  the  three 
last  named  teas  really  possess  more  the  characters  of  green  than  of  black 
teas.  The  chief  varieties  of  green  tea  are  TiDonkaUy  Hyion  Skin,  Young 
Eytan,  Sy$ony  Imperialf  and  Gwipowder,  this  last  corresponding  in 
green  tea  with  Flowery  Pekoe.  Imperial,  Hyson  and  Young  Hyson 
eonaiat  of  the  second  and  third  gathenngs^  while  the  light  and  interior 
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lenvefl  separated  from  Hyson  by  a  viaaowing  mBchuie  constitute 

Hyson  SMd,  in  much  dem&ud  amongst  the  Americaos.     The  tcented 


A,  Yaaat  Isf  1  A,  lent  of  biKk  t« 


teas  are  Scented  Capvr,  or  Schuhn,  and  SImh^wI  Orrmge  Pdcoe.  These 
teas  are  not  drunlt  bj  thmiMlves,  but  are  iiauallj  mixed  in  small  pro- 
portions with  other  ttMs.  Indeed,  there  are  few  Irinde  of  tea  which 
are  partaken  of  alone ;  nearlj  aU  the  teas  of  the  shops  consisting  of  a 
miitnre  in  various  proportions  of  different  kinds  of  tea,  one  being  used 
for  its  flavour  and  fulness  on  the  palate,  another  for  its  odour,  and  a 
third  for  its  stnogth^  colour,  and  body.  Teas  are,  in  fact,  even  mors 
iabjact  to  the  operation  of  bleading  than  wina  itsal£    This  blendii^ 
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or  mixing  iMiutitutefl  a  special  art  or  business,  and  so  particular  are 
meat  larye  and  wholesale  firms,  that  they  alwaja  keep  portions  of  the 
first  miiinge  to  serve  aa  standarda  or  guides  for  tne  next  miiing-; 
uoiformitj  of  quality,  ho  much  desired  bj  man^  customers,  being  there- 
by obtained. 

The  form  of  the  Uavet. — The  leaves  Taiy  connderably  in  size  and 
form,  according  to  ag«,  Tbe  youngest  leaves  are  narrow,  downy,  and 
present  slight  sTidences  of  serration.  Those  next  in  age  and  size  have 
their  edges  delicately  serrated,  with  the  venation  but  little  perceptible ; 
in  those  of  medium  and  large  sizes  the  venation  is  well  marked,  a 


L»tn[the,*™iiiyM)sty 

bUckand  gRcn  Tuittl«,but  tben  \i  a  uliaht  dUernice  Id  tbe  i 
which  ar«  aiierottelj  lu^  ki  '  "'"  *"'"""  ' 


•cries  of  cbaracteristic  loope  being  formed  alone  each  margin  of  the 
leaves,  the  serrations  being  stronger  and  deeper  and  wider  apart.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Assam  variety  of  the  tea-plant,  the  serrations  are 
■Itranately  large  and  small,  a  tUflereuce  which  is  probably  not  con- 
stant 

The  form,  serration  and  venation  of  the  tea-leaf  are  usually  sufG- 
dently  charact«riatic  to  distinguish  it  from  most  other  leaves  with 
which  tea  is  liable  to  be  mixed,  but  in  casee  of  doubt  or  difficulty 
most  valnable  aid  is  obtained  fay  a  knowledge  of  the  minute  structure 
of  the  leaf  as  shown  by  the  microscope. 

Minvte  itmcture  of  the  tea-Uaf. — The  tea-leaf  is  made  up  of 
ifidtrmic  cells,  nvmcAtiniiroiM  cells,  (/oinoto,  Airir*,  and  woody JStre,  the 
latter  forming  tne  basis  or  skeleton  of  theleaf.  "Dis  celit  of  the  ej    ' 


va^  in  accordance  wilh  the  size  of  the  leaf;  in  that  of  medium  uze  the 
eetU  are  small  and  slightly  angular  only,  while  in  the  hard  and  old  leaf 
they  are  larger,  more  angular,  and  ma  walla  of  liie  cella  are  more 
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diBtinctlj  Tisible.  The  itomata  are  confined  to  the  under  BUi&ce  of  the 
leaves,  are  rather  numerous,  oval,  or  sometimea  nearly  round,  and 
formed  of  two  leniform  cells,  which  encircle  a  very  apparent  aperture. 
The  epidoTiiic  cells,  to  adapt  tbemaelves  to  the  form  of  the  stomata, 
Bie  themselves  curved.  The  hairt  are  also  confined  to  the  under  surface 
of  the  Iwf.  They  are  very  numerous  on  young  leaves,  lese  abundant 
on  those  of  middle  a^,  and  on  old  leaves  are  nearly  altogether  wanting. 
The;  are  short,  pointed,  and  undivided.  The  celts  forming  the  paren- 
chyma  of  the  leaf  resemble  those  of  most  other  leaves,  and  do  not 
present  anything  remarkable. 

Flf.  ». 


The  infusion  made  from  teei  contjuns  roloarmff  matter,  i/uin,  »ac- 
dtarine  matter  or  glwote,  tannm,  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  a  nitrogeneiu 
alkaloid  or  principle  called  Theiju,  identical  with  cslTeine,  a&utumoid 
matter,  and  Tarious  organie  and  inorgonie  salts;  while  that  portion 
which  is  insoluble  in  hot  water  consiBts  chiefly  of  the  albuminoid  matter, 
colouring  matter,  and  cellulu«e,  in  the  forms  of  cells  and  fibre. 

A  very  good  idea  of  the  »ge  v^  quali^  of  a  t^  mav  be  gathered 
from  the  rdstave  fvoportions  of  matter,  soluble  and  insoluble,  in  hot 
vater.    The  following  table  exhilrits  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter 
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furnished  by  samples  of  black  and  green  teas  of  various  qualities  and 
descriptions : — 

QuanHiy  of  Extractive  Matter. 


Blaok  Teas. 

Black  Teas. 

Ankoi  Congou     . 

.    38-16 

.    88-25 

Pekoe  Congoa 

.    26-23 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe  . 

.    40-99 

Pekoe  Souchong  . 

.    24-68 

Pekoe,  Ramoo 

.    42-25 

Assam  Souchong . 

.    87-76 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 

.    8914 

Pekoe  Souchong  . 

.    88-16 

Black  tea     .        .        . 

.    88-25 

Moning  Conicoa  . 

.    29-47 

n         f* 

.    28-24 

Kaisou  Congou    . 

.    26-86 

n          n 

.    26-84 

Orange  Pekoe 

.    89-00 

n         ft 

.    26-14 

Mixed  Black 

.    81-08 

n          f» 

.    28-76 

n            r*               • 

.    40-08 

f*          >f        < 

.    82-79 

Pure  Black  . 

.    40-00 

tf          ft 

.    26-15 

Mixed  . 

.    41-68 

»          tf       < 

.    24-72 

Moning  ConffOtt   . 

.    87-66 

Java  Souchong    . 

•    47-40 

Average 

.    8885 

Assam  broken 

.    46-60 

Green  Teas. 

Green  Teas. 

Pearl  Gunpowder 
Moyune  iiyson    . 

.    27-70 

Kumaon  Young  Hyson 

.    46-60 

.    89-08 

Green  tea 

.    89-06 

Mixed  Green 

.    46-64 

Foo  Chow  Caper  . 

.    88-21 

»f         »»           •       < 

.    41-86 

Gunpowder  . 

.    87-47 

Pure  Green  . 

.       .    48-82 

Green  tea     .       .       . 

.    86-68 

Java  Young  Hyson     . 

.    60-88 

»         »          *»          ' 

.    46-88 

Average 

.    41-20 

Japan  Oolong 

.    44-46 

According  to  P^ligot^  black  tea  furnishes  an  avera^  eztractiye  of 
89*6  per  leaf,  and  sreen  tea  of  42*9  per  leaf.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Peligot's  average  for  black  tea  is  far  too  high,  and  this  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  fisMct  of  his  having  included  among  his  black  teas  a 
number  of  really  green  teas,  as  the  Pekoes. 

According  to  Mulder^s  analysis,  100  parts  of  tea  consist  of — 

Green  Black 

Essential  oil  (to  whidi  the  flavour  is  due)  0-79  0-60 

Chlorophylle             2-22  1*84 

Wax 0-28  — 

Resin 2-22  8-64 

Gum 8-66  7-28 

Tannin 17-80  12-88 

Theine 0-48  0-46 

Extractive 22-80  19-88 

Dark  extractive  deposit —  1-48 

Coloured  matter,  separable  by  hydrochloric  add     .  28-60  19-12 

Albumen            8-00  2-80 

Vegetable  flbre 17-08  28-82 

Ash 6-66  6-24 


104-34 


104-04 
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Moleschott  gives  the  following  mean  analysis  of  black  tea,  com- 
piled from  the  analyees  of  Mulder^  Warrmgton,  Stenhouse  and 
Peligot:— 


Theine 

1-676 

Albumea       .        .        .        . 

2-376 

Dextrin 

8-668 

Cellalose        .        .        .        . 

20-077 

Wax 

0-180 

Chlorophylle  .        .        .        . 

1-901 

Ream 

2-208 

Tannic  acid   .        .        .        . 

18-969 

Ethereal  oil    . 

0-669 

Extractive  matters 

18-410 

Apothema      .        .        .        . 

0-690 

Ash 

4-808 

Water 

6*500 

81-976 

The  albumen  or  legumin  is  obviousljr  neatly  underrated  in  the 
above  analysie,  and  the  fiffuree  fifiven,  as  will  be  seen,  do  not  make  up 
a  hundred  paite,  although  doubtless  the  analysis  represents  the  per- 
centage composition  of  tea.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what  has  been 
omitted,  imless  it  be  the  coloured  matter  of  Mulder,  separable  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  probably  consisted  in  the  main  of 
albuminous  matter.     . 

Analyses  recently  made  by  the  author  furnished  the  following 

results: — 

Black 

Water 11-66 

Tannin 15*24 

Gnm 5*70 

Albuminous  matter 15*55 

Theine 2*53 

Ash 6*82 

Chlorophylle  and  other  undetermined  extractive 

matter 

Matter  Insoluble  in  water ;  cellulose,  &c.,  minus   ^  ofi.ga 


albuminous  matter 


.      6*82 
}     5*24 

j   88*86 


Oieen 
9.87 

18-69 
5-89 

24-89 
2-79 
5-88 

1-83 


81-66 


100*00 


Total  extractive  matter 88*25 

Nitrogen  in  the  insoluble .        .                               .1*82 
Nitrogen  in  the  soluble 1*88 

Total  nitrogen 8-20 

Parts  of  ash  soluble  in  water 62-69 

Insoluble  in  water 87*81 


100*00 


100*00 

89*06 

2-48 
2*07 

4-55 

68*05 
81-95 

100*00 


The  following  quantitiee  of  nitrogen  have  been  found  in  tea  bydif- 
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ferent  chemists.  Peligot  obtained  in  Pekoe  tea,  dried  at  100^  C,  6*58 
per  cent. ;  in  Gunpowder  6*16,  in  Souchong  6*15,  and  Aaaam  6*10.  The 
aqueous  extract  of  dried  Gunpowder  tea  yielded  4*3;  of  ftreen 
Souchong  4*7  per  cent.,  while  the  exhausted  leaves  fumifihed  4*6  per 
£ent.  for  the  Souchong,  and  4*4  per  cent,  for  the  Gunpowder.  These 
quantities  appear  to  he  too  hi^h. 

We  obtained  ^m  a  sample  of  black  tea,  not  previously  dried,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  analyses,  8*20  per  cent.,  and  from  green  tea  4*55 
per  cent. 

Theinej  when  pure,  crystallises  in  fine  needles  of  a  silky  lustre. 
They  lose  at  100^0.  one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation,  amounting  to 
about  8  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  Thev  are' bitter  and  have  no  smell ; 
they  melt  at  178°  G.  and  sublime  at  l85°  G.,  without  decomposing. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  less  soluble  in  ether  and 
alcohol  *,  in  93  parts  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature  and  in  300  parts 
of  ether,  accoraing  to  P^ligot.  The  crystals  which  separate  from  the 
ethereal  solution  are  anhydrous.  When  heated  with  soaa  lime  it  yields 
cyanides.  Theine  is  a  feeble  base,  and  is  precipitable  by  tannin  from 
its  solutions ;  its  formula  is  GgHioN^O,,  according  to  which  it  con- 
tains 28*87  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

The  theme  in  Mulder's  analyses  is  obviously  much  underrated. 
Stenhouse  gives  in  the  teas  of  commerce  an  average  of  1*39  percent, 
based  upon  8  analyses,  while  our  average,  founded  upon  25  determinar 
tions,  amounts  to  2*1 ;  but  P^ligot  obtained  much  larger  quantities : 
in  Hyson  2*4  and  2*56  per  cent. ;  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Gun- 
powder, Kaisou,  Gaper  and  Kaisow  tea,  2'7 ;  in  Gunpowder  tea  3*5 
and  4*1  per  cent.,  and  even  6*21  per  cent.,  of  which  3*84  per  cent, 
crystallised  out  from  the  concentrated  solution,  and  2*37  were  obtained 
by  precipitation  with  tannic  acid.  Many  of  these  numbers  are 
obviously  too  hi^h,  and  P^ligot  must  have  obtained,  one  would  sup- 
pose, the  theiae  in  an  impure  state. 

The  quantities,  however,  present  in  tea,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing table,  vary  greatly ;  but,  as  a  rule,  green  teas  contain  more  than 
black.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  strict  relation  exists  between  the 
amount  of  theine  present  and  the  quality  of  tea. 

QuaMtitia  of  Tkeine  in  Genuine  Teae, 
"Black 


Ankoi  Congou 

.    1-67 

Pekoe  Congou 

.    8-04 

Pekoe  Souchong    . 

.    2-18 

Assam  Souchong   . 

.    1-86 

Pekoe  Sonchong     . 

.     1-61 

Moning  Congou     . 

.    1*88 

Kaisou  Congou 

.    2-81 

Orange  Pekoe 

.    1*90 

Mixed  Black 

.       .    2-08 

»»       i»              •       • 

.    2-78 

Pure  Black    . 

.     1*74 

':•''.  • 

Black 

Mixed    .       .        .        . 

.    1-58 

Assam  broken 

.    1-66 

Ramoo  broken 

.    1-98 

Broken  Orange  Pekoe 

.    2-05 

Knmaon  Yonng  Hyson 

.    2-87 

Ramoe  Pekoe 

.    2-80 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Soachoog 

,    2*29 

Black  tea 

.    2*68 

Average 


2-08 
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Pearl  Gunpowder 
Moyune  Hrson 
Mixed  Greeo . 


» 


n 


Oreea 
1-61 
2-59 
1-08 
2*86 


Foo  Chow  Caper 
Green  tea 


Average 


Green. 

2-69 

2-79 

2-17% 


The  volatile  oil  is  not  present  in  fresh  tea,  but  is  developed  in  the 
course  of  drying  and  roasting.  It  is  of  a  lemon  colour,  readily  solidi- 
fies, and  hecomes  resinous  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  to  it  that  the 
aroma  is  mainly  due.  The  amount  present  in  tea  is  stated  to  be 
about  I  per  cent.,  a  statement  we  consider  to  be  open  to  much  doubt. 

The  ash  of  tea. — The  question  of  the  quantity  and  composition  of 
the  ash  of  tea  possesses  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  age, 
quality,  and  purity  of  the  tea.  We  will  first  refer  to  the  weight  of  Uie 
ash  or  genuine  tea,  both  black  and  green.  To  determine  this  point  we 
have  made  numerous  observations,  a  few  of  which  we  here  introduce : — 


Gemuine  Black  Tea. 

Broken  leaf    . 

.    6-84 

Scented  Orange  Pekoe  . 

.    5-78 

Congou  .        .       .        . 

.    6-28 

Black  tea 

.    6-76 

Aaeam  broken 

.    6-86 

n         yi 

.    6-10 

Java  Soucbong 

.    6-63 

Assam    . 

.    607 

Honing  Congon 

.    6-03 

Congon  . 

.    6-83 

Black  tea 

.    6-08 

w            • 

,    5-70 

f»      »         •        .       . 

.    6-05 

Black  tea 

.    6-82 

f7           ft               •             .              1 

.    6-96 

Broken  leaf    . 

.    6-06 

Ankoi  Congou 

.    6-68 

n            n 

.    5-50 

Pekoe  Congou 

.    6-43 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 

.    6-24 

Assam  ijonchong    . 

.    6-10 

lUmoo  Pekoe 

.    6-72 

Pekoe  Souchong    . 

.    6-70 

Honing  Congou     . 

.    6-71 

Average 

.    6-78 

Kaiaou  Congou 

.    6-46 
Unfaced 

'  Green  Tea. 

Pearl  Gunpowder  . 

.    6-86 

Japan  Oolong 

.    6-78 

Hoyune  H}'M>n 

.    6-80 

Java  Young  Uyson 

.    6-90 

H^9O0     . 

.    6-24 

If           tf              n     ' 

.    6-61 

Green  tea 

.    6-42 

Green  tea 

.    5-40 

Uncolonred  China  tea 

.    6-18 

Oolong  . 

.    6-98 

Avera^t 

e        .    5'75 

Knnuon  Tonng  Hyson 

.    6-66 

From  these  determinations  it  appears  that  the  lowest  ash  met  with 
in  black  tea  was  5*23  and  the  highest  6*71  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  of 
all  5*78 ;  while  in  green  teas  the  ash  ranfea  from  5*18  per  cent,  to  6*42 
per  cent.,  the  mean  being  5*75.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  few  of  the 
samples  famished  ashes  exceptionally  high,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  these  cases  a  Lttle  extraneous  matter  may  have  found  its  way  into 
the  teas,  but  we  have  thought  it  best  not  to  exclude  them  from  the 
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tables.  Perhaps,  after  all,  a  more  certain  datum  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  tea  than  tne  ash  woiild  be  the  amount  of  extraneous  silica  whidi 
it  contains. 

It  is  of  consequence  to  notice  that  the  ashes  of  genuine  and  pure 
teas  are  entirely  non-magnetic.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables  that  the  quantities  of  iron  and  extraneous  silica  in  genuine  blacb 
and  green  teas  vary  considerably,  the  average  of  the  iron  being  0*12  and 
of  the  silica  0*51  in  the  black,  while  in  the  green  teas  the  averages  are 
0*16  and  0*41.  In  the  laced  green  teas  it  is  curious  to  observe  that 
the  average  percentage  of  iron  is  so  little  increased,  but  the  amount  of 
silica  is  augmented  to  the  extent  of  one-third. 

Crenwine  Black  Teas* 


Name. 

Aah. 

Silica. 

Iron. 

Black 

Broken  leaf 

MM                       ... 

Ramoo  Pekoe  Souchong 

Ramoo  Pfkoe 

Ramoo  broken  Orange  Pekoe 

Ramoo  broken  leaf 

Moninf;  Congnu 

Canton  Orange  Pekoe 

6*82 
6*06 
6*50 
6*24 
6-72 
6-70 
5*66 
6*06 
6*76 

0*88 
0-28 
0*18 
0*69 
0*67 
0*66 
0*74 
0-74 
0*48 

0*17 
0*14 
012 
0*09 
0*12 
0*08 
Oil 
0-17 
0-10 

Average 

6*61 

0*51 

012 

Omitting  the  four  samples  of  Ramoo  or  Indian  teas,  the  average 
percentage  of  silica  in  the  Chinese  teas  amounts  to  only  0*30  per  cent. 

Unfaced  Green  TeoM. 


Name. 

Ash. 

SUlca. 

Iron. 

Green         .... 

Uncolonred  China 

Oolong        .... 

Kumaon  Young  Hyson 

Japan  Oolong 

Java  Young  Hyson    . 

Ditto 

Green          .... 

6*42 
6*13 
6*93 
6*66 
6*78 
6*90 
5*61 
6-40 

0*87 
014 
0*77 
0*86 

0*21 
0*11 
0*24 
0*10 

I           5*73 

0*41 

1 

016 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ash  of  uncoloured  green  teas  corre- 
sponds closely  in  weight  and  in  the  amount  of  iron  present  with  that 
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of  genuine  black  tea.  If  tlie  Oolonff  he  omitted,  the  iron  and  extra* 
neous  silica  are  rather  less  than  in  black  tea. 

It  appears  from  the  analyses  of  Zoller,  reported  in  'Liebiff^s 
Annalen/  that  the  age  of  tea^leaves  may  be  detenuined  from  me 
analysis  of  the  ash— a  fiict  of  much  interest  and  of  considerable  value. 
Thus  young  leaves,  of  which  the  best  teas  consist,  contain  much  larger 
amounts  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  than  the  older  leaves,  which 
are  comparatively  deficient  therein,  while  they  become  richer  with  age 
in  lime  and  silica. 

Much  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  with  little  lime  and  silica, 
indicate,  therefore,  ^ood  tea  j  the  reverse  bad  tea.  The  Hsh  of  a  sample 
of  young  tea  grown  in  the  Himalayas  amounted  to  6*63  grains  per  cent., 
and  it  contained  in  100  parts  89-22  of  potash,  4*24  of  lime,  4*3d  of 
oxide  of  iron,  4*35  of  silica,  and  14'55  of  phosphoric  acid.  From  the 
same  sample  of  tea  4*94  per  cent,  of  theine  were  obtained,  and  13*7  of 
proteine  compounds. 

The  following  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  tea  ash  is  ^m  *  Watts's 
Dictionary :' — 


Soda 

Potash   . 

Magnesia 

Lime 

Oxide  of  iron 

Oxide  of  mancranese 

Phosphoric  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Silicic  a^Hd 

Carbonic  acid 

Chloride  of  sodium 


I 


2.5-46 
8-70 
9-69 

11-86 
8-42 

12-62 
1014 
16-04 

2-40 


Ash  per  cent  of  dry 
sabstanoe   . 


99-78 

6-48 


11 


1-70 
44.96 
8-41 
8-77 
6-80 

11-46 
6-96 
8-79 

2-16 


100-00 
6-11 


40-00 

12-38 

6-17 

7-68 

7-18 

8-26 
8-27 
7-81 

2-26 


teg  & 


100-00 
614 


9-26 
33-95 
6-79 
8-17 
4-76 

16-64 

4*89 

10-89 

4-66 


10000  100-00 


If 


12-88 
28-38 

8-39 
19-31 

17-44 
4-76 
6-69 

8-26 


6-94 


4-78 


6-08 
47-46 
6-84 
1-21 
3-29 
0-71 
9-88 
8-72 
2-81 
10-09 

3-62 


hi 


99-18 
19-69 


0-65 

39-22 

6-47 

4*24 

4-38 

1-03 

14-56 

trace 

4-36 

24-30 

0-81 
chlorine 


100-00 


} 


0*69 

7-34 

11-46 

10-76 

9-63 

1-97 

26-41 

trace 

7-67 

26-28 

trace 


100-00 


It  will  be  seen  that  Lehmann  ^ves  manganese  as  a  constituent 
of  the  ash ;  this,  like  iron,  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Fleitman,  in 
an  infusion  of  70  grammes  of  Pekoe  tea,  is  stated  to  have  met  with 
as  much  as  0-20  gramme  of  manganous  oxide,  but  this  quantity  is 
evidently  excessive. 
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THE  PROPERTIES  OF  TEA. 


Tea  owes  its  properties  mainly  to  the  temnifif  the  theme,  and  the 
volatile  oil.  The  iirst  gives  it  astringency ;  the  second  stimulates  both 
the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  and  subsequently  produces  narcotic 
effects',  while  the  third  not  only  acts  as  a  stimulant,  but  imparts  the 
aroma,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  ffood  tea  and  which  is  so  grateiul 
to  many.  Tea  exerts  its  power  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system.  It 
excites  the  activity  of  the  Drain  and  stimulates  the  flow  olf  thought ; 
but  in  excess  produces  sleeplessness,  anxiety,  trembling,  and  sometimes 
even  spasm.  It  increases  a  little  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  also  the 
insensHDle  perspiration.  The  pulmonary  carbonic  acid  is  also,  according 
to  E.  Smith,  increased,  but  the  question  as  to  whether  the  urea  is 
augmented  or  diminished  appears  as  yet  undecided.  The  common 
belief  is  that  it  is  decreased.  Liebig  and  Lehmann  both  found  it  to  be 
increased,  but  Boker,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  it  is  diminished. 

Pereira,  in  his  'Materia  Medica,*  remarks:  'Another  quality  pos- 
sessed especially  by  green  tea  is  that  of  diminishing  the  tendency  to 
sleep.  1^  appears  to  possess  a  sedative  influence  with  regard  to  the 
vascular  system.  Strong  green  tea  taken  in  large  quantities  is  capable 
in  some  constitutions  of  producing  most  distressing  feelings,  and  of 
operating  as  a  narcotic.^ 

Professor  Johnston  writes:  'It  exhilarates  without  sensibly  in- 
toxicating. It  excites  the  brain  to  increased  activity,  and  produces 
wakefulness.  Hence  its  usefulness  to  hard  students ;  to  those  who  have 
vigils  to  keep,  and  to  persons  who  have  to  labour  much  with  the  head. 
It  soothes,  on  the  contrary,  and  stills  the  vascular  system,  and  hence 
its  use  in  inflammatory  diseases  and  as  a  cure  for  headache.  Green  tea 
when  taken  strong  acts  very  powerfully  upon  some  constitutions,  pro- 
ducing nervous  tremblings  and  other  distrossing  symptoms,  acting  as  a 
narcotic,  and  in  inferior  animals  even  producing  paralysis.  Its  exciting 
efiect  upon  the  nerves  makes  it  useful  in  counteracting  the  effects  of 
opium  and  of  fermented  liquors,  and  the  stupor  sometimes  induced  by 
fever.' 

With  reference  to  the  action  of  the  volatile  oU  Prof.  Johnston 
observes :  '  That  it  does  exert  a  powerful,  and  most  likely  a  narcotic^ 
influence  is  rendered  probable  by  many  known  &etB.  Among  them  I 
mention  the  headaches  and  giddiness  to  which  tea-tasters  are  subject ; 
the  attacks  of  paralysis  to  which  after  a  few  years  those  who  are 
employed  in  pacxingand  unpacking  chests  of  tea  are  found  to  be  liable, 
and  the  circumstance  alreaay  alluded  to,  that  in  Ohina  tea  is  iftrely 
used  till  it  is  a  year  old,  because  of  the  peculiar  intoxicating  property 
which  new  tea  possesses.  The  efiect  of  this  keeping  upon  tea  must  m 
chiefly  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  volatile  ingredients  of  the  leaf  to 
escape.  And,  lastly,  that  there  is  a  powerful  virtue  in  this  oil  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  fact  that  the  similar  oil  of  coflfee  has  been  found 
by  experiment  to  possess  narcotic  properties.' 
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The  operation  of  the  second  active  constituent  of  tea,  Theine,  has 
been  determined  by  experiment.  In  the  quantity  in  which  it  is  daily 
consumed  by  most  tea-linkers — ^that  is  to  say,  some  four  or  five  grains, 
ordinaiil]^  present  in  about  half  an  ounce  of  good  tea — ^it  has  been  found 
to  diminisn  the  waste  of  tissue,  the  necessity  for  food  to  repair  the 
waste  being  lessened  in  an  equal  proportion ;  one  of  the  effects  of  tea  is 
therefore  to  save  food. 

If  an  ounce  of  tea  of  good  quality  be  daily  partaken  of,  which 
would  contain  from  8  to  10  grains  of  theine,  the  nulse  is  rendered 
more  frequent,  the  action  of  the  heart  stron^r,  tiemDling  ensues,  and 
there  is  a  perpetual  inclination  to  micturition.  ^  At  the  same  time 
the  imagination  is  excited,  and  after  awhile  the  thoughts  wander, 
visions  begin  to  be  seen,  and  a  peculiar  state  of  intoxication  comes  on. 
All  these  svmptoms  are  followed  by  and  pass  off  in  deep  sleep.' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  effects  of  strong  tea  are  attributable, 
in  &  great  measure,  to  the  theine  therein  contained. 

The  third  active  principle  of  tea,  the  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  causes 
the  infusion  to  exert  a  slightly  constipating  effect  upon  the  bowels. 

A  fourth  not  unimportant  constituent  of  the  tea-leaf  is  glvten, 
which  sometimes  forms  no  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the 
dried  lea£  Zoller  found  in  a  sample  which  he  tested  13*7  per  cent,  of 
gluten,  while  we  have  obtained  from  15*5  in  black  to  24*4  in  peen  tea. 

As  tea  is  consumed  in  this  country  the  benefit  of  the  gluten  is  in  most 
cases  lost,  since  it  is  not  dissolved  by  the  hot  water,  but  remains  in 
the  leaves,  with  which  it  is  thrown  away;  but  if  soda  be  used, 
much  of  the  gluten  is  dissolved  and  will  then  be  consumed  with  the 
infosion.  In  some  countries  the  tea-leaves  from  which  the  infusion 
has  been  made  are  themselves  eaten,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the 
properties  of  the  tea  are  secured.  Amongst  the  Japaneee  the  leaves 
are  ground  to  powder  and  drank  with  the  infusion.  The  more 
wealthy  Chineee  simply  infuse  the  leaves  in  a  porcelain  cup,  furnished 
with  a  cover ;  the  leaves  for  the  most  part  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cap,  but  occasionally  a  few  float  and  rise  to  the  surface.  To  prevent 
tills  inconvenience  a  thin  piece  of  silver  filagree-work  is  sometimes 
placed  upon  the  leavee. 

It  appears  that  in  China,  tea  is  the  common  beverage  of  the  people. 
The  late  Sir  George  Staimton  informs  us  'that  tea,  like  beer  in 
Eiu^land.  is  sold  in  public  houses  in  every  town  and  along  public  roads, 
and  the  oanks  of  rivers  and  canals ;  nor  is  it  unusual  for  tiie  burdened 
and  weary  traveller  to  lay  down  his  load,  refresh  himself  with  a  cup 
of  warm  tea,  and  then  pursue  his  journey.' 

^Lo-Yu,  a  learned  Chinese,  who  lived  in  the  dynasty  of  Tang, 
AJk.  618  to  906,  gives  the  following  agreeable  account  of  the  qualities 
and  effects  of  the  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant : — '  It  tempers 
^  spirits  and  harmonizes  the  mind ;  dispels  lassitude  and  relieves 
&tiffae ;  awakens  thought  and  prevents  drowsiness,  lightens  or  re- 
freubes  the  body,  and  clears  the  perceptive  fiEu^ulties.' 
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THE  ANALYSIS   OF  TEA. 


It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  chief  constituents  of  tea  consist 
of  chloro]^hylle,  gimi)  glucose,  gluten,  cellulose,  tannin,  theine,  volatile 
oil  and  nuneral  matter. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  soluble  constituents  of  tea,  the 
leaves  must  oe  thoroughly  exhausted  by  boiling  with  repeated  quan- 
tities of  distilled  water  until  the  infusion  is  no  longer  colourea  and 
ceases  to  yield  on  e^'aporation  any  solid  residue.  The  different  infu- 
sions thus  obtained  are  mixed  together  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to 
a  certain  bulk.  One  portion  is  evaporated  with  magnesia  to  dryness 
on  the  water  bath,  the  magnesia  bem^  used  to  neutralise  the  tannic 
acid  and  to  set  the  theine  tree ;  and  m  this  the  theine  is  estimated 
in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  described. 

Another  quantity  of  the  infusion  is  mixed  with  spirits  of  wine, 
to  precipitate  the  gum,  while  a  third  quantity  is  taken  lor  the  estima- 
tion of  tne  tannin. 

The  insoluble  portion  of  the  leaves  is  dried  and  weighed;  the 
difference  in  the  weight  as  compared  with  the  original  quantity  taken 
gives  the  proportion  of  the  constituents  soluble  in  water. 

For  the  determination  of  the  nitrogenous  f7i4i^6r,  sometimes  termed 
Legumin,  a  separate  portion  of  tea  must  be  taken,  and  a  combustion 
analysis  for  nitrogen  made,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  present  in  the 
theine  being  deducted  firom  the  total  amount  obtained.  The  remaining 
nitrogen,  multiplied  by  6*33,  gives  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter 
or  gluten. 

The  usual  soda-lime  process  does  not  furnish  the  whole  amount  of 
nitrogen,  since  the  theine  yields,  on  heating  with  alkalies,  some  cyanide, 
which  of  course  would  not  be  obtained  as  ammonia.  The  oxide  of 
copper  combustion,  although  exact,  involves  a  verv  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  labour.     We  give  the  following  outlines  of  tke  process : — 

0'2  to  0*5  gramme  of  tea  are  mixed  intimately  with  recently 
ignited  oxide  of  copper.  A  combustion  tube,  drawn  out  in  the  usual 
way,  is  first  chargea  for  the  length  of  4  inches  with  a  mixture  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  of  bichromate  of  potash,  then  with  a  few 
inches  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  then  with  the  mixture  containing  the 
tea,  then  with  another  layer  of  pure  oxide  of  copper,  and  lastly  with 
a  spiral  of  metallic  copper.  The  air  contained  in  the  tube  is  first 
driven  out  by  heating  the  layer  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  thus  gene- 
rating carbonic  acid.  The  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
tea-mixture  are  collected  over  mercurv,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  by 
nieans  of  caustic-potash  solution,  and  the  nitrogen  is  measured,  atten- 
tion of  course  being  paid  to  the  temperature,  pressure  of  the  air,  and 
the  moisture  of  the  gas  *,  for  all  of  which  circumstances  tables  have 
been  specially  prepared. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  ivater  and  the  ash  a  separate  portion 
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must  be  taken ;  the  tea  should  be  dried  on  a  water  bath ;  the  loss  re- 
presents the  water ;  the  residue  is  incinerated  and  the  ash  weighed. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  volatile  oil  a  considerable  quantity  of  tea 
must  be  operated  upon.  This  must  be  distilled  with  water  and  the 
distillate  received  into  a  cool  receiyer ;  the  oil  shotdd  be  found*  floating 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  water.  We  may  state,  however,  that,  in  certain 
attempts  we  have  made,  we  have  iailed  to  obtain  any  weighable 
amount  of  the  oil ;  the  distillate  had  the  odour  of  tea,  but  no  oil 
drops  were  visible.  ISuch  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  processes  to  be  adopted 
in  we  analysb  of  tea.  The  estimation  of  the  sucar  and  chlorophylle 
STB  exceedingly  difficult,  the  tannin  decomposing  mto  sugar  and  gallic 
add,  and  hence  reducing  the  copper  solution  in  the  same  manner  as 
sugar.  They  are  seldom  if  ever  required,  and  therefore  it  is  unneces- 
laiy  to  give  any  details  respecting  their  determination. 

To  resume.  For  the  mfusion  from  which  the  theine,  gum  and 
tannin  are  to  be  estimated  take  five  grammes  of  tea ;  for  the  combustion 
half  a  gramme,  and  for  the  estimation  of  water  and  ash  three  grammes. 

Of  the  infiision  of  the  five  grammes  reduced  to  a  bulk  of  600  cc, 
300  oc.  are  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  theine,  100  cc.  for  the  gum,  and 
the  last  100  cc.  for  the  tannin. 

The  estimation  of  the  Theine, — The  theine  may  be  conveniently 
and  simply  estimated  by  Mulder's  process,  which  is  thus  carried  out : 
The  dOOcc.  of  the  solution  are  to  oe  evaporated,  with  the  addition 
of  some  magnesia,  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  then  finely  powdered  and 
transferred  to  a  flask,  canable  of  holdings  about  200  cc. ;  30  cc.  of  ether 
are  poured  over  it,  and  allowed  to  digest  for  two  days,  with  occasional 
shaking.  The  ether  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  poured  into  a  small 
wei^h^  flask.  The  residue  is  heated  two  or  throe  times  with  suc- 
cessive quantities  of  ether,  until  this  on  evaporation  ceases  to  furnish 
any  crystalline  deposit  of  theine.  These  several  quantities  are  added 
to  the  first  quantity  of  ether  employed,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  to  dryness.  The  theine  is  left  in  a  crystalline 
condition,  and  is  then  weighed  together  with  the  flask. 

The  (tifliculty  of  the  solubility  of  theine  in  ether  has  suggested  to 
Mr.  Otto  Hehner  a  modification  of  this  process.  In  this  absolute 
alcohol  is  used  as  a  solvent,  theine  being  much  more  soluble  in  this 
menstruum.  The  alcohol  by  boiling  extracts  not  only  all  the  theine,  but 
a  small  quantity  of  other  substances  which  are  to  be  thus  removed.  The 
alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  a  few  drops  and 
ether  is  added ;  this  precipitates  the  foreign  substances,  but  does  not 
now  throw  down  the  theine,  since  it  is  already  in  a  state  of  solution. 
The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  and  the  theine  in  the  manner 
described  above.  Of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  exhaust  the 
extractive  matter  by  treatment  with  two  or  three  successive  quantities 
ofaloohoL 

Another  method,  but  one  involving  more  time  and  trouble,  is  the 
following,  as  proposed  by  P^got    The  tea  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
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water,  and  suliacetate  of  lead  is  added  in  excess  to  the  solution  to 
precipitate  the  tannin,  gum,  and  colouring  matter.  The  mixture  is 
Doiled  for  some  time,  filtered,  and  the  precipita1»  carefully  washed  on  the 
filter  with  boiling  water.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  l^id  by  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  after  a  second  filtration  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat.  It  yields,  on  cooling,  a  crop  of  crystals  of  nearly  pure 
theine,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation ;  an  addi- 
tional quantity  being  obtained  by  concentrating  the  mother  liquor  and 
leaving  it  to  crystallise.  The  theine  thus  obtained  is,  howeyer,  leas 
pure  than  that  separated  by  the  first  process,  and,  moreover,  a  portion 
still  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  These  objections  may  lie  oDviated 
by  evaporating  the  watery  solution  to  dryness  and  boiling  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ether.  But  this,  of  course,  adds  mudi  to  the 
time  and  trouble  involved. 

Stenhouse  has  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  theine  the  pro- 
cess of  sublimation,  this  alkaloid  being  volatile.  The  dried  and 
powdered  extract  is  subjected  to  heat,  and  the  theine  becomes  deposited 
in  a  paper  cone  placed  over  it  ]  we  believe,  however,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the  theine  present  by  this  procedure. 

Estimation  of  Tannin, — ^The  tannin  may  be  estimated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  following  processes.  It  may  be  precipitated  oy  means 
of  a  titrated  solution  of  gelatine  and  alum,  as  recommended  by 
Miiller,  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  tea  evaporated  to  a  certain 
standard.  One  cc.  of  the  gelatine  solution  shoula  correspond  to  OOl 
gramme  of  tannin.  Or  the  quantity  of  tannin  may  be  oetermined  by 
the  weight  of  the  precipitate,  100  parts  of  which  contain  40  parts  of 
tannin.    Neither  or  these  processes  furnishes  very  exact  results. 

Mr.  Allen  recently  proposed  in  the  Chemical  News  a  method  for  the 
estimation  of  tannin  m  tea  b^  means  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
using  as  indicator  an  ammomacal  solution  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium. 
Five  grammes  of  acetate  of  lead  are  dissolved  in  1  litre  of  water,  and 
the  exact  strength  of  the  solution  is  determined  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  tannin.  Two  grammes  of  tea  are  exhausted  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  infusion  is  made  up  to  250  cc.  Ten  cc.  of  the  standara 
lead  solution  are  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  diluted  with  90  cc.  of 
water.  The  tea  infusion  is  added  from  a  burette  as  long  asan^  precipi- 
tate is  thrown  down ;  a  small  portion  is  filtered  and  tested  vnth  a  drop 
of  a  weak  ammoniacal  ferricyanide  solution.  A  red  coloration  indi- 
cates that  all  the  lead  is  precipitated,  and  that  tannin  is  in  solution. 
From  the  volume  of  lead  solution  used  the  quantity  of  tannin  is 
calculated. 

Another  method,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy  and 
quick  of  execution  if  a  great  number  of  estimations  are  to  be  made, 
has  been  proposed  by  Lowenthal.  We  giVe  it  in  its  modified  and 
improved  form  as  described  by  Neubauer,  ^  Zeitschrift  flir  Analytische 
Chemie,'  X.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tannic  acid  is  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a  solution  of  indigo 
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being  ftt  the  eame  time  employed  to  indicate  by  its  decolorisation  the 
oxidation  of  the  last  trace  of  tannic  acid. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  leqidred  for  the  execution  of  the 
method : — 

1.  A  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Indigo.  30  grammes  of  pure  sulphate 
of  indigo  are  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and 
diluted  to  1  litre.  This  solution  decomposes  very  easily  by  the  action 
of  a  peculiar  fungus ;  it  is  best  therefore  to  heat  the  solution  in  closed 
bottles  in  the  water-bath  to  about  7(f  0,  by  which  operation  the  germs 
of  the  fungus  are  destroyed,  and  the  liquid  keeps  an  indefinite  period 
of  time.  The  indigo  must  be  very  pure,  and  ought  not  to  contam  any 
indigo-red. 

2.  A  Solution  of  Pure  Tannic  Acid.  Two  grammes  of  tannin  of  the 
purest  description,  dried  at  100°  0.,  are  dissoiyed  in  1  litre  of  water. 
The  tannin  must  be  perfectly  white,  aud  if  possible  chemically  pure. 
If  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity,  the  following  methoa  will 
be  found  to  be  convenient  for  the  estimation  of  its  strength : — Three 
grammes  of  the  dried  substance  are  dissolved  in  250  cc.  of  water. 
The  spedfic  gravity  of  this  solution  is  estimated  at  15°  0.  by  means  of 
a  specific  gravity  bottle.  Tables  have  been  constructed  for  the  solu- 
tions of  tannin  of  different  strength,  one  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Fresenius* '  Quantitative  Analysis.'  From  these  tables  the  quantity 
of  tannin  is  obtained.  150  cc.  of  the  solution  are  now  to  be  fiieed  from 
tannin  by  the  action  of  well-washed,  dried  and  powdered  skin.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  after  this  treatment  is  then  taken,  the 
tables  again  consulted,  and  the  Quantity  of  tannin  corresponding  to 
this  second  specific  gravity  is  suDtracted  from  the  amount  obtained 
from  the  first  specific  gravity.  Supposing  we  find  in  the  250  cc. 
2'93  grammee  of  pure  tiuinin,  then  the  crude  tannin  employed  contains 
07*33  per  cent,  of  pure  tannin. 

8.  A  Solution  of  Permanganate  of  Potash,  of  such  strength  that 
20  cc.  of  the  solution  of  indigo  require  from  12  to  14  cc.  of  the  perman- 
gsnate,  and  10  cc.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution  containing  0.2  per 
cent,  of  tannin,  require  from  9  to  10  cc.  A  solution  of  such  strength  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  10  grammes  of  pure  crystallised  permanganate 
of  potash  in  6  Mtree  of  water. 

4.  Dilate  Sulphuric  Acid. 

The  operation  of  the  method  is  as  follows : — ^20  cc.  of  the  indigo 
solution  are  diluted  with  f  litre  of  distilled  water,  10  cc.  of  dilute  siU- 
phuric  acid  are  then  added,  and  the  beaker  containing  the  blue  liquid 
18  placed  upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper.  The  permanganate  solution  is 
now  added  from  a  Gay-Lussac  burette  drop  after  drop,  with  constant 
vigorous  stirring  of  the  liquid.  The  deep  blue  colour  of  the  solution  is 
changed  into  dark  green,  which  soon  turns  into  light  green,  and  after- 
wards yellowish  green.  A  drop  or  two  more  of  the  permanganate  solu- 
tion cause  the  appearance  of  a  brightgolden  yellow  colour,  when  the  reac- 
tion is  finishedy  uid  the  volume  of  the  permanganate  used  is  read  off.  20 
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cc.  of  the  indigo  are  then  dilated  exactly  as  before  to  f  of  a  litre ;  and, 
moreover,  10  cc.  of  the  standard  tannin  solution  are  added.  As  above 
described,  thet  permanganate  solution  is  dropped  into  the  liquid 
until  ^e  golden  yellow  colour  appears.  From  the  number  of  cc.  used, 
the  quantity  of  permanganate  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the  20  oc.  of 
indigo  solution  is  subtracted,  and  thus  the  amount  of  permanganate 
is  obtained  which  is  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  10  cc.  of  the  standard 
tannin  solution.  The  strength  of  the  permanganate  solution  is  thus 
Imown,  and  of  the  infusion  of  the  tea,  obtained  by  exhausting  2  grammes 
with  succeesiye  quantities  of  hot  water,  and  bringing  the  solution 
up  to  500  cc. ;  60  cc.  are  titrated  with  the  addition  of  20  cc  of  indigo  as 
above  described.  From  the  quantity  of  permanganate  solution  used, 
the  amount  of  tannin  in  the  50  cc.  of  tea  infusion,  and  therefore  in  the 
2  grammes  of  tea,  is  calculated  by  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  substances  besides  the  tannin  are 
acted  upon  by  the  permanganate.  Neubauer,  therefore,  removes  the 
tannin  and  the  gallic  acid  from  a  measured  quantity  of  the  infusion, 
by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  and  estimates  the  number  of  oc  of 
permanganate  required  for  the  oxidation  of  the  remaining  substances, 
which  he  subtracts  from  the  total  amount  of  permanganate  used  in  the 
first  experiment  Thus  the  exact  quantity  of  tannin  and  gallic  add 
is  obtamed,  indicating  the  total  astringencv. 

Mr.  Estcoxut  was  the  first  to  employ  Lowenthars  method  for  the 
estimation  of  tannin  in  tea.  He  estimates  the  total  astringency  as 
above  described  -,  precipitates  from  another  portion  of  the  inniaion  the 
tannin  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gelatine  added  slightly  in  exoeas ; 
filters,  and  titrates  the  gallic  acid  in  the  filtrate  with  permanganate  and 
indigo. 

Estif nation  of  Cfum, — The  gum  may  be  estimated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  a  syrup,  and  treated  with 
strong  alcohol.  The  ^um  is  dried  and  weighed,  and  afterwards  burned 
and  tne  ash  deductea,  a  precaution  of  importance  and  one  usually 
neglected. 

Estimation  of  CeUtUou, — Two  grammes  of  the  tea  are  exhausted, 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  a  one  per  cent  solution  of  soda, 
and  lastly  with  an  equallv  dilute  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
cellulose  thus  left  is  dried,  weighed,  and  afterwarda  incinerated.  The 
ash,  if  any  be  found,  is  to  be  subtracted. 

Anaiysu  of  the  Ash, — ^It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  this  place 
all  the  various  processes  reauisite  for  the  full  analysis  of  the  ash ;  the 
details,  if  given,  would  apply  to  the  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  all  other 
plants,  and  the  methods  otprooedure  are  well  known  to  chemists.  We 
shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to  the  determination  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash,  iron,  and  extraneous  silica,  all  points  of  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  quality  and  purity  of 
tea. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Acid, — ^For  the  estimation  of  the  phi 
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phone  acid  3  siammes  of  tea  are  incinerated,  and  the  ash  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath 
to  separate  the  silica  naturally  present  in  the  ash.  The  residue  is 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  filtered. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
precipitated  with  a  solution  of  moljbdate  of  ammonia.  A  yellow  com- 
pound, phosphomolybdate  of  ammonia,  soon  separates,  especially  on 
gently  >i«t<ing  the  liquid.  This  precipitate  is  filtered  after  standing 
twelve  hours  and  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  the  ammoniacal  solution 
is  added  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  combines  with  the  phosphoric 
add,  forming  phosphate  of  anmoionia  and  magnesia,  which  is  separated 
by  filtration,  Dumt  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  this  precipitate  contain 
6^*96  parts  of  phosphoric  aimydride,  P2O5. 

EBtimation  of  Fatash,^  lor  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  potash 
another  3  grammes  of  tea  are  incinerated.  The  ash  is  boil^  with  water 
and  the  watery  solution  filtered.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  removed 
by  the  addition  of  some  lime  water.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  are  added  in 
excess.  After  filtration  the  liquid  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  to  incipient  redness.  Moisten 
again  with  water,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk,  and  precipitate  with 
a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  platinimi,  which,  combining  with  the 
chloride  of  potassium,  forms  potassio-platinic  chloride,  which  is  filtered 
througb  a  weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed.  100  parts  of  this  pre- 
cipitate correspond  to  19*272  parts  of  potaaea,  £^0. 

Ettimation  of  Silica. — ^For  the  estimation  of  tne  iron  and  extraneous 
silica,  the  following  simple  method  is  convenientlv  employed.  The  ash 
of  6  grammes  of  tea  is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves all  but  the  extraneous  silica,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
and  weijghed. 

JSatimation  ofIron,-^The  filtrate  containing  the  iron  in  solution, 
partly  as  ferric,  partly  as  ferrous  chloride,  is  heated  to  boiling,  and 
mixed  vrith  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  which  reduces  all 
iron  to  the  ferrous  state.  The  completion  of  the  reduction  is  pretty 
accurately  indicated  by  the  liquid  becoming  colourless.  A  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  added,  to  remove  the  excess  of  the  stannous 
chloride.  A  standard  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  now  gradually 
added  from  a  burette  divided  into  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre. 
SnoeessiTe  drops  of  the  liquid  are  taken  out  vrith  a  flass  rod,  and 
placed  on  a  porcelain  dish  in  contact  with  a  small  drop  of  ferri- 
^anide  of  potassium ;  as  long  as  there  is  anjy  iron  in  the  ferrous  state 
a  blue  coloration  of  ferrous  ferricyanide  wiU  be  produced.  As  soon 
as  this  coloration  ceases  to  appear,  the  reaction  is  at  an  end ;  the 
volume  of  the  bichromate  solution  is  read  off,  from  which  the  quantity 
of  the  iroB  present  is  calculated.  A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium, containing  in  1,000  cc.  1*4769  gramme,  is  of  sudi  strength 
that  1  oc  of  it  is  capable  of  oxidising  0*00168  gramme  of  iron. 
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A  more  detailed  description  of  the  processes  above  given  will  be 
found  in  Fresenius*  work  on  '  Quantitative  Analysis. ' 

A  deduction  of  0*6  per  cent,  of  silica  and  of  0*16  per  cent,  of  iron 
has  to  be  made  from  the  amounts  of  these  substances  found  these 
fipfures  representing:  the  averafres  of  silica  and  iron  present,  in  genuine 
teas  based  upon  the  examination  of  numerous  samples.  Zoller 
found  in  the  ash  of  frenuine  tea  that  the  ferric  oxide  amounted  to  4*38 
of  the  ash,  while  Liebig  found  3*29  per  cent. 

THE  AD ULTEKATIOK  OF  TEA. 

Formerly  tea  wss  extensively  adulterated  in  this  country,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty,  this  practice  has  now 
nearly  ceased.  The  adulterations  resorted  to  were  in  principle  similar 
to  and  in  imitation  of  those  so  ingeniously  designed  by  the  Chinese 
themselves,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  aduUerationa  resorted  to  by  the  ChineM  may  be  described 
under  the  four  following  heads : — 

1.  With  foreign  leaves. 

2.  With  lie-tea. 

3.  With  mineral  substances. 

4.  With  materials  used  for  the  coloration,  painting,  or  facing  of  t^a. 

I.  With  foreign  leaves, — It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  ordinary  black  teas,  the  Congous  and  Souchongs,  con- 
sumed in  this  country  are  free  from  admixture  with  foreign  leaves  and 
all  other  adulteration.  The  foreign  leaves,  when  employed,  are  found 
principally  in  very  low-priced  and  much  broken  teas,  and  in  the  lower 
qualities  of  blacJc  and  green  gunpowder  teas ;  in  Twankay  tea,  and 
especially  in  an  article,  to  be  described  hereafter,  extensively  employed 
for  the  adulteration  of  tea,  and  very  candidly  designated  bv  the  Cnineee 
themselves  ^Lie-tea.'  Still,  although  the  bulk  of  the  Iblack  teas  ia 
genuine,  yet  many  samples  are  to  be  met  with,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
taining an  admixture  oi  leaves  other  than  those  of  the  tearplant  We 
have  ourselves,  in  an  experience  extending  over  many  ydan*,  met  with 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  such  samples ;  the  foreign  leaves,  how- 
ever, rarely  form  more  than  a  small  proportion  of  l£e  bulk  of  the 
article.  Ihr.  Dixon,  writing  many  years  since  in  the  '  Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia,' states :  ^  The  Chinese  annually  dry  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
the  leaves  of  different  plants  to  mingle  with  the  genuine,  as  those  of 
the  tuhj  plum,  &c. ;  so  that  all  spurious  leaves  found  in  parcels  of  bad 
tea  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  them  by  dealers  in  this 
country.  While  tne  tea  trade  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company,  few  of  these  adulterated  teas  were  shipped  for  this 
country,  as  experienced  and  competent  inspectors  were  kept  at  Canton 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  such  in  the  Company's  ships ;  but  since 
the  trade  has  been  opened  all  kinds  find  a  ready  outlet ;  and  as  the 
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deiaaitd  for  tea  exceeds  liie  Buppl;,  s  nuuiiifactured  article  is  Aunished 
to  the  riTsl  erewa.' 

The  teta,  therefore,  in  which  foreign  leasee  are  liable  to  \te  met 
with  &ie  CoDf^u  and  Soachoog-,  hut  e8|^edally  TwonhLT,  gmipawder, 
Cftper,  and  lie-t«a,  which  last  is  made  up  id  imitation  of  tiiese  and  other 
deacriptiona  of  tea,  and  is  often  used  to  adulteiat«  the  ordiosj;  block 


FOutSK  LuT  a  Ln-iSA. 

«,  sillier  nrtM*  of  la*f :  A,  lows  (urba,  ataowliu  tbe  edit  wtUS  Ueb  digbtlT- 
iHkdtd  mu^lni,  of  wtalcta  It  ii  compoeol ;  c.  BUoTDiihTlla  cdb, » lUipoHd  u 
to  fonD  Tvrr  Ivgv  u¥o1ie ;  4,  tUoDg^ltA  onX^  toaai  on  nppv  inrfufi  ot  thfl 

tt  JYiMlaii  blue ;  h,  puHcla  of  tbe  vblU  iKiinl«r,  irobablr  Chtvt  Clar. 

Amoqi:  -the  kftvea  yerj  fnquenllj  employed,  in  addition  to  thoM 
of  the  nlantB  already  named,  are  the  leavee  of  CamdUa  Satanqua, 
CUaraatInu  tnctmuncjtu*,  and  of  Vaioiua.  The  brick-tea  of  the 
Tartars  eoiurtBta  of  tee-leaves  mixed  with  the  lea-ree  and  stems  of  the 
JUomntM  TMetam,  lOutdodendrtm,  Chryumthemum,  Rota  oanma,  and 
Other  plante,  the  leaves  being  agglutinated  with  bullock's  or  sheep's 
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blood.  The  TenMion  of  ttew  le&vM,  m  well  m  tlie  ultiniate  Btractiin 
M  rereftled  by  the  microBCope,  diiFer  from  that  of  the  t«a-plvit.  The 
presence  of  toe  leaves  of  Valonia  is  detected  by  the  ftcicuW  crrBtala 
obserred  under  the  mioroBCope.  But  other  vegetable  lubstuicei 
besides  foreign  leaves  are  eometimeB  met  with  in  adulterated  teas ;  in 
particular  Faddj/  Aa»k,  Agtuo,  some  teat  often  contMD  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  italki. 

rtg.  H. 


Toiunii  LtAT  Of  LtvTEA. 


I ;  e.  oblaniihTlle  oalli ;  i,  tlantttti 
udspljiDiiiuuiRltiiMtBd  tm  the  and«r 
ff,  bVigmtfit  of  iVuftoM  blue ;  A,  pur- 


II.  Advlleration  with  U«-tea, — We  have  already  adverted  to  th«  &ct 
that  thiasrticlehaareceivedtheuame  of 'lie-tea'  tiecauae  it  Is  epuriout, 
andforthe  moetpBrtnot  tea  at  alL     It ooiuista no donbt  in  m 


1  part  of  the  dutt  of  tea-^tovei,  bat  often  of  forewn  leavtg,  tand, 

._  __i ._^- -j.,^,^.,j„ — all  these  being  made  up  with 

II  of  a  BolntdoD  of  ttarch,  into  little  ui 


foartt,  and  moffHetk  oxide  of  inm — all  these  being  made  up  with  great 


n  imitation  of  difiereot  kinds  of  tea.    Theaa 
w,  if  intended  for  the  adulteration  of  ordinary  black  tea,  a*  Congou, 
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lartKB,  cihlUtlng  ICi 
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iMing  un&ced,  Wt  if  deaii^ed  to  imitate  caper  or  Shulftn  tea,  bejng 
coated  with  plumbago  or  bUcli  lead,  and  if  ^runpowder,  with  Priuai&D 
blue,  turmeric,  China  clay,  or  other  while  mineral  powder. 

The  clevemesa  exhibited  in  tha  manu&eture  of  the  different  kinda 
of  lie-tea  is  something  really  aurpriung,  and  so  doee  is  the  imitation  in 
moDT  caeee  that  much  practice  aud  skill  are  required  for  its  iletection. 
TbelNtter  descriptions  of  lie-tea  consist  of  the  dust  of  tea  only,  made 


J,  Im[  of  CBiAnunaiM  mcoiiBPi(.-m:B  ;  S,  ditto  of  Cakeuu  Biujrijm;  leini 
DKd  to  Hdultemtfl  Ml 

up  into  little  maaeea,  or  of  this  dust  mixed  with  that  of  foreign  leavea ; 
hut  the  great  bulk  of  the  lie-tea  encountered  is  compoundecl  of  tea- 
dust,  with  sometimes  the  dust  of  foreign  leaves  and  luge  quantities  of 
tninerat  matttr,  of  which  tiUr  and  moffnttk  oxidt  of  iron  form  a 
considerable  proportion,  the  massea  or  pelieta  being  artiUciallj  coloured 
or  coated  with  the  substancai  which  have  been  already  enumerated. 
The  following  analyses,  selected  irom  many  others,  which  we  have 
made  from  time  t«  time,  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  mineral 
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matter  contuned  in  this  article,  as  well  as  the  quantities  found  in  a  few 
teas  recently  examined  by  us. 


PIBCBITAOB  OT  UonBAJ^  ILlTTEB  IX 


BUck  tea. 


Qranffe) 
PekoeJ 
Gapen 

9* 
»> 
•f 
» 

n 

w 

f» 

f» 

If       •     • 

i»       •     • 

w 

ft 

ft 

ft 

9* 

Mixed  teas 

n  f* 


28*18 

81-40 
25-91 
88-48 
^2-92 
28-84 
17-70 
49^6 
18-05 
86-46 
27-20 
26-88 
:23-88 
45-70 
1585 
16-28 
24-89 
17-61 
28-98 
26-84 
40-86 
22-11 
20-80 


Greeo  tea. 


GaDpowder  14-87 


ff 


99 


99 


Mixed  teas 


I* 


99 


28-82 
18-18 
19-76 
85-92 
28-43 
24-68 
46-01 
89-97 
80-84 
84-66 
29-80 
82-61 
42-06 
46*62 
56-84 
19-50 
16-08 


FiBCENTAOB  OF  LXB-TBA  IfST 
WITHIN  TBA. 


Black  tei^ 


Oreentea. 


MUedteas    18-0 


99 

99 


17-7 
48-4 
6*0 
Orange  Pekoe  7-98 
The  percentages 
of  lie-tea  in  the 
capers  were  not 
determined. 


Mixed  teas 

28-8 

99              99 

12-0 

«9              99 

9-3 

Gnnpowdei 

•    1-38 

99 

18-68 

99 

6-68 

99 

86-67 

99 

87-69 

i9» 

48-46 

>f 

28-96 

H     . 

89-42 

)9 

14-21 

99 

85-28 

99 

20-06 

9f 

88-81 

99 

11-47 

•9 

87-80 

M  : 

26-12 

V 

22-98 

Mr.  Warrington,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical  Society  of 
London  in  1861|  stated:  'On  inquiry,  I  have  learned  that  about 
750,000  pounds*  weight  of  these  teas  haye  been  imported  into  this 
country  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  their  introduction  being  quite 
of  modem  origin ;  and  I  understand  that  attempts  have  been  maae  to 
get  them  passed  through  the  Oustoms  as  manumctured  goods,  and  not 
as  teas — a  title  which  they  certainly  richly  merit,  although  it  must  be 
evident  from  a  moment's  consideration  that  the  Revenue  would  doubt- 
less be  defrauded,  inasmuch  as  the  consumer  would  have  to  buy  them 
as  teas  from  the  dealer.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  a  market  for 
them  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Hie  Chinese,  it  appears,  would  not 
sell  them  except  as  teas,  and  have  the  candour  to  specify  them  as  He» 
teas;  and  if  they  are  mixed  with  other  teas  of  low  qualitr,  the 
Chinese  merchant  gives  a  certificate  stating  the  proportion  of  lie-tea 
present  with  the  genuine  leaf.  This  manu&cture  and  mixing  are  evi- 
dently practised  to  meet  the  price  of  the  English  merchant.  In  the 
case  of  the  above  samples,  the  black  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Lie 
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Flotem-  Caper,  die  ^leeii  Lit  Gw^ioiBder.    The  average  value  is  from 

eigtitpeoce  to  a  Blulling  per  pound.  The  brobere  have  ikdopted  t^ 
curious  termB  gmn  and  dutt  as  applied  to  these  lie-tees  or  their  mixtum, 
a  cognomen  which  at  first  I  had  tome  difficult;  in  understanding,  from 
the  rapid  maimer  in  which  ib»  first  two  words  were  run  totKthet.' 


InruraH  Ctrmi  oa  omromBa. 


in.  AduUeration  viA  mineral  matter. — We  have  alraftdy  ad- 
verted to  the  fact  that  mineral  matter,  chiBflj-am^niot'te,  and  ^afnetio 
ande  i^  iron,  enter  largelT  into  the  compoaition  of  fie-tca;  but  the  latter 
minenl  ia  not  unfiifiquentlj  found  in  tea  independenU;  of  Iie-t««,  while, 
Uatly,  CAnta  clai/,  eoapetoite,  iViunon  blue,  and  other  nanerai  eubttanaa, 
are  ezlenBivel;  employed  in  the  artiflcial  colmition  or  painting  of  teas, 
both  black  and  green.    The  fallowing  table  shows  the  Quantities  of 


mineiKl  matter  we  have  met  with  ia  tlidultemt«d  tasA,  botn  black  and 


ijboUi  b 
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QtutntiHeB  of  Mineral  Matter  in  Adulterated  Teas, 


Black  tea,  chiefly  Caper. 

1 

Oreen  tea,  chiefly  Ganpowder. 

Caper  teas    ....    14-94 

Gunpowder  ....      8-49 

n           ft 

.     17-27 

If 

.    13-68 

ft           ft 

.     18-97 

ff 

.    20-62 

rt          n 

.    19*82 

ff 

.    25*66 

»          »» 

,    24*94 

ft 

.    28-69 

9*         n 

.    14-88 

ff 

.    18-49 

ft         It 

,    15-33 

ft 

.    17-56 

ft         in 

.    18-00 

If 

.    19-08 

»f         »f 

.      8*77 

!• 

.    88*49 

n          M 

.    17-89 

ff 

.    22*26 

>f          ff 

.    20*08 

9f 

.    26-12 

ft          ff 

,    16*11 

ff 

.     11-79 

ft          ff 

.    16-48 

ff 

.    24-47 

If          If 

.    11*69 

ff 

.    20-28 

ff          ff 

8*82 

ff 

.     18-10 

ff          If 

9-84 

If 

.    15-20 

tt          ft 

.     19-96 

If                     ' 

.    18-00 

ff          tt 

.    11*69 

ff                    « 

.      8-82 

ft          ff 

,    16*61 

Mixed  teaa 

.    21-83 

Stftiiigs 

.     16-82 

ff       ft 

.    12*96 

Mixed  teta  . 

12-54 

If       If 

.    18*96 

ff        ft 

.     10-51 

ft         ff 

.    10-77 

ft        ft    < 

.      9-51 

A    1 A     ? 

. 

y.t 

?_-        A.X 

^  ?_ 1^ •  _v  ^_ 

__  J  -_ 

J  -. 

Almost  inTariabl J  in  those  cases  in  whicli  sand  and  quartz  are  met 
with,  magioetie  oxide  of  iron  is  also  found.  This  association  is  so 
constant  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  mixture  either  occurs  naturally 
or  is  specially  prepared,  and  in  either  case  is  employed  in  the  adultera- 
tion of  tea.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  actually  extracted  from  various  samples  of  adulterated 
tea: — 

QiuintUke  of  Magnetic  Oxide  of  Iron  extracted  hy  the  Magnet. 


Black  teas. 

Green  teas. 

Black  tea 

.    0-69 

Ganpowder  .       .    '  •       .      1*98 

tf      ff        •'       ' 

.    0*86 

» 

5*67 

ft      ft        •       • 

.    0*48 

9f 

.      2-94 

tt      ft        ■       • 

.    1-46 

ff 

.      8-76 

Siftings . 

.    8-88 

ff 
» 
ff 
•           ff 
ff 
_         If 

Green  tea 
If      If 
ff      ft       • 

i« 

•        1 

p      1-94 

.      2-85 

1-92 

,      8*17 

.      118 

1-80 

0*79 

0*10 

,      1*01 

A  few  months  back  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  read  para* 
graphs  in  the  papers  containing  the  statement  that  certain  teas  had 
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been  met  with  wliicli  were  ascertained  on  analysis  to  be  adulterated  with 
iron  JUinffs.  In  some  instances  these  statements  rested  on  the  authorit  j 
of  chemists  of  high  repute.  A  closer  examination  of  the  magnetic 
particles  so  frequently  found  in  adulterated  teafl  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  really  consist  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  Mr.  Alfred 
Bird  was,  we  believe,  one  of  the  first  to  point  out. this  fact,  but 
Mr.  P.  L.  Symonds  about  the  same  time  affirmed  that  the  article  used 
by  the  Chinese  consisted  of  titaniferous  iron  sand.  Mr.  Bird,  however, 
promulgated  the  opinion  that  this  iron  was  derived  from  the  soil, 
and  found  its  way  into  the  tea  from  the  dust  on  the  leaves. 
When  the  large  quantity  of  iron  present  in  many  teas,  and  especially 
when  the  proportion  of  the  iron  to  the  sand  and  other  mineral  con- 
stituents, IS  taken  into  consideration,  it  becomes  obvious  that  this 
opinion  cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained. 

The  principal  proofs  that  the  particles  in  question  do  not  consist  of 
iron  filings,  are  the  following^ — 

Rrst,  That  when  examined  with  the  microscope  they  have  not  the 
torn  and  jagged  appearance  characteristic  of  iron  filings,  but  exhibit  a 
crystalline  structure,  in  which  the  octahedral  form  is  frequently  to  be 
discerned. 

Second,  That  they  do  not  reduce  the  copper  from  a  solution  of 
the  sulphate  of  that  metal. 

Third,  That  they  dissolve  without  effervescence,  and  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  in  hycfrochloric  acid. 

And,  lastly,  That  they  are  distinctly  polaric — ^that  is  to  say,  the  one 
extremity  of  them  is  attracted  and  the  other  one  repelled  by  l^e  same 
pole  of  the  magnet,  whereas  iron  filings  are  uniformly  attracted. 

It  should  Tie  remembered,  however,  that  iron  filings  when  burned 
become  themselves  converted  on  the  surface  into  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron. 

Iron  filings  in  tea,  burnt  iron  filings,  and  ma^etic  oxide  are  all 
acted  upon  bv  the  tannic  acid  of  the  tea,  tannate  of  iron  being  formed, 
which  when  Dumt  yields  much  ferric  as  well  as  some  magnetic  oxide. 
The  action  of  the  tannin  is  the  most  energetic  on  the  iron  filings,  but 
its  solution  produces  a  dark  fluid  with  the  magnetic  oxide  only. 
Again,  a  portion  of  the  magnetic  jpartieles  may  during  the  incineration 
of  the  tea  be  converted  into  the  lerrie  oxide. 

We  will  in  the  next  place  consider  the  question  whether  the  pre- 
sence of  this  magnetic  iron  and  sand  found  m  the  teas  here  reported 
upon  is  attributable  to  accident  merely. 

1.  We  find  that  magnetic  iron  is  never  present  in  genuine  tea — ^in 
tea  which  3rields  the  normal  proportion  of  ash,  no  matter  how  low  its 
quality  is,  and  how  cheap  it  may  be.  We  have  examined  many  teas 
with  a  view  to  discover  such  magnetic  particles,  and  in  no  instance 
have  we  ever  met  with  a  single  such  particle.  2.  The  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  found  have  all  been  those  in  which  there  has  been  an 
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ezcefis  of  mineral  matter^  and  which  has  always  consisted  of  silica  in 
the  several  forms  of  sand^  particles  of  quartz,  and  stone.    3.  In  most 
of  the  samples  met  with  the  quantity  of  magnetic  iron  has  been  suf- 
ficiently great  to  render  the  tea  itself  magnetic,  a  result  which  cannot 
be  due  to  an  accidental  admixture.    4.  That  it  is  not  derived  from  the 
admixture  of  soil  containing  silica  and  magnetic  iron  is  shown  by  the 
fitct,  that  in  nearly  all  cases,  after  deducting  the  ash  proper  to  tea,  the 
silica  and  iron  found  made  up  the  entire  weight  of  the  ash.   Now,  had 
these  constituents  been  derived  from,  a  soil^  there  would  not  have  been 
this  correspondence,  because  a  soil,  to  be  fruitful,  must  consist  of  many 
other  things  besides  iron  and  silica ;  as  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  soda, 
potash,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  chlorine,  &c.    6.  Again, 
the  Quantity  of  iron  found  m  some  of  the  teas  is  so  considerable,  that 
if  calculated  into  100  parts  of  soil,  the  soil  would  be  found  to  contain 
so  much  iron  that  it  would  be  worth  smelting ;  this  would  be  the  case 
particularly  with  those  ashes  referred  to  in  the  above  table,  which  fur- 
nish respectively  32, 19,  and  24  per  cent,  of  iron,  conesponding  to  44*6, 
26*6,  and  33*4  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide.  But,  again,  the  iron  found 
in  soils  does  not  exist  as  magnetic  iron,  but  as  ferric  oxide   and 
silicate  of  iron.    6*  A  great  portion  of  the  silica  and  iron  found  pro- 
ceeded from  the  lie-tea  present  in  nearly  all  the  samples,  and  into 
which  these  substances  were,  beyond  all  doubt  and  question,  purposely 
introduced.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  iron  and  silica,  quartz  and 
sand,  have  been  specially  added.    To  say  that  they  have  made  their 
ivay  into  the  tea  tnrough  the  dust  on  the  leaves  and  through  careless- 
ness of  preparation,  is  to  tax  greatly  our  powers  of  credulity;  besides, 
as  we  have  alreadv  remarked,  this  view  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  {he 
laige  quantities  of  sand  and  iron,  often  30,  40,  and  even  over  60  per 
cent  present  in  the  lie-teas,  with  which  nearly  all  the  capers  examined 
were  adulterated. 

We  will  again  remind  the  reader  that  genuine  tea  yields  an  ash 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  exceeds  6  per  cent.;  that  the  iron  in  this  seldom 
exceeds  *16  per  cent,  and  is  often  under  that  amount ;  and  that  tiie 
extraneous  and  accidental  silica  which  we  have  met  with  in  genuine  teas, 
even  in  those  of  the  poorest  quality  and  lowest  price,  seldom  exceeds 
0'30  per  cent.  We  sav  accidental  silica,  having  been  careful  to  exclude 
that  natural  to  the  ash  of  genuine  teas. 

But,  after  all,  the  questions  as  to  whether  the  extraneous  iron 
foimd  in  tea  consists  of  altered,  oxidised  and  burnt  iron,  or  of  mag- 
netic oxide  I  and  whether  this  iron  and  the  silica  are  derived  from  dirt, 
earth  or  soil,  or  not,  practically  matters  very  little.  They  ought  not 
to  be  there ;  their  addition  is  intentional,  as  proved  by  the  case  of  the 
lie-tea ;  and  they  are  never  present  in  any  really  pure  teas,  no  matter 
how  poor  their  quality  and  how  low  their  price. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  one  of  the  samples  contains  no  lees 
than  6*86  per  cent,  of  iron.    Now^  since  tea  contains  a  large  quantity 
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of  tannic  acid,  we  have  thus  brought  together  the  two  chief  cox»ti* 
tuents  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  ink ;  and,  bj  appropriate 
treatment,  a  bottleM  of  ink  was  manufactured  from  the  tea  in  ques- 
tion, with  which  this  report  was  partly  written.  Now,  what  has 
thus  been  accomplished  in  the  laboratcnr,  it  is  not  imnrobable  mav 
really,  in  some  cases,  take  place  in  tiie  human  stonuich  into  whicn 
ferruginous  tea  has  been  received.  From  these  considerations  the 
object  of  the  Chinese  in  adding  iron  to  tea  becomes  apparent ;  the  iron 
is  slowly  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  tiie  tea,  a  tannate  oi  iron  is  formed, 
and  the  colour  of  the  infusion  made  with  such  tea  thus  becomes 
darkened,  and  it  is  to  brin^  about  this  darkening  effect  that  the  iron  is 
in  most  cases  added.  The  iron  would  also  have  the  effect  of  increasiDg 
the  astringenc^  of  the  tea,  and  of  rendering  it  more  stimulating.  The 
effect  of  tlumm  on  bright  iron  filings  is  very  great,  especisUy  if  the 
action  be  aided  by  heat.  But  the  same  darkening  of  colour  takes  place 
very  markedly,  though  to  a  less  degree,  when  tannic  add  and  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  are  brought  together,  as  in  tea.  It  has  been  already 
stated  that  lie-tea  especially  furnishes  much  iron,  partly  magnetic. 
Now,  since  the  mineral  matter  in  this  so^-called  tea  often  amounts  to 
60  pNsr  cent,  it  is  just  in  such  a  compound  that  the  iron  is  especially 
required,  the  tea-leaves  themselves  bemg  so  deficient  therein. 

TV.  The  artificial  cehration  and  advUwation  of  tea. — ^A.  fourth 
kind  of  adulteration  to  which  certain  descriptions  of  tea  axe  specially 
liable  consists  in  the  painting  or  artificial  coloration  of  the  leaves.  This 
practice  is  resorted  to  for  one  or  more  of  several  purposes.  To  improve, 
as  some  consider,  the  appearance  of  some  descriptions  of  tea,  especially 
inferior  kinds ;  for  the  better  concealment  of  certain  adulterations,  as 
where  foreign  leaves  are  used,  and  to  disguise  more  effectually  the 
nature  of  He-tea.  Several  kinds  of  both  black  and  green  tea  are 
liable  to  be  thus  artificially  coated  or  coloured.  The  6to^>coated  teas 
are  those  known  as  Scented  Oaper,  or  Uack  gunpowder,  Oran^ 
Pekoe,  and  the  black  variety  of  lie-tea.  The  substance  employed  is 
known  Ir^  the  names  grapmte,  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  and  is  one 
with  which  housemai<u  are  particuLtrW  fimuliar.  The  teas  coated 
with  this  substance  present  a  particularly  smooth  and  glossy  appear- 
ance. Graphite  contains  a  small  percentage  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
is  non-magnetic. 

Occasionally  small  quantitiea  of  the  same  pigments  as  are  employed 
in  the  coloration  of  green  tea  are  used  as  w^  as  the  black  lead,  in 
order  to  impart  a  somewhat  different  hue  to  the  Ohulan  and  Uack 
lie-tea. 

But  it  is  with  ffreen  tea  that  the  practice  of  artificial  coloration 
most  prevails.  The  principal  green  teas  imported  into  this  countiT 
from  Ohina  are  Twankay,  Uyson-Skin,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Impeiiali 
and  Ghmpowder.  Now,  the  colour  of  nearly  the  whole  of  these  teas  is 
artificial,  and  is  due  to  the  adherence  to  the  leaves  of  various  oolouiiqg 
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matters.  Some  few  years  since  it  was  impossible  to  meet  with  a 
Chinese  green  tea  which  was  not  thus  artificially  coated,  but  recently 
samples  of  uncoloured  green  haye  been  occasionallj  brought  under  our 
notice.  Further,  the  Indian  green  teas  are  almost  always  free  from 
colouring  matter,  and  the  Chinese  tea  Oolong,  which,  though  described 
as  a  blaciE,  is  really  a  green  tea,  is  equally  fi^ee  from  colounng  material. 

We  haye  already  referred  to  black  lie-tea.  This  is  sometimes  free 
from  coating,  and  at  other  times  is  coated  in  imitation  of  black  gun- 
powder ;  but  yery  much  of  it  is  faced  in  the  same  manner  as  green 
gunpowder,  in  imitation  of  that  description  of  tea. 

The  usual  pigmentary  matters  employed  are  ferroeyamde  of  iron 
or  IVuman  blue,  turtnertc,  and  China  clay ;  these  are  mixed  in  yarious 
proportions,  so  as  to  ])roduce  different  shades  of  blue  and  green.  The 
ieayes  are  agitated  with  the  mixture  usually  in  a  kuo.  in  which  they 
are  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  which  renders  them  moist  and 
flaccid,  until  they  become  faced  or  glazed,  as  it  is  termed.  Occa- 
sionally other  substances  are  employed  by  the  Chinese — namely, 
indigo  J  nUphaU  ofUme  or  gypsum,  silicate  of  magnesia  otsoapstoney  &c. 

Percentage  of  Ath  m  ArtificidOf'Cohured  Green  Teas. 

Gunpowder 7'47 

Hywm 6-18 

Gunpowder 7*96 

Ping  Sney  gunpowder 6*10 

f,      „  » 6-49 

Moyune  gunpowder 6*10 

Gunpowder 6*65 

6-07 

Shanghai  Pipg  Suey  gunpowder    .....  6*65 

Gunpowder 6-68 

Ping  Suey  gunpowder 6*16 

»t      tt  f* 6*^5 

Green  tea 6*84 

Ganpowder 6*25 

Silioote  Green  tea 6*20 

»      f, 6-07 

Young  H3rson 6*07 

Gunpowder 6*81 

6*33 

6-66 

, 6-20 

^ 

Average      .    6*68 
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Percmiage  ofAkk,  SiKcOf  and  Iron  in  Faced  Green  Tau* 


Kame. 

Ash. 

saica. 

Iroo. 

Gunpowder        .... 
Hyson        ..... 
Gunpowder        .... 
Ping  Suey  gunpowder 

n         tf                »          •          •          • 

Moyune  gunpowder   •       •       • 
Gunpowder        .        .       .        « 

n                       ,           .           .           , 

Shanghai  Ping  Suey  gunpowder. 
Gunpowder        .... 
Ping  Suey  gunpowder 

WW                   »            •            •            • 

Average  . 

7-47 
6-18 
7-96 
6-10 
6-49 
6-10 
6-65 
607 
6*65 
6-68 
6-16 
6-65 

1-17 

0-84 

0-79 

0-68 

0-77 

0-67 

0-78 

0-97 

0-94- 

0-74 

0-54 

0-76 

0-16 
0-13 
0-18 
0-12 
0H)9 
0-11 
010 
0-11 
012 
0-15 
0-09 
0-08 

6-69 

0-78 

0-12 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  the  ash  in 
faced  green  teas  varies  from  6*w  the  lowest  to  7 '06^  the  highest 
amount;  that  is,  that  the  mineral  &«cing  adds  from  }  to  2^  pa 
cent,  to  the  weight  of  the  tea.  It  is  remarkable,  notwithstanding  the 
pretty  free  use  in  some  cases  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue, 
that  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ash  is  so  little  increased ;  but  under  the 
head  of '  extraneous  silica '  we  find  a  sensible  augmentation.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  tliat  the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  ash  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  matter  added  in  the  ^facing,  because  the 
Prussian  blue  is  partly  destroyed,  and  the  turmeric  whoUy  so,  by  the 
incineration.  The  total  addition  made  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
ranging  from  one  to  three  per  cent.,  and  tnis  of  substances  which  are 
wholly  extraneous  to  tea,  which  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever 
therein,  but  which  help  to  cover  up,  conceal,  and  render  possible  cer- 
tain other  still  more  serious  adulterations  of  tea,  and  which,  if  not 
positively  hurtfrd  in  themselves,  jet  must  be  looked  upon  at  least  as 
so  much  added  dust  or  dirt,  helpmg  largely  to  the  consumption  of  the 
proverbial  peck  of  dirt. 

The*nractice  of  colouring  teas  has  prevailed  for  a  very  long  time, 
as  proved  by  the  evidence  of  various  travellers,  testifying  to  the  extent 
of  the  practice  and  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  used.  Dr.  Royle 
writes:  'The  Ohinese  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  are  able  to 
prepare  a  tea  which  can  be  coloured  and  made  up  to  imitate  various 
qualities  of  green  tea,  and  laige  quantities  are  thus  yearly  made  up.* 
Mr.  Da  vies  states  that  *  the  coarsest  black  tea»leaves  liave  l)een  cut  up, 
and  then  coloured  with  a  preparation  resembling  the  hue  of  men 
teas,'  in  imitation  of  Young  Hjson,  <  But  this  was  nothing/  continues 
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Mr.  Daviee,  'in  comparifion  with  the  effiontery  which  the  Chinese 
displayed  in  carrying  on  an  extensile  manufacture  of  firreen  teas  from 
damaged  hlack  leaves  at  a  village  or  suhurh  called  Honan.'  And  again 
he  Bays :  '  Certain  rumours  heing  afloat  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
green  tea  from  old  hlack  leaves,  the  writer  of  this  hecame  curious  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  a  Hong  mer- 
chant to  conduct  him,  accompanied  with  one  of  the  inspectors,  to  the 
Elace  where  the  operations  were  carried  on.  Entering  one  of  these 
ihoratories  of  fictitious  Hyson,  the  parties  were  witnesses  to  a  strange 
scene.  The  damaged  leaves  after  being  dried  were  transferred  to  a 
cast-iron  pan,  placed  over  a  furnace,  and  stirred  rapidly  with  the  hand, 
a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  in  powder  having  been  previously  intro- 
duced. This  gives  the  leaves  a  yellowish  or  orange  tint;  hut  they 
weve  still  to  he  made  green ;  for  this  purpose  some  lumps  of  fine  blue 
were  produced,  together  with  a  substance  in  powder,  which,  from  the 
names  given  to  them  by  workmen,  as  well  as  their  appearance,  were 
known  at  once  to  be  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum.  These  were  titurated 
finely  together  with  a  small  pestlenn  such  proportions  as  reduced  the 
dark  colour  of  the  blue  to  a  light  shade ;  and  a  quantity  equal  to  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  powder  being  added  to  the  yellowish  leaves,  these 
were  stirred  as  before  over  the  fire  until  the  tea  had  taken  the  fine 
bloom  colour  of  Hyson,  with  very  much  the  same  scent.' 

Mr.  Bruce  states  that  '  in  the  last  operation  of  colouring  the  green 
teas,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  lime  ana  indigo,  verv  fireely  pulverised 
and  sifted  through  fine  muslin  in  the  proportion  of  h  of  the  former  to 
1  of  the  latter,  is  added ;  to  a  pan  of  tea  containing  seven  pounds 
about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  is  put,  and  rubbed  and  rolled 
along  with  the  tea  in  the  pan  for  about  an  hour.  The  above  mixture 
is  merely  to  give  it  a  uniform  colour  and  appearance.  The  indigo 
gives  it  the  colour,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  fixes  it.' 

Mr.  Ball  writes :  '  So  far  as  the  characteristic  colour  of  green  tea 
is  concerned,  the  mode  of  producing  it  has  been  explained  and 
estabUshed.  If  fictitous  means  are  now  generally  or  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  to  imitate  or  increase  the  effect  of  the  natural  colour, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  great  and  novel  abuse,  and  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  brokers  and  dealers.    It  is  injurious  to  flavour.' 

Mr.  BaU  quotes  the  testimony  of  a  respectable  Chinese  tea  merchant 
and  &ctor,  Tien-Hing,  to  the  effect  that  Twankay  tea  is  often  mixed 
with  false  leaves,  and  that  it  is  coloured  with  indigo,  and  calcined 
foliated  gypeum.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  saw  the  colouring  of  tea  performed, 
in  China^  and  who  has  described  the  process  minutely,  states  tnat  during 
one  part  of  the  operation  the  hanas  of  the  workmen  are  quite  blue. 
'  I  could  not  help  thinking,'  he  remarks, '  that  if  any  green-tea  drinkers 
bad  been  present  during  the  operation,  their  taste  would  have  been 
corrected  and  improved. 

An  English  gentleman  in  Shanghai,  being  in  conversation  with 
some  Chineae  from  the  green  tea  country,  asked  them,  writes  Mr. 
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FortunOi  'What  reasoziB  thej  had  for  dyeing  the  tea^  and  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  without  undergoing  this  process  P  Thej  acknow- 
ledged that  tea  was  much  better  when  prepared  without  having  any 
sucSl  ingredients  mixed  with  it,  and  that  they  never  drank  dyed  teas 
themselves ;  but  remarked  that,  as  foreigners  seemed  to  prefer  having 
a  mixture  of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  with  their  tea,  to  make  it 
look  uniform  and  pretty,  and  as  these  ingredients  were  cheap  enough, 
the  Chinese  had  no  objection  to  supply  them,  especially  as  such  teas 
always  fetched  a  higher  price.' 

In  the  Museum  of  lilconomic  Botany  attached  to  the  Kew  Bota- 
nical Gardens  will  be  found  some  specimens  of  tea  dyes  procured  by 
Mr.  Berthold  Seeman  from  one  of  the  tea  ketones  at  Canton.  They  con- 
sist of  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  chalk,  apd  either  China  clay  or  gypsum. 
Li  the  same  museum  will  also  be  found  a  series  of  samples  of  black 
and  green  tea,  also  of  several  varieties  of  lie-tea,  all  artificially 
coloured.  They  were  met  vrith  by  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  the  adulterations  of  tea,  and  were 
sent  to  the  museum  many  years  since. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  practice  of  thus  artificiaUy  colouriitf 
tea  with  various  mineral  and  vegetable  substances  was  one  which 
would  be  universally  condemned,  and  that  among  analysts,  at  least, 
no  difference  of  opinion  could  exist  as  to  whether  it  constituted  an 
adulteration  or  not.  This  we  very  greatly  regret  to  state  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  some  analysts  boldly  excusing  the  practice,  while 
others  say  that  when  the  addition  is  confined  to  certain  limits  it  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration ;  a  view  of  the  matter  which 
is  not  only  wrong  in  principle,  but  impossible  in  practice.  Thus, 
they  would  say  that  when  the  colouring  matters  do  not  exceed  one  or 
two  per  cent.,  such  an  addition  is  allowable,  but  when  they  exceed 
that  amount  the  teas  so  coloured  are  to  fall  under  the  operations  of 
any  Act  dealing  with  the  question  of  adulteration.  They  at  the  same 
time  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  with  any  certainty  to 
determine  the  exact  percentage  of  colouring  matter  employed  in  any 
particular  case,  so  that  no  analyst  who  was  careful  of  nis  reputation 
would  venture  to  give  evidence  for  the  prosecution  in  any  case  of  the 
artificial  coloration  of  tea. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen,  Public  Analyst  for  Sheffield,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion by  the  Chairman  of  the  late  Adulteration  Committee,  answers : 
'  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  call  the  colouring  of  green  tea  an  adul- 
teration, and  I  do  not  call  the  colouring  in  mustard  an  adulteration,' 

Mr.  H.  C.  Bartlett  thus  expresses  his  views  before  the  same  Com- 
mittee, with  regard  to  the  facing  of  tea :  ^  I  consider  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  nave  tea  without  any  facing,  but  at  the  present  time 
the  large  majority  of  teas  that  I  have  analysed  have  been  faced. 
Those  of  thebetter  description  have  been  faced  with  from  1(  to  2per  cent 
of  facing  material.  As  tiiose  have  passed  through'the  Customs  and  £x- 
dae,  and  have  been  allowed  to  be  sold  in  this  way,  I  have  not  considered 
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in  my  own  mind  that  there  was  any  great  Bin  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer  in  selling  them,  or  that  he  was  morally  responsible  for  the  sale 
of  these  articles  merely  as  tea;  hut  when  it  exeeedh  the  amount  that  has 
been  put  tn  In  that  way,  although  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
amnarance  of  the  tea,  then  I  think  the  other  provision  comes  in, 
iniich  brings  it  distinetlv  under  the  clauses  of  the  Adulteration  Act — 
that  is,  the  increasing  ot  the  bulk  of  the  article,  by  the  addition  of  a 
cheaper  or  inferior  material/  In  reply  to  the  question  that,  if  the  tea 
itseli  was  of  good  quality,  and  contained  from  14  to  2  per  cent,  of  facing, 
would  he  consider  it  to  be  adulterated  P  mx.  Bartlett  replied  :  *  I 
should  much  prefer  if  no  &cing  were  allowed ;  but  I  should  not  consider 
that  there  is  any  very  great  amount  of  injury  to  health  consequent 
upon  that  1^  or  2  per  cent.,  because  of  the  vezy  fact  that  Prussian  blue  in 
Irnssia  is  enterea  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  tonic'  All  we  can  say, 
ai  a  comment  to  such  a  reply  as  the  above,  is,  mav  we  be  delivered 
from  having  any  of  the  potent  remedies  of  the  Prussian  Phaitna- 
eopceia  poured  down  our  tnroats  under  the  name  of  tea  I 

Agam,  Mr.  Sutton,  of  Norwich,  appears  from  his  evidence  to  be  in 
&Tour  of  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  facing,  but  when  this  limit, 
which  he  does  not  define,  is  passed,  he  would  call  it  an  adulteration ; 
but  in  reply  to  the  question  of  that  doughty  champion  of  the  tea 
trade,  Sir  Henry  Peet,  'I  think  I  understooa  you  to  say  that  you 
would  never  consider  the  &cing  of  tea,  as  it  is  done  in  China,  an 
adulteration  P'  Mr.  Sntton  answmd :  '  I  do  not  consider  that  it  should 
be  considered  an  adulteration  under  present  circumstances,  but  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  the  tea  need  be  £EU!ed.'  Then,  in  reply  to  another 
question,  he  amnyers:  'I  should  not  return  it  as  an  adulterated 
article  unless  it  was  excessively  faced.' 

Another  witness,  Br.  McAdam,  replied :  *  I  would  not  regard  it 
(the  &cing)  as  an  adulteration.  It  is  certainly  a  treatment  of  the 
material  so  as  to  produce  a  different  appearance  from  what  the  tea 
would  naturally  present,  but  it  is  so  well  recognised  and  the  quality 
of  the  tea  is  so  well  known  as  green  tea,  that  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  an 
adulteration.' 

The  following  evidence  by  the  same  witness  is  highly  instructive, 
and  shows  what  little  help  the  public  have  to  expect  from  many 
professional  analysts.  A  member  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  C.  Gamier, 
•sked  the  following  question :  *  In  the  case  of  lacing  tea  and  colouring 
cheese  and  batter,  and  in  colouring  whiskey  by  putting  it  in  sherry 
eaaks,  and  in  colouring  pickles  by  copper,  and  in  other  cases  of  colour- 
ing, would  not  ihe  test  be  whether  the  colouring  was  done  with  a 
fiaudulent  Intent  or  notP'  To  this  question  Dr.  McAdam  gave 
the  following  anawer :  '  I  think  that  that  certainly  should  be  a  test. 
If  it  conldDe  proved  that  stdphate  of  copper  had  been  added  to 
pckles  for  the  pnxpose  of  colouring  the  picUes,  I  would  say  that  in 
any  quantilj  it  ought  to  be  called  an  adulteration ;  but  as  the  pickles 
are  commonly  prepued  in  a  copper  pan,  the  acetic  acid  or  vinegar 
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employed  in  compounding  them  will  take  up  a  Blight  trace  of  copper 
JTom  tne  pan,  and  I  do  not  think  that  that,  ii  present  in  picklee,  ought 
to  he  considered  an  adulteration.'  But,  most  learned  Doctor,  the 
acetic  acid  wiU  not  cease  to  act  on  the  copper  fian  when  it  has  taken 
up  '  a  slight  trace '  of  copper  only,  hut  wilt  continue  to  act  upon  the 
metal  as  long  as  the  two  are  in  contact.  Besides,  there  is  no  neoessitr 
whatever  for  the  employment  of  copper  vessels  in  the  preparation  of 
pickles. 

Br.  0.  M.  Tidy,  who  stated  to  the  Oonunittt^  that  he  had  ex* 
amined  19,000  samples  of  articles  of  food  in  the  course  of  six  yean, 
replied  as  to  the  facing  of  tea, '  I  should  not  like  to  say  very  much 
about  it.  I  am  rather  disposed  myself  to  think,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
things  which  had  better  not  be  interfered  with.' 

Br.  Voelcker  said :  *  I  cannot  look  upon  the  &cing  of  tea  as  an 
adulteration,  because  we  are  so  much  in  tne  habit  of  colouring  articles 
of  consumption  that  the  dealer  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  meet  the 
tastes  of  his  customers.  I  should  like  to  have  all  articles  of  food  sold 
without  any  facing  or  without  any  colouring,  but  then  this  colouring 
is  a  delicate  question,  because  if  you  allow  it  in  one  article  of  food, 
it  strikes  me  that  you  ought  not  to  interdict  it  in  another  article  of 
food,  and  if  you  were  to  set  your  &ce  entirely  afrainst  all  colouring, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  to  stop.'  The  same  arguments 
might  and  indeed  have  been  employed  over  and  over  again  in  jui^ 
tification  of  nearly  every  species  oi  adulteration  practised.  Nothing  is 
more  common  tlian  to  hear  many  adulterations  justified  on  the  ^ea 
that  they  are  perpetrated  to  meet  the  tastes  of  customers.  Again,  if 
obiectionable  practices  are  to  be  upheld  simply  because  of  thnr  pre* 
valence,  then  since  adulteration  iteeli  in  all  its  many  forms  b  extensively 
practised,  it  is  well,  according  to  Br.  Voelcker's  line  of  reasoning,  not  to 
interfere  with  it  at  all. 

After  the  above  evidence,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing,  as  well  as 
somewhat  surprising,  to  come  upon  the  following  admission.  After 
making  the  extraordinary  statement  that  an  analytical  chemist  can 
do  very  little  in  the  examination  of  tea,  and  that  a  man  who  has 
got  practical  experience  is  a  far  more  reliable  judge  of  the  purity  d 
tea,  Br.  Voelcker  remarics : '  I  may  say,  whilst  on  the  subject  of  tea, 
that  I  have  never  found  any  adulterated  tea.'  An  admisfdon  which 
surely  deprives  the  evidence  of  the  Boctor  of  any  value  which  it  might 
otherwise  have  possessed.  We  may  say  for  ourselves  that  at  least  100 
samples  of  adulterated  tea  have  passed  through  our  hands  in  the  last 
few  months. 

The  last  witness  whose  evidence  we  shall  quote  is  Mr.  Wanklyn. 
When  asked  '  Bo  you  regard  the  &cing  of  tea  as  an  adulteration  P  'he 
replied,  'No;  I  regard  it  as  a  perfectiy  legitimate  practice.'  And 
again, '  Then  you  contradict  the  last  witness  (Br.  Hassall)  veiiy  flatly 
upon  that  point  P '  'Quite  flatiy.'  'Bntyou  agree  with  almost  all 
the  other  scientific  witnesses  we  have  had,  who  nave  almost  all  said 
that  the  fitcing  of  tea  is  not  an  adulteration P '    'I agree  with  them 
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dxUvy  and  for  the  reason  tliat  facing  is  not  necessarily  injurious  to 
thy  and  that  faced  tea  does  not  add  sensihly  to  the  weight  or  Tolume 
of  the  tea.  It  adds  to  the  weight  or  Tolume  just  in  the  sense  that,  to 
throw  a  bucket  of  water  into  the  Thames  would  increase  the  river ; 
hut  it  does  not  add  to  the  volume  in  any  sensible  manner/ 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  scientific  witness  giving  more- 
absurd  evidence  than  this?  The  colouring  matters  employed  in  the 
&cLnfir  of  tea  amount  to  from  1  to  8  per  cent.,  and  they  do  therefore  add 
sensibly  to  the  weight  of  tea;  and  Mr.  Wanklyn's  comparison  of  throw- 
ing a  1)ucket  of  water  into  the  Thames  is  simply  ridiculous;  but  as  we 
have  so  often  remarked  before,  the  objections  to  the  coloration  of  tea 
are  not  confined  to  the  quantity  or  the  character  of  the  substances 
employed,  and  the  practice  is  to  be  emphatically  condemned  in  every 
degree,  whether  it  be  carried  on  to  a  small  or  large  extent,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  resorted  to,  in  many  cases,  to  cover  and  conceal  other 
more  injurious  and  fraudulent  adulterations. 


BE8T7LTB  OF  THE  BECENT  EXAMINATION   OF  CAPEB,  GUNPOWDEB, 

AND   OTHER  TEAS. 

Adtdterated  Caper, — Of  Chinese  teas  some  descriptions  are  more 
liable  to  adulteration  than  others,  the  capers  and  gunpowders  being 
specially  so. 

1.  Thus  of  twentn^  samples  of  Caper  Tea,  fully  reported  upon  in 
*  Food,  Water,  and  Air,'  for  November  1673,  one  only  was  genuine, 
the  Foo-Ghow  caper,  and  nineteen  were  adulterated. 

2.  All  the  nineteen  contained  lie-tea ;  were  &ced  with  plum* 
bago,  contained  iron,  chiefly  in  the  state  of  magnetic  oxide,  sana,  and 
quartz  in  variable  quantities. 

3.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  excess  of  that  normally  present  in  the 
ash  of  genuine  tea  varied  from  0*06,  the  smallest  amount  met  with,  to . 
6*86  per  cent.,  the  highest  quantity  found,  the  iron  bein^  present  in 
many  cases,  both  in  the  caper  and  in  the  lie-tea,  especially  in  the 
latter. 

4  The  quantity  of  sand  and  stony  particles  in  the  whole  tea 
varied  from  2*00  to  12*83  per  cent.,  ana  the  amount  of  a^  in  the  lie- 
tea  from  13*05  to  62*92. 

5.  Eight  of  the  teas  contained  foreign  leaves,  which  were  present 
m  some  of  the  samples  in  considerable  quantities. 

6.  The  extractive  matter  of  genmne  green  tea,  of  which  caper  for 
the  most  part  redly  consists,  amounts  to  nearly  40  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  quantity  in  the  adulterated  teas  varied  from  26*69  to  37*94  per 
cent. 

7.  The  quantity  of  theine,  which  in  genuine  green  tea  amounts 
to  about  2*3  per  cent.,  ranged  in  the  adulterated  teas  from  0*82  to  2*68 
per  cent.,  if  we  except  one  sample,  in  which  the  quantity  of  theine 
was  unusually  high. 
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Some  further  details  of  the  analyses  of  the  samples  above  notioed 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  table : — 

Tabk  of  AduUeruted  Caper  Tea§, 


Ash  of  whole  tea. 

Aehof  Lle-tea. 

Iron  (extraneous). 

SlUca  (extraneon).  j 

14-94 

81*40 

0-59 

885 

17-27 

much 

0-06 

11-21 

18-97 

25-91 

0-67 

11-64 

19-32 

83-48 

1-48 

11-45 

24-94 

52-92 

5-86 

12-88 

14-38 

28-34 

0-44 

7-69 

15-88 

17-70 

1-10 

8-20 

18-00 

49-76 

0-26 

12-00 

8-87 

1308 

0-29 

2-86 

17-89 

86-46 

2-09 

9-80 

20-08 

27-20 

1-38 

11-18 

1511 

26-88 

2-24 

7-25 

15-48 

28-86 

0-79 

8-72 

11-59 

45-70 

0-56 

4-86 

8*82 

15-85 

0-28 

2-27 

9-84 

15-28 

0-21 

3-48 

19-95 

24-87 

2-04 

10-76 

11-69 

17-61 

016 

6-09 

16-61 

23-98 

110 

9-28 

Adulterated  Ounpowder, — 1.  Of  ei^teen  samples  of  Green  Tea 
analysed  and  reportea  upon  in  '  Food,  Water  and  Air/  for  Jannaiy 
1874,  seventeen  being  samples  of  gunpowder  tea,  and  one  of  Hyson 
tea,  the  whole  were  adulterated, 

3.  The  whole  of  the  teas  were  artificially  coloured  or  fiioed,  in 
sixteen  cases  with  ^Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  a  white  mineral  sub- 
stance, usually  a  silicate,  and  in  the  two  other  samples  with  Prussian 
blue  and  the  white  powder  only. 

3.  Sixteen  of  the  samples  contained  lie-tea,  which,  with  one  ex- 
oeption,  ranged  from  6*68  to  48*46  per  cent,  of  the  tea. 

4.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  teas,  excluding  four  samples, 
ranged  from  0*47  to  4*47  per  cent. 

5.  The  iron  existed  in  all  cases  as  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and 
in  no  instance  were  '  iron  filings'  found.  This  result  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  examination  of  a  great  number  of  other  teas,  and  it  now,  there- 
fore, appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  statements  made  and  pro- 
mulgated as  to  the  frequent  presence  of  iron  filings  in  tea,  they  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  even  if  they  are  ever  found  there. 

6.  The  quantities  of  nwgnetic  oxide  of  iron  actually  extracted 
from  several  of  the  teas  were  as  follow  :~1'08, 5*57,  2*94,  8*76, 1*94, 
2*85, 1-92,  3*17, 113,  and  1*30  per  cent 

7.  The  quantities  of  M^tba,  eand,  and   etony  partidet  found   in 
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the  whole  tea,  excluding  the  two  teas  which  were  faced  only^  varied 
from  2*52  to  19*19  per  cent.,  and  the  ash  of  the  lie-tea  from  13*13 
to  46*01  per  cent. 

Further  results  of  the  above  analyses  are  shown  in  the  following 

UIDJ0  »"~" 

Table  nf  Adulterated  Gunpowder  Teas, 


Lle-tM. 

Ash  of  whole 
tea. 

Aah  of  Lie-tea. 

Iron. 

BillGa. 

•1-38 

8-49 

14-87 

0-12 

2-52 

18-68    . 

18-00 

28-82 

0-86 

10*90 

6*68 

8-82 

18-18 

0-16 

2-96 

36*67 

2012 

19-76 

1-86 

12*14 

37-69 

26-66 

85-92 

8-01 

15-86 

48-46 

23-69 

28-48 

1-79 

14-46 

28-96 

18-49 

24-68 

0-51 

10-82 

89-42 

17-66 

20-88 

0-47 

-    9-02 

14-21 

19-08 

46-01 

0-18 

12-81 

85-23 

88-49 

89-97 

4-47 

19-19 

1           20-06 

22-26 

80-34 

1-48 

13-02 

88-31 

26-12 

34-66 

2-33 

16-20 

11-47 

11-79 

29-80 

1-18 

4-12 

'           87-30 

24-47 

82-61 

2-48 

14-86 

26-12 

20-28 

42-06 

0-94 

18-17 

22-98 

18-19 

44-62 

0-82 

11-80 

Of  the  above  teas,  the  whole,  except  the  one  thus  distinguished  (*), 
were  decidedly,  and  many  of  them,  very  strongly  magnetic. 

From  the  analyses  above  given  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
practice  of  adulterating  tea  widely  prevails,  and  is  of  a  very  shame- 
tul  character.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Gaper  teas,  most  of  the 
green  teas  now  examined  came  from  Canton,  which  place  is  the  great 
centre  and  focus  of  the  adulteration  of  tea ;  this  fiict  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  tea — merchants,  brokers, 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  and  who  therefore  have  no  just  right  to 
urge  the  plea  of  ignorance  in  extenuation.  The  merchant  who  wants 
genuine  tea  would  scarcely  go  to  Canton  for  it ;  and  if  he  did  go  there 
at  all,  this  very  circumstance  would  alone  tend  to  prove  that  what  he 
actually  required  was  something  very  different  fr^m  genuine  tea. 
Besides,  the  British  merchant's  interests  in  China  are  protected,  we 
believe,  in  all  cases,  by  the  presence  at  the  several  places  of  manu- 
ftctnre  and  export,  of  carefully  trained  experts,  on  wnom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  impose ;  so  that  when  such  rubbish  as  were  many  of  the 
samples  here  reported  upon  are  purehased  by  English  houses,  they 
know  well  what  they  are  ouying,  not  only  from  the  samples  themselves, 
but  from  the  prices  which  they  pay  for  such  so-called  tea. 

The  statement  has  been  frequently  made  from  time  to  time  that 
green  tea  often  contains  copper,  is  coloured,  in  fact,  sometimes  by  tiiat 

k2 
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metal,  whick  is  asfiumed  to  be  derived  from  the  copper  Teasels  used  in 
drying  the  tea.  This  assertion  we  have  put  to  the  proof  by  testing  the 
ashes  of  the  foregoing  teas,  and  with  the.  result  of  not  finding  even  a 
trace  of  copper. 

Another  statement  made,  is  that  stUphate  of  iron  is  often  added  to 
tea  by  the  Chinese  to  increase  the  astringency  of  tea,  to  darken  the 
Solution,  and  to  render  the  beverage  more  stimulating.  The  strongly 
feiTuginous  character  of  some  of  the  ashes  led  me  to  suspect  that  pos- 
sibly extraneous  iron  was  present  in  some  of  the  samples  in  that  form 
as  well  as  in  the  state  of  magnetic  oxide ;  the  several  ashes  were  ther&- 
iore  tested  for  sulphuric  acid,  0*60  per  cent,  only  bein^  found  in  100 
parts  of  the  mixed  ashes  of  the  lie-teas,  this  being  much  less  than  the 
quantity  often  present  in  genuine  tea ;  thus  Liebig  found  8*72  per  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash  of  the  watery  extract  of  tea. 

So  far,  then,  as  these  analyses  go,  this  statement  also  is  not  corro- 
borated. 

Lastly,  ^  portion  of  the  lie-tea  of  several  of  the  foregoing  samples  was 
separateSi,  reiiuced  to  powder,  the  ash  and  extract  estimated ;  the  ash 
amounted  to  24*07  per  cent.,  thus  leaving,  after  making  the  allowance 
of  6  per  cent,  for  the  normal  ash,  82  per  cent,  of  what  we  will  presume 
to  have  been  tea.  This  should  furnish,  taking  40  per  cent,  as  the  full 
extract  obtained  from  genuine  tea,  82*8  per  cent,  of  extract.  But  the 
actual  amount  obtained  from  the  lie- tea  was  no  less  than  47*3  per 
cent. — that  is  to  say,  the  largely  adulterated  lie-tea  furnished  an 
amount  of  extract  much  exceeding  that  obtained  from  genuine  tea, 
proving  j)lainly  the  presence  of  some  foreign  soluble  matter. 

Relative  to  this  point  the  author  has  sIIbo  made  some  examinations. 
He  re-examined  the  samples  of  green  tea  adulterated  with  lie-tea,  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  which  have  just  been  referred  to,  and  he 
found  that  in  all  cases  the  adhesive  material,  wherewith  the  tea,  sand, 
and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  he-tea,  were  incorporated  into  little  hard  masses,  consisted 
of  boiled  Btarch  in  large  quantity;  indeed  in  amount  sufficient 
to  account  in  great  measure  for  the  hifh  percentage  of  extractive 
usually  furnished  by  teas  adulterated  wiui  lie-tea.  The  detection  of 
the  starch  by  means  of  a  solution  of  iodine  was,  of  course,  very  readily 
effected. 

The  eighteen  samples  of  ^reen  tea  already  noticed  were  also  exa- 
mined for  foreign  lexives,  which  were  found  to  be  present  in  five  of 
the  samples  *,  but  the  leaf-dust  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
'lie-tea'  was  not  examined,  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  presence  of 
breken-up  leaves,  not  tea,  might  be  looked  for. 

Other  kinds  of  tea  which  are  also  very  liable  to  adulteration 
are  Scented  Orange  Pekoe  and  sometimes  teo'-mfiings.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  of  one  sample  of  Orange  Pekoe  were  as  follows : — ^Magnetic, 
faced  witb  plumbago,  or  black  lead,  and  containing  7*98  per  cent  of 
lie-tea.    Ash  of  the  whole  tea,  10*48  per  cent,  containing  0*29  pei; 
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cent,  of  iron  and  4*26  per  cent,  of  sand.  Ash  of  lie-tea,  28*18  per  cent. 
This  tea,  therefore,  was  adulterated  with  plumbago,  lie-tea,  sand,  and 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

!rhe  analysis  of  a  sample  of  tiftin^s  furnished  the  following  re- 
sults : — It  formed  a  black  powder,  highly  magnetic,  clinging  to  and 
coTering  the  magnet  in  long  threads.^  Ash,  15*20  per  cent.,  containing 
3*06  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  6*24  per  cent,  of  sand  and  stony  particles. 
Extracted  by  means  of  the  magnet,  8*68  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide 
of  iron. 

This  tea,  then,  was  also  much  adulterated  with  ma^etic  oxide  of 
iron  and  silica,  the  tea  from  which  the  dust  was  denved  being  no 
doubt  similarly  adulterated.  However,  here  the  author  would  wish  to 
say  a  few  woras  on  behalf  of  tea-dust  in  general.  He  has  examined 
many  samples  of  it,  and  foimd  it  to  be  genuine  in  nearly  all  cases. 
This  article  is  not  known  to  the  public  at  lar^,  and  is  much  used  for 
mixing.  It  is  sold  at  a  yery  low  price,  and  voien  genuine  it  would  be 
a  real  boon  to  the  poor,  if  obtainable  by  them. 

The  quantities  of  extractive  matter  and  of  theine  yielded  by 
adulterated  teas  is  as  a  rule  of  course  less  than  those  obtained  from 
genuine  samples;  but  the  data  thus  famished  are  not  sufficiently 
marked  to  afford  absolute  proof  of  adulteration.  We  here  append  a 
table,  showing  the  amount  of  extractive  matters  and  of  theine  oDtained 
from  adulterated  capers  and  other  teas. 

Percentage  of  Extractive  Matter  and  of  Theine  in  Adulterated  Teas. 

Caper 26-69  0-97 

„  28-29  1-66 

„  30-99  1-63 

„  82-39  1-14 

30-67  1-29 

„ 28-49  1-64 

„  31-79  0-95 

„  32-94  1-28 

„  ...  ...  37*94  2-26 

34-3d  1-06 

82-31  1-76 

„  34-48  ?-2a 

^  82-06  2-06 

„  8287  2-68 

80-06  1-94 

„  86-02  3-30 

„  81-18  0-82 

„  38-69  1-85 

38*04  1-59 

Mixed  Black 30-27  1*50 

„         „ 29-39  2*13 

„        „ 28*69  1-09 

Mixed  Green 84-48  0-92 

„         „ 32-68  0-93 

„         „ 85-90  1-11 

Average       .    30  04  1-58 
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The  (^^uantities  of  extractive  matter,  as  shown  in  tiie  abore  table, 
are  certainly  higher  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  considering 
the  extent  to  which  many  of  the  teas  were  adulterated,  the  average 
being  d2'04.  This  arises  doubtless,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Caper 
teas,  from  which  most  of  the  extracts  were  obtained,  partake  rather  of 
the  nature  of  green  than  of  bhu^  tea,  and  partly  from  the  starch  pre- 
sent in  the  lie-tea. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  analysis  b^  the  author 
of  the  teas  which  formed  the  subject  of  recent  prosecutions  in  Bir- 
mingham, and  in  most  of  which  convictions  were  obtained : — 


•  i 

i 

e 

8  . 

o 

"3 

No. 

Actioii  on 
magnet. 

Facing. 

1 

1 

• 

... 

• 

i 

Sd 

P 

14 

It 

.   t 

1 

Attracts  the 

Tnrmerlc  &  Prossian 

1 
1 

magnet. 

blue     . 

28-8 

M-3i 

21*88  0-fil 

14*68 

0-79 

34*40  0*93 

3 

Blightly  mag- 

netic. 

Plumbago 

18-0 

28*84 

10-81  0-88 

4*15  0-69 

29-39  2*18 

8 

Ditto    . 

Turmeric,  Pmaslan 
blue,  and  a  white 

1 

powder 

12-0 

19*80 

12*98 

0*74.   4*66 

0-lOt 

82*58  0-93 

4 

Ditto   . 

Plumbago 

17-7 

40-86 

9-81 

0-58    8*08  0*36ti  28*59  1'08; 

« 

Decidedly 
magnetic 

Turmeric,  Prossian 
blue,  and  a  white 

powder 

9-3 

16-08 

18*96  O-M;   8-91 

1-01 

35-90  1*11 

6 

Magnetic     • 

Plumbago 

18-i 

22-11 

10*77 

0-51    4*82 

0-48 

81-07;   — 

7 

Strongly 

1 

magnetic 

Plumbago        .             6*0 

20-30  12-5410-88!   4-70 

I        !       1 

1-46 

80*27  l*60i 

1        . 

•  Insoluble  In  o^a  r«^. 

t  In  these  cases  the  lie-tea  had  been  previously  partly  removed,  uid  with  it  mnch  of 
the  magnetic  iron. 

THE  ABITLTEBATION  OP  TEA  AS  PRACTISED  IN  THIS  COUNTRT. 

Many  years  since  a  very  high  duty  was  levied  upon  tea,  and  this 
led  to  its  being  very  extensively  adulterated  in  this  country.  Since, 
however,  the  reduction  of  the  duty,  which  is  now  only  sixpence  in 
the  pound,  but  little  sophistication  takes  place,  'the  practices 
resorted  to  were  various,  and  on  the  whole  much  more  objection- 
able and  dangerous  than  those  of  the  Chinese. 

One  common  proceeding  was  to  collect  exhausted  tea-leaves,  to 
mix  them  with  a  solution  of  gum,  catechu,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  and  to 
re-dry  them.  The  gum  supplied  in  a  measure  the  place  of  the  extractive 
matter  removed  from  the  leaves  by  their  previous  use,  and  the  catechu 
and  the  sulphate  of  iron  gave  the  solution  astringency  and  colour. 

Another  practice  viras,  to  collect  the  leaves  of  different  plants, 
to  break  them  up,  to  mix  them  with  catechu,  and  to  granulate  the 
mixture  in  imitation  of  the  lie-tea  of  the  Chinese,  which  has  already 
been  described. 
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Them  duosm  wen  fiiiaUj  coated,  either  block  or  green,  in  imitation 
tdftck  or  gieen  gunpowder  tc«e,  with  a  niiatj  of  pigmentar;  eub- 
eome  of  them  of  a  highly  poisonous  nature. 


^"iTfo 


former  yeuemanv  seizuree  were  madeb;  the  Ei^se  authorities, 
for  the  sale  of  teas,  adultamted  in  this  country  in  one  or  other  of  the 
■mja  ahove  described. 

Among  the  taavM  which  have  been  known  to  be  thue  employed  are 


A,  L«t  of  W1U.0W ;  B,  dIUo  of  ForuB. 

tboae  of  the  ilet,  bteeh,  box,  elm,  horu-chetttuU,  plana,  battard  platu, 
/(mew  oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn,  and  gycatnort. 

The  colouring  mattarflemployedand  actually  detected  wneroMjx'nA, 
IDutckpmk,  cattchm,  /Aromate  of  lead,  tu^Aate  of  iroa,  Vmetian  red, 
carbonate  ofcojmr,  artemte  of  copper,  thed&omAetofpabMk,  iVuNion 
Uue,  indigo,  tarbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnetia  and  lilicat*  of  mag- 
mma  or  toapttotie,  also  called  JPreiuA  ehalk. 

Carbcnate  of  copper  occurred  to  the  extent  of  S6  per  cent,  in  some 
tea  which  was  seized  in  London  by  the  Excise  in  18£l. 
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The  t«a  into  the  being'  of  which  the  chTomate  of  potoch  entend 
was  seined  in  Haneheeter  in  1846.  At  the  Muae  time  the  following 
uticles  were  fouiid  on  ibe  premisee,  evidently  intended  to  be  used  io 
the  colouring  of  adulterated  tea ; — A  mixture  of  chroniate  of  lead,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  araenite  of  copper;  amizture  of  indigo,  chromate  of 
lead  and  carbonate  of  time ;  a  mixture  of  arsemte  of  copper,  carbonala 
of  magnesia  and  Venetian  red. 

In  1848  otber  seiiurea  of  green  tea  occurred.    In  some  instaoCM 


C,  Lmt  at  Fluik  ;  D,  ditto  of  Oak. 

the  colouring'  mattMS  emplojed  amounted  to  7,  8,  and  eren  9  pet 
cent,  of  the  teaa. 

Of  course,  the  teaa  febricated  in  the  waja  above  described  were 
not  sold  alone,  but  were  need  for  mixing  with  genuine  teas. 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office,  states,  in  refei- 
euM  to  the  employment  of  exhausted  teo-leavea,  that  in  1843  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  eight  manufactories  for  the  purpose  of  le- 
drying  exhausted  tea-ieaves  in  London  alone,  and  Beveral  besides  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Persona  were  employed  to  buy  up  the 
exhausted  leaves  at  bot«lB,  coffee-houses  and  other  piacea,  at  tvopenc*- 
balfpennj  and  threepence  a  pound.  These  were  taken  to  the  manu- 
&ctories,  rinsed  with  a  solution  of  gum  and  tenlried.    AAer  this  tha 
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dried  leaTea,  if  forblftck  tto,  Teremiied  with  rose  pink  and  black  lead 
to  foce  them,  as  it  is  t«imed  bj  .the  trade. 

A  case  illuatrating  the  manufecture  of  Bpurious  t«a  in  this  country 
occurred  in  LiTerpooI,  in  December  I8S0,  where  a  regular  manu- 
lactoiy  was  diacoverad,  carried  on  by  a  Mr.  John  Stevens.    Samples 


of  the  article  then  Mized  were  preeented  to  lu  by  the  late  Dr. 
Huxpratt  and  Mr.  Phillips.  One  of  the  eaniplee  consisted  of  a 
mirtuie  of  the  entire  dried  leavea  of  the  sycamore  and  horae- 
chestnut.       In   another   specimeD  the   leaves   were  ao  broken  down 
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that  it  was  scarcelj  possible  to  identify  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
microscope.  A  third  sample  consisted  of  large  lumps  of  irregular 
size  and  sha^e,  formed  of  the  broken  leaves,  including  eyen  the 
stalks;  agglutinated  by  means  of  catechu.  In  another  specimen 
these  masses  were  broken  down  into  smaller  masses  or  fragments, 
resembling  those  of  gunpowder  tea.  In  this  state  the  article  was  ready 
either  for  mixing  with  genuine  black  tea,  or  for  being  &ced  in  imita- 
tion of  green  gunpowder.  Lastly,  other  samples  were  coloured  with 
indigO;  and  then  tiiey  very  closely  resembled  the  green  gimpowder  tea 
of  the  Ohinese. 

In  1851  a  manu&ctoiy  of  spurious  tea  was  discovered  at  27^ 
Glerkenwell  Close,  Clerkenwell  Green.  Inspector  Brennan  deposed  that 
he  found  the  prisoners  in  an  apartment  busily  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spurious  tea*,  there  was  a  furnace  before  which  was  sus- 
pended an  iron  pan,  containing  sloe-leaves  and  exhausted  tea-leaves. 
On  searching  the  premises  an  immense  quantity  of  used  tea  and  bay- 
leaves  was  discovered,  some  of  which  were  mixed  with  a  solution  oi 
ffum  and  sulphate  of  iron.  In  a  back  room  about  100  pounds  of  re- 
dried  tesrleaves,  bay-leaves  and  sloe-leaves  were  found  spread  on  the 
floor  drying. 


THE  DETECTION     OF  THE  ADULTEBATIONS    OF  TEA. 

The  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  tea  may  be  considered  under 
the  five  following  heads : — 

1.  Foreign  leaves. 

2.  Exhausted  tea-leaves. 
8.  lie-tea. 

4.  Quartz,  sand  and  magnetic  oxide  of  Itod, 

5.  Colouring  substances  employed  for  painting  or  facing  the  teas. 

I.  Detection  of  foreign  leaves, — The  leaves  may  occur  in  two 
states,  either  more  or  less  entire  or  broken  up  into  nugments,  which 
may  be  found  either  loose  in  the  dust  of  tea  or  else  agglutinated  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  starch  into  masses,  forming  lie-tea,  and  which 
may  be  either  uncoloured  or  artifidallv  coloured  black  or  green. 

For  the  detection  of  the  foreign  leaves  k  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  tea-leaf  itself  is  necessary ;  its  shape  and  various  sizes,  the 
crenation  of  the  edges,  its  venation,  and,  lastly,  its  structure  as 
shown  by  the  microscope,  embracing  particularly  the  size  and  form  of 
the  cells  and  stomata  and  the  form  and  the  distribution  of  the  hairs. 
All  these  points  are  weU  delineated  in  the  figures  of  the  tea-leaf 
alieadv  given. 

Alknowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  leaves  most  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  adulterated  tea  is  also  veir  desirable,  and  will  facilitate 
their  identification.  To  discover  foreign  leaves  in  a  more  or  less  entire 
state,  the  tea  should  be  infused  in  boiung  water  for  a  few  minutes  and 
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all  suspicious  pieces  spread  out,  and  the  characters  visible  with  the 
naked  eye  compared  with  those  of  the  tea-leaf.  Furthermore,  portions 
of  any  suspected  leaves  should  he  examined  with  the  microscope  on 
hoth  the  upper  and  under  surface.  For  the  detection  of  foreign  leaves 
when  reduced  to  the  state  of  dust  the  microscope  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  if  lie-tea  is  examined,  the  masses  of  whicn  it  is  composed  are  to 
be  disinteerated  by  means  of  hot  wBter^  and  the  fragments  of  leaf  thus 
liberated  diligentl}'  and  carefully  examined  with  that  instrument. 

In  searching  for  foreign  leaves  it  will  occasionally  happen  that 
other  extraneous  vegetable  substances  are  met  with,  especially  paddy 
huak  or  the  husk  of  rice, 

IL  Detection  of  exhausted  teorleavea, — Exhausted  tea^-leaves  are 
rarely  used  without  being  subjected  to  a  special  process  of  preparation. 
Of  course  they  are  re-dried,  but  in  addition  they  are  generally  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  gum,  to  restore  something  of  the  appearance  natural 
to  them  in  their  unused  condition.  But  when  thus  reamed  and  treated, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  by  the  eye  alone  that  they  have  been 
used  before.  Thus,  the  fold  or  roll  of  the  leaves  is  less  regular 
«>d  nnifom  than  that  of  unuiied  tea,  and  many  flat  pieces  of  leaves 
occur,  the  surfaces  being  often  agglutinated  together. 

Again,  the  gummed  leaves  present  an  unnaturally  glossy  appearance. 

In  doubtful  cases,  however,  a  chemical  analysis  will  be  required—- 
that  is  to  say, the  percentage  of  extractive  matter,  with  theproportion 
of  tannin  and  especially  of  gum,  must  be  determined.  The  weight 
of  the  ash,  and  particularlv  that  portion  of  it  soluble  in  water,  will 
also  aiford  useful  data,  in  unused  tea  the  proportion  of  extractive 
matter  is  on  an  average  in  black  tea  33*86  and  in  green  41*20  per  cent. 
The  amounts  of  tannin  and  gum  will  of  course  vary  with  the  extrac- 
tive matter,  but  a  black  tea  uimishing  33*26  extractive  matter  will  be 
found  to  yield  about  16*2  tannin  and  6*7  gum.  In  adulterated  teas, 
however,  all  these  constituents  are  of  course  greatly  reduced,  and  in 
some  cases  even  amount  only  to  a  very  few  percentages. 

For  the  composition  of  genuine  and  unused  black  and  green 
teas  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  analyses,  already  given,  and  we  now 
subioin  original  analyses  of  two  teas  not  abeolutely  exhausted,  but 
of  leaves  taken  without  selection  from  the  teapots  of  two  different 
fiimilies: — 

I. 
Used  tea-leaves,  from  a  family  teapot : — 

Total  extractive  matter        .  7*20       containing 

Gum 4*66 

Tannin trace 

Theine 1*06 

Soluble  ash  of  leaves     .        .        .1-86 

Insoluble  ash  of  leaves         .       .     2-91 

Nitrogen  of  leaves        .       .       .     8*10% » 17*85  of  albamlnons 

matter,  minus  the 
nitrogen  of  theine. 


Tbeine 

Tanoin 

Gum     . 

Soluble  ash  of  leaves 

Insoluble  a»h  of  leaves 
Nitrogeu  of  leaves 
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n. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  tea,  1 J  breakfjEist  cup  of  infusion : — 

Total  extractive  matter        .        .    15*16        containing 

1-20 
2-65 
8-89 
1-88 

2-42 

8-86%  a  19-82  of  albaminons 
matter,  minus  the 
nitrogen  of  theine. 

But  exhausted  and  re-dried  leaves  have  been  in  fonner  years  occa- 
sionally found  to  be  nuxed  with  sulphate  of  iron.  They  are  also  some- 
times faced  in  imitation  of  men  tea.  The  sulphate  oi  iron  would,  of 
course,  be  present  in  any  solution  made  from  the  leaves,  and  both  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  iron  might  be  estimated  in  the  ash.  For  the 
estmiation  of  these  see  pp.  85  and  111,  and  for  the  detection  of  the 
facing  the  reader  is  referred  to  Section  V.,  p.  141. 

III.  On  the  detection  of  lie-tea. — The  detection  of  lie-tea  is  by  no 
means  difficult.  Formerly  samples  were  commonly  to  be  met  with 
consisting  wholly  of  lie-tea  made  up  in  imitation  of  a  variety  of  other 
teas,  black  and  green,  especially  gunpowder;  but  now  it  is  found 
only  intermixed  with  other  teas,  especially  with  those  above  referred 
to.  For  its  detection  a  portion  of  the  tea  shoidd  be  spread  out  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  examined  with  a  lens,  and  all  suspicious  particles 
removed.  The  little  masses  of  lie-tea  consist  of  tea-dust,  and  some- 
times other  substances,  agglutinated  together  with  a  solution  of  starch ; 
the  masses  so  formed  usually  present  a  verj  different  appearance  to 
the  eye  in  texture,  form,  and  weight  to  portions  of  the  tea-leaf  itself, 
and  by  these  characters  they  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  person 
once  accustomed  to  their  appearance  without  any  further  examination. 
But  should  there  be  a  doubt,  this  is  at  once  solved  by  pouring  upon  the 
masses  a  little  boiling  water,  when,  if  they  consist  of  leaves,  they  will 
quickly  unfold  and  expand,  whereas,  if  of  lie-tea,  they  will  break  down 
and  become  disintegrated,  leaving  a  dirty  re8idue,*in  which  minute 
particles  of  the  tea-leaf  are  visible. 

But  lie-tea  is  usually  admixed  with  auartz  or  sand,  and  very  often 
with  magnetic  oxide  of  iron.  If  any  of  these  substances  be  present, 
and  one  of  the  little  masses  be  placed  between  the  teeth,  it  will  feel  gritty ; 
and  if  the  finger  be  pressed  upon  them  when  rendered  soft  by  the  action 
of  hot  water,  the  sand  or  other  mineral  matter  will  be  at  once  felt. 

For  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  above  three  substances 
processes  have  already  been  giyen  (see  p.  Ill),  while  for  the  detec- 
tion and  determination  of  the  lacing  the  reader  is  referred  to  Section  V. 

The  weight  of  the  ash  of  lie-tea,  afler  deducting  the  normal  per- 
centage of  ash  of  tea,  namely,  6  per  cent.,  gives  roughly  the  amount  of 
the  mineral  adulterants  contained  in  the  lie-tea. 
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rV.  Detection  of  quartz,  sand  and  mm/netic  oxide  of  iron.— -A  process 
for  the  eatimation  of  the  first  two  of  these  has  already  heen  given 
under  the  head  of  'Analysis  of  the  Ash/  and  is  the  same  as  that 
for  silica,  as  also  a  process  for  the  determination  of  the  iron.  But  the 
magnet  forms  a  very  valuahle  means  wherehy  not  only  the  presence  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  tea  may  be  determined,  but  its  amount 
ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy.     For  this  purpose  a  weighed 

Suantity  of  tea  must  be  pulyerised  in  a  mortar,  and  little  by  little 
ke  whole  of  the  magnetic  oxide  removed  by  a  magnet.  This  object 
is  thus  effected,  A  ^w  grains  of  the  powder  are  spread  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  the  magnet  being  drawn  alongits  undersur&ce  so  long  as  any 
particles  are  attracted,  and  which  should  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the 
paper.  The  magnetic  oxide  thus  obtained  is  more  or  less  intermixed 
with  the  dust  of  the  leaves,  which  is  got  rid  of  by  gentle  incineration 
or  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  A  quicker,  and 
perhaps  a  more  complete,  method  of  separation  is  to  plunge  the  magnet 
into  tne  powdered  tea  so  long  as  any  particles  adhere  to  it,  and  then 
to  subject  them  to  incineration. 

Another  and  still  readier  method  is  to  separate  the  particles  of 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  from  the  ash  of  the  tea,  it  undergoing  but  little 
oxidation  unless  subjected  to  a  very  strong  and  prolonged  heat. 

v.  On  the  detection  of  the  facing  of  tea, — ^As  has  been  already 
stated,  a  variety  of  substances  are  employed  in  the  facing  of  tea.  Of 
these  the  principal  are  graphite  or  black  lead,  the  materifd  with  which 
pencils  are  made  and  fir&^rates  and  fenders  polished,  Prussian  blue, 
indigo,  turmeric,  and  certain  white  mineral  substances,  especially  China 
day  or  Kaolin,  which  is  a  silicate  of  alumina ;  but  occasionally  soap* 
stone  or  silicate  of  magnesia  and  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  are 
employed. 

Not  unfirequently  shining  particles  of  mica  may  be  observed  on  the 
Bur&ce  of  fiiced  teas.  These  are  usually  derived  from  the  China  clay, 
if^hich  itself  consists  of  disintegrated  and  decomposed  granite. 

The  mixture  of  a  blue,  yellow,  and  white  pigment  in  different  pro- 
portions gives  rise  to  various  shades  of  green,  nom  blue  green  to  bright 
and  even  yellow  green. 

The  detection  of  all  the  substances  above  referred  to  is  by  no  means 
difficult,  but  the  first  thing  to  determine  is  whether  the  tea  is  artificially 
coloured  or  not.  For  tMs  purpose  several  different  methods  may  be 
puistted.  A  few  of  the  leaves  may  be  viewed  as  opaque  objects  under 
the  microscope  with  a  glass  of  one-inch  focus,  when  the  colouring 
matters  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  facing  will  be  detected  as 
minute  specks  or  particles  dotting  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaves,  and  each 
reflecting  its  appropriate  tint. 

Anotker  method  is  to  place  a  small  quantity  of  the  tea  in  a  piece  of 
muslin  and  to  shake  it  well  over  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  to  col&ct  the 
dust  which  passes  through,  and  to  examine  it  under  the  microscope  in 
the  same  manlier. 
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Or  the  dust  found  in  most  packagee  of  tea  may  be  taken  and  similarly 
examined. 

Or,  lastly,  a  portion  of  tea  may  be  washed  with  cold  water,  the 
washings  being  set  aside  for  a  time,  when  the  pigmentarv  substances 
thus  removed  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  leaves  will  graduallv  subside  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass.  By  the  latter  proceeding,  carefully  carried 
out,  an  estimation  of  the  quantity  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
fEkcing  may  be  made. 

Buaving  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  methods  determined 
whe&er  tne  samples  be  faced  or  not,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  substances  used. 

Ferrocyamde  of  iron  or  Prwnan  blue, — The  blue  colouring  matter 
employed  by  the  Chinese  almost  always  consists  of  Prussian  blue  or 
indigo,  but  generally  the  former.  The  Prussian  blue  may  be  recognised 
under  the  microscope  by  the  angular  form  of  the  migments,  their 
brilliant  and  transparent  blue  colour,  and  by  the  action  of  a  drop  of 
liquor  potass»,  which  quickly  destroys  the  blue,  turning  the  fragmente 
of  a  dull  reddish  tint,  the  original  colour  being  reetoied  on  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  re-agents  may  be  readily  applied 
in  very  minute  Quantities  to  the  smallest  fragments  of  Prussian  olue 
visible  in  the  field  of  the  microscope ;  the  caustic  potash  decomposes 
the  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  forming  ferrocyanide  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  iron.  On  the  addition  of  the  acid,  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed, 
and  the  hydroferrocyanic  acid  again  unites  with  the  iron,  the  oxygen 
of  the  iron  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  latter  acid  to  form  an 
atom  of  water. 

If  a  quantitative  determination  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  iron  present 
be  required,  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  tea  should  oe  washed  in  water  to 
remove  the  fiicing ;  the  washing  should  be  set  aside  until  this  has 
subsided,  it  should  then  be  collected,  burnt,  and  the  ash  treated  in 
the  manner  already  described  (p.  Ill),  under  'Iron.' 

On  the  detection  of  indigo. — This  substance  is  distinguished  under 
the  microscope  by  the  granular  texture  and  greenish-blue  tint  of  the 
particles,  but  chiefly  by  the  &ct  that  the  colour  is  not  discharged 
by  liquor  potass®  at  ordinary  temperatures.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  it  in  any  considerable  amount  two  or  three  ounces  of  the 
tea  must  be  washea,  and  the  same  proceeding  adopted  for  separating 
it  as  in  the  case  of  Prussian  blue.  K  obtained  tree  from  any  large 
admixture  with  tea-dust,  it  may  be  chemically  identified  by  its  fro^ 
nishing  a  deep  blue  solution  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  which 
solution,  after  dilution  with  water,  is  bleached  hy  chlorine  and  per- 
manganate of  {X)tash  j  or  b^  placing  the  dried  powder  in  a  test-tube 
and  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  heat,  when  tne  indigo  will  sublime 
as  a  violet  vapour,  which  will  condense  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube, 
forming  beautifrd  needles. 

But  the  best  method  of  identifjring  indigo  is  based  upon  the 
£Eu;t,  that  it  yields^  on  heating  witn  caustic  potash,  anilinoi  which 
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may  readily  be  detected  by  its  striking  a  beautiful  magenta  colour 
wiUi  hypochoride  of  lime  or  bleaching  powder.  For  the  success  of 
tiiis  test  it  is  necessary  that  the  indigo  should  be  but  little  contami- 
nated with  organic  matter. 

•  A  method  of  quantitatiye  estimation  might  be  founded  upon  its 
property  of  being  destroyed  and  decolorised  uj  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  indigo  and  sulphuric 
add  of  known  strength  should  be  made ;  it  should  be  determined  Dy  ex- 
neriment  how  much  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  would  be  required 
for  its  discoloration.  The  indigo  obtained  from  a  weighed  quantity 
of  tea  is  then  dissolved  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amount 
of  permanganate  solution  necessary  to  its  complete  discoloration  is 
lilsewise  estimated.  Thus  aU  the  data  would  be  obtained  which  are 
necessary  for  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  indigo  present  in  the  tea. 

On  the  detection  of  turmeric, — The  microscope  is  the  only  means 
of  identiMng  turmeric.  It  consists  of  characteristic  yellow  cells,  of 
a  rounded  form,  which  are  filled  with  stareh  granules  of  a  peculiar 
shape.  The  cells  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali  turn  brown,  swell  up,  and 
theoutlines  of  the  large  starch  granules  become  visible  (see '  Turmeric  *). 

On  the  detection  of  black  lead, — ^The  jet  black  glossy  and  metidlic 
lustre  imparted  to  substances  coated  with  this  material  is  so  charac- 
teristic as  to  serve  in  most  cases  for  its  identification.  Apart  from 
the  evidence  afibrded  by  the  eye  alone,  it  may  be  detected  in  other 
ways.  If  a  thin  slice  be  removed  frt>m  tiie  surface  of  one  of  the  leaves 
&ced  widi  this  substance,  and  placed  under  the  microscope,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  thiddy  studded  with  numerous  black  particles. 

Again,  if  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  black-leaded  tea  be  infused  in 
boiling  water,  the  liquid  will  in  many  cases,  where  the  quantity  of 
fadng  is  considerable,  acquire  a  blackisn  hue,  and  on  evaporation  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  dark, 
shining  and  characteristic  coating  of  black  lead. 

Another  method  will  be  to  pass  the  washings  through  a  weighed 
filter,  which  will  retain  the  black  lead  which  may  then  be  estimated. 

Black  lead  consists  principally  of  carbon,  with  a  variable  amount  of 
oxide  of  iron,  usually  about  6  per  cent. 

On  the  detection  of  China  day, — The  matter  entering  into  the  facing 
of  the  tea  must  be  removed,  as  already  pointed  out,  by  rapidly  washing 
with  cold  water,  and  then  obtained  from  the  washings  by  subsidence. 
The  deposit  must  be  dried,  ignited,  weighed,  and  tested  first  qualitatively 
and  then  quantitativel}r  if  requiied,  which  it  rarely  will  be,  for  silica 
and  alumina,  its  two  principal  constituents.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
silicate  of  magnesia  or  soapstone,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fuse  the  powder 
with  carbonate  of  potash  to  efiect  its  decomposition  and  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  silicate. 

On  the  detection  of  Mcate  cf  magnesia  or  soapstone, — The  powder 
is  collected  and  decomposed,  as  before  described,  and  tested  for  silicic 
sad  and  magnesia. 
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The  det.ectxon  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gyp»am^ — The  leavee  of  tea^ 
especially  those  from  AsBam,  are  sometimes  dusted  over  with  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  this  when  no  other  colourings  substances  are  employed. 

The  sulphate  must  be  septarated,  as  before  described,  and  tke  ash 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  in  the  solution,  after  dilution  with 
water,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  lime  may  be  detected  and  esti- 
mated as  follows : — One-half  of  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling, 
chloride  of  barium  is  added ;  this  throws  down  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  sulphate  of  barium,  which  is  collected  on  a  filter,  incinerated  and 
weighed. 

To  the  other  half,  neutralised  with  ammonia  and  then  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid,  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  is  added,  whereby 
the  lime  is  precipitated  as  oxalate  of  lime,  which  may  be  collected  and 
iRKighed  directly  or  after  its  conversion  into  carbonate  by  incineration, 
or,  better  still,  mto  sulphate  of  lime. 

Various  otlier  substances  have  been  met  with,  in  years  past,  enter- 
ing into  the  facing  of  teas  of  British  fabrication.  Several  of  these 
have  been  already  referred  to.  Others  are  Dutch  pinky  which  consists 
of  a  yellow  vegetable  substance  in  combination  with  chalk ;  Rose  pink, 
composed  of  lo^ood  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk ; 
Cfiroonate  of  Itmey  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It  is  now  so  rare  a 
thing  to  meet  with  the  two  first-named  pigments  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  afiude  to  them  any  further,  while  the  processes  for  the  detection  and 
estimation  of  the  caroonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  too  well  known 
to  need  any  description  in  this  place.  Moreover,  processes  will  be 
found  given  elsewhere  in  this  work. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
COFFEE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OP  ADULTBRATION. 

Cbicory  or  any  other  foreign  vegetable  or  any  mineral  substance.. 

Thb  beyerage  coffee  consiBts  of  an  infuBion  in  boiling  water  of  tEe 
roasted  seeds  of  Coffea  Arabica^  which  belongs  to  the  natural  order  i2u6*- 
aeem^  a  plant  indigenous  in  Southern  Abyssima. 

Ems  gives  the  following  description  of  the  coffee-tree : — ''This  tree, 
when  in  good  health  and  fiill  grown,  attains  a  height  iir<  some 
countries  not  exceeding  8  or  10  feet,  but  in  others  averaging  from  16 
to  20  feet.  It  is  covered  wilh  a  dark,  smooth,  shining,  and  evergreen 
foliage.  It  is  sown  in  nurseries,  transplanted  when  about  six  months 
old,  m  three  years  comes  into  full  beaong,  and  in  &vourable  circum- 
stances will  continue  to  bear  for  twenty  years.  It  deliffhtfr  in  a  dry 
soil  and  warm  situation;  its  flowers  are  pale,  white,  nafpnurt,  and 
rapidly  &dinff.  Its  fruit  is  like  that  of  the  cherry-tree,  but  it  grows  in 
dusters ;  wi^in  the  fixdt  are  the  seeds  or  berries.  On  diy  and  elevated 
parts  the  berries  are  smaller  and  have  a  better  flavour^ut  berries  of 
all  sizes  improve  in  flavour  or  ripen  by  keeping.^'  The  seeds  are 
separated  by  bruising  with  a  heaver  roUer,  washed^  and  dried,  and. 
lastly,  freed  from  their  paperlike  coating.  The  seeds,  improperly  called 
hemes,  of  Arabian  or  Mocha  coffee  have  a  more  ag^ieeable  taste  and 
smell  than  those  of  any  other  co£fee,  and  are  distinfi^sEed  by  their 
yellow  colour  and  comparative  smallness  and  rouncmess.  The  next 
Dest  coffee  ia  from  Martinique  and  Bourbon.  The  berries  of  the  former 
are  laiger  than  the  Arabian  coffee,  rounded  on  the  ends,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  and  usually  retain  the  thin  pellide  which  comes  ofi^by  the 
roestinff.  The  seeds  of  San  Domingo  coffee  have  their  two  extremitiee 
pointed ;  those  of  Java  or  East  Inoian  coffee  are  larger,  and  of  a  paler 
yellow;  while  those  of  Ceylon,  West  Indian^  and  Brazilian  coflee 
possess  a  bluish  or  greenish-grey  tint.  The  dned  fr^dts  or  berries  are 
rarely  imported.  OccaaionaUy,  however,  the  seeds  contained  in  their 
endocarp,  or  huaks,  are  met  with  in  commerce.  Within  the  last  few 
yean  the  important  &ct  has  been  made  known  that  the  leaves  possess 
to  a  certain  extent  many  of  the  properties  of  the  seed,  and  hence  it  has 
been  proposed  to  employ  them  in  tnis  country,  as  has  long  been  done 
in  the  Eaatem  Archipelago,  and  eepedally  in  Sumatra. 

I. 
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Mr.  Ward,  resident  for  many  years  in  Sumatra,  states  that  '  as  a 
beTsrage  the  natives  universally  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  bc^y,  gi^i^ff  u 
a  reason,  that  it  contains  more  of  the  hitter  principle  and  is  mors 
nutritious.  In  the  lowlands,  coffee  is  not  planted  for  the  heny,  not 
being  sufficiently  productive,  but  for  the  lef^.  The  people  plant  it  round 
their  houses  for  tneir  own  use.  It  is  an  undoubted  ftct  that  every* 
where  they  prefer  the  leaf  to  the  berry.' 


TBS  OOKPOStnOK  OF  OOFFEB. 

The  following  substances  •have  been  ascertained  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  vie  raw  coffee^eed: — (Turn,  sugary  fat ,  rethi,  volatile 
ail  or  caffeonSf  theme,  caffldc,  or  caffl^o^amdc  acid  and  ceBulasen  The 
subjoined  quantitative  analyses  are  by  Schrader  and  Payen : — 

''  RawOofltoe.    Routed  OoffM. 

Sohittder.  8chx«der. 

Peculiar  caffeic  prindple       ....  17'5S  12*50 

Gummy  and  madlagmofiB  extract        .       .  8*64  10-42 

Extractive 0*62  4*80 

Fatty  oil 0*62  )    ««« 

Resin 0*41  j   z^ 

Solid  residae 66*66  68*76 

Loes,  water 10*67  1*54 


Pmyem^a  anmluaig  of  Haw  Coffee, 

Celloloee 84'00 

Hygroscopic  water 1200 

Fatty  substances 10  to  18*00 

Glacose,  dextrin,  and  undetermined  add              .  15*50 

Legamhi,  ffluten 10*00 

Cafieate  or  potash  and  caffeine      .  .        .       8*6  to    6*00 

Nitrogenous  snbstanoe 8*00 

Free  caffeine 0*80 

Concrete  essential  oil 0*001 

Aromatic  fluid,  essential  oil 0*002 

Mineral  substances 6*697 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  analysis  of  Payen  is  much  more  com- 

Slete  and  definite  than  thoHe  of  Schrader ;  but  we  have  considered  it 
esirable  to  institute  the  original  analyses  of  the  raw  and  roasted  coffee- 
seed  given  below : — 

Baw  Coffee.  Boasted  CoAee. 

Water 8*26  0*86 

Cane-ragar 8*18  1*84 

CaflMne I'lO  1*06 

Fat 11-42  8-80 

Gluten 10*68  12*08 

Extractive  (caramel,  gum,  tannin,  &c.)  .       •       14*08  26*28 

Cellulose,  &c 42*86  44*96 

Ash 8*97  6*17 

lOOHK)  100*00 
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It  will  he  seen  from  the  alx>ve  analTsefl  that  the  amount  of  caffeine 
18  nearly  as  great  in  the  roasted  as  in  the  unroasted  berry.  It  is  pos^ 
sible,  however,  that  in  thoee  cases  in  whioh  the  roasting  is  carried  to 
a  high  point,  and  the  beans  are  much  caramelized,  a  more  appreciable 
reduction  in  the  caffeine  would  take  place.  It  will  be  further  observed 
that  the  amount  of  fatty  matter  is  likewise  greatest  in  the  unroasted 
bezry.  This  result,  although  contrary  to  that  of  other  chemists,  is  yet 
only  in  consonance  with  what  might  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
since  part  of  the  oil  undoubtedly  becomes  broken  up  and  chemically 
changed  in  the  process  of  roasting.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of 
oil  obtained  by  von  Bibra  and  other  analysts  is  so  great  that  he  was  led 
to  the  very  strange  conclusion  that  the  oil  was  formed  in  some  mysterious 
manner  in  the  act  of  roasting ;  but  the  real  explanation  lies  in  uie  tough 
and  homy  character  of.  the  unroasted  bean  itself,  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  reduce  it  to  the  fine  powder  necessary  to  ensure  the  ex- 
traction of  all  the  &tty  matter  by  means  of  ether.  This  difficulty  we 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  by  rasping  the  dried  berries  with  a  fine 
file.  In  this  way  we  obtained  an  almost  impalpable  powder,  which, 
however,  should  De  completely  dried  before  adding  the  ether. 

Aocerdin^  to  Stenhouse,  oofiee  beans  contain  about  13  per  cent,  of 
fat.  Von  Bibra  obtained  from  roasted  Mocha  coffee  8*8  and  9*3  per 
cent,  and  from  Java  coffee  8*9  to  9*2  per  cent,  of  oil. 

We  append  a  taUe  of  estimations  of  &tty  matter  in  coffee  made 
by  ourselves : — 

Goffes    •       » 


Mysore  coffee 
East  India  coffee 
Jamaica       ^ 


(unroasted) 
AvBfage 


8*43 
6-65 
6*24 
6-10 
7'8S 
8-80 
10-47 

8-29 


'  The  &t  extracted  by  ether  has  the  oonsistenoy  of  eoooa4>utter. 
and  exhales  the  peculiar  aroma  of  cofifee,  which  appears  to  be  produced 
from  the  volatile  oil  of  the  raw  beans  by  roasting ;  by  boiling  the  fat 
with  water  the  aroma  is  driven  off.  The  fiit  is  a  mixture  of  several 
glyceridee,  some  of  which  are  likewise  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  appears  to 
contain  olein  and  palmitdn,  together  with  resin  and  some  hydrocarbon, 
peihapa  also  other  bodies.  The  ethereal  extract  likewise  contains  tiie 
whole  of  the  free  cafiieine,  and  a  body  which  colours  iron  salts  greenish, 
precipitates  lead  salts,  and  reduces  gold  and  silver  salts '  (Watts). 

meeexs,  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Oampbell  state  that  raw  coffee  con- 
tains as  much  as  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  coym-sim^.  We  have  found 
over  8  per  cent.  This  is  either  entirely  destroved  in  the  roasting,  or  it 
iBiely  exceeds  I'12  percent.  The sameauthonties  give  the  nitriffen  in 
Toasted  coffee  as  ranging  between  2*5  and  3  per  cent.    Watts  givei 
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the  proportion  of  nitrogen!  in  roasted  coffee  at  about  3*75  per 
cent.,  and  states  that  less  than  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a 
strong  presumption  of  adulteration  with  chicory  or  some  other 
root.  He  gives  the  nitrogen  in  foreign  raw  chicory  as  1*51  per  cent., 
in  the  roasted  root  1*42  per  cent,  while  Enfilish  chicory  gave  in  the 
raw  state  1*86,  and  in  the  roasted  state  1*74  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 

The  anthor  has  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  nitrogen 
from  four  samples  of  coffee : — 

Coffee  roaited         ....       2*07 

n  n 2-14 

Jamaica  coffee  roasted    .  .       2*19 

„  ,f    green  .       .        2*14 

Average       •       2*18 


During  the  roasting  of  coffee  the  berries  swell  up,  lose  much 
water,  and  become,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  roasting  is 
carried,  from  16  to  25  per  cent,  lighter ;  the  beautiful  and  character- 
istic aroma  is  deyeloped,  the  sugar  is  converted  into  caramel,  carbonic 
oxide  and  nitrogen  oeing  liberated.  Coffee  should  not  be  roasted  at 
a  temperature  exceeding  160^  0. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  most  important  constituents  entering 
into  the  composition  of  coffee  are  the  volatue  ail  called  etjFecne  \  the  coffee 
acid  analogous  to  the  tannin  of  tea,  and  cafeinej  identical  with  theme. 

The  e^eic  add,  like  tannic  acid,  is  astringent,  but  differs  from  it  in 
that  it  does  not  blacken  a  solution  of  iron,  but  renders  it  green,  and 
does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  gelatine.  This  acid,  thougn  changed 
somewhat  by  the  roastin{r,  yet  retains  to  some  extent  its  astringent  pro- 
perties. Like  quimc  acid,  caffeic  add  yields  quinone  when  the  syrupy 
extract  of  coffee  is  mixed  in  a  retort  with  binoxide  of  manganeee  and 
sulphuric  add,  and  the  mixture  subjected  to  distillation.  Q^ie  quinone 
passes  over  into  the  recdver  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  a  bright  yellow  liquid  containinjip  quinone,  with  much  fonnie 
add ;  quinone  is  distinguished  by  its  send  odour,  resembling  that  of 
chlorine ;  with  ammonia  its  solution  gives  a  sepisrblack  colour,  con- 
verted into  reddish-brown  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  discharged 
by  sulphurous  acid. 

Caffeine  exists  in  coffee  partly  in  the  free  state,  and  in  part  combined 
with  tibe  caflfeo-tannic  acid.  It  resembles  in  its  colour,  crystallisation^ 
Bolulnlrty  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  bdnff  predpitated  from 
its  aqueous  solution  by  tannin,  the  identical  prindpie  theine. 

The  total  amount  of  caffeine,  both  free  and  oomlnned,  in  coffee  is^ 
according  to  Payen,  about  1796  ^  cent  This  amount  is  higher 
than  that  obtuned  by  other  chemists ;  Parkes  puts  it  down  asl'Sl 
per  cent.  Hie  Average  of  Boutzon's  and  Robiquet's  analysis  gave  only 
0-d98  per  cent  of  caffnne. 
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Meesn.  Giaham  and  Stenhouse  obtaiiied  from  five  different 
of  raw  coffee  the  following  amounts  of  caffeine : — 

Native  Ceylon 


149 
plea 


If 


Plantation  Ca^rloo 


f> 


Arerage 


0-80 
0*80 
l-Ol 
0-54 
0-88 

0-80 


We  have  found  the  following  amounts  in  seven  detenninations : — 

Gaflieine. 


Goroe       •       •       •       . 

1-46 

ft           ■        •       .        . 

1-74 

Mysore  oofiee 

1-20 

Geylon       „      .        .        . 

.        114 

Plantation,,      . 

1-89 

Jamaica    „      .       .       . 

1-06 

H      green  coffee 

1-10 

Avenge 


1-80 


It  thus  appears  that  coffee  contains  somewhat  more  than  half  as 
much  of  this  alkaloid  as  does  tea,  which  furnishes  an  average  of  over 
2  per  cent. 

Prof.  Johnston  states  that,  weight  for  weight,  tea  ^elds  about  twice 
88  much  theine  as  coffee  does  to  the  water  in  which  it  is  infused,  *  but 
as  we  ^nerally  use  a  greater  weight  of  coffee  than  we  do  of  tea  in 
prepaniig  our  beverages,  a  cup  of  coffee  of  ordinary  strength  will 
prooably  contain  as  much  theine  as  a  cup  of  ordinary  English  tea. 
One  cup  of  strong  French  coffee  will  contain  twice  as  much  caffeine  as 
a  cup  of  weak  French  tea.' 

&  some  countries  the  grounds  of  coffee  aie  drunk  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  the  broken  leaves  of  tea,  and  this  with  the  same  object, 
to  obtain  all  the  nourishment,  including  the  nitrogenous  substajices 
present  in  the  berry.  The  two  subjoined  analyses  serve  to  show  the 
comparative  eompoeition  of  the  roasted  coffee  beny  and  the  tea-leaf : — 


Water. 

Gam  and  sugar  . 

Gluten 

Theine 

Fat  and  volatile  oil 

Tannic  add 

Woody  fibre 

Aah     .       .       . 


Tea. 

Oofflee. 

Holder. 

PiO^en. 

6-0 

12-0 

21-0 

16-5 

25*0 

13-0 

0-5 

0-76 

4-0 

18-0 

16-0 

6-0 

24*0 

340 

6-6 

6-75 

The  aboye  axudyses  must  not  be  relied  upon  for  any  other  purpose 
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thaa  that  of  a  general  comparison.  It  will  be  seen  tbat  the  theine  ia 
much  mideiBtated  in  the  tea. 

Hie  proportion  of  soluble  matter  obtained  from  coffee  is  increased 
by  strong  roasting.  According  to  Cadet^  coffee  roasted  to  a  red-brown 
colour  yields  12*3  per  cent.,  chestnut-brown  coffee  18'5  ner  cent.,  and 
dark  brown  23*7  per  cent,  of  eztractiye.  Payen  obtainea  37  per  cent. 
Lehmann  found  in  roasted  Jaya  coffee  21*5,  while  Vogel  found  in  the 
raw  beans  only  26  per  cent.,  but  in  the  roasted  39  per  cent. 

The  author  has  obtained  the  following  percentages  of  extractiYe 
matter  from  various  samples  of  coffee : — 


Extr€Kiiv»  MatUr. 


Coflfee 


Mysore  Qoff^^ 
East  India  oofiee 
Jamaica      „ 


Average 


26*13 

88-17 
39*84 

ao*6i 

80-88 
29*48 

28*01 


Parkes  states  that  it  ought  to  yield  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  ez- 
traetiTe. 

The  leaves  of  cfffee, — The  dried  leaves  of  cofiee  resemble  in  com- 
position to  a  considerable  extent  the  beiriee,  and  hence  they  are 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  coffee^seeds  and  for  leaves.  A  sample 
of  we  leaves  dried  at  rather  a  high  temperature  was  examined  oy 
Stenhouse ;  they  were  found  to  contain  1*2  per  cent,  of  caffeine,  and 
2*1  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  caffeo-tannic  add 
than  the  beans.  They  yielded  to  water  38*8  per  cent,  of  extractive 
matter. 

Ab  with  tea,  it  is  important  to  determine  in  some  cases  the 
amount  and  conyioeition  of  the  ash  furnished  by  coffee* 

The  percentage  of  the  aah  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Mmtral  MaiUt, 


Coffee 


n 


Mysore  oofifee 
East  Indian  „ 
Jamaica       « 


Average 


ToteL 

4-76 

4-60 

4*17 

4*29 

4*07 

4*59 

4*66 


SolaUe. 


8-68 
8-24 
8-71 

8*49 


The  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  consists  chiefly  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  potash.  In  the  case  of  chicorv  the  proportion  of  soluble 
ash  is  much  less  than  in  coffee ;  while  three-fourtns  of  the  ash  are 
soluble  in  the  one  case,  about  two-fifths  are  so  in  the  other. 
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The  foUo 
Stenhouse,  and 


analyses  of  the  ash  of  coffee  are  by  Messrs.  Graham, 
ampbell : — 

Analyu$  of  the  Ash  of  Coffee, 


It 

4 

i 

1 

1 

S 

1 

F 

&§ 

A 

1 

*■% 

& 

Potash     . 

66-10 

52-72 

64-10 

68-30 

68-72 

51-62 

65-80 

Soda 

._ 

-^ 

_ 

..^ 

— 

-^ 

— 

Lime       •        •        . 

410 

4-68 

411 

4-61 

6-16 

5-87 

6-68 

M^nesU 

8-42 

8-46 

8-20 

8-66 

8-87 

8-87 

8-49 

Ferric  oxide    . 

0-46 

0-98 

0-78 

0-68 

0-44 

0-44 

0-61 

Sulpharic  add 

3*62 

4-48 

8-49 

8-82 

8-10 

5-26 

8-09 

Chlorine  . 

1-11 

0-45 

0-26 

1-00 

0-72 

0-69 

0-60 

Cari>onic  add  . 

17-47 

16-d8 

18-18 

16-84 

16-64 

16-98 

14*92 

Phosphoric  add 

10-86 

10-60 

11-06 

10-80 

11-18 

10-16 

10-86 

l^Iica 

— 

__ 

» 

.. 

— — 

Sand 

^- 

—— 

— 

^ 

"" 

-" 

Total    . 

100-68 

100-20 

99-97 

00«Alt 

yjrvo 

100-18 

99-68 

100-04 

The  prindpal  peculiarities  of  the  ash  of  coffee  are  the  absence  of 
eoda  and  silica,  and  the  small  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  of  sesquiozide 
of  iron,  in  all  which  respects  it  differs  remarkably  from  the  ash  of 
chicory.  Watts  states  tnat  the  silica  neyer  exceeds  0*5  per  cent,  and 
even  this  small  quantity,  which  is  not  always  presenti  probably  arises 
fix>m  acddental  adhesion  of  sand  to  the  beans.  Chicory  ash,  on  the 
other  hand,  contains,  deducting  sand,  from  3*81  to  10*52  per  cent,  of 
silica^ 

THE  FBOPSBTIBB  07  COFFEE. 

Pereira  thus  sums  up  the  properties  of  the  infiision  of  the  roasted 
ooffee-seeds : — ^  Boasted  coffee  possesses  powerful  anti-soporific  pro- 
perties— hence  its  use  as  a  drink  by  those  who  desire  nocturnal  study, 
and  as  an  antidote  to  counteract  the  effects  of  opium  and  other  nar- 
cotics, and  to  relieye  intoxication.  In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use 
it  is  apt  to  occasion  thirst  and  constipation.  On  some  persons  it  acts 
as  a  sught  purgatiye.  It  is  occasionally  useful  in  relieving  headache, 
especially  tiie  form  called  nervous.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  febrifuge 
in  intermittent  and  as  a  stomachic  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  as 
a  stimulant  to  the  oerebro-spinal  system  in  some  nervous  disorders. 
Flayer,  Dr.  Percival,  and  others  have  used  it  in  spasmodic  asthma,  and 
Laennec  saya:  *^  I  have  myself  seen  several  cases  in  which  coffee  was 
really  nsefuL"     The  immoderate  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  produce 
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nervous  symptoms,  such  as  anxiety,  tremor,  disordered  vision,  palpita- 
tion, and  feverishness? 

Oofiee  is  also  supposed  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  gravel  and  stone. 

The  properties  and  effects  of  coffee  are  thus  described  by  Professor 
Johnstone  :--^  It  exhilarates,  arouses,  and  keeps  awake.  It  counteracts 
the  stupor  occasioned  by  &tigue,  by  disease  or  by  opium;  it  aUays 
hunger  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the  weary  increased  strength  and 
vigour,  and  imparts  a  feeluiff  of  comfort  and  repose.  Its  physiological 
effects  upon  the  system,  so  far  as  they  have  been  investigated,  appear 
to  be,  that  while  it  makes  the  brain  more  active,  it  soothes  the  Dody 
generally,  makes  the  change  and  waste  of  matter  slower,  and  the 
demand  for  food  in  consequence  less.  All  these  effects  it  owes  to  the 
conjoint  action  of  three  ingredients  very  similar  to  those  contained  in 
tea.*^ 

The  volatiU  €il. — ^When  roasted  and  ground  coffee  is  distilled  with 
water  the  volatile  aromatic  oil  passes  over,  and  by  drinkinpp  this  oil 
with  waterits  effects  may  be  aso^'tained.  When  the  oil  obtamed  from 
two  ounces  of  coffee  is  taken  in  a  day,  it  is  found  to  produce  an  agreeable 
excitement  and  gentle  perspiration,  to  dispel  the  sensation  of  hunger 
and  to  move  the  towcIs.  ^  In  its  exnikratuig  action  upon  the  brain  it 
affects  the  imagination  less  than  the  reasoning  powers '  (Johnston). 
When  the  dose  of  oil  was  doubled  violent  perspuiition  came  on  with 
sleeplessness  and  symptoms  of  congestion.  Lehmann,  by  a  series  of 
careful  observations  and  experiments  on  the  urine,  ascertained  that  it 
exercised  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  caffeine  in  retarding  the  vraste  of 
the  tissues. 

The  cqfeic  aeid» — ^Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  state  that  chemists 
generally  are  disposed  to  refer  the  flavour  and  peculiar  properties  of 
coffee  as  a  beverage  more  to  the  caflfeic  acid,  particulany  after  HuX 
substance  is  modified  in  its  properties  by  roasting,  than  to  any  other 
constituent.  The  quantity  present  is  much  less  than  the  tannin  in 
tea^  and  consequently  coffee  does  not  retard  to  the  same  extent  the 
action  of  the  bowels,  its  operation  being  furthermore  counteracted  by 
the  volatile  aromatic  oil  which  exerts  an  aperient  tendency. 

Ca#eth«. — It  has  been  already  stated  that  tiie  caffeine  is  identical 
with  theine,  the  action  of  which  on  t^e  system  has  been  before  de- 
scribed. In  Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica  *  we  meet  with  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  properties  of  caffeine : — *  Mulder  gave  a 
grain  to  a  rabbit ;  the  animal  ate  but  little  the  next  day,  and  aWted 
the  day  after.  Liebig  has  suggested  that  it  probably  contributes  to 
the  formation  of  taurine,  the  mtrogenised  constituent  of  bile.  According 
to  Lehmann  caffeine,  in  doses  of  from  2  to  10  grains,  causes  violent 
excitement  of  the  vascular  and  nervous  systems,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  extraordinary  frequency,  irregularity,  and  often  mtermission  of 
pulse ;  oppression  of  the  chest,  pams  in  the  head,  confusion  of  the 
senses,  smging  in  the  ears,  scintillations  before  the  eyes^  sleeplessneasj 
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and  delmmn.    In  all  cases  an  augmentation  was  found  in  the  amount 
of  urea  excreted.' 

THE  A1TALYSI8  OF  GOFFEB. 

The  analyst  may  haye  to  detennine  either  the  composition  of  the 
law  or  roasted  seed.  In  either  case  it  will  be  necessary  that  it  be  pre- 
yiousiy  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  in  the  case  of  the  roasted  berry 
it  is  best  that  the  analysis  should  be  made  while  it  is  in  its  freshly- 
roasted  state. 

The  following  determinations  will  in  most  cases  be  required  to  be 
made : — ^Water,  &t^  sugar,  gluten,  rolatile  oil,  cafieic  acid,  theine,  and 
theasL 

Many  of  the  requisite  particulars  and  processes  will  be  found 
described  under  the  head  of  the  analysis  of  tea,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  give  them  aU  fully  in  this  place.  Thus,  the 
water  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner  by  drying,  the  gluten  by 
the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  by  the  combustion  process,  the  yolatile 
oil  by  distillation,  the  theine  oy  one  or  the  other  of  ihe  processes 
given  under  the  head  of  tea,  and  the  mineral  matter  by  incineration. 

But  since  the  cofiee  berry  contains  so  large  a  quantity  of  oily 
matter,  it  becomes  necessary  to  filter  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  ex- 
tractiye  matter  prior  to  its  evaporation  for  the  estimation  of  caifeine. 

We  have  thus  only  to  descnbe  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the 
fixed  oil,  the  sugar,  and  the  ca£feic  acid. 

£8timat%on  of  the  jUxed  aU, — A  weis'hed  quantity  of  the  finely- 
ground  coffee,  say  three  grammes,  is  dried  in  the  watei^bath  in  a  small 
flask  and  exhausted  by  repeated  quantities  of  ether  imtil  a  few  drops 
of  the  solution,  when  evaporated  on  a  slip  of  glass,  cease  to  leaye  any 
residue.  The  ethereal  solutions  are  evaporated  in  a  flask,  the  weight 
of  which  has  been  detennined,  after  which  the  flask  is  again  weighed, 
the  difference  giying  the  quantity  of  fat  present  in  the  coffee.  Or  the 
weight  of  the  exhausted  coffee  may  be  taken,  and  the  deficiency  will  of 
course  represent  the  amount  of  fat.  Part  of  the  caffeine  is  always  dis- 
solved by  the  etJier,  together  with  the  &t,  and  may  be  separated  by 
digestion  with  hot  water. 

EttimaHon  of  migar, — Owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  copper  solu- 
tion IB  reduced  by  the  caffdc  acid,  the  sugar  after  its  conversion  into 
fflttoose  cannot  be  estimated  in  coffee  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  must 
oe  converted  into  alcohol  and  estimated  in  this  form.  About  160 
gnunmes  of  the  ground  coffee  are  to  be  treated  with  separate  quantities 
of  cold  or  warm  water.  To  the  solution,  after  filtration,  sufliaent  yeast 
is  added  to  induce  fermentation ;  this  is  to  be  continued  for  48  hours, 
the  infusion  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  27^  to  32^  C.  The 
liquid  is  to  be  distilled  nearly  to  dryness  ;  the  quantity,  as  well  as 
tl^  specific  gravity,  of  the  distillate  being  1»ken,  and  the  sugar  deter- 
mined fix)m  l^e  quantity  of  alcohol  thus  formed*  92  parts  of  alcohol 
are  equal  to  180  parts  of  glucose.    Or  the  caffeic  add  may  be  predpi- 
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tated  I7  meuu  of  uetete  of  lead  and  the  sugu  datennmed  in  the 
filtnte  in  the  usual  manDer  after  coDTsrsion  into  glucoae  hj  meana  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

OIT  TBI  STSCOrUItX  OP  TEE  0OITEG-4EHD. 

Two  parte  are  to  be  diacriminatad  in  the  coffee  beir^;  the  subetnnee 
of  the  henj,  and  the  testa  or  covering  by  which  it  ie  Burrounded.  The 
beny  preriouB  to  roMtiiiff  ia  hard  and  tough ;  it  cansiBtA  of  an  ubbio- 
blage  of  cella  of  an  angubr  form,  which  a&ere  fto  finuly  together  that 
the^  break  up  into  pieces  rather  than  separate  into  perfect  cells.  The 
cavities  of  these  cella  include  in  the  form  of  little  drops  a  consideixUe 
quantity  of  oily  matter.    (Fig.  33.) 


Bectlon  of  TTunoiami  Corm  BiluiT.  ibtnrlng  th*  ilBindtonDof 
tlw  cella,  u  wen  u  the  dropa  ol  oU  HHiulned  within  their  aTfUsi. 
Dfawh  with  the  Ounera  Lnddit  ud  nmgnllled  140  dluHtom. 

The  testa  or  investing  membrane  is  made  up  mineipally  of  elon- 
gated and  adherent  cells,  tbrminti:  a  single  layer,  ana  preaenting  oblique 
markings  on  their  Bur&cea,  These  cells  reet  upon  a  thin  mcmlmiM 
having  an  indivtiiict  fibrous  structure.  Between  the  beny  and  its 
covering  some  oily  matter  is  usuall;  present.  (Fig.  33.) 

The  removal  of  this  membrane  may  be  easily  effected,  unoe  in  the 
act  of  roasting  it  becomes  separated  from  the  berry,  when  h  is  known 
by  the  name  of '  coffee- flights.' 

In  the  grove  or  '  raphe '  which  runs  along  each  seed,  a  fev  amall 
double  spiral  vessels  ore  usually  met  with. 
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The  roasting  of  the  seed  does  not  alter  its  Btnictuie ;  the  tisaues  are 
indeed  partially  charred,  but  thej  still  preserve  their  chief  charac- 
leriBldcs.  The  oil,  however,  is  do  longer  visiUe  in.  the  cells  in  the 
fomi  of  miniit«  spherules,  it  having  becoma  broken  up  and  diffused  by 
the  heat  employed  in  the  process  of  roasting.    (Fige.  34  and  35.) 


be  CoSss  BeiTT,  ihovlng 


OH  ISB  ADTrXTKRAXiaKB  07  oovrsM. 

Some  jefiTH  aince  there  were  few  articles  of  conHuinjition  more  sub- 
ject to  extensive  adulteration,  and  this  of  the  groseeet  kind,  than  cqjee. 
At  the  time  when  we  first  directed  our  attention  to  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  it  -was  scarcely  possible  to  procure  a  sample  of  ground  coffee,  no 
matter  what  the  price  paid  for  tt^that  was  not  largely  adulterated. 

AduUeration  mth  chicory. — The  most  prevalent  adulteration  of 
coflee  ia  with  chicory.  In  nearly  all  the  samples  eiBmined  some  yean) 
since,  chicory  formed  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  article,  while  in  many 
it  conaieled  ahnost  entirelj^  of  chicory.  A.t  the  present 
e  ia  stiU  much  adultentedwith  chicory,  while  the  compound 
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■old  with  the  labels  dow  prescribed  bj  tbe  U.^—'  This  u  ft  Dustun  of 
chicory  uid  cofibe ' — often  cousUta  of  little  else  than  chicory. 

Even  the  grindinc  of  the  coSee  in  the  jmeence  of  the  piiTcha«r 
is  Bsid  to  be  no  certoin  guanntee  of  the  genuineness  of  the  krticle,  u 
not  unfrequenUj  the  grocer  adroitly  conveys  into  tha  mill,  from  a  box 
placed  close  to  it,  as  many  chicory  nibs  as  he  plsasea,  and  which,  owing 
to  their  reaemblaiice  in  size  and  colour  to  couee  berriee,  are  not  re*dilj 
dietinguiahed  at  a  short  distance. 

Even  whole  roasted  coffee  has  been  adulteiatsd  with  chicom 
which  in  this  case  is  comprcesed  into  the  form  of  cofiee-seeds.     In 

nt.u. 


D  GorriE.    Dnwn  with  Uw  Cuntn  Lactit,  ud  irg*^"** 


18C0,  Henrs.  Duckworth,  of  Liverpool,  took  out  a  patent  fiw  moulding 
chicory  into  the  shape  of  ooSee-seeda.  They  appeared  to  have  been 
induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  the  existence  in  1850  of  a  TreMurf 
Hbute,  which  allowed  the  sale  of  cldcory  with  coSee  without  any 
restriction. 

It  has  been  strenuously  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  adulteiiatian, 
that  the  addition  of  chicory  to  cofiee  is  a  great  improvement.  Tliere 
are  undoubtedly  some  few  persons  who  do  eonnder  that  it  does  im- 
prove the  flavour,  but  we  beliere  that  the  taste  of  those  who  really 
prefer  the  mixture  has  been  vitiated,  and  that  bad  they  the  opportonitT 
of  obtaining-  well-prepared  and  imadolterated  coffee,  they  would 
speedily  acknowledg«  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  genuine  beventgn, 
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•Ten  aa  «  matter  of  t««te.  When  the  relatJTe  properties  of  coffee  and 
chicoT?  us  token  into  account,  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  ent«r1aised 
U^  to  which  ia  the  superior  article ;  Ohicorj  being  destitute  ot  the  three 
prime  constituent* — the  volatile  oil,  the  caffeine,  and  the  cafTeic  acid, 
which  impart  to  coffee  its  peculiar,  beneficial,  and  highly  chatacteristic 
fvoperties.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  m  France  and  in  other  continental 
countries  the  nse  of  chiem  is  almost  univetaal.  We  have  found  that 
in  all  the  ^ood  hotels  in  I^tance  and  Qermimj  the  coffee  served  up  hai 
been  genuine,  and  that  where  chicory  haa  been  employed,  either  aepo- 
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ntelr  or  mixed  with  eofiee,  it  has  been  by  poor  pmsona  and  amongst 
tlw  domestics,  not  because  it  was  consideted  to  oe  an  imprnvement, 
but  cm  the  score  of  economy.  Where  money  is  not  an  object,  and 
wbere  the  beat  coff^  is  required,  chicory  is  hut  seldom  had  recourse 
to.  Again,  if  really  an  improvement,  ae  some  persons  cotuider,  it 
would  only  be  so  ^en  employed  in  certfun  proportions.  Now,  in  the 
ground  eonee  sold  in  the  shops  of  this  countir,  it  is  met  with  in  every 
moportion,  it  conetituting  sometimes  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  article. 
Tnie  allention  that  chicory  improves  the  flavour  of  eofiee  would  not 
vamnt  its  use  to  anything  like  this  extent. 
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It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  extensive  emplo3n3ient  of  chicory  in  this  coun^  is  that  hy  its 
means  grocers  are  enabled  to  enhance  greatly  their  profits.  But  we  will 
suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  Is  a  decided  improvement ; 
yet  this  does  not  justify  the  sale  of  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  as 
and  under  the  name  of  coffee,  coffee  frequently  forming  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  article.  ^  Such  a  mixture,  if  permitted  at  all,  should 
not  only  be  labelled  as  a  mixture,  but  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient 
should  De  specified. 

Few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  right  of  the  pur- 
chaser when  he  enters  a  shop,  and  asks  for  a  particular  article,  to 
expect  that  he  will  be  supplied  with  tiie  article  he  demands,  and 
that  if  he  asks  for  coffee  ne  will  be  supplied  with  coffee,  and  not 
with  a  mixture  of  two  articles  in  the  most  uncertain  proportions. 
Let  the  two  substances^  therefore,  be  sold  separately  and  at  th^ 
respective  prices.  This  is  the  simple  and  straightforward  coursie  to 
pursue. 

At  length,  and  after  years  of  labour  and  argument,  the  Govern* 
ment  was  driven  to  acknowledge  the  impropriety  of  permitting  chicory 
to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  coffee,  ana  freauently  also  at  the  price  of 
that  article,  and  within  the  last  few  years  it  nas  been  required  uat  the 
mixed  articles  should  be  sold  labeued  '  This  is  a  mixture  of  chicory 
and  cofiee.'  But  this  regfulation  hy  no  means  fulfils  the  requii^ments 
of  justice,  because  the  mixture  is  often  palmed  off  when  coffee  only 
is  asked  for,  and  because  the  proportions  of  tiie  ingredients  are  not 
stated. 

But  there  ]a  one  circumstance  which  has  been  already  adverted 
to,  and  which  should  be  particularly  remembered  in  considering  the 
Question  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee  with  chicory — ^namely,  the 
aifferenoes,  chemical  and  physiological,  which  exist  between  the  two 
articles. 

CoffM  and  chicory  contrasted,— OofSee  is  the  seed  of  a  plant  which 
in  its  roasted  condition  contains  essential  oil,  or  caf^ne,  caffeine,  and 
caffeic  acid,  each  of  these  constituents  possessing  highly  important 
properties  upon  which  the  value  of  coffee  mainly  depends.  Chicory 
is  tne  root  of  a  plant ;  it  contains  neither  essential  oU,  tannic  acio, 
nor  an  alkaloid  analogous  to  that  of  coffee,  it  consisting  chiefly,  when 
roasted,  of  gum,  sujgar,  partly  burnt  and  reduced  to  caramel,  and 
insoluble  vegetable  tissue.  Between  the  two  articles,  therefore,  theie 
is  no  analogy  whatever,  and  in  {nroportion  as  the  strength  of  cofiee  is 
reduced  by  admixture  with  chicory,  so  are  the  active  properties  of  the 
beverage  oiminished. 

It  IS  the  presence  of  these  active  constituents  of  coflee,  and  whick 
are  contained  in  tea,  and  also  cocoa,  which  has  led  to  the  almost 
uxdversal  employment  of  these  aitides  over  neariy  the  whole  of  the 
inhabited  portions  of  the  globe* 
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Adulteration  mth  roatttd  gram.  —  The  adultontioii  which  wu 
formerlj  moat  fivqatrntlT  practised  next  to  that  with  chicory  was  witjt 
roASted  gndn,  principally  toAanf ,  bat  rye  and  roosted  ^etu  and  btant, 
ground  into  powder,  were  also  not  unfreqaentW  met  with. 

Adulteration  urUh   roatted  rooti. — Rooated  carrott,  partnipi,  and 
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imangold  wvrtel,  ndaced  to  powder,  were  alio  frequently  employed  for 
the  adultsiation  of  coffee. 

Otbwartidea  whieh  bsTfl  been  aacertained  to  be  uaed  for  the  iome 
poTpoae,  and  most  of  which  we  have  ourselvee  encountered,  are  routed 
acomt,  mtwdutt  (Mpedally  mahtwany  aawdust),  oMna  f%.  36) 
(■a  a^cle  made  nom  roasted  ana  ground  hipin  rnedi),  oak  hark  tan, 
txkmattd  tan,  termed  croaU,  and  hak»d  honer  Uver. 

Adulteration  vHk  baked  Horn: — In  a  work  publiahed  now  many 
TOtra  since,  entitled  'Coffee  As  It  Is,  and  As  It  Ought  to  Be,'  the 
bUowii^  obwirationi  occur  in  reference  to  the  uae  of  baked  h<«aee' 
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and  bullocks*  liyen : — *  In  various  parts  of  the  metropolis^  but  moi^ 
especially  in  the  east,  are  to  be  found  liver  bakers.  These  men  take 
the  livers  of  oxen  and  horses,  bake  them,  and  ^nd  them  into  a  powder 
whidi  they  sell  to  the  low-priced  coffe&4hop  keepers  at  from  4i^  to  6dL 
per  poimd,  horses'  liver  conee  bearing  the  nifrhest  price/  It  may  be 
Known,  the  writer  states,  ^  by  allowing  the  coffee  to  stand  until  cold, 
when  a  thick  pellicle  or  skin  will  be  found  upon  the  top ;  it  goes  fuz^ 
ther  than  coffee,  and  is  generally  mixed  with  coffee  and  other  vege- 
table imitations  of  coffee. 

AduUeratum  with  burnt  nigar,  —  The  adult^ntion  of  cofiee  in 
some  cases  so  greatly  alters,  and  reduces  the  colour  and  appearance  of 
the  article  as  well  as  the  infusion  made  from  it,  that  the  use  of  colour- 
ing matters  is  frecjuently  necessitated.  One  of  these  is  burnt  M^or, 
familiarlv  known  m  the  grocery  trade  and  by  coffee-«hop  keepers 
as  ^  Black  Jack.'  It  is  sold  to  the  coffee-shop  keepers  usuaUv  in 
canisters  at  Is,  per  j)ound,  and  it  is  sometimes  denominated  ^Ths 
Coffee  Refiner.'  It  is,  however,  rather  a  colouring  agent,  and  is  em- 
ployed to  impart  colour  and  bitterness  to  beverages  made  from  adul- 
terated coffee,  these  being  the  qualities  which,  in  the  eyes  of  superficial 
observers,  denote  strength  and  goodness. 

Sugar  is  sometimes  added  to  the  coffee-seed  while  undergoing  the 
process  of  roasting,  and  being  then  burnt,  is  converted  into  a  coffee 
colourer. 

AduUeration  with  Venetian  red. — Another  article  used  to  give  in- 
creased colour  to  adulterated  ground  coffee  is  Venetian  red,  or  some 
other  analogous  ferruginous  earth.  We  have  not  only  ourselves  ob- 
tained repeated  evidence  of  the  use  of  this  substance,  but  we  shall 
presently,  under  the  head  of  '  Chicory  and  its  Adulterations/  quote 
a  passage  from  the  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Fereira  in  reference  to  its 
employment. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1860  the  author  read  a  conmiunicalion  to  the 
Botanical  Societv  of  London  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  that  being 
some  months  before  the  publication  of  the  first  of  his  reports  in  the 
'  Lancet'  on  Adulteration.  In  this  the  author  described  for  the  first 
time  the  results  at  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  arrive  from  the  exa- 
mination of  coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope,  this  being  one  of  the 
first  instances  of  the  employment  of  that  instrument  for  the  detection 
of  adulteration.    These  results  were  as  follows : — 

First,  That,  of  the  thtrty^fow  coffees  examined,  tkurt^f'ons  were 
adulteratsd. 

Second,  That  chicory  was  present  in  thirty-ane  of  the  samplee. 

Third,  Roasted  com  in  twHve, 

Fourth,  Beans  and  potato  flonr  each  in  one  sample. 

Fifth,  That  in  nxteen  cases  the  adulteration  consisted  of  chicory 
only. 

Sixth,  That  in  the  remaining^/i^Mn  samples  the  adulteration  eon- 
siated  of  chicory  and  either  corn,  beans,  or  potatoes. 
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Seventh;  That  in  many  instances  the  quantity  of  coffee  present  was 
Terj  amall,  while  in  others  it  formed  not  more  than  one  fifth,  a  fourth, 
third,  half,  and  so  on  of  the  whole  article. 

On  some  of  the  foregoing  adulterated  samples  the  following 
hiffh-Bounding  names  had  been  bestowed: — DeticiaM  Coffee,  con- 
taining beans  and  chicory  ;  I^megt  Turkey  Coffee^  much  chicory 
roagtei  com  and  very  little  coffee ;  Finest  Java  Ooffecy  much  roasted 
com  and  a  little  chicory ;  Parisian  Coffee,  principally  chicory  and 
roasted  com;  Superb  Coffee,  principally  roasted  corn  and  chtcon/; 
Delicious  Family  Coffee,  three-quarters  chicory)  Delicious  Drinking 
Ccffee,  a  large  quantity  of  chicory  and  much  roasted  com. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  gross  aggregate  of  the  adulteratDons 
detected  did  not  amount  to  less  than  one -third  of  the  entire  bulk  of 
the  quantity  purchased. 

On  referring  to  the  Revenue  returns  of  that  period  we  find  that 
the  sum  derived  from  the  duty  on  coffee  was  nearly  45,000/.,  an  amount 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  might  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  vigilance  in  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  this 
important  article,  and  by  punishment  of  the  fraud,  when  detected. 

Since  the  date  above  referred  to,  the  author  has  examined  some 
hundreds  of  samples  of  ground  coffee,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  recorded  in  his  work  entitled  *  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 
Until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we  have  always  found  a 
large  proportion  of  the  samples  to  be  adulterated;  more  recently, 
however,  the  condition  of  tne  article  has  greatly  improved.  The 
grosser  adulterations,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  are  now 
much  less  frequently  practised.  The  principal  adulteration  now  is  that 
with  chicory,  which  is  still  mixed  with  coffee,  and  sold  without  the 
prescribed  label  as  coffee.  This  improved  state  of  things  is  imdoubtedly 
doe  to  the  repeated  exposures  made  within  the  last  few  years.  But  is 
it  not  perfecuy  certain,  if  these  exposures  were  to  cease,  that  matters 
would  soon  become  worse  than  before,  and  that  the  scandalous  and 
nefiirious  practices  which  once  prevailed  in  the  adulteration  of  the 
article  would  speedily  be  rife  again  ? 

The  adulterations  by  means  of  roasted  com,  beans,  coffee  colourer, 
and  Venetian  red  are  altoffether  indefensible,  since  the  only  thing  in 
common  between  most  of  these  and  coffee  is  the  colour  which  they 
yield  on  infusion  or  decoction. 

Many  years  since  roasted  com,  principally  rye,  was  largely  sold 
and  employed  to  make  a  beverage  which,  by  a  fiction,  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  coffee :  the  chief  argument,  independent  of  price, 
niged  in  favour  of  it  was  its  supposed  nutritive  properties.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  the  starch  of^  roasted  com  is  in  part  reduced  to  the 
conation  of  charcoal,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  its  nutritive 
qualities  cannot  be  very  great,  and  that  a  single  mouthful  of  whole- 
some bread  contains  more  nourishment  than  nalf-a-dozen  cups  of  a 
heveiage  made  from  roasted  corn.    Although  '  roasted  com'  is  now  no 
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longer  sold  openly,  jet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  grocer  had  not  ffdled  to 
aysSl  himself  of  it  for  his  own  benefit^  and  to  the  great  disadvantage  of 
the  public. 

The  adulteration  of  coffee  by  substances  so  cheap^  and  for  the 
purpose  to  which  they  are  applied  so  worthless,  as  these  is  a  gross  fraud, 
requiring  emphatic  condemnation,  and  when  ascertained  to  be  prac- 
tised, meriting  exposure  and  punishment. 

Other  adtdterationa  of  coffee. — According  to  Watts,  *  a  great  variety 
of  seeds  were  tried  in  France  during  the  continuance  of  the  continental 
blockade,  including,  amongst  others,  the  yeUmoJlagy  chtch-pea,  the  miUi 
vetch,  the  hoUy,  Spcnmh  hroom,  chestnut^  lupin,  sunfiower^  goo8eberry, 
grape,  eglantine,  capsules  of  box,*  '  The  poorer  sorts  of  coffee-beans  are 
sometimes  tinted  by  dusting  them  witn  coloured  powders,  such  as 
Prussian  blue,  powder  of  lime-tree  charcoal,  green  earthy  mixed  with  a 
little  graphite  to  give  them  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  finer  sorts.* 
Watts  also  names  amongst  the  adulterants  of  coffee  beet'-root,  rushnut, 
earthnut,  scratchweed,  fern,  and  bfttcher's  broom. 

We  have  never  met  with  any  one  of  the  adulterants  above  enu- 
merated, and  we  are  satisfied  that  their  use  in  this  country  is  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  resorted  to.  We  do  not,  therefore,  propose  to  encumber 
this  treatise  with  any  description  of  the  methods  whereby  they  may  be 
discriminated. 


ON  THE  DETEOnOin'  OF  THE  ADtTLTERATXONS  OF  COFFEE. 

The  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  the  detection  of  the  adulterations 
of  coffee  are  of  three  kinds — namely,  the  physical  characters  and 
appearances  presented  by  adulterated  samples/  the  mici-oscope,  and 
cnemistry.  ay  the  first,  we  ascertain  in  some  cases  the  general  fact 
whether  the  sample  is  adulterated  or  not ;  and  by  the  others,  especially 
by  the  microscope,  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  particular  adulterations 
practised. 

The  first  means  consist  in  noticing  whether  the  sample  in  the  mass 
cakes  or  coheres,  whether  it  fioats  in  water  or  not,  and  the  colour  of 
the  infusion. 

If  the  ground  coffee  cakes  in  the  paper  in  which  it  is  folded  or  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing. that  it 
IS  adulterated,  most  probablv  with  chicory. 

If,  when  a  few  pinches  of  the  suspected  cofiee  are  placed  upon  some 
water  in  a  wine-glass,  part  floats  and  part  sinks,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  it  is  adulterated  either  vrith  chicory,  roasted  com,  or  some  other 
analogous  substances.  The  cofiee  does  not  imbibe  the  water,  but  floats 
on  the  sur&ce,  while  the  other  substances  absorb  the  water,  and 
gradually  subside  to  the  bottom  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Usually, 
however,  part  of  the  coffee  subsides  with  the  chicory,  and  a  portion  of 
the  latter  remains  on  the  surface  with  the  coffee  -,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  short  tin^e,  in  general,  both  coffee  and  chicory  faU  to  the  bottom. 
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Again,  if  the  cold  water  to  whicli  a  portion  of  ground  coffee  has 
been  added  quickly  becomes  deeply  coloured,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  some  roasted  vegetable  substance  or  burnt  sugar  *,  for  when 
coffee  only  is  added  to  water,  it  becomes  scarcely  coloured  for  some 
time.  Again,  not  only  does  the  solution  become  dark  coloured,  but  if 
a  boiling  aqueous  solution  be  made,  it  will  be  thick  and  mucilaginous 
if  it  be  adulterated  with  any  substance  containing  much  gum  and 
starch,  but  the  infusion  of  coffee  will  be  found  thin  and  limpid. 

According  to  Watts,  chicory  has  more  than  three  times  the  colouring 
power  of  highly-roasted  coffee,  maize  double  that  of  coffee,  while  peas 
and  beans  have  onlv  half  the  colouring  power.  In  infusions  prepared 
with  cold  water,  cliicory  exhibits  four  times  the  colouring  power  of 
coffee. 

Lastly,  if  in  a  few  grains  of  coffee,  spread  out  on  a  piece  of  glass 
and  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  water,  we  are'  enabled  te  pick  out, 
bv  means  of  a  needle,  minute  pieces  of  a  substance  of  a  soft  consistence, 
t£e  coffee  is  doubtless  adulterated ;  for  the  particles  of  the  coffee-seed 
are  hard  and  resisting,  and  do  not  become  soft  even  after  prolonged 
immersion  in  water. 

When,  therefore,  anv  sample  cakes  into  a  mass,  quickly  furnishes 
to  cold  water  a  deep-coloured  solution,  or  is  found  to  contain,  when 
moistened  with  water,  soft  particles  like  those  of  bread-crumb,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  adulteration. 

The  characters  of  genuine  ground  coffee  are,  therefore,  the  reverse 
of  the  above. 

Bv  these  general  means,  and  without  having  recourse  to  science, 
the  observer  is  often  enabled  to  state  whether  any  sample  of  coffee  is 
adulterated  or  not;  but  in  order  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
adulteration  practised,  we  must  employ  either  the  microscope  or 
chemistrv.  lu  the  case  of  coffee,  by  far  the  most  important  informa- 
tion is  himished  by  the  microscope;  indeed,  chemistir  affords  no 
certain  means  for  the  identification  of  the  majority  of  the  vegetable 
substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  co^ee,  and  did  it  do  so,  it 
would  hardly  oe  required,  since  these  may  be  so  readily  detected  by 
the  microscope. 

Messrs.  Graham,  Stenhouse,  and  Oampbell  have  instituted  some 
special  chemical  inquiries  on  the  mode  of  detecting  vegetable  sub- 
stances mixed  with  coffee:  these  wiU  be  found  referred  to  at  some 
length  under  the  article  '  Chicory.' 

The  result  of  these  investigations  is,  that  it  is  easy  Plough  to  ascer^ 
tain  by  means  of  chemistry  the  general  fact  of  adulteration,  but  tiiat 
it  is  not  possible  by  the  same  means  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
adulteration  practised,  even  that  with  chicoiy. 

One  metnod  of  discriminating  whether  a  coffee  be  genuine  or 
adulterated  is  by  means  of  the  apecyic  gravity  of  the  tnfimc/Mf  the 
specific  gravity  of  an  infusion  of  coffee  being  much  less  than  that 
oVtained  from  the  roots  and  cei?eals  employed  in  the  adulteration  of 
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coffee.  But  the  infusions  obtained  from  the  leguminous  seeds  have  a 
specific  ffraTibr  very  closely  approaching  that  of  coffee  itself.  If  one 
part  of  uie  substance  be  boiled  with  ten  parts  of  water,  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  filtered  solution  be  taken,  the  following  figures  represent 
the  di&erent  specific  gravities : — 


Acorns 

1007-8 

Peas 

1007-8 

Beans 

1008-4 

Coffee  (average)  . 

1008-7 

Parsnips 

1014-8 

Carrots         .        .        .        . 

1017-1 

Maize  .... 

1021-6 

Rye      .... 

1021-6 

Beet-root      .        .        .        . 

1022-1 

Chicorv  (average) 
Mangoid-wurz^  . 
Bread  raspings     . 

1024-8 

1023-6 

1026-8 

A  further  means  of  distinguishing  between  pure  coffee  and  that 
adulterated  with  chicorv  and  many  other  roots  is  by  the  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  them  Iboth  before  and  after  torre&ction.  The  amount 
of  sugar  is,  of  course,  much  greater  in  these  roots,  and  is  determined 
in  the  infiisions  by  fermentation  with  yeast  and  the  estimation  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  distiUate. 

The  sugar  in  raw  coffee  varies  from  7*52  to  8*2  per  cent. ;  that  of 
roasted  ooftee  from  0*0  to  1*14  per  cent.  The  following  percentages  of 
sugar  in  chicory  and  other  sweet  roots  have  been  found : — 

Foreign  chicory 
Guernsey      „ 
English 
Yorkshire     „ 
Mangold-wunel 
Carrots  (ordinary) 
Turnips     . 
Beetroot  (red)  . 
Parsnips   . 

The  above  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sweet  roots  may 
as  a  dass  be  thus  readily  distinguished  firom  coffee,  but  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  particular  kind  of  root  present  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  microscope. 

In  the  leguminous  seeds,  cereals,  and  some  other  seeds,  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  is  much  less,  and  hence  this  method  of  diaerinaanation 
fiuls  in  these  cases. 

The  most  distinctive  pecvliarity  of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
coffee  is  the  small  quantity  of  giUca  contained  in  it :  '  the  presence,' 
state  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse. '  of  1  per  cent  or  upwards  of 
silica  in  the  ash  of  coffee  is  a  prooi  of  adulteration ;  that  the  adnl- 
terating  subetancee  which  increase  the  proportion  of  silica  most  con* 


Baw. 

Boasted 

23-76 

11-98 

80-49 

16-96 

85*28 

17-98 

82-06 

9*86 

28-68 

9-96 

81-98 

11-58 

80-48 

9-65 

24-06 

17-24 

21-70 

6-98 
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udenblv  ue  oUs  and  Wley,  then  chicory  and  dBudelion,  which  are 
followed  by  rye  and  wheat ;  but  turnips  and  carrots  would  produce  a 
■mall  and  less  decieive  effect.' 


We  preaume  that  MeasiB.  Giaham  and  Stenhouse,  in  the  ^preceding 
paragraph,  rafer  ohIt  to  the  silica  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
several  vegetable  Bubstancea  named,  and  Dot  to  that  accidentallj  pre- 


MDt,  which  in  the  case  of  chicory  and  other  roots  often  amounts  to    ■ 
Mveral  percentages. 

The  general  tact  of  adulteration  maj,  therefore,  he  determined  in  a 
variety  of  wave ;  as,  by  the  colour  of  the  infusion,  by  it«  specific  gravity, 
by  the  quantity  of  mjror  contuned  in  it,  and,  laiatly,  by  the  competition 
Ifthealh. 

We  will  now  wiain  shortly  enumerate  the  articles  which  have  been 
detected  entering  into  the  adulteration  of  ground  coffee.  They  are 
roots  of  difTeient  Idnds,  particularly  chicory,  nangold-wurzel,  carrot 
and  pannip,  various  farinaceous  subetancea  in  the  roasted  and  powdered 
■tate,  as  wheat  and  rye  flour,  beans,  and  acorns ;  heaidea  theee  are 
woody  fibre  or  sawdust,  burnt  sugar,  and  Venetian  red  or  reddle. 
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tion  of  the  principal  of  the  sboTe  Bdidterelione. 

On  the  detection  of  c/ucmy.— Some  \eUB  aiuce,  an  outcry  hRviag 
arisen  in  coneequeuce  of  the  BubatitutioD  to  an  enurmoue  extent  of 
chicoiy  for  coffee,  and  the  Government  being  called  upon  to  interfere, 
the  queatioQ  aa  to  whether  the  presence  of  chicory  id  ground  coffM 


waB  diecoTerable  or  not  by  me&na  of  Bcience  was  referred  by  1h» 

C  hajicellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  tho  time  to  a  conunisfuon  of  chenuBta. 

These  cheniiets  i«ported,  that  '  neither  hy  chemistry  nor  by  any 

other  means  was  the  admixture  of  chicory  with  coffee  to  be  detected.* 
This  report  was  publicly  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  on  tlie  Btrensth  of  it  the  Government  refused  to 
interfere  in  the  prevention  of  the  adulteration  of  coffee.  Now,  just 
before  that  time  tlie  author  hod  shown,  in  the  most  conclusive  manner. 
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that  nothing  is  more  eaaj  and  certtun  than  the  detection  of  chicuiy  in 
coffee  by  nieaoa  of  the  microscope. 

The  stiucture  of  coffee  has  ali«adj  been  fullj  described ;  that  of 
chicory  will  shortly  ba  considered ;  it  may  be  slated  now,  however, 
that  it  differs  in  every  respect  Irom  coffee,  in  the  rounded  form  and 
e«BT  Bepar»biUty  of  its  component  cells,  and  in  the  preaence  of  dotted 
ducta,  and  msa  lacticeatia. 

The  diftsrences  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  on  an  examination  of 
the  accompanying  %ures. 

iMedion  nj  tnang<4d-vmral. — This  root  differs  from  chicory  in 


tnenwoU  of  Uut  DOITe*  berry  1  t  6,  cell!  of  chicory  i  (c,i)IUoot  mangolil-wuiul. 

the  Terr  much  larger  size  of  the  cellB,andinUieabseDCeof  milk  vessels 
or  \'asa  Iscticentia  (tigs.  38  and  3»>. 

Detection  ofemTot  and  parsnip.— The  tuber  of  carrots  differs  from 
chicory  chieQy  in  the  absence  of  milk  vessels ;  that  of  parsnip  in  the 
absence  of  the  same  vessels,  and  in  the  preBeucs  in  the  cells  of  regularly  - 
formed  starch  corpuscles  of  small  size. 

On  the  dUrcHm  of  wheat-JUmr,  J^.— It  ie  generally  stated  that  the 
pi«eence  of  roasted  corn  or  any  other  substance  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  slarch,  may  be  detooted  by  the  blue  colour  produced  on 
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the  addition  of  a  solution  of  iodine  to  tlie  cold  decoction.  We  hava 
not  found  this  to  be  corroct  in  all  cases,  for  on  Hddin^  iodine  to  decoc- 
tions of  five  different  eofTees  Afcertttined  to  be  adu]t«rBt«d  with  roaaled 
corn,  the  liquids  did  not  become  blue,  but  almost  black,  with  a  tin^ 
of  brown  or  olive.  This  sppeftrs  to  arist  from  the  obscuration  of  the 
blue  colour  developed  hy  the  iodine,  by  the  rich  brown  colouring 
matter  of  the  chicorr — a  proportion  of  which  almost  alwavs  accom- 
panies the  aduttemtioQ  witn  com.  This  test,  however,  is  still  verr 
useful  in  some  cases,  althoug'h  it  does  not  often  give  nee  to  a  colour 


which  can  be  called  blue.  It  should  be  known,  also,  that  solution  of 
iodine,  added  to  acold  decoction  ofchicor;  root,  deepens  the  colour  very 
preatly :  the  increase  of  colour  is  never,  however,  so  considerable  aa 
when  flour  is  present. 

It  is  to  be  further  observed  that  no  exact  idea  can  be  formed  in 
this  way  of  the  quantity  iif  starch  contained  in  the  adulterated  coffee, 
because  part,  beinfr  chftired,  (rives  no  reaction  with  iodine. 

Supposinij-,  however,  that  the  presence  of  starch  in  coffee  could  he 
invariablj  detected  by  the  iodine  test,  yet  neither  that  test,  nor  indeed 
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tU  the  resourcea  of  dkemiBtrr,  cttQ  fumiBh  lu  with  precise  infomwtioo 
fts  to  the  kind  of  starch  employed.  For  this  we  must  seek  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  micioacope. 

The  microscopical  structure  of  wheat  and  certain  other  flours  wUl 
be  found  described  under  the  heads  Flour  and  Breed.  They  are  dia- 
tinguished  chiefiT  hy  the  characters  of  the  starch  coTpusclea.  It  may 
ba  stated,  ^nerally,  that  those  of  wheat  consist  of  rounded  and  tlat- 
toned  diM«  of  various  sizus.  The  appeaiances  which  they  present  are 
very  distinct  from  the  cells  of  either  cottee  or  chicory,  as  will  be  seen 
hy  the  anneied  engraving  (fig.  40). 

Fig.  *i. 


On  the  detfrtitm  of  brtm-^our.— The  guhetnnce  of  the  seed  of  the 
bean  ia  made  up  of  cells,  each  of  which  contains  several  starch  cor- 
puscles. The  characters  of  these  pranules  are  verr  distinctive ;  they 
KK  for  the  most  part  either  oval  or  reniforra,  with  a  central  cavity  of 
an  elongated  form,  and  from  the  mai^n  of  which  short  mvs  or  pro- 
cesses may  be  seen  mdiatine'.  So  lon^  is  this  cavity,  in  some  of  the 
tnanules  of  medium  size,  that  they  appear  to  be  completely  bisected ; 
occasionally  a  few  strongly  marked  concentric  rinjra  are  visible.  Some 
of  these  characters  are  exhibited  in  fig.  41. 
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On  the  detection  of  rootled  and  ffround  aeom. — The  prewnce  of 
this  aubstAQce  is  diatingiiiBhed  by  the  form  and  size  of  the  Btarch 
corpuscleB,  which  constitute  bo  lorfre  a  part  of  the  acorn  (fig.  42). 

On  tht  detection  of  »au)diut.—'1^M  Aateciion  of  sawdust,  eepeciaUy 
mfthosanT  SBwduat,  is  eitremelj  easy ;  the  presence  of  woody  tibre  of 
some  tand  or  other  is  aiire  to  be  diacovered  when  the  suspected  aampln 
come — as  they  always  ought — to  be  exaniiu«Hl  with  the  microacope. 
The  presence  of  sawdust  having  been  thus  ascerbuned,  a  few  giains  of 


Bimpla  of  CoffH  aduUmOril  wUk  ^nnd  Acork.    a  n,  coffM ;   t  i,  chJcoy ; 

the  coffee  should  be  spread  out  on  a  slip  of  glass,  and  moistened  with 
water,  when  the  fragmeots  of  woodv  fibre  may  ^nerally  be  picted 
out  by  means  of  a  needle ;  tbej  should  then  be  subjected  to  a  mora 
careful  microscopical  scrutiny. 

The  woody  hbre  of  plants,  like  the  cellulose,  starch  corpuscles,  and 
vessels,  frequently  possesses  distinctive  chnractere,  Tiuhle  under  the 
microscope,  bj  which  the  plant  or  tree  furnishing  it  maybe  identified. 

In  the  case  of  mahoaanv  sawdust  the  identification  is  easy  enough ; 
the  compactness  of  the  little  masses  of  hbre,  the  atroog  cross  niarhings, 
and  the  colour  are  sufficiently  chaiacteiiatic. 
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It  should  be  remembered  tbat  chicory,  especially  the  older  roots^ 
contains  a  small  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  so  that  care  must  be  exer- 
cised not  to  confound  this  fibre  with  extraneous  woody  fibre  or  sawdust 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  If  the  quantity  of  fibre 
present  be  very  small,  and  it  agree  with  that  of  chicory  in  its  struc- 
ture as  seen  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  fibre  belongs  to  the  root  of  chicory. 

On  the  detection  of  caramel  or  burnt  wgar, — ^lt\lien  the  water  added 
to  any  sample  of  ground  cofiee  becomes  deeply  and  quickly  coloured, 
and  when  on  examination  with  the  microscope  it  is  ascertained  that 
no  foreign  vegetable  is  present,  there  will  be  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  contains  burnt  sugar. 

Again,  when  shining  black  particles  are  perceptible  in  the  cofiee, 
and  these  slowly  dissolve  in  water,  giving  rise  to  a  dark-coloured 
solution,  it  undoubtedly  contains  the  substance  in  question.  Some- 
times, when  the  particles  are  too  small  to  be  discerned  by  the  naked 
eye,  they  may  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  and  their  solution  in 
water  watched. 

Again,  the  presence  of  burnt  sugar  may  be  detected  by  adopting 
the  f<ulowing  process : — From  a  weired  Quantity  of  dried  cofiee  an 
infusion  in  cold  water  is  to  be  prepared ;  tnis  must  be  evaporated  in  a 
water-bath,  dried,  and  tasted.  If  the  extract  be  dark-coloured,  brittle, 
and  possess  the  bitter  taste  of  burnt  sugar,  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
presence  of  that  substance. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  any  process  by  which  the  quantity  of 
burnt  sugar  present  can  be  accurately  determined,  seeing  that  the 
extract  fumisned  by  pure  cofiee  varies  very  greatly,  and  that  of  adul- 
terated cofiee  to  a  still  more  considerable  extent ;  while  also  the  com- 
position of  the  burnt  sugar  is  so  much  changed,  that  its  exact  amount 
cannot  be  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  grape  sugar,  but  this 
method  gives,  at  least  approximately,  the  quantity  of  burnt  sugar 
present. 

On  the  detection  cf  Venetian  red, — Sometimes  when  the  Venetian 
red  has  been  carelessly  incorporated  with  the  cofiee,  particles  of  it  may 
be  detected  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  it  can  be  dis- 
covered in  this  way.  The  process  to  be  adopted  in  ordinary  cases  is 
as  follows : — ^A  portion  of  the  suspected  cofiee  is  to  be  incinerated, 
and  the  colour  of  the  ash  noted ;  if  this  be  deeplv  coloured  and  of  a 
rusty  red  or  yellowish  hue,  then  Venetian  red,  reddle,  or  some  analo- 
gous earthy  substance  has  been  mixed  with  the  cofiee. 

If  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  iron  present,  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  article  should  be  incinerated,  the  ash  boiled 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  solution  the  iron  estimated 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  ^ven  under  ^  Tea.' 

On  the  estimation  of  mlica, — Silica  may  occur  in  one  or  both  of  two 
forms — namely,  as  chemically  bound  silica,  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  substance  or  substances  forming  the  article,  and, 
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BecondlY)  as  extraneoua  silica  or  sand.  They  may  be  thus  discriminated 
and  estimated  separately ;  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  article,  say  three 
granmiosy  are  incmerated  in  a  platinum  capsule,  the  ash  is  boiled  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
water-bath.  The  dried  residue  is  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  treated  with  boiling  water ;  the  silica  only  in  its  two  forms  will 
remain  undissolved.  It  is  separated  by  filtration,  incinerated,  and 
weighed.  Thus  the  total  amount  of  silica  is  ascertained.  It  is  then 
boiled  for  some  time  with  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
only  dissolves  the  chemically  bound  silica,  or  that  part  which  had 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  ash.  The  sand  remains  undia- 
solved,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water,  incinerated, 
and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  the  proportion  of  chemically 
combing  silica. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CHICORY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OK  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 

Chicort,  succory,  or  wild  endive,  Cychorium  IntyhvSy  belongs  to 
the  same  natural  funily  of  plants  as  the  dandelion,  namely,  Compo^ 
sita.  It  is  indigenous,  and  may  be  seen  powiiw  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  by  the  road  or  hedge-side ;  it  mav  oe  recopfnised  by  the 
compound  character  of  its  flowers,  and  their  bright  and  beautiful  blue 
colour.  It  blossoms  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  In  its 
natural  state  the  stem  rises  from  one  to  three  feet  ni^,  but  when 
cultivated  it  shoots  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  root  runs 
deep  into  the  pound,  and  is  white  and  fleshy,  and  yields  a  milky 
juice.  It  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  this  country  as  an  herbage 
plant,  its  exceUence  in  this  respect  having  been  strongly  insisted  upon 
Dy  the  late  Arthur  Young. 

In  (Germany,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands  and  in 
France,  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  root,  which 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.  The  root  is  taken  up  just  before  the 
plant  blossoms,  and  when  roasted,  lard  or  sometimes  butter  is  added 
in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  lard  to  I  cwt.  of  the  kiln-dried  root. 
When  ground  and  exposed  to  the  air,  chicory  absorbs  water  readily, 
and  beoDmee  moist  and  clammy.  When  prepared  on  a  laige  scale, 
the  roots  are  partially  dried  and  sold  to  the  manu&cturers  of  the 
article,  who  wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  kiln-dry  them,  and  grind 
them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a  powder. 

The  powder  of  the  roasted  roots  bears  striking  resemblance  t4> 
ground  coffee,  and  is  still  extensively  used  in  Prussia,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany ;  but  as  it  wants  the  essential  oil,  and  the  rich  aromatic 
flavour  of  coffee,  the  caffeine  and  the  caffeo-tannic  acid,  it  has  little  in 
common  vnth  the  latter,  except  its  colour,  and  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  bevond  its  cheapness. 

Notwithstanding  that  chicory  *  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except 
its  cheapness/  and  that  it  is  used  exclusively  to  adulterate  coffee,  it 
has  of  late  je^ups  been  raised  in  great  quantity  in  this  country^  in  the 
counties  of  Surrey,  Bedford,  and  York. 

Foreign  chicory  is  considered  to  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of 
TSigKali  growth^  and  is  consequently  much  dearer. 
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COMPOSITION  OP  CHICORY. 

Chicory  root  has  been  subjected  to  examination  and  analysis  hy 
Dr.  Letheby  at  the  author*8  request,  and  the  following  is  his  report  on 
the  results  obtained,  namely, — 

*  1  St.  In  its  recent,  or  raw  state. 

'  2nd.  In  the  kiln-dried  condition. 

'  drd.  In  the  roasted  and  powdered  form,  an  it  is  used  for  the 
adulteration  of  coffee. 

^  The  raw  root  furnishes  a  milky  jmce,  which  owes  its  opacity  to 
the  presence  of  an  inert  vegetable  substance  named  Inuiine.  ^The 
juice  is  veiT  bitter,  and,  when  filtered  and  heated,  it  shows,  by  its 
turbidity,  that  it  contains  a  small  quantity  of  albumen. 

'  When  macerated  in  cold  water,  it  yields  about  13  per  cent,  of 
solid  matter  or  extractive,  which  gives  to  the  solution  a  very  bitter 
taste.  By  Fehling^s  test,  it  was  found  that  the  raw  root  contained 
I'l  per  cent,  of  grape-fiugar  or  glucose. 

'  The  kUn-drted  root  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  preceding?* 
but  in  a  higher  degree,  for  water  extracts  about  50  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter ;  and  the  solution  furnished  to  Fehling*s  test  as  much  as  10*5 
per  cent,  of  sugar. 

'Neither  of  these  specimens  exhibited  the  least  trace  of  starch, 
but  by  boiling  in  water,  filtering,  and  cooling,  they  yielded  a  small 
quantity  of  a  white  powder,  which  has  aU  the  characters  of  Inuiine. 

'  The  absence  of  starch  in  the  state  in  which  the  root  is  ordinarily 
used  is  also  conclusively  shown  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  an^l 
we  find  that  the  tissue  contains  abtmdance  of  cellulose,  which,  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gives  a  product  that  renders  iodine 
blue. 

'  The  roasted  chicory  root  yields  from  45  to  65  per  cent,  of  soluble 
extractive.  Its  solution  in  water  is  acid,  and  it  does  not  possess  the 
peculiar  bitter  taste  of  the  raw  root ;  but  the  taste  of  the  liquid  is 
more  like  that  of  burnt  sugar.  The  copper  test  shows  the  presenoe  of 
from  10  to  13  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

'  The  following  analyses  represent  the  percentage  composition  of 
the  root  in  its  dinerent  conditions : — 

Raw  Root.    Kiln-dried. 


Hygroscopic  moisture  . 

77-0 

Ift-O 

Gammy  matter  (like  pecline) 

7-5 

20-8 

Glaooee,  or  grape  sugar 

1-1 

10-6 

Bitter  extractive . 

4-0 

19-3 

Fatty  matter        .... 

0-6 

1-9 

Cellaloee,  inuiine,  &  woody  matter 

9-0 

29-5 

Ash 

0-8 

8H) 

100-0         lOOK) 
'  The  composition  of  the  roasted  root  was  as  follows : — 
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1st  Specimen.  2nd  Specimen. 


Hygroscopic  moisture  . 

14-5 

12-8 

Gummy  matter    .       .       .       . 

9-6 

14-9 

Glaooee 

12-2 

10-4 

Matter  like  burnt  sugar 

29-1 

24-4 

Fatty  matter       .       .       .       . 

2-0 

2-2 

Brown  or  burnt  woody  matter 

28-4 

28-6 

Ash 

4-8 

6*8 

100-0  100-0 

Messrs.  Gialiam,  Stenhouse,  and  Campbell  ^  found  in  four  samples 
of  chicory  the  following  percentages  of  grape-sugar : — 

Raw.  Boasted. 

Foreign  chicory 2S-76  11*98 

Gnemaey     „        .        .        .       .        80-49  15-96 

English        „        .        .        .        .        86-28  17*98 

Torlcshire    „       .       .       .       .       82*06  9*86 

It  is  evident  from  these  analyses,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  found 
by  Dr.  Letheby  in  the  raw  root  was  much  less  than  that  usually  present. 

The  quantities  of  sugar  in  mangold-wurzel,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips, 
beet,  and  dandelion  roots  were  found  to  be  nearly  as  great  as  in  chicory, 
and  hence  the  sugar  present  in  it  does  not  afford  a  means  by  which  it  may 
be  disting^shed  from  other  9weet  roots  when  mixed  with  coffee  (p.  164). 

By  an  examination  of  the  analyses  above  given,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  root  does  not  contain  anything  which  can  possibly  b<^  regarded  as 
a  substitute  for  coffee.  It  wiU  be  also  manifest  that  in  the  process  of 
roasting  the  bitter  principle  of  the  recent  root  is  partly  destroyed,  and  that 
by  the  torrefaction  of  the  saccharine  and  other  constituents  a  quantity  of 
caramel  is  produced  which  has  no  virtue  beyond  that  of  burnt  sugar. 

The  chief  constituents  of  chicory,  therefore,  are  the  pum,  glucose — 
converted  into  caramel  by  roasting — tnulinef  celluloee,  and  various 
mineral  saits.  The  oil,  sometimes  amounting  to  nearly  5  per  cent.^  is 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  lard  used  in  the  roasting.  The 
nitroffen  in  chicory  is  less  than  that  found  in  coffee,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  allcaloid  found  in  the  latter.  The  nitrogen  varies  in 
chicory  from  1*42  to  1*86  per  cent 

Tlie  ash  of  the  samples  analysed  by  Dr.  Letheby  had  the  following 
composition : — 


Chloride  of  potassium  . 
Sulphate  of  potash 
Phosphate  of  potash     . 

„        of  magnesia 

„         of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 
Sand     .... 


IstSpedmen.  2nd  Specimen. 


0-22 

0-46 

0-97 

0-98 

1-41 

1-87 

0*80 

0*58 

0*40 

0*81 

0*10 

0-26 

0-20 

0*20 

0-70 

2*20 

4*80 


6*80 


1  Chemkal  Bepoit  on  the  mode  of  detecting  vegetable  sabstances  mixed  with 
ooffM^  Dec  1852. 
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Mr.  Allen  ^ves  the  average  ash  of  chicory  at  about  5  per  cent.,  of 
which  two-fifths  only  are  soluble  in  water,  whereas  three-fourthB  of 
coffee  ash  are  dissolyeid  by  that  menstruum. 

The  followinjBf  represents  the  percentage  composition  of  the  asih  of 
four  samples  oi  chicory,  according  to  Messrs.  Graham  and  Sten- 
house: — 


1     Darkest 

English 

t    Engllih. 

Gucmwj. 

1  Yorkshire. 

Potash 

83-48 

24-88 

29-.^6 

32-07 

Soda 

8-12 

16-10 

2-04 

3-81 

Lime 

9-38 

9-60 

6-00 

531 

Magnesia 

f>-27 

7-22 

8-42 

8-85 

Se^quioxide  of  iron 

3-81 

818 

5-82 

8-52 

Sulphuric  acid 

10-29 

10\53 

5-38 

6-01 

Chlorine 

4-98 

4-68 

3-23 

4-56 

Carbonic  acid . 

1-78    * 

2-88 

2-80 

319 

Phosphoric  acid 

10-G6 

11-27 

7-06 

6-65 

Silica      .... 

8-81 

2-61 

12-75 

10-52 

Sand      .... 

9-32 

1 

8-08 

23*10 

20-19 

!   100-85 

99-98 

100-66 

99-68 

Messrs.  Graham  and  Stenhouse  found  the  silica  and  sand  insoluble 
in  acids  to  be,  in  four  samples  of  roasted  chicory,  as  follows: — 10-69, 
18-13)  30*71  y  and  35-85  per  cent,  of  the  ash;  the  quantities  of  this 
siHca  soluble  in  alkali,  representing  the  chemically  combined  chicory, 
was,  in  the  same  samples,  8*08,  9*32,  20*19,  and  23*10  parts.  The  ulica 
insoluble  in  thu  alkali  was,  of  coune,  deriyed  from  the  sand  and  dirt 
adhering  to  the  imperfectly  cleansed  roots. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ash  of  chiooiy, 
as  contrasted  with  the  ash  of  coffee,  are  the  presence  of  notable  aoan* 
tities  of  soda  and  chlorine,  and  the  large  amount  of  seequioxide  oi  mm 
and  siHca. 


BTRTTCTUHX  07  CHIOORT  BOOT. 

In  the  raw  chicory  root  four  parts  or  structures  may  be  distin- 
guished with  facility:  ceUs,  dotted  vesseU^  ves$ei$  of  the  latex f  and 
woodyJSbre. 

When  the  adulterating  grinder  or  merchant,  in  the  sficxsej  of  hia 
own  warehouse,  first  reduced  chicory  root,  parsnips,  com,  beuia,  &c., 
to  charred  and  nearly  impalpable  powders,  the  idea  probably  neyer 
entered  his  mind  that  enough  of  the  diBtinctiye  atmctun]  charac;|er8 


.^ 


i^r; 


»s* 


-•.  I 


u 


.>i 
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<  of  each  of  thew  snIstaucM  Btill  ramMiied  undeatroyed,  to  eoaUe  ', 
.  the  man  of  sdeuce  to  drag  ta  light  his  guilty  deeds,  and  to  det«ct 
'  th»r  pree^ice  in  every  pucel  of  tulolteiated  coffee  sent  out  from  bis 
pranuws. 

In  the  toasted  and  churred  ehicorj  root  the  Bame  stnictuieg  may  be 
detected  sa  axe  dietiiiKuiehftble  in  tbe  raw  or  unroagted  root. 

The  chief  port  of  the  root  is  made  up  of  little  utricles  or  celb. 
These  are  geueraUy  of  a   rounded  fonu,   but  sometimes  tbe;  are 


Fngnwnt  of  Bojisnn CmcoBT  Boor, UkM Dram* imnple of  adnKmtodiuffK, 
■hmvliiKtlBaDiaf  wlil(Ai!ll«p(lIiclp(nj«aiuUtate4.  Dnmtiwlth thaCoiten 
Lnoidk,  ftnd  mignUled  140  diuuten. 

mrrovr  and  elongated.  The  former  occut  where  the  pressure  is 
k«Bt  and  the  root  soft;  the  Utter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Teaeelfl  (fig.  43). 

The  SotUd  wmeU  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  central  and 
harder  parts  of  the  root,  which  .thej  tiaverse  in  bundles :  thej  are 
cylindrical  nn1»Bnched  tubes,  tapering  to  a  point  at  either  extremity, 
«iid  eli^antly  morlied  on  the  Bur&ce  with  ehort  flbrea,  describing  an 
interrupted  Bpiral  couiae  (fig.  44). 

In  studying  the  structure  of  chicory  root,  we  ba-vB  clearly  made  out 
the  origin  of  the  dotted  vessels  in  narrow  elongated  cells,  tapering  to 
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a  ^arp  point  ftt  either  end,  %t  fint  smooth,  but  nihwquentlj  «xhibitiiig 
fiuDt  oblique  markiogs. 

The  veeselB  of  the  Ut«z,  vasa  {aoMwntiii,  am  preaent  in  mostplanta, 
haviiig  B.  milky  juice  or  wp ;  they  form  taftDched  and  frequently 
anastomosing  tobea,  of  amallar  diameter  than  the  dotted  ToaMM,  and 
with  Huooth  memuanous  parietca  (%.  46). 


Fngnmit  otRo*Bm>CtiicosTB(KiT,tkt«itRni*Mm|il«o(>diitt«nt*deoffM, 
shoving  the  dotted  or  InterraptodiplnlTnBf^  whkAp*B  In  bazuDBthTDOgb 

the  ogntnl  pvB  o(  Um  nnt.    Dnwn  with  Um  C*Bwrm  LoddK,  ud  m^iilBsd 

Them  TMBelj  afford  a  uaefdl  meaDS  by  which  chicory  may  ba  distin- 
guished from  most  other  roots  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  coSee. 

The  voody  fibre  of  chicory  root  does  not  present  any  maildngB  «r 
other  peculiaiitiea  of  structure  of  a  diatinctive  cbaractw. 

PBOPBKTIBB  or  CHICOBT. 

Kecent  chicory  toot  is  possessed  of  activa  medicinal  propertiee,  in 
coiuequenca  of  which  it  haslonff  been  included  in  the' Mat«riaMedk».' 

Theee  propertiu  resemble  cbeely  those  of  the  allied  pknt,  the  dau- 
delioa,  in  reference  to  which  we  find,  in  the  work  of  In.  Permia,  the 
following  obaerrations : — 

'  Its  obriooa  effects  are  those  of  a  stomachic  and  tonic.  In  laifre 
doaaa  it  acts  ai  a  mild  qierient.    Its  diuretic  operation  is  1««  obviooa 
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And  constant  In  TBrious  chronic  dieeues.  its  continued  use  ii 
attended  with  alteraldva  and  resolvent  affects;- out  where  the  digMtin 
organs  are  weak,  and  rendily  disorderod,  taraxacum  ia  very  apt  to  oa 
caaion  djspepua,  flatolencj,  pain,  and  diarrhoea.' 


TU*  cncnTing  Teprntntii  thu  nurrov  iind  branched  Tetaela  ( rniii  imUmrial,  n 
of  tbe  not  Is  prlndpi^;  nudr  up, 

Thece  remarks  of  course  apply  to  the  recent  root.  Profeeaor  John- 
ston, whose  views  appeer  to  us  more  &vourable  than  the  bets  wanant, 
tbuB  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  roeated  cbicor;': — 

'  It  poMosiea  in  no  degree  the  pleaaant  aroma  which  leconuneDds 
the  genuine  roasted  coffee. 

'lite  active  ingiediento  in  roasted  chicory  are,  first,  the  empyrea- 
matic  volatile  oil :  this  is  {tfodueed  during  the  roasting ;  and  tbough 
>  '  CbeinUtrr  o'  Common  LU«.' 
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not  BO  fragrant,  this  oil  probably  exercises  upon  the  system  some  of 
the  gently  excitinor,  nerve-sootlting,  and  hunger-staying  influence  of 
the  similar  ingredients  contained  in  tea  and  coifee ;  and,  second,  the 
bitter  principle.  When  taken  unmixed,  this  substance  is  to  many, 
while  they  are  unaccustomed  to  it,  not  only  disagreeable,  but  nauseous 
in  a  high  depree.  It  may,  however,  like  luany  other  bitter  principles, 
possess,  as  I  have  said,  a  tonic  or  strengthening  property.  Taken  in 
moderate  quantities  these  ingredients  of  chicory  are  probably  not  in- 
jurious to  health,  but  by  prolonged  and  frequent  use  they  produce 
heartburn,  cramp  in  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  acidity  in  the 
mouth,  constipation  with  intermittent  diarrhoea,  weakness  of  the 
limbs,  tremblings,  sleeplessness,  a  drunken  cloudiness  of  the  senses, 
&c.  &c.  At  the  best,  therefore,  chicory  is  a  substitute  for  coffee, 
to  which  only  those  to  whom  the  price  is  an  object  ought  to  have 
recourse.' 

For  ourselves,  we  would  remark  that,  while  chicory  is  substituted 
to  an  enormous  extent  for  coffee,  it  yet  possesses  none  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  true  substitute.  We  believe  that  the  quantity  of 
' empyreumatic  essential  oil'  present  is  infinitesimal,  and  that  the 
'  bitter  principle '  consists  chieny  of  burnt  sugar. 

Although  we  are  not  disposed  to  attach,  therefore,  much  weight  to 
these  so-called  active  ingredients  in  roasted  chicory,  it  is  yet  certain  that 
it  does  contain  constituents  possessing  active  and  medicinal  properties 
not  of  a  desirable  character  in  an  article  of  food. 

Thus,  i%is  very  certain  that  the  infusion  of  roasted  chicoiy  is 
aperient. 

In  proof  of  this  we  will  cite  the  results  of  some  observations  of 
our  own. 

Three  persons  partook  of  chicory  at  breakfast  The  infusion  was 
dark-coloured,  thicK,  destitute  of  the  agreeable  and  refreshing  aroma 
so  characteristic  of  coffee,  and  was  of  a  bitter  taste. 

Each  individual  experienced,  for  some  time  after  drinking  the  infu- 
sion, a  sensation  of  heaviness,  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  stomach,  and 
great  indisposition  to  exertion ;  in  two,  headache  set  in ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  bowels  were  relaxed. 

In  second  and  third  trials  of  the  chicory,  the  same  feelings,  weight 
at  the  stomach,  and  want  of  energy,  were  experienced,  but  no  headache 
or  diarrhoea. 

Several  other  trials  were  subsequently  made,  with  nearly  similar 
results. 

But  chicory,  it  will  be  said,  is  seldom  taken  alone  in  this  country, 
and  when  mixed  with  coffee  these  efiects  are  not  produced* 

T970  persons  partook,  for  a  considerable  period,  twice  a  day,  of  an 
article  denominated  coffee,  costing  one  shilling  and  sixpence  a  pound, 
and  lai)rely  adulterated  with  chicory:  during  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
time  they  both  suffered  more  or  less  from  diarrhoea. 

From  the  result  of  these  trials,  therefore,  we  are  wairanted  in  con- 
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eluding  that  at  least  some  doubt  is  attached  to  the  assertion  of  the 
'  wholesome*  properties  of  chicory  root  as  an  article  of  diet. 

So  well  are  mothers  in  France  and  Germany  acquainted  with  the 
aperient  properties  of  chicory,  that  they  frequently  give  infants  and 
young  children  a  strong  infusion  of  the  roasted  root  as  an  aperient,  pre- 
ferring it  to  ordinary  medicine  on  account  of  its  less  disa^eeable  flavour. 

Again,  it  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  oculist  in  Vienna,  Professor 
Beer,  that  the  continual  use  of  chicory  seriously  affects  the  neryous 
system,  and  gives  rise  to  blindness  from  amaurosis. 

These  are  serious  effects  of  the  use  of  chicory,  and  should  make  those 
in  authority  hesitate  before  they  foster  the  use  of  this  article  by  giving 
to  its  sale  an  undue  and  unfair  preference. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chicory  used  is  grown  in  this  country,  and 
does  not  pay  any  duty;  and  yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  mixed  to  any 
extent  with  coffee,  an  article  bearing  a  high  duty. 

Of  the  '  nutritive*  properties  of  cnicory,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wood 
entertained  so  high  an  opmion,  we  need  say  but  little,  feeling  assured 
that  the  reader  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  assertion,  that  a  mouthful  of  good  wheaten  bread  contains  more 
nourishment  than  a  cup  of  infusion  of  chicory. 

Chicory  and  coffee,  then,  may  be  thus  contrasted. 

They  differ  from  each  other  in  their  botanical  nature,  in  chemical 
composition,  and  in  physiological  action  and  properties. 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  or  seed  of  a  tree,  while  chicory  is  the  succulent 
root  of  a  herbaceous  plant.  Now  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  of 
all  parts  of  vegetables,  the  fruit  and  seeds  usually  possess  the  most 
active  properties :  this  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  freely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and'  air — agencies 
which  promote  chemical  changes  in  the  plant,  and  so  efiect  the 
elaboration  of  those  complex  organic  substances  on  which  the  activity 
of  vegetables  depends.  On  the  other  hand^  it  must  be  manifest,  that, 
as  the  roots  are  removed  from  the  influence  of  these  powerftil  agencies, 
they  cannot  be  so  richly  endowed  with  active  properties ;  and,  indeed, 
there  are  but  few  roots  which  contain  either  alkaloid  or  volatile  oil 
— ^the  constituents  which  give  to  coffee  its  peculiar  virtues.  The  dis- 
tinction, therefore,  between  the  properties  oi  the  seeds  and  roots  of 
plants  is  very  important,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  case  before  us. 

The  infxiaion  of  the  one  is  heavy,  mawbsh,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
aroma ;  that  of  the  other  is  light,  iragrant,  and  refreshing. 

Cofiee  contains,  as  already  shown,  at  least  three  active  principles,  or 
constituentSt  viz.,  the  volatile  oil,  the  tannin,  and  the  alkaloid  caffeine; 
in  chicory  there  are  no  analogous  constituents. 

Coffee  exerts  on  the  system  marked  and  highly  important  physio- 
logical effects,  of  a  beneficial  character.  There  is  no  proof  that  chicory 
exerts  any  one  of  these  effects,  while  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
the  properties  which  it  does  possess  are  not  really  hurtful. 
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ASULTEBATIOITB  OP  CHICOBT. 

Whatt  chicory  adulterated?  A  substance  used  to  adulterate 
another  article,  itself  adulterated  P  Impossible  I  Improbable  aa  the 
thing  appears,  it  is  nerertheless  true. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  all  the  vegetable  substances  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  coffee  require  to  be  charred  or  roasted,  and  tiiat 
to  effect  this  a  siutable  apparatus  is  required,  such  as  but  few  retail 
grrocers  possess,  it  at  once  becomes  at  least  probaUe  that  these  substances 
are  prepared  for  them  by  other  parties. 

This  impression  acquires  increased  force  when  it  becomes  known 
that  the  majority  of  grocers  buy  their  chicory,  not  in  nibs,  but  m 
powder,  and  that  this  is  sujpplied  to  them  by  certain  wholesale  chicory 
nouses,  which  charge  for  it,  in  general,  a  less  price  than  for  the  nibs, 
or  unground  root  itself,  or  than  genuine  chicory  powder  can  be  fairly 
sold  at 

The  substances  which  are  either  substituted  for  chicory,  or  mixed 
with  it,  are  yery  numerous ;  several  of  these  we  have  ouiselvee 
detected,  while  others  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  by 
different  parties.  They  include  all  those  employed  m  the  adulteration 
of  coffee 'y  indeed  the  greater  number  of  substances  met  with  in 
adulterated  coffee  are  introduced  into  it  through  the  chicoiy  with 
which  it  is  mixed. 

This  conclusion  is  deduced  not  only  from  the  examination  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  samples  of  powdered  chicory,  but  from  evidence 
derived  from  other  sources. 

Dr.  Pereira,  in  1845,  published  in  the  'Pharmaceutical  Journal* 
two  very  useful  articles  on  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory : 
from  the  first  of  these—  that  on  coffee— we  extract  the  following 
remarks : —  « 

*  But  while  the  grocers,  on  the  one  hand,  cheat  their  customers  by 
adulterating  coffee  with  chicory,  the  chicory  dealers  in  turn  cheat  the 
grocers  by  adulterating  chicory ; '  and  he  then  goes  on  to  describe 
certain  adulterations  of  chicory,  as  those  with  Hambro'  powder  and 
coffee^ights. 

Another  circumstance  which  proves  not  only  that  chicoiy  is  adul- 
terated, but  also  that  the  sellers  of  chicory  powder  are  in  some  ca^ee 
parties  to  the  adulteration,  is  that  the  powder  is  A>metimee  sold  under 
the  market  price  at  which  genuine  chicory  can  be  procured. 

The  sutetances  with  which  chicoir  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
adulterated  are,  as  already  stated,  all  tnose  artides  which  have  been 
enumerated  under  coffee ;  namely,  different  kinds  of  roasted  com,  as 
wheats  and  rye^  beansy  acomsy  carrotSy  mangoldHWwrtely  beet'Voot,  tmcdutty 
baked  liverSy  bwnt  euyar  or  liack  jacky  Venetian  red,  and  other  analogous 
red  earths. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  carrots  and  parsnips,  3£r.  Gay,  in  evidence 
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before  the  Puliameiitery  Oommittee  of  1666,  under  tlie  pieudency  of 
the  late  Mr.  Scholefietd,  made  the  folluwing  statement : — 

'  I  lemamber,  one  year  when  chicocj  was  worth  21J,  per  ton,  manu- 
bcturing  700  toiu  of  carrots  into  chieorj.  The;  were  gtuwa  br  one 
ffentleman  in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  house  where  I  wab,  and  also 
8S0  tone  of  poranipB.' 

Beeidee  the  above-named  artaclee,  '  cofi^^fiigiU'  nnd  '  Hambro' 
powder'  have  been  used,  as  also,  it  has  been  aUeged,  exhaiuied  tan, 
known  aa  eroaU,  and  oak-bark  potoder. 

The  following^  engTavings  exhibit  the  microscopical  chareclets  of 

Tiff.  M. 


ehicoiT  adnllBtated  with  wheat  flour,  also  with  a  substance  resembling 
ground  acorn  (figs.  46  and  47). 

Aceording  to  Dr.  Pereini,  '  SmiAro'  pwoder  consists  of  roasted  and 
groond  peas,  ic.,  coloured  with  Venetian  red.  The  tenu  ci^ee^/lighU 
H  applied  to  the  thin  membraDous  coat  (endocarp)  which  sepaiates 
finm  the  cofiee~seed  in  the  act  of  roasting.' 

In  Dr.  Pereiia'e  article  on  chicorj  we  meet  with  the  following  re- 
marks in  reference  to  Vene^n  red ; — 
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*  la  a  prerions  number  we  eiiJained  the  nature  of  Venttiitn  rei. 
It  IB  eesentiallj  tbe  seoquioiide  of  iron,  obtftined  b;  calcining  common 
copperas  (nilpbata  of  iron).    The  difierant  colours  of  tl^  iirodact 


a  a,  eelli  oIMeoiy ;  i  b,  fngmonta  oontslnlng  niuutrona  itarcta  mipuaclei,  »■ 
mutallng  ttiou  o(  onini  I  cc.Be|j>nt«  etuch  gruii)« ;  d  rf,  pnrtlnns  of  ■  brnvn 
menibraaa,  without  ftppuent  orgsoiBfttloD,  rexy  oominoiiiy  olKved,  Bod  cic- 
riTsd  bom  Un  («M  of  Ibe  Hed. 

ig  produced  bj  adultemtion.  Our  iDformant  (a  manuiactarer)  told  lu 
that  Venetian  red  was  '  adulterated  te  snit  tbe  variouB  prices  of  the 
market.'  We  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  pir  into  tbe  nature  of  the 
adulteretinf^  ingredient,  but  a  fnend  suggeeta  tbat  it  is  rtddte,  tbe 
substance  used  for  marking  sheep. 

'  Venetian  red  lA,  we  believe,  the  principal  substance  at  pteeent  used 
for  colouring  chicory ;  oceasionallv  other  agents  have  been  employed. 
A  dealer  t^fla  uB  tbat  be  once  bought  a  qusntitj'  of  chicory  which  con- 
tained SO  per  cent,  of  logwood  and  mahogany  iatt' 
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SEBXTLTS  OF  THE  EXAMTirATION  OF  SAMPLES. 

The  results  of  the  microscopical  examination,  made  some  years  since, 
of  Mrty-four  samples  of  chicoi^  powder,  some  of  which  were  pur- 
chased of  different  grocers  and  others  obtained  from  manufacturers, 
were, — 

First,  ThBt  fourteen  samples  were  adulterated. 

Second,  That  in  ntjie  the  adulteration  consisted  of  roasted  com. 

Third,  That  ground  scorched  beans  were  present  in  four  of  the 
samples. 

Fourth,  That  in  one  c&se  ground  acorns  was  detected. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  twenty-three  other  samples  made 
at  a  subsequent  period  were, — 

First,  That  ueoen  or  one-half  of  the  samples  toere  adulterated. 

Second,  That  four  of  the  chicory  powders  were  adulterated  with 
roasted  wheat. 

Third,  That  ground  acorns  were  present  in  an  equal  number  of 


Fourth,  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  sawdust ^  and  one  mahogany 
sawdust. 

Fifth,  That  mangold-'umrz^  was  detected  in  one  of  the  chicories. 

Sixth,  That  in  one  instance  roasted  carrot  was  present. 

Lastly,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  thirty^'ght  additional 
samples  of  chicory,  both  as  purchased  from  shops  and  as  procured  from 
manufacturers,  and  which  examination  was  instituted  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  Venetian  red  or  other  analogous  fer* 
ruginons  earth  was  employed  to  colour  chio(Mry,  were, — 

First,  That  out  of  the  eighteen  samples  of  chicory  procured  from 
manufacturers,  ^00  were  adulterated  with  roasted  wheat  farina. 

Second,  That  several  of  the  samples  yielded  a  colour^  ash^  derived 
in  some  cases  in  part  from  the  soil  in  which  the  chicory  had  been 
grown,  and  from  which  the  roots  had  been  but  imperfectly  freed. 

Third,  That  out  of  the  sivfeen  samples  of  chicory  purchased  at  the 
establishments  of  different  gi-ocers  in  the  metropolis,  one  was  adul- 
terated with  roasted  farina. 

Fourth,  That  the  ashes  of  several  of  the  samples  were  highly  coloured^ 

indicating  the  presence  of  some  red  ferruginous  earth,  as  reddle  or 

Venetian  red.    In  two  samples  the  incorporation  was  so  imperfect 

that  we  were  enabled  to  separate  large  particles  of  the  Venetian  red 

from  the  chicoiy  powder. 

We  have  now  shown. 

That  chicory,  an  article  used  to  adulterate  another  article,  is  itself 
largely  adulterated ; 

That  the  dealers  in  or  manu&cturers  of  chicory  are  in  many  cases 
the  parties  who  practise  this  adulteration. 

VVe  are  sorry,  however,  to  declare  that  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  retail  grocers  do  not  themselves  adulterate  the  chicory  they  vend. 
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we  are  unable  to  acquit  tlLem  of  guilty  knowledge  of  and  participation 
in  the  fi:aud :  this  Imowledge  is  displajed  in  the  &ct  that  the  ftooa 
frequently  purchases  chicory  in  powder  at  a  price  at  which  it  u  not 
possible  to  procure  genuine  chicory. 

The  prices  demanded  for  the  several  samples  analysed  varied  from 
6d,  to  Is.  per  lb.;  the  ordinary  charge  being  8d,  The  price  of  chicory 
in  powder  to  the  trade  ranged  in  general  from  20».  to  d2<.  per  cwt. ; 
thus  the  profit  of  the  retail  grocer  on  the  sale  of  chicory  powder  was 
seldom  under  cent  per  cent.,  and  often  much  above  it. 

On  the  detection  of  the  adiUteratiom  of  chicory, — The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  May  1850,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that '  having  desired  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue  to  state  whether 
there  was  any  ready  and  available  proof  of  the  mixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee,  he  ha!a  received  a  reply  to  the  effect,  that  four  experienced 
persona  having  been  employed  in  making  experiments,  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  was,  that  neither  by  chemical  tests,  nor  in  any  other  way, 
could  they  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the  mixture 
contained  chicory  or  not.'  On  being  reminded  of  this  Report  by  Mr. 
Scholefield,  Mr.  George  Phillips  made  this  notable  reply: — '  Yes,  that 
is  as  far  back  as  1849.  The  fact  is,  the  subject  had  not  then  been 
studied  as  regards  the  adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory.' 

So  that  at  that  time,  on  the  admission  thus  publicly  avowed  by  the 
chief  scientific  authority  then  connected  with  the  Excise,  the  grocers, 
for  anything  the  Excise  could  do,  might  adulterate  their  coffee  and 
chicory  as  much  as  they  pleased  I  Pretty  protection  of  the  revenue 
truly! 

Notwithstanding  this  formal  and  apparently  authoritative  state- 
ment, the  fact  is  thftt  few  things  are  easier  of  detection  than  the  pre- 
sence of  chicory  in  coffee  by  means  of  the  microscope :  the  detection 
of  the  adulterations  of  chicory  itself  are  for  the  most  part  not  more 
difficult. 

The  identification  of  chicory  with  certainty,  either  in  the  pure 
state,  or  when  mixed  with  other  articles,  by  other  means  than  the 
microscope,  is  by  no  means  easy,  if  it  be  not  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  science. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  coffee  and  chicory  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  manner  in  which  they  comport  themselves  when  placed 
on  the  surfieu^  of  water ;  the  chicory  powder,  it  is  said,  soon  sinks, 
while  coffee  floats.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  samples  of  chicory 
examined  this  test  completely  failed,  as  the  powder  did  not  sink,  but 
rested  on  the  8ur£Btce  for  a  considerable  time,  and  continued  perfectly 
dry — a  result  possibly  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  lard  used  in 
the  roasting  of  the  nibs. 

Another  way  recommended  to  detect  an  admixture  of  chicory  with 
coffee,  is  to  add  some  of  tibe  suspected  powder  to  cold  water.  If 
chicory  be  present,  the  water  will  quickly  become  coloured,  and  by  the 
depth  of  the  colour  the  proportion  of  chicory  may  be  guessed  at.  This 
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method  is,  howerer,  utterly  fallacious,  since  the  colour  may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  burnt  sugar,  so  commonly  used,  or  of  roasted  wheats 
carrot,  and  other  similar  substances. 

The  adulteration  with  chicory  has  been  attempted  to  be  established 
by  the  relative  specific  gravities  of  infusions  made  from  equal  quantities 
of  coffee  and  chicory.  It  has  been  found  that  infusion  of  cofiee  is  of 
much  lower  specific  eravity  than  one  of  chicory,  the  difference  in  fact 
being  about  1  to  3 ;  but  since  other  sweet  roots,  as  well  as  maize,  rye, 
&c.,  yield  infusions  equally  heavy  with  that  of  chicory,  the  test  is  use- 
less as  a  means  of  detennining  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  coffi^e 
with  chicorv.  The  colour  of  the  infusion  and  its  specific  gravity, 
doubtless  atford  rough  and  general  indications  as  to  whether  anv  par- 
ticular samples  of  coffee  are  genuine  or  not,  but  it  is  impossible  by 
these  characters  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the 
adulteration  practised. 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  chicory  by  chemical  means  arises  from 
the  absence  of  any  peculiar  and  distinctive  principles  in  the  roasted 
root.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  with  the  view  to  discover 
some  chaiacteristic  reactions  and  neculiarities  of  composition ;  Messrs. 
Graham,  Stenhous^,  and  Campbell  especially  have  directed  theb  atten- 
tion to  this  subject. 

These  chemists  have,  among  other  points,  endeavoured  to  make 
use  of  the  colour  and  specific  gravity  of  Ijie  different  infusions  used  as 
a  means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  coffee  with  chicory  and  other 
roots ;  but  these  data  are  not  capable  of  affording  any  specific  informa- 
tion, although  they  are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  establish  the  general 
fact  of  adulteration.     (Table,  p.  164.) 

They  have  also  endeavoui^  to  avail  themselves  of  the  presence  of 
j^ucose  or  ffrape^migar  in  chicorv  as  a  means  of  discrimination ;  thus, 
while  the  sugar  in  roasted  cofiSae  rarely  exceeds  1  per  cent.,  and  is 
usually  only  half  this  quantity,  in  roasted  chicory  it  has  been  found 
to  range  from  9*86  to  17*98  per  cent. ;  but  since  other  sweet  roots,  as 
beet-root,  mangold-wurzel,  turnips,  dandelion,  canroto,  and  parsnips, 
contain  on  the  average  as  much  sugar  as  chicory,  this  means  utterly 
&ils  as  a  test  for  chicory.  The  utmost  that  can  justly  be  inferred  from 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  amoimt  of  sugar  in  ground  coffee  is,  that 
it  is  adulterated,  and  probably  with  one  or  other  of  the  roots  above- 
named.  (Table,  p.  164.)  Further,  the  jpresence  of  sugar  in  small 
quantity  only  affords  no  proof  of  the  genumeness  of  coffee,  since  some 
of  the  oereals  and  other  substances  employed  to  adulterate  coffee  are 
equally  deficient  with  it  In  saccharine  matter.  Lastly,  sugar  is  often 
purposely  added  to  coffee,  sometimes  during  the  roasting,  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  form  of  burnt  sugar  or  black  jack. 

AgaTn,  thev  have  availed  themselves  of  the  quantity  of  silica  present 
in  the  ashes  of  coffbe  and  other  vegeteble  adulterante  as  another  means 
of  discrimination.  The  silica  of  roasted  coffee  averages  usually  about 
a  quarter  and  rarely  approaches  one  half  per  cent. ;  while,  as  lu»  been 
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already  shown,  the  sand  and  silica,  insoluble  in  acids,  of  four  aamplefl 
of  roasted  chicory  amounted  to  as  much  as  10*69, 13*13,  30*71,  and 
3o'85  per  cent,  of  the  ash :  but  in  roasted  dandelion  root  the  propor- 
tion of  silica  is  as  ^rreat  as  in  chicory,  great  part  of  the  silica  in  Doth 
cases  being  derived  from  the  dirt  still  adhering  to  the  imperfectly 
cleansed  roots.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  roots  of  carrots  and 
parsnips  prepared  in  the  same  rough  way  for  use  as  chicoiy  root.  The 
presence,  therefore,  of  a  large  excess  of  silica  does  not  prove  the  fiict  of 
adulteration  with  chicory ;  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  afford 
decisive  proof  of  adulteration  of  any  kind.  In  the  cereals  again,  with 
the  exception  of  maize,  the  ash  of  which  contains  about  2  per  cent., 
the  silica  is  high,  as  shown  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  C^fston  and 
Way,  who  state  that  in  wheat  the  silica  varies  from  20*5  to  54*6  per 
cent. ;  in  barley  from  236  to  70*77 ;  in  oats  from  38*48  to  50K)3 ; 
while  in  rye  it  is  about  9*22 ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  silica  found  in  the  cereals  is  present  in  them  in  the 
combined  state,  and  therefore  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  acci- 
dentally present  in  the  roots  of  most  plants. 

Lastly,  Messrs.  Graham  and  Stennouse  have  examined  the  oak  of 
coffee  and  chicory,  and  certain  other  adulterants,  Vith  a  view  to  dis- 
cover distinctive  characters.  The  principal  differences  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ash  are  shown  by  the  figures  given  below : — 


In  Coflbe  Ash. 

In  Ghionry  Ash. 

Silica  and  sand     . 

•               "■" 

10-69  to  85-8i 

Carbonic  acid 

14-92 

1-78  to    819 

Se.squ  ioxide  of  iron 

0-44  to  0-98 

8  13  to    5-32 

Chlorine 

0*26  to  1*11 

8-28  to    4-93 

Extending  the  comparison  further,  however,  we  find  in  a  variety  of 
other  vegetable  substances,  even  of  those  used  in  the  adulteration  of 
chicory  and  coffee,  an  excess  of  all  the  constituents  referred  to  above 
over  the  quantities  usually  contained  in  coffee.  Some  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  excess  of  silica  occurs  have  alreadv  been  mentioned. 
Cftrbanic  acid  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  m  acorns,  parsnip, 
beet-root,  carrot,  and  turnip,  as  in  conee ;  the  quantitv  of  chlorine 
approximates  to  chicory  in  acorns,  parsnip,  caiTot,  tumin,  and  dande- 
lion roots ;  lastly,  the  tron  is  excessive  in  dandelion  and  beet-root,  and 
would  be  so  no  doubt  in  carrot  and  parsnip  roots  imperfectly  cleansed 
and  freed  from  dirt.  Besides,  all  conclusions  based  upon  an  excess  of 
iron,  except  the  general  one  that  adulteration  with  some  substance 
containing  an  excess  of  that  metal  has  been  practised,  are  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  chicory  and  other  roots  employed  to  sophisticate  coffee 
are  themselves  often  adulterated  with  red  ferruginous  earths,  as  Vene- 
tian red  and  reddle,  which  themselves  frequently  contain  an  admixture 
of  carbonic  acid,  lime,  and  silica. 

The  ash  of  coffee  adulterated  with  anv  of  the  cereals,  and  also  to  a 
less  extent  with  lupins,  peas,  and  beans,  is,  of  course,  distinguished  by 
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the  laigo  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  present.  In  coffee  the  phosphoric 
add  may  he  set  down  at  ahout  10  per  cent,  of  the  ash ;  in  chicory  it 
varied  from  6*85  to  11*27  ^  in  lupins  it  is  usiudly  ahout  26  per  cent., 
and  in  maize  44  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrogen  of  coffee  and  chicory,  the  authors  of 
the  Report  under  consideration  remark : — '  The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  coffee  is,  therefore,  greater  than  in  chicory ;  hut  tne  difference  is  not 
sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  the  two  substances  readily  irom  each 
other.  The  conclusion  may,  however,  be  drawn  that  less  than  2  per 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  in  coffee  is  a  strong  presumption  of  adulteration.' 

DBTBCTION  OF  THB  ADULTERATIONS  OF  CHICORT. 

By  the  microeeope, — It  is  obviously  best,  therefore,  not  to  waste 
time  in  the  prosecution  of  chemical  methods  of  research  leading  to  no 
certain  results^  but  at  once  to  have  recourse  to  the  microscope ;  by 
this  instrument  all  the  adulterations  of  coffee  and  chicory  with  vege- 
table substances  are  discoverable  with  ease  and  certainty.  In  the 
case  of  chicory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  those  struc- 
tures characteristic  of  ite  root  (figs.  44,  45,  and  46)  are  present  or  not, 
to  observe  weU  the  size  of  the  cells,  whether  they  contain  starch  or 
not,  the  size  and  character  of  the  vessels,  and  especially  whether  vaea 
lacticentia  are  present. 

For  this  purpose,  a  grain  or  so  of  the  powder  should  be  placed  on 
a  slip  of  glass,  a  drop  or  two  of  water  added,  and  the  larger  par- 
ticles, which  swell  up  and  become  more  visible  than  when  in  the  dry 
state,  torn  into  pieces  by  means  of  needles.  A  little  of  the  powder 
should  then  be  placed  on  a  clean  slide,  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin 
glass,  and  subjected  to  examination  with  a  ^-  or  j-inch  object-glass. 

The  adulterations  of  chicory  being  for  the  most  part  the  same  as 
those  of  coffee,  similar  means  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  their  detec- 
tion: when  these  consist  of  vegetable  substances  of  any  kind,  the 
microscope  will  be  found  to  supply  the  only  ready  and  certain  means 
of  detection ;  when  of  chemical  substances,  as  burnt  sugar  or  Venetian 
red,  chemical  methods  of  research  must  be  resorted  to.  For  a  detailed 
description  of  the  characters  of  the  various  substances  used  in  the 
adulteration  of  coffee  and  chicory,  and  of  the  means  for  their  discovery, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  precieding  article  on  ^  Coffee.' 

Jjetection  and  estimation  of  starch. — The  detection  of  substances 
containing  starch  by  chemical  means  is  attended  with  even  greater  dif- 
ficulties uuin  in  the  case  of  coffee,  the  blue  colour  developed  on  the 
addition  of  iodine  being  obscured  by  the  deep  brown  colour  of  the  in- 
fusion  of  chicory. 

Starch  may  ue  thus  detected,  however :  iodine  may  be  applied  to  a 
small  quantity  of  the  article  placed  under  the  microscope,  when  the  blue 
coloration  which  ensues,  will  be  immediately  recognisea ;  but  in  order 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  starch  present  we  must  proceed  as  follows : 
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— A  carefully  prepared  infuBion  of  the  article  is  to  be  made :  this  is  to 
be  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  one,  the  sugar  is  to  be  determined  bj 
Fehling's  solution,  or  bj  converting  it  into  alcohol  by  fermentation ; 
the  other  is  to  be  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  all  the  starch 
is  changed  into  grape-sugar,  from  the  amount  of  which  present  (de- 
ducting, of  course,  the  glucose  not  derived  from  the  conversion  of  the 
starch)  the  starch  itself  may  be  calculated.  The  methods  for  the  esti- 
mation of  sugar  will  be  found  fiilly  described  in  the  article  on  ^  Sugar.' 

Detection  and  estimation  of  Venetian  red  and  t  eddle. — ^The  evidence 
of  the  use  of  reddle  and  Venetian  red  is  principally  derived  frt>m  the 
incineration  of  a  certun  quantity  of  the  suspected  chicory  powder,  and 
by  analysis  of  the  ash.  All  vegetable  substances,  whether  coloured  or 
not,  yield,  on  incineration,  a  greyish-white  ash.  The  ash  of  coloured 
earthy  substances,  on  the  contrary,  after  being  burned  in  a  crucible, 
remains  more  or  lees  coloured. 

As,  however,  chicor^r  is  the  root  of  a  plant,  and  as  the  earthy 
matter  is  but  seldom  entirely  removed  from  it  by  washing,  the  ash  of 
even  genuine  chicory  not  unfrequentiy  exhibits,  on  this  account,  a 
slight  degree  of  coloration,  being  occasionally  brownish,  or  of  light- 
fawn  colour.  It  is  only,  therefore,  when  the  ash  is  decidedly  coloured, 
and  especially  when  of  a  red  or  rusty-red  colour,  that  the  presence  of 
Venetian  red,  reddle,  or  some  other  analogous  substance,  can  be  in- 
ferred with  certainty. 

In  these  facts,  therefore,  we  have  a  ready  means  of  determining 
whether  a  sample  of  chicory,  or  any  other  vegetable  powder,  contuns 
an  admixture  of  any  ferruginous  colouring  matter,  a  conclusion  which 
may  be  confirmed  by  chemical  analysis. 

Although  the  presence  of  iron  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  colour 
of  the  ash  of  chicory,  and  most  other  vegetable  substances,  yet  in  some 
cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  its  amount.  For  a  ready 
method  of  effecting  this  ol^ect  see  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

The  cases,  then,  of  coffee  and  chicory  afford  striking  illustrations 
01  what  can  be  effected  in  the  discovery  of  adulteration  by  means  of 
the  microscope. 

This  article  on  '  Chicory '  may  be  concluded  by  a  reference  to  the 
alteration  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  law,  whereby  it 
is  required  that  chicory  should  not  be  sold  mixed  with  coffee,  except 
the  fiict  of  such  admixture  is  specified  by  a  labeL  This  law  is,  how- 
ever, constantly  evaded.  The  mixture  is  sometimes  sold  without  the 
label,  in  other  cases  it  is  palmed  off  where  coffee  only  is  asked  for; 
the  words  of  the  label  are  often  hid  in  the  folds  of  the  wrapper ;  and, 
lastly,  in  some  instances  the  BO-<afclled  mixture  consists  almost  entirely 
of  chicory. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

COCOA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DXFnnnoir  of  adttlteratiox. 

Adt  foreifni  animal,  vf^getable,  or  mineral  substance,  or  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  husk  of  cocoa.  The  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  fat  not  to  be  deemed 
an  adoltemtion  :  all  mixtures  of  si^gar,  flour,  and  arrow-roots,  or  starch,  to  be 
named  and  labelled  as  mixtures.  The  above  definition  to  apply  to  all  chooolate«i, 
dioeolate  being  merely  another  name  for  cocoa. 

Cocoa  ia  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao,  so  named  by 
Liniueus  from  the  Greek  word  Otoif  God,  and  ^&fia^  food,  sigm- 
fying  that  cocoa  is  a  food  fit  for  the  gods.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Bytineriacea  or  SterctUiace6B, 

It  is  a  small  but  handsome  tree,  indigenous  to  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America.  *  It  grows  spontaneously  in  Mexico  and  on  the 
coast  of  Caraccas^  and  forms  whole  forests  in  Demerara.  It  is  culti- 
Tated  also  in  the  Mauritius  and  in  the  French  island  of  Bourbon.' — 
Jakruton, 

The  seeds  or  beans  are  enclosed  in  a  pod  or  fruit  somewhat  like 
that  of  a  cucumber,  being  usually  about  nye  inches  long,  and  three* 
and-a-half  in  diameter.  Each  fruit  contains  in  general  from  twenty 
to  thirty  beans,  disposed  in  five  rows,  which  are  divided  from  each 
other  1^  partitions.  '  Occupying  the  diyisions  of  the  fruit  and  sur- 
rounding the  seeds  is  a  rose-coloured  spongy  substance,  resembling 
that  of  water-melons. 

The  above  description  applies  to  fruits  of  average  «ize ;  sometimes 
the  fruits  are  so  Ia4^,  especially  those  grown  in  Central  America, 
that  they  contain  as  many  as  from  forty  to  fifty  seeds ;  while  others, 
as  tiiose  grown  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  l^rbice,  and  Demerara, 
are  much  snudler,  and  enclose  only  from  six  to  fifteen  seeds. 

During  maturation  the  frnits  change  from  green  to  dark  yellow ; 
they  are  then  plucked,  opened,  the  seeds  cleared  of  the  spongy  sub- 
stance, and  spTCad  out  to  dry  in  the  air. 

In  the  West  Indies,  immediately  that  they  are  dried,  the  beans 
are  packed  up  and  are  ready  for  the  market :  but  in  the  Caraccas 
they  are  subjected  to  slight  fermentation;  for  this  purpose  they 
are  either  put  into  chests  or  tube,  which  are  covered  over  with  boards, 
the  beans  being  turned  over  every  morning  to  equalise  the  ferment- 
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atdon,  or  else  they  are '  put  into  pits  or  trenches  dug  in  the  eaith. 
Lastly,  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  dried. 

During  the  process  the  beans  emit  a  good  deal  of  moistorey  lose 
weight,  as  well  as  part  of  their  bitterness  and  acrimony. 

The  seeds  which  have  undergone  the  process  of  fermentation  are 
considered  the  best ;  they  are  larger,  of  a  darker  brown  colour,  and 
after  roasting,  throw  off  their  husks  readily,  and  split  easily  into 
several  pieces  or  lobes.  They  have  an  agreeable  mildly  bitter  taste, 
without  acrimony. 

The  beans  of  Guiana  and  West  India  cocoas,  while  they  aro 
smaller,  flatter,  smoother,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  are  also  more  sharp 
and  bitter  to  the  taste.  ^  They  answer  best  for  the  extraction  of  the 
butter  of  cacao,  but  afford  a  less  aromatic  and  agreeable  chocolate.' — 
Ure. 

Johnston  states  that  the  bitterness  and  acrimony  of  taste  is 
greater  in  the  beans  of  the  mainland  than  in  those  of  the  American 
Islands.  The  cocoa  of  Central  America  is  however  of  superior  quality, 
or  at  least  is  more  generally  esteemed  in  the  European  markets  than 
that  which  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies.  It  stilt  retains  a  greater 
degree  of  bitterness,  and  this  may  be  one  reason  for  the  preference 
given  to  it. 

The  cocoa  of  Trinidad  is  the  variety  chiefly  consumed  in  thia 
country. 

Previous  to  being  used,  the  beans  are  roasted  in  an  apparat-oa 
similar  to  that  of  a  coffee-roaster.  When  the  aroma  b  well  developed 
the  roasting  is  known  to  be  flnished.  The  beans  are  turned  out, 
cooled,  and  freed  from  their  outer  husks  by  fanning  and  sifting,  the 
inner  shell-like  husk  remaining  unbroken.  By  the  roasting,  part  of 
the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  a  little  of  Uie  fat  into  latty 
acids. 

Cocoa  has  been  in  use  in  Mexico  from  time  immemorial.  It  was 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spaniards  in  1620,  and  by  them  it  was 
long  kept  a  secret  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

•  COlfPOBinON  OF  COCOA. 

The  following  is  the  composition,  according  to  Lampedius,  of  100 
parts  of  the  seeds  of  West  Indian  cocoa  deprived  of  husK : — 

Fatty  matter 58*10 

AlbuminouB  brown  matter^  containing  the 

aroma  of  the  bean 16*70 

SUrch 10*91 

Gum 7*76 

Lignine 0-90 

R^  pigment 2*01 

Water 6*80 

Lo0B 8*43 

100-00  parts 
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This  analysUy  which,  however,  so  far  ae  it  goes,  is  one  of  the  best 
which  has  been  made,  entirely  overlooks  some  of  the  more  important 
constituents  of  cocoa,  as  the  voiatUe  aromatic  oil,  the  theotiromine, 
analogous  to  the  theine  of  tea,  and  the  hitter  and  agtringent  principle. 
The  proportion  of  starch  appears  also  to  be  somewhat  underrated. 

Payen's  and  Mitscherhch's  analysis  corresponds  in  the  main  with 
the  above^  the  analysis  of  the  former  chemist  being  as  follows : — 

Fatty  matt^'r 52 

Albuminoid  matter 20 

Starch 10 

Cellaloee 2 

Water 10 

Theobromine    ........  2 

Mineral  matter 4 

100 

Tuchen*8  analyses,  which  probably  apply  to  the  unshelled  beans,  are 
obviously  incorrect  in  several  particulars,  and  need  not  be  quoted. 

Two  samples  of  commercial  cocoa,  the  one  in  cake,  the  other 
flaked,  analysed  by  ourselves,  furnished  the  following  results : — 

Caked  Ooooa.    Flaked  Cocoa. 

Water 8-77  8-60 

Fatty  matter 50-20  64-90 

Albuminoid  matter 16-64  16*51 

Starch,  gnm,  oelluloM^  and  colouring  matter  25*47  21*27 

Theobromine 0*70  0*47 

Minenamatter 8*22  8*25 

100*00  10000 

Goco%  then,  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  nutritive  prin- 
ciples ;  94i  in  addition  to  the  volatile  oil,  cocoa  red,  the  theobromine, 
vpA  the  hitter  principle,  gum,  starch,  much  fat  and  gluten :  like  milk, 
A  contain  every  ingredient  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of 
the  body. 

The  volatile  oil  is  developed  during  the  process  of  roasting :  it  is  to 
it  that  the  aroma  is  due,  and  which  is  so  powerful  when  the  cocoa  is 
first  roasted.  Its  action  on  the  system  is  probably  ramilar  to  tlie  cor- 
responding oils  of  tea  and  coffee,  although  the  quantity  of  this  oil  in 
cocoa  is  much  smaller. 

Theobromine,  like  theine,  is  a  white  czystallisable  substance,  but 
differs  from  it  in  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of  nitrogen,  its 
formula  being  O^HgN^O,,  which  is  equal  to  81*11  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
gen. The  proportion  of  theobromine  is  said  to  be  about  the  same  as 
the  theine  in  tea — ^namely,  2  per  cent. 

This,  however,  we  believe  to  be  an  error,  for  two  reasons ;  first, 
hecanse  half  the  article  consists  of  fat:  and  second,  the  chief  analyst 
who  has  met  with  two  per  cent,  of  theonromine  is  Payen.  Li  Tuchen's 
•oa^Bb  the  quantities  xange  from  038  to  0^ ;  in  lutscherlich's  £rmn 
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1*2  to  1'6,  and  in  our  own  analyses  from  0*47  to  0*78.  Theobromine 
exists  also  in  smaller  quantity  in  the  husk  of  the  bean. 

The  bitter  and  astrtngmit  princwies  are  probably  distinct:  the 
bitterness  is  greater  than  that  of  coiree,  but  the  astringency  less  than 
that  of  either  tea  or  coffee. 

The  concrete  fat  or  oc/  is  the  predominant  ingredient  in  cocoa, 
forming  over  one-half  the  weight.  In  its  presence  cocoa  differs  re- 
markably from  tea  and  coifee. 

This  fatty  oil,  termed  butter  of  coco^,  is  of  the  consistence  of  tallow, 
and  has  the  same  fusing  point  as  butter,  ^t  is  white,  of  a  mlM  and  agree- 
able flavour,  and  is  not  apt  to  turn  rancid.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol, 
from  which  it  is  precipitated  as  the  spirit  becomes  cold.  To  obtain  it  in 
quantity,  the  beans,  after  having  been  steamed  and  soaked  in  boiliog 
water  for  some  time,  are  subjected  to  strong  pressiu^  in  canvas  begs. 
The  proportion  of  butter  procured  by  this  method  is  from  five  to  six 
ounces  to  a  pound  of  cocoa,  some  of  the  oil  remaining  behind  in  the 
beans.  It  possesses  a  reddish  tinge  when  first  expressed^  but  becomes 
white  by  boiling  with  water. 

It  is  much  used  in  France  for  making  soap,  candles,  and  pomatum. 

The  quantity  of  cocoa  butter  is  so  great  that  in  some  cases  the 
cocoa  is  found  to  be  too  rich  for  persons  of  delicate  digestion,  and  by 
some  makers  part  therefore  of  tne  oil  is  abstracted  with  a  view  to 
render  the  cocoa  lees  rich  and  more  digestible.  We  do  not  see  any 
objection  to  this  practice,  provided  the  abstraction  is  acknowledge 
The  fat  thus  removed  possesses  but  small  commercial  value,  and 
hence  there  is  no  inducement  to  remove  it  on  account  of  its  value^  and 
the  cocoa  that  remains  after  the  abstraction  is,  of  course,  of  a  higher 
mone^  value,  and  contains  in  larger  proportion  all  the  other  important 
constituents  of  the  seed — ^namely,  the  volatile  oil,  theobromine,  bitter 
and  astringent  {trinciple,  gluten,  gum,  &c. 

Cocoa  likewise  differs  remarkably  from  tea  and  coffee  in  containinft 
a  considerable  amount  of  starch,  an  important  constituent  in  nearly  all 
the  more  valuable  vegetable  articles  of  food. 

Cocoa  red  forms  the  colouring  matter  of  the  beans.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  decoction  by  precipitation  with  acetate 
of  lead  and  decomposition  of  the  precipitate  after  washing  with  sul- 
phuretted hydroffen.  The  solution  thus  prepared  possesses  a  bitter 
taste,  and,  accoraing  to  Watts,  ^  yields  lilac  or  grenph  precipitates  with 
acetate  of  lead  and  protochloride  of  tin ;  dark  green  or  brown  green  with 
ferric  salts ;  and  green  of  various  shades,  or  sometimes  violet,  with  ferrous 
salts.  The  colour  of  the  precipitate  varies  in  each  case  according 
as  the  cocoa  red  in  the  solution  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances.' 

The  solution  absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  acid,  the  colouring  matter 
being  converted  into  a  kind  of  tannic  acid,  which  is  precipitable  by 
gelatine ;  the  cocoa  red  in  its  unaltered  state  is  not  thus  thrown  down. 

The  shetts  or  hiuke,  according  to  some  authorities,  fonu  about  12 
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Mr  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed,  bat  acooTding  to  others  as  much  as 
mmi  20  to  26  per  cent.  The  latter  estimate  is  tar  too  high,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table.  The  samples  from  which  the  following  results 
wen  obtained  ware  very  kindly  furnished  us  by  Messrs.  Fry  and  Son. 

Percentage  of  hoik. 

Fine  Garseas  cocoa 18-2 

San  Antooio,  Trinidad 16-1 

Fine  clayed  Bahia 12*0 

Finest  l^idad 15-0 

Grenada  cocoa 11-9 

Trinidad     » 18-4 

Avsrags  18-4 

They  contain  a  little  theobromine,  a  very  small  quantity  of  fat, 
mucilage,  but  no  starch,  and  much  vegetable  tissue  or  lignin.  They 
yield  to  boiling  water  about  half  their  weight  of  soluble  matter. 

The  following  figures  will  serve  to  show  the  amount  of  mineral 
matter  contained  in  the  hnsk  and  beans  of  different  kinds  of  cocoa : — 


Floe  Caracas  cocoa 

San  Antonio,  Trinidad 

Fine  clayed  Buhia 

Finest  Trinidad  . 

GrenadaoDOoa 

Trinidad     „       .       .       . 

HI78K. 

BXiir. 

Solnble 
Ash. 

Insoln- 
ble  Ash. 

TotaL 

Solnble 
Ash. 

loBoln- 
ble  Ash. 

TotoL 

210 
4-60 
2-04 
8-64 
5*01 
4-17 

18-78 

18-65 

11-41 

7-79 

8-10 

7-79 

20-88 
18-25 
13-45 
11-48 
8-U 
11-96 

1-25 
1-26 
0-90 
1-00 
0-81 
111 

2-27 
1-78 
1-78 
1-93 
1-90 
1-70 

8-52 
2  98 
2-68 
2-93 
2-71 
2-81 

Average 

8-69 

10-42 

14-01 

105 

1-87 

2-98 

It  will  thos  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  the  ash  of  the  husk  and  bean 
of  cocoa  varies  very  considerably,  the  highest  amount  being  for  the  husk 
20-88,  and  Hie  lowest  8*11,  the  average  being  14*01 ;  and  for  the  bean 
2*63  and  3*52  respectively,  the  average  being  2*93.  The  soluble  ash  of 
the  husk  varies  from  2*04  to  5*01,  the  average  being  3*69,  and  of  the 
bean,  which  represents  of  course  genuine  cocoa,  from  0*81  to  1*26,  the 
average  being  1*06.  -  Now,  it  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  WanMyn 
to  calculate  from  the  weight  of  the  soluble  part  of  the  ash  the  propor- 
tions of  sugar,  starch,  and  cocoa  present  in  any  sample  of  mixed  cocoa, 
taking  2-16  per  cent,  as  the  average  weight  of  the  soluble  ash 
obtained  by  extraction  from  cocoa  nibe  with  water.  But  since  the 
actual  weight  of  the  soluble  ash  varies  so  greatly,  it  seema  highly 
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Citable  that  the  ash  extracted  by  cold  water  wfll  Tary  in  like  mamnr ; 
I  we  have  deemed  it  worth  while  to  put  the  meUiod,  Bince  it  has 
been  advanced  with  considerable  pretenuons,  to  a  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination. ThuB — A  sample  of  Caracas  cocoa  treated  with  water 
exactly  as  directed  by  Wimklyn,  yielded  12*04  per  cent  of  soluble 
matters,  containing  2*88  per  cent  of  mineral  matter.  A  sample  of 
Trinidad  cocoa,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  only  6*62  per  cent  of  soluble 
matters,  including  1*52  per  cent,  of  ash. 

It  will  be  obftBrred  that  neither  of  these  figures  corresponds  at  all 
to  the  factor  employed  by  Mr.  Wanklyn,  nammy,  2*16.  Had  we  em- 
ployed our  highest  bgure,  the  adulteration  would  have  been  but  little 
more  than  half  the  amount  had  we  based  the  calculation  upon  the 
lower  number.  The  worthleesness  of  the  method  is  thus  tnerefon 
completely  established. 

The  subjoined  analyses  giye  the  composition  of  the  mh  of  the  cocoa 
bean: — 


LetelUer. 

Zedaler. 

Potash        •       «       .       .       .        88*4 

87*14 

Soda   .... 

,         — 

1-23 

Lime  .       •       .       . 

11-0 

2-9 

Magnesia   . 

17*0 

160 

Sulphuric  add    . 
Canionio     „ 

4*6 

1*6 

1-0 

1-2 

Phosphoric  „ 

29*6 

89*6 

Phosphate  of  iron 

— 

0-7 

Chlorine 

0-2 

1-7 

SiUca  .... 

8*8 

— > 

100*0 


102*8 


It  is  obyious,  from  an  examination  of  the  aboye  analyses,  that  the 
ash  of  cocea  is  to  a  yery  large  extent  soluble  in  water^  and  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  the  next  more 
important  base  being  magnesia.  Hie  amounts  of  carbonic  acid  and  of 
chlorine  are  yery  small. 

The  following  is  Rost  yon  Tonningen's  analysis  of  the  ash  of  the 
cocoa-seeds.    Ash  of  the  dried  substance,  3*87  per  cent. :  — 

Silica 0-99 

Sulphuric  acid 4-80 

Chlorine 0*45 

Phosphoric  acid 88*18 

Lime 1*94 

Magnesia trace 

Carbonate  of  lime 44*44 

„        ofaoda 7*88 

9818 

It  will  appear  that  this  aaalyme,  although  commonly  quoted,  is 
incorrecti  since,  according  to  it,  no  base  is  left  to  fonn  a  salt  with  the 
phosphoric  acidL 
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THS  ANALYSIS  Of  COCOA. 

It  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  full  analTsis  of  cocoa  mil  be 
nqnired ;  as  already  stated,  tiie  followiDg  aul^tances  enter  into  its 
composition :  Water,  starch,  gum,  fatty  matter,  volatile  oil,  red  pig^ 
ment,  albominoos  compounds,  theobromine,  fibre,  and  ash.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  give  processes  for  the  estimation  of  the  more  important 
constituents — ^namely,  the  gum,  starch,  albuminous  substances,  cocoa 
batter,  theobromine,  cocoa  red,  and  ash. 

JBtiimatum  ofgwn. — A  weighed  Quantity  of  the  powdered  cocoa, 
say  five  grammes,  is  to  be  repeatedly  shaken  with  cold  water,  which  will 
dissolve,  besides  some  mineral  matter,  the  whole  of  the  gum  present. 
The  solution  is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  on  the  water- 
bath  nearlv  to  dryness.  Strong  alcohol  is  added,  which  precipitates 
the  gum.  rhis  is  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  alcohol, 
dried  and  weighed.  It  is  after  weighing  incinerated  in  a  weighed 
crucible,  and  tne  mineral  matter  thus  usually  obtained  is  to  be  sub- 
tracted ^m  the  amount  of  crude  gum. 

JEetimation  of  8tarch.^[he  quantity  of  the  cocoa  which  was  left 
insoluble  in  cold  water  is  now  boiled  with  water  to  burst  and  dissolve 
the  starch  granules.  A  few  drops  of  sulnhuric  acid  are  added,  and  the 
boiling  is  continued  for  6  or  6  hours.  By  this  operation  aU  starch  is 
converted  into  glucose  or  grape-sugar,  wnich  is  estimated  by  means  of 
a  standard  copper  solution,  as  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of 

'Sugar.' 

£8ti7natum  of  fatty  matter, — ^Three  grammes  of  cocoaare  dried  in  the 
water-bath  and  exhausted  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  on  evapor^ 
ation  leaves  the  fat;  which  is  dried  and  weighed.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  or  all  of  the  theobromine  will  be  dissolved  by  the 
ether,  and  thus  be  weighed  as  fatty  matter.  The  quantity  of  theo- 
bromine which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  process  given  below  is  to 
be  subtracted,  therefore,  firom  the  quantity  ot  fat  ex^acted  by  means 
of  ether. 

JSttimatian  of  theobromine, — 20  grammes  of  cocoa  are  boiled  with 
« larffe  quantity,  say  1  litre,  of  water.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  cool 
and  brought  to  a  volume  of  1  litre.  The  fat  will  mostly  float  on  the 
top  of  the  liquid.  Now,  teke  by  means  of  a  pipette  600  cc.  of  the 
decoction,  and  filter  it  through  a  dry  filter,  if  necessary,  repeatedly. 
The  filtrate  represente  10  grammes  of  cocoa.  It  is  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ma^esia,  exactly 
as  described  under  the  ^  Estimation  of  Theine '  in  Tea.  The  same  pro- 
cess of  estimation  will  therefore  be  applicable  to  both.  We  have  our- 
selves employed  this  method,  devis^  by  Mr.  Hehner,  and  found  the 
theobromine  obtained  to  be  perfectly  white  and  crystallising  in  beautiful 
needlefl.  Theine  and  theo  womine  resemble  each  other  very  closelv,  and 
their  propertiee  ore  nearly  identical,  although  the  latter,  as  aueady 
shown,  is  richer  in  nitrogen. 
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Egtiniation  of  tit  aSiaminoai  mibttancet. — For  fie  eetiniKtioii  of 
tlie  gluten  a  combustion  for  nitro^n  with  aoda-lime  has  to  be  made. 
From  the  BJuount  of  nittweu  obtained,  b  quantity  coneepoudii^  to  the 
amount  of  theobromine  round  is  to  be  Bubti«cted.  The  reaouuder, 
multiplied  b;  6-Sii,  gives  the  percentage  of  albuminous  subataDcet. 

Eititnation  of  cocoa  rtd. — The  method  for  the  eBdmstion  of  tin* 
subBtanca  has  alreadj  been  briefi}'  given  under  the  head  of  the  '  Com- 
position  of  Cocoa.' 

Re.  u. 


Estimation  of  mineral  matttn. — Thteee  are  determined  b;  i: 
tiou  in  a  weighed  capsule,  as  already  described  in  le^eral  place*. 


The  first  structure  noticed  on  the  surface  of  the  huskconaiitB  of  a 
considerable  number  of  tabaiar JUirct  of  krge  size,  and  coDt«ininggn- 
nulsr  matter  and  minute  corpuscles;   they  an  more  abundant  on 
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•ome  SMd«  thui  othen ;  thej  do  not  appear  to  form  port  of  tlie  seed, 
but  belong  ratlieT  to  the  seed-veesel,  and  thej  are  probably  derived 
from  the  spongy  substance  which  suTTOiuidB  the  seeds :  the  fibres  for 
tbe  most  ptixt  run  parallel  to  aach  other  in  the  courae  of  the  long  axis 
of  tbe  seed  (fig.  48). 

Pig.  «. 


Tlili  angTBTlDg  repnwbta  the  Mo  ovltr  hmia  of  Oit  Itmli  of  On  itrd  of  Cocojl, 
ill  Bguie,  uir«[lutbetlir«loUowlng,mn 


i/p  wifA  At  mlarortt  and  mualaffe-brarinff  A 
id  tonic ;  f,  mndlaffe  txr 


Tbe  hulk  may  be  separated  into  three  or  four  dbtinct  tunica  or 
membianee. 

The  Jfr$t  or  outer  membrane  conaiala  of  elongated  cells,  adapted  to 
ettch  other,  and  diepoaed  Id  a  Bin^cle  layer,  with  their  loi^  diameters 
placed  tranaversely  to  the  axis  of  the  seed. 

Tbe  tecond  tmac  is  constituted  of  large  angular  cetlSj  superimposed 
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ID  aeTeral  cloeely  oonnectod  lajert ;  towwda  the  ceutn  of  Uie  mem- 
brane formed  bj  them  the  cells  increase  greatly  in  size,  thdr  p»riet«e 
become  thin  and  diaphanoiu,  and  their  cavitiee  filled  with  b  macila- 
ginouB  aubstADCe,  which,  in  the  bean  soaked  in  water  for  Home  houra, 
is  seen  to  be  considerable  in  quantity. 

These  two  membranes,  together  with  the  enlarged  c«Us,  ate  de- 
lineated in  fig.  40. 

As  the  cells  forming  tlie  second  membrane  approach  the  lurbM  of 

Fig.  so. 


Ii.  *»  MlMttcd,  *blch  ooo< 

the  seed,  thev  lose  their  mudlaginous  character,  become  smBllar,  and 
return  to  their  original  sise.  • 

If  now  the  surface  of  an  entire  seed  enclosed  in  its  membrane  be 
examined,  several  raised  lines  or  fibrea  will  be  observed,  cotumencing 
at  the  end  of  the  seed  attached  to  the  seed-vessel,  spreading  themselves 
out  over  ita  surface,  and  terminating  at  the  distal  eitremil^  of  the 
seed  :  these  fibres  are  composed  of  spiral  vessels,  which  lie  imbedded 
in  fibres  of  woody  tissue  and  the  cells  above  deechbed  (fig,  60). 
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The  second  mernVraiK  forma  the  chief  sulMtance  snd  tiucknesa  of 
the  busk. 

The  Uiird  membmne,  thin  and  delicate,  consists  of  snguUr  cellB  of 
small  eixe,  the  cavities  of  which  contain  minute  g-lobulee  of  fat :  in 
nmo-npa  the  outer  tunics  this  membrane  sometimes  comes  awa;  in 
nrt  wiu  them,  but  in  gpeneral  the  greater  portion  adheres  to  the  sur- 
nce  of  the  seed.  This  membrane  covers  not  onlj  the  outer  Bur&ce  of 
the  lobee  of  the  seed,  but  also  dips  down  between  Ibem,  and  fbmahe* 


each  of  the  opposite  aides  with  a  coTerinf^i  it  is  moat  evident,  howeyer, 
on  the  external  surface.  It  is  probable,  notwithstanding,  it  may  be 
exhibited  aa  a  separate  tunic ;  that  it  is,  strictly  epeahing,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  diatuct  stmcture ;  but  that  it  reallj  belonga  to  the  seed. 
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since  on  removing  it  cells  beloDgiac:  to  the  BubetAoce  of  the  seed  fre- 
quentlj  come  awfiy  with  it ;  the  colourlees  cells  constitutiDg  it  beiw 
evidentl;  gr^usJly  transformed  into  the  coloured  ones  of  the  teed 
itself.  To  each  seed-lobe,  therefore,  according  to  the  above  deacription, 
there  is  a  distinct  memhrane. 

Situated  in  the  interspacee  oF  the  lobee  is  a  fourth  atracture,  at^ 
tached  externally  to  the  second  membrane,  the  cells  forming  which 
pass  down  upon  it  for  a  short  distance ;  although  clear  and  banaparait, 
it  enhibita  a  fibrous  Btraeture,  and  on  its  surhce  a  considerable  number 
of  small  crystals  are  always  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  many  elongated 
bodies,  rounded  at  either  extremity,  and  divided  into  seveial  cotupart- 
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ments  or  cells,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  mem- 
brane on  which  they  lie.  From  tlieir  curious  appearance,  and  the 
absence  of  connexion  with  any  of  the  other  structuree  of  the  cocoa- 
seed,  the  obeerrer  is  led  to  suspect  that  they  are  extraneous  and  pro~ 
bably  fungoid  growths.  We  have  delected  them  in  every  sample  of 
COecA-seed  submitted  to  examination  (fig.  51). 

We  have  now  completed  the  description  of  the  several  etnictnni 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  nusk  of  cocoa. 
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The  letd,  deprived  of  its  husk,  is  Been  to  be  compoMd  of  Mveral 
lohes,  angular  in  form,  and  irregular  in  size  and  shape ;  under  preaeure, 
these  readilv  eepaiata  Irom  each  other,  and  the  seed  breaks  up  into 
piecee,  whicn  ore  known  as  '  nib«.' 

The  lobea  are  constituted  of  innumerable  minute  ceUe,  of  a  founded 
fono,  the  cavitiee  of  vhich  are  filled  with  starch  corpuscles  and  latt; 
matter  (fig.  62). 

On  the  surface  of  the  seed  these  cells  are  rendered  an^lat  bj  com- 
preeaian,  and  are  usuallv  of  a  deep-red  colour :  the  tint,  however,, 
varies  greatlj ;  they  are  frequently-,  in  parts,  spotted  with  purple,  aod 
even  deep  blue. 

FlB.  M. 
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B  iCarch  coipuKls. 


1  starch  corpuscles,  small  in  size,  of  a 
ten  present  an  obscure,  radiate,  or  stellate 

,e  estiemitj  of  the  seed  is  the  rmbryo ;  this  consists  of 
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eellnlar  tissue,  the  cells  or  meshes  of  which  enclose  numaroiu  stueb 
gnnulee  and  spherules  of  oil. 

Now,  in  the  more  carefullj  prepared  cocoas,  the  whole  of  the 
stmctureB  repiesented  in  figs.  46,  49,  50,  and  51  are  abeeot,  and  thoae 
delineated  in  %.  52,  and  eapeciollj  63,  onljr  are  met  with:  in  soma 
casea  the  embryo  aveo  b  removed ;  but  this^  unce  it  fonns  so  inoHi* 
sidenble  a  port  of  the  entire  seed,  and  contains,  moreover,  atuch  aad 
fill,  appears  to  be  almost  on  over^ttfinement. 


THE  FBOPEBTIES  OF  COCOA. 


Cocoa  maj  be  considered  under  two  beads ;  as  regards  its  action  on 
the  nervous  and  vascular  syBtema,  and  as  a  direct  nutritive. 

The  phvsiological  properties  of  the  aromatic  oU  of  cocoa  and  of  the 
throbratnmt  are  laobably  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  consti- 
toents  of  t«a  and  oofiee. 
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The  special  actiond  of  the  volatile  oils  of  tea  and  cocoa  have  not 
yet  been  scientiBcally  inveetigated ;  those  only  of  the  oil  of  coffee  have 
iutherto  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment;  but  from  analogy 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  all  these  oils,  which  so  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  properties,  agree  also  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  in  their  physiological  actions. 

The  volatile  oil  of  coffee,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  as  already 
stated,  produces  a  gentle  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular 
systems,  retards  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  as  does  also  caffeine,  and  hence 
allays  hunger. 

^he  caffeine  of  coffee  and  of  tea,  retarding  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
is  hence  indirectly  nutritive,  the  quantity  of  urea,  phosphoric  add, 
and  salt  in  the  urine  being  diminished. 

Ab  a  mUritivey  cocoa  stands  very  much  higher  than  either  coffee  or 
tea,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantities  of  fat,  stai'ch,  and  gluten 
contained  in  it 

It  is  true  that  tea  contains  a  laiger  proportion  of  gluten  than 
cocoa,  but  most  of  this  gluten,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
infusion  is  prepared  and  drunk,  remains  in  the  leaves,  and  the  benefit 
of  it  is  of  course  lost  to  the  system.  Again,  tea  does  not  contain 
butter  or  starch.  In  the  case  of  cocoa,  an  emuliwn  of  the  seed  is  made, 
and  in  this  way  all  the  active  and  nutritious  constituents  of  the  article 
are  consumed.  Owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  oily  matter  present, 
cocoa  is  fattening,  but  is  apt  to  disagree  with  some  delicate  stomachs. 

THB  ABITLTERATIONS  OF  OOCOA. 

The  roasted  beans  or  seeds  of  cocoa,  when  ground  and  reduced  to 
paste,  constitute  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  which  consists,  when  it  is  genuine, 
of  nathmg  but  cocoa. 

Other  names  under  which  cocoa  is  sold  in  this  country  are  granu- 
lated, soluble,  dietetic,  homoeopathic,  &c. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  these  names  to  indicate  that  the  articles  in 
question  are  anything  more  than  varieties  of  cocoa,  or  to  show,  what 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  that  they  are  compounds  of  sugar,  starch, 
cocoa,  and  oftentimes  other  substances. 

The  practice  of  calling  these  mixed  articles  cocoa  is  manifestly  as 
improper  and  deceptive  as  it  is  to  call  the  compound  of  coffee  and 
ckusary^  Patent  Compressed  Coffee,  Finest  Old  Turkey  Coffee,  &c. 

An  artide  should  be  sold  for  what  it  really  is,  and  under  its  own 
name ;  if  it  be  right  to  sell  these  mixtures  at  all,  they  should  be  sold 
as  the  law  now  compels  chicory  and  coffee  to  be  sold,  and  should  be 
labelled  as  mixtures.  Further,  the  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  mixed  article  should  be  stated  on 
thewiappeiB. 

The  French  and  other  continental  manufacturers  of  cocoa  adopt  a 
xnoie  stsaightforward  and  proper  course :  they  never  call  their  com- 
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Sound  and  manufactured  articles  cocoa,  but  chocolate;  thus  they  even 
enominate  the  cakes  which  they  prepare,  and  which  contain  nothings 
but  cocoa, '  chocolat  sans  sucre/  although  with  strict  propriety,  they 
might  in  this  case  have  used  the  word  cocoa. 

The  cocoa,  then,  of  the  English  makers  in  general  is  not  cocoa  at 
all ;  whenever,  therefore,  the  word  cocoa,  to  which  an  adjective  of 
indefinite  signification  is  prefixed,  is  employed  to  designate  an  article 
which  is  not  pure  or  genuine  cocoa,  that  airiicle  ought  to  be  ctmtidered 
as  adulterated. 

The  works  of  Aceum,  Brande,  Ure,  and  Pereira  contain  bat  little 
information  respecting  the  adulteration  of  cocoa ;  the  only  English 
writers  who  have  treated  of  it  at  all  fu%  being  Mitchell  and  Nor* 
mandy. 

The  first  of  these  authors,  Mitchell,  has  the  following  observations 
on  the  subject : — 

'Chocolate  is  adulterated  with  flour,  potato  starch,  and  sugar, 
together  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  ^ard,  or  even  tallow.  Even  the  so-caUed 
finest  chocolate  is  made  up  with  clarified  mutton  suet  and  common 
sugar,  together  with  ordinary  cocoa. 

'  ]f  in  breaking  chocolate  it  is  gravellv — ^if  it  melt  in  the  mouth 
without  leaving  a  cool,  refreshing  taste — it  it,  on  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  becomes  thick  and  pasty — and,  lastly,  if  it  form  a  gelatinous 
'mass  on  cooling,  it  is  adulterated  with  starch  and  such-like  sub- 
stances. 

'  Where  earthy  and  other  solid  substances  are  deposited  from 
chocolate  mixed  with  water,  either  the  beans  have  not  been  well 
cleansed,  inferior  sugar  has  been  employed,  or  mineral  substances  have 
been  added  to  it,  either  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  or  of  increasing  its 
weight. 

'  Moreover,  when  chocolate  has  a  kind  of  cheesy  taste,  animal  fat 
has  been  added ;  an4.when  very  rancid,  either  vegetable  oil,  or  even  the 
seeds  themselves,  have  been  employed  in  the  sophistication. 

'  The  mineral  substances  employed  in  the  making  up  of  chocolate 
are  some  of  the  ochres,  both  red  and  yellow,  together  with  miniiun 
(red  lead),  vermilion,  sulphate  of  lime,  chalk,  &c.  Chocolates  so  adul- 
terated, more  especially  with  the  preparations  of  lead,  are  highly  in- 
jurious; it  is,  however,  only  the  inferior  chocolates  that  are  thus 
adulterated.' 

From  the  work  of  Normandy  we  extract  the  following  remarka:^- 

'  Unfortunately,  however,  many  of  the  preparations  of  the  cocoarnut 
sold  under  the  names  of  chocolate,  of  cocoa  flakes,  and  of  chocolate 
powder,  consist  of  a  most  disgusting  mixture  of  bad  or  musty  cocoa- 
nuts,  with  their  shells,  coarse  sugar  of  the  veir  lowest  quality,  ground 
with  potato  starch,  old  sea-biscuits,  coarse  oranny  flour,  animal  &t 
(generally  tallo,w,  or  even  greaves).  I  have  known  cocoa  powder  made 
of  potato  starch,  moistened  with  a  decoction  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  and 
sweetened  with  treacle ;  chocolate  made  of  the  same  materials,  with 
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the  additions  of  tallow  and  of  ochre.  I  have  also  met  with  chocolate 
in  which  brick-dust  or  red  ochre  had  been  introduced  to  the  extent 
of  12  per  cent. ;  another  cample  contained  22  per  cent,  of  peroxide 
of  iron,  the  rest  being  starch,  cocoa-nuts  with  their  shells,  and 
tallow'.  Messrs.  Jules  Gamier  and  Harel  assert  that  cinnabar  and 
red  lead  have  been  found  in  certain  samples  of  chocolate,  and  that 
serious  accidents  had  been  caused  b^  that  Aliabolical  adulteration. 
Genui^  chocolate  is  o^  a  dark  brown  colour ;  that  which  has  been 
aduIteAted  is  ffenerally  redder,  though  this  brighter  hue  is  sometimes 
g:iTeB  to  excellent  chocolate,  especially  in  Spain,  by  means  of  a  little 
annatto.  This  addition  is  unobjectionable,  provided  the  annatto  is  pure, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.' 

Do  Sugar  and  Starch  render  Cocoa  SMbU  f 

In  defence  of  the  practice  of  selling  sugar,  flour^  and  cocoa  under 
the  name  of  cocoa,  it  is  alleged  that  these  articles  render  the  cocoa 
more  solttbie  and  more  diffeetible  than  it  would  be  alone.  In  reference 
to  these  statements  the  following  considerations  present  themselves. 

When  a  cup  of  cocoa  is  made  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  the 
Bngar  of  course  dissolves,  as  when  added  to  tea  or  cofiee :  but  the  susrar 
cert^nly  has  no  effect  whatever  in  making  the  cocoa  more  soiuble 
or  more  digestible ;  and  the  consumer  at  all  events  might  be  left  to  add 
it  for  himself  as  he  does  to  his  tea  or  coffee.  The  starch  or  farina 
naually  added  to  cocoa,  when  boiling  water  is  poured  upon  it,  forms  a 
paste  or  jelly,  only  partially  cooked,  and  more  or  less  thick.  This 
aervee  to  entangle  the  particles  of  cocoa-oil,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  ascending  to  the  snrface,  and  collecting  there  in  droplets.  In 
a  cup  of  cocoa,  therefore,  for  an  equal  quantity  of  cocoa,  there  is  just 
as  much  oil  as  though  no  starch  were  present,  although,  it  is  true, 

Cia  concealed  from  view.  So  far  Irom  rendering  cocoa  more 
tible,  the  starch,  being  only  imperfectly  cooked  by  the  boiling 
water,  really  has  a  contrary  effect.  Of  course  the  more  sugar  and 
starch  added  to  the  cocoa,  the  less  cocoa  there  is  in  the  mixture  and 
the  less  oil:  but  nearly  the  same  end  would  be  obtained  by  using 
leas  of  gemune  cocoa.  Moreover,  starch  in  the  proportion  of  about 
12  per  cent,  is  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  cocoa  bean. 

3ut  it  may  be  granted,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
starch  (the  sugar  is  altogether  out  of  the  question)  is  really  an  improve- 
ment, bat  it  can  only  be  so  in  certain  proportions ;  yet  when  we  come 
to  analyse  dMTerent  preparations  of  cocoa  we  lind  that  the  proportions 
of  staroh  vaiy  from  6  to  50  per  cent,  and  with  the  sugar  from  tiO  to  90 
per  cent.  Of  course  such  large  additions  e^  fhese  cannot  possibly  con- 
stitute improvements ;  in  fact,  some  of*  these  mixtures  have  scarcely  the 
flavour,  or  even  the  smell,  of  cocoa. 

That  thejte  large  additions  of  Starch 'and  ^ugar  are  not  improve- 
mentSi  anyVody  may  satisfy  himself  by'cQ^tnBting  the  smell  ana  taste 
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of  a  cup  of  cocoa  made  from  genuine  flake  or  rock  cocoa,  and  one  made 
from  the  ordinar}'  mixed  article. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  stating  that  such  mixtures 
ought  not  to  be  permitted ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  sold  as  mixtures,  and  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  stated  on  the 
wrapper. 

Kinds  ofttarch  employed, — Nearly  every  kind  of  flour  and  starch, 
especially  such  as  are  inexpensive,  is  added  to  cocoa.  In  the  cheaper 
descriptions  of  cocoa  wheat  fiowr^  potato  ttarchy  and  tago  meal  are 
chiefly  used,  as  well  as  mixtures  of  them  in  different  proportions ;  one 
dealer  giving  the  preference  to  one  kind  of  starch  or  mixture,  another 
to  another  kind.  In  some  of  the  more  expensive  cocoas  EaU  Indian 
arrowroot  and  Toub  Us  tnoiSf  or  mixtures  of  these  with  the  cheaper 
starches,  are  employed. 

Quality  ofsuffor  employed,— The  qualitv  of  the  sugar  used  varies 
from  white  lump  to  iSxe  inferior  descripdons  of  brown  and  tzeaclj 
augar. 

Adulteration  toith  animal  fat. — ^Now  the  excessive  reduction  of 
cocoa  by  means  of  sugar  and  starch  sometimes  renders  the  employment 
of  animal  fat  necessary  to  give  it  a  richer  character. 

The  real  secret  of  the  aunost  constant  use  of  starch  and  sugar  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cheapness  of  these  articles,  and  not  in  any  advantages 
supposed  to  be  derived  irom  their  admixture  with  cocoa;  this  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  show. 

Genuine  cocoa,  in  the  form  of  flake,  rock,  or  roll,  is  sold  at  about 
Is,  6d,  per  pound ;  wheat  flour  may  be  purchased  at  1  ^d,,  potato  flour  and 
sago  meal  at  about  Sd.  or  4d.  per  pound ;  sugar  at  from  SJ.  to  U  per 
pound«  The  mixtures  of  cocoa,  starch,  and  sugar  are  sold  at  fr^om  6if. 
to  2s.  8^2.  per  pound.  Let  the  reader  compare  these  prices  with  the 
cost  of  wheat  and  potato  flours,  and  he  will  then  perceive  what  a  field 
for  imposition  and  extortion  the  admixture  of  these  subatances  with 
cocoa  affords. 

Setting  aside,  however,  the  question  of  price,  and  whether  the  ad- 
mixture of  starch  with  cocoa  is  attended  with  any  advantages  or  not, 
on  the  same  principle  as  we  objected  to  the  calling  of  the  mixture  of 
chicory  and  coffee— coffee,  we  also  object  to  designating  a  compound  of 
starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa  by  the  name  of  the  latter  only,  no  adjective 
being  prefixed  to  the  word  cocoa,  indicating  the  presence  in  the  ar^le 
of  any  other  substances. 

Adulteration  with  chicory, — ^But  there  are  other  adulterations  of 
cocoa  sometimes  practised,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  referred  to, 
viz.,  those  with  chicory  and  the  hutk  of  cocoa. 

The  eocoa  beans  are  sometimes  coarselv  broken  up  into  nibs,  and 
are  sold  in  this  state ;  now  these  nibs  are  irequently  adulterated  with 
roasted  chicory  root. 

AduUeraHon  with  husk  of  cocoa, — Again,  genuine  cocoa  of  ffood 
quality  ought  not  to  contain  any  of  the  husk,  which,  as  has  been 
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shown,  fonns  about  13  per  cent,  of  the  seeds,  and  which  \&  almost 
destitute  of  active  and  nutritious  principles. 

Nevertheless  the  husk  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  cheaper 
cocoas  of  British  fabrication :  tbe  French  maWa  rarely  make  use  of 
the  husk,  but  sell  it  at  about  Sd.  per  lb. 

There  is  good  evidence  to  show  that  in  some  cases  the  fragments 
of  husk  prove  irritating  to  the  intestines  and  occasion  diarrhoea. 

Johnston  states :  '  This  husk  is  usually  ground  up  with  the  ordinary 
cocoas,  but  it  is  always  separated  in  the  manufacture  of  the  purer- 
chocolates.  Hence,  in  the  chocolate  manufactories  it  accumulates  iut 
larpre  quantities,  which  are  imnorted  into  this  country  from  Trieste 
and  other  Italian  ports  under  toe  name  of  '^  miserable.''  Here  the 
husk  is  partly  jrround  up  in  the  inferior  cocoas,  and  is  partly  de^ 
spatched  to  Ireland.' 

Mr.  Georyre  Phillips,  in  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  0om- 
'  mittee  on  Adulteration,  in  1855,  stated : — *  In  one  case,  where  I  suc- 
ceeded in  ^ttin^  the  proportions,  from  a  manufacturer^  of  what  he 
called  his  best  soluble  cocoa,  there  were,  in  his  own  language,  cocoa 
42,  lump  42,  white  and  red  52.  The  cocoa  represents  the  nut, 
the  lump  the  sugar,  and  the  white  is  starch;  the  red,  oxide 
of  iron  to  colour  it.  The  percenta<re  of  cocoa  in  that  sample  would 
be  30  per  cent.,  and  that  was  stated  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  his  bett 
BolubU  cocoa  J  If  that  was  his  best  cocoa,  what,  w^e  wonder,  was  the 
composition  of  bis  worst  ? 

The  adulteration  with  Venetian  red  and  other  fermginous  earths. — 
Venelian  red  and  other  ferruginous  earths  have  been  long  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  in  order  to  restore  the  colour  reduced  by 
adulteration  with  large  quantities  of  starch  and  sugar^  As  we  have 
seen,  Mitchell,  Normandy  and  Phillips  all  refer  to  this  practice,  and 
the  former  states  that  red  lead  and  vermilion  have  been  sometimes 
employed. 

Jt  should  be  known  that  Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous  earths 
are  sometimes  contaminated  with  arsemc. 

Adulteration  with  chalk, — This  substance  has  been  occasionally 
used  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa,  as  also  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum. 
Althoufrh  formerly  employed,  especially  the  chalk,  it  is  rare  to  meet 
with  either  of  them  in  the  present  day. 

ResuitB  of  the  Examirwtion  of  Samples, 

We  will  now  state  the  results  derioedfroni  the  examination^  chemical 
and  microscopical,  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  cocoa  of  different 
kinds  purchased  from  dealers  resident  in  the  metropolis,  and  made 
ecme  years  since. 

The  resolts  of  the  examination  of  fifty-four  samples  of  various  kinds 


That  e^fkt  samples  were  genuine,  these  herngjlakewad  rock  cocoas ; 
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that  is,  tkey  contained  no  sugar  or  starch,  but  consisted  entirely  of 
codoa. 

Tkat  siufar  was  present  in  forty-three  samples,  the  amount  forming 
iroxii  5  to  as  much  as,  in  some  cases,  60  per  cent,  of  the  article. 

That  starch  was  detected  in  forty-six  of  the  so-called  cocom,  the 
amount  likewise  yaryin^  ft-om  6  to  60  per  cent. 

To  such  an  extent  did  some  of  the  samples  consist  of  suprar  and 
Starch,  that  they  contained  only  sufficient  cocoa  to  impart  some  degree 
of  flavour  to  the  articles. 

Lastly,  that  out  of  sixty-eight  samples  of  cocoa  and  chocolate,  the 
ashes  of  which  were  submitted  to  examination,  thirty-nine  contained 
coV>ured  earthy  substances,  as  reddUy  VenHimi  red,  wnberj  &c. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  relative  prices  of  wheat  flour, 
potato  starch,  and  sago  meal,  also  of  sugar,  especially  brown  BU^rar, 
Dear  so  small  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  cocoa  itself,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  how  great  is  the  inducement  to  substitute  these  articles  for ' 
cocoa ;  and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  be  apparent  that  it  is  not  out  of  simple 
regard  to  our  digestive  organs  that  they  are  added  to  cocoa  in  such 
large  quantities. 

The  extent  to  which  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  is  carried  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  price  at  which  some  of  the  inferior  cocoa 
mixtiu*es  are  sold  is  much  lees  than  that  at  which  genuine  cocoa  can 
be  purchased. 

jBefore  proceeding  to  point  out  the  methods  by  which  the  yarioua 
adulterations  of  cocoa  may  be  discovered,  a  few  remarka  may  be  made 
ion  chocolate. 

CHOCOLATE. 

Unlike  cocoa,  chocolate  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  manufactured  article: 
the  French  particularly  excel  in  its  preparation,  making  a  variety  o^ 
combinations  of  cocoa  with  other  substances. 

The  more  common  additions  are,  however,  sugar  and  various  kinda 
and  mixtures  of  starch :  in  the  better  descriptions  of  chocolate,  Ma- 
ranta  arrowroot  is  employed. 

For  imparting  flavour  and  scent,  vanilla  and  cinnamon  are  chiefly 
used. 

Occasionally  a  medicinal  chocolate  is  prepared  with  salep.  a  fecnia 
obtained  from  the  bulbous  root  of  an  orchis.  In  some  cases,  also, 
chocolate  is  made  the  vehicle  for  the  administration  of  various  remedies, 
the  taste  of  which  is  to  a  great  extent  concealed  thereby. 

Of  Twelve  samples  of  chocolate  examined, 

(hie  contained  13  parts  of  sugar  and  26  parts  of  starch  to  the  100 
parts ;  the  starch  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  tapioca  starch,  Maranta 
arrowroot,  Indian  corn  flour,  and  sa|2ro  meal. 

The  second,  of  86  parts  sugar  and  30  parts  wheat  flour  per  cent. 

The  third  J  of  13  parts  sugar  and  10  narts  sago  to  the  100  parts. 

The  fourth  sample,  being  obtained  nom  the  same  maker,  had  the 
0ame  composition  as  the  first. 
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The  fifth  contained  15  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and 
potato  starch,  but  no  sugar. 

The  iixth  contained  14  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  16  of  potato  flour. 

The  seventh  consisted  of  14  per  cent,  of  sago  meal,  with  a  little 
suinir,  the  remainder  heing  cocoa. 

The  eighth  of  a  mixture  of  cocoa  and  sugar  made  into  a  paste  with 
water,  the  cocoa  forming  about  ^  per  cent,  of  the  article,  or  little 
more  than  one-half. 

The  composition  of  the  ninthj  tenth,  and  eleventh  samples  was  nearlj 
the  same. 

The  twelfth  sample  was  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  sugar,  potato  flour, 
sago  meal,  water,  and  cocoa.  The  sugar  and  water  formed  42  parts  of 
the  article,  the  flour  at  least  10  parts  \  the  cocoa  thus  formed  less  than 
half  the  article. 

Besides  the  above  ingredients,  several  of  the  chocolates  contained 
coloured  ferruginous  earths.  Generally  the  proportion  of  starch  was 
much  lees  than  in  some  of  the  cocoas  examined. 

Chocolate  being  a  compound  article,  no  valid  objection  can  be 
urged  against  the  presence  of  sugar  and  starch,  provided  the  composi* 
tion  is  acknowledged.  The  points  to  be  considered  are,  the  price  of 
the  article,  and  the  proportions  and  quality  of  the  ingredients  of  which 
it  is  composed ',  the  aadition  of  the  red  earths  of  course  cannot  be 
justified. 

09  THE  DBTECnOK  OF  THB  AStTLTERATlOKS  OF  COCOA. 

The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa,  and  with  the 
means  for  the  detection  of  which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  ac- 
quainted, ai-e  the  following ;  various^/Tour^  and  atarcheSf  husk  of  cocoa j 
chicon/  rootf  fatty  matter  ^  sugar,  and  coloured  ferruginous  eartJis, 

On  the  detection  of  starch  by  means  of  t/ie  microscope. — The  only 
certain  method  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  starch  employed 
can  be  obtained  is  by  means  of  the  microscope.  In  some  cases,  how-* 
ever,  it  is  necessaiy  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  starch  present. 

The  principal  starches  employed  m  the  adulteration  of  cocoa  are 
the  following :— ^Wheat  flour,  potato  flour,  Indian  com,  sago  meal, 
tapioca,  East  India,  Maranta,  and  Tous  les  mois  arrowroots.  Now, 
all  these  starches  possess  characters  bv  which  they  may  be  readily  dis* 
tinguished  firom  each  other  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  cocoa  itself  contains  about 
llper  cent,  of  starch  in  the  form  of  minute  starch  granules,  entirely 
difleient  in  size  and  shape  from  all  those  starches  which  are  employed 
in  the  adulteration  of  cocoa ;  besides,  the  starch  granules  of  cocoa 
usually  are  not  free,  but  are  for  the  most  part  imbedded  in  the  cells  of 
the  cocoa,  or  else  in  its  butter. 

Now,  although  cocoa  contains  so  much  starch,  theonly  means  formerly 
reconunended  by  writers  for  the  discovery  of  the  adulteration  of  cocoa 
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with  starcli  was  hj  iodine,  -wliicli  of  course  gives,  if  properlj  emidoTed, 
iDdicBtions  of  the  preaeDCe  of  fecula  in  ever;  esse  ;  and  not  «  word 
waa  even  hiDted  reepecting  the  emplovment  of  the  onlj  meoiu  ly 
which  the  diifereat  starches  used  coiud  Im  identified — namely,  the  mt- 
eroBCope — until  we  ourselves  pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  um  of 
this  instrument  in  all  such  cases. 

The  chaiacteta  of  \BheatJUntr  will  be  minutely  described  under  the 
bectd  of  Flour}'  but  they  have  already  been  briefly  noticed  kud  i«pre- 

m.tt. 


SUFmon  SOLDBU  Ooocil. 

a  a  a,  lUrcb  corpiuola,  nlli,  and  iplnl  imuli  o(  eocoa  litb,  gnuinli*  n( 

potato  JiiMo-. 

noted  when  deaeribing  the  adultentiona  of  chicoiy  and  eoffee  (fiss. 
40  and  46). 

The  charactera  of  potato  fioar  will  be  described  under  the  bead  of 
arrowroot.  It  may  be  stated  now  that  thev  sre  of  large  site,  orate 
form,  jilainlv  ringed,  and  with  a  very  distuict  hilum  at  the  smaUer 
•xtremitj  of  each  granule.     They  are  well  represented  in  fig.  66. 

The  chaiacteiB  ofioffo  meal  will  also  be  given  under  the  hcAd  of 
'  Sago.'  The  grauulee,  although  smaller  than  those  of  potUo,  aia 
yet  of  coQsidenble  siie ;  but  they  are  easily  distinguishea  bj  bon^ 
tnucate  at  oaa  extremity,  as  leprMented  in  %.  66, 
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Id  fipr.  67  the  at&Tch  gnoules  of  potato  fiovf  aod  »ego  mtel  ore 
delioMtod :  it  will  be  teen  that  the  oiSerencee  ue  very  coiiBtderabls 
utd  obvioun. 

The  elarch  granulee  of  Jfufton  mm  are  of  about  the  size  of  those  of 
wheat  flour ;  bat  the  greater  ntuober  of  them  ore  poWgoual,  and  hence 
thej  exhibit  a  mora  or  leee  angular  outline.    See  aitiue  '  Flour.' 


>;  a  i  ft,  gnmnlai  ol  ia{» 

The  characten  of  the  starch  gcaouleB  of  Marania  or  West  Indian, 
Curcuma  or  East  Indian,  Tepioca  or  Maaibot  airowroot,  and  of  Toub 
be  moia,  will  be  found  fiilly  detailed  in  the  article '  Arrowroot' 

The  gnnules  of  Eait  Iitdiaa  arrotaroot  are  very  flat ;  the  Htrite  upon 
them  deocaibe  awmente  or  portions  of  rings  onlj;  and  the  central 
cavitv  ie  not  visi&le. 

llie  starch  granule*  of  Wttt  Indian  tarowroot  are  of  nearlv  the 
same  size  as  those  of  sago  starch.  Thej  differ,  however,  in  not  being 
maller-sliaped,  and  in  the  &lit  bilom  which  runs  tranaverselj  across 
the^naiiule. 

Those  of  Tapioca  arrowroot  are,  like  the  starch  granules  of  ago, 
mailer-shaped,  but  the;  are  several  times  smaller. 
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Laatlv,  tlie  starch  gT^nnles  of  Tout  let  moi»  differ  from  all  the  others 
in  being  verv  much  lai^ger;  they  are  flat,  with  stroo^lj-marlced  striK, 
which  deflcribe  segmenta  of  circlea  only,  and  thej  present  a  small  but 
weU-marked  central  hitum  (fig.  68). 

On  the  H^Bction  and  egtimation  of  starch  by  cAemicat  tnfotu. — ■ 
The  detection  of  starch  in  ci>c«a  maj  t>e  effected  in  two  wave;  eith^ 
b;  takiDg  a  minute  quantitv  of  the  suBpected  cocoa,  diffusiDfr  it  iu 
water,  and  placing  it,  after  tte  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tiou  of  iodine,  under  the  microacope,  when  the  starch  granules,  whether 

Fig.  «. 


nstunl  or  forei^ni,  will  \»,  of  course,  revealed  Iw  the  blue  colour  of  the 
iodide  of  Blarch ;  or  the  iodine  may  be  ndded  to  a  decoction  of  the 
cocoB,  when  the  whole  Kolution  wiU  exhibit,  more  or  less  Btronglj, 
the  characteristic  blue  colour. 

To  effect  a  quantitative  estimation  of  the  starch,  the  sugar,  which 
is  often  preeent  together  with  BtnTch  in  adulterated  cocoas,  must  be 
firet  removed  by  means  of  cold  water.  A  decoction  of  one  or  two 
a  of  the  cocoa  which  has  been  deprived  of  the  sugar  ia  made, 
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and  Allowed  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fiitt^  mutter  mny  become  solid 
and  admit  of  being  for  the  most  part  readilj  separated.  The  decoc^ 
tion  ie  then  boiled  for  five  or  six  boms  with  a  few  dropa  of  sulphuric 
acid,  until  all  the  starch  baa  become  converted  into  glucose,  which  ii 
then  determined  by  means  of  the  copper  solution.  lOU  parts  of 
glucose  correspond  to  00  perls  of  starch.  Allowance  must,  of 
course,  be  madti  for  the  starch  naturally  present  in  cocoa,  amounting  to 
about  11  per  cent^ 

On  the  detfAion  and  tttimation  of  tugar. — The  presence  of  sugar 

Fig.  as. 


nals  and  cellg  al  o 


in  cocoa  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  taste.  To  determine  the 
quantity,  the  foUowing  simple  but  efficient  proceediu);  may  he  adopted. 
iKsaolre  a  weighed  quaotitT  of  cocoa  contaiDing  Bugnr  in  cold  water, 
filter,  and  then  dry  tne  reaidne  in  the  water-bath,  and  weigh ;  the  water 
is  to  be  estimated  in  a  eecond  sample,  and  subtracted  from  the  quan- 
tity  first  obtained.  The  difference  will  represant  approiimately  the 
percentage  of  sugar,  but  a  deduction  of  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  cocoa 
present  must  be  made  for  the  extraction  of  nther  soluble  matters  irom 
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the  cocoft  itself,  as  gum,  &c.  The  method  of  detennining  the  sugar 
hv  coDveraioD  int^)  ftlcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  not  applicaUe  to  tho 
cocoa  mixture,  because  of  the  starch  present;  but  the  sugar  maj  be 
dissolved  out  bv  means  of  watai  converted  into  rlueose,  bj  boiling 
with  dilute  sulpauric  acid,  and  then  estdmated  by  the  copper  solution 
in  the  manner  full;  described  under  the  head  of  '  Sugar. 

On  the  dttfdion  of  foreign  fat  in  coeoa. — The  best  and  simpleBt 
method  of  .proceeding  is  to  t^e  irom  60  to  60  grammes  of  cocoa,  drj 


in  the  waler-bath,  and  remove  the  Ait  t^  means  of  ether;  evaporate 
the  ethereal  solution,  when  the  fitt  will  be  obtained  in  a  pure  state ; 
determine  the  melting  point  of  this  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
article  on  the  adulteration  of '  Butter.'  Tte  fiimn^  point  of  pure  cocoa 
butter  thus  determined  is  nearl;  thnt  of  ordinar;  butter  and  is  3fi°C^ 
while  the  fusing  points  of  ell  animal  fats  likelj  to  be  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  cocoa  nremany  degrees  higher.  Thus  the  tables  given 
in  the  article  on  '  Butter '  maj-  be  employed  to  detect  t^e  adulteration 
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01  cocoa  with  animal  fats.  Furthermore,  if  the  fat  thus  eeparated 
have  a  high  melting  point,  it  will,  unlike  cocoa  butter,  become  rancid 
and  tallowy  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

On  the  detection  of  mineral  substanceB. — Of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances employed  in  tne  adulteration  of  cocoa,  some  are  used,  as 
already  pointed  out,  for  the  sake  of  their  weight ;  of  these  the  chief 
are  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  especially 
the  former. 

Other  substances  are  employed  for  the  colour  they  impart,  and 
these  are  frequently  had  recourse  to ;  the  principal  are  red  iron  earths, 
as  red  ochre,  Venetian  red,  and  umber. 

For  the  detection  of  these  substances  10  grammes  of  the  cocoa 
should  be  incinerated,  and  the  ash  weighed  and  analysed. 

For  the  detection  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  we  must 
proceed  as  described  in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

The  ash  of  genuine  cocoa  is  pale  grey:  but  if  any  of  the  red  iron 
earths  be  present,  it  will  be  more  or  less  coloured  witii  the  red  oxide  of 
iron ;  and  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  this,  the  process  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  on  *  Tea '  and  '  Chicory '  must  be  followed. 

Hed  ochre  consists  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  silica,  and  sometimes 
alumina,  day,  or  ev«n  chalk;  and  Venetian  red,  when  genuine, 
of  the  same  oxide  j  it  is  obtained  by  calcining  copperas  or  sulphate 
of  iron,  but  it  is  oflen  adulterated,  especially  with  chalk. 

It  ^ould  be  kneWn  that  the  colour  of  "the  ash  obtained  by  the 
incineiration  of  pre^paiations  of  cocoa,  adulterated  with  red  ochre,  is 
subject  to  consiaerable  variation,  dependent  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  incineration  has  been  conducted  ;  whether  in  an  open  or  covered 
crucible,  and  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  ash  has  been  heated 
and  the  length  of  ivae  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  heat.  Thus  the 
ash  of  cocoa  so  adulterated  ma^  be  made  to  assume  different  colours, 
Tarying  from  dark  brown,  light  brown,  fawn,  yellow,  farraginous  yellow, 
up  te  rust-red,  according  to  the  method  of  incineration. 

In  some  of  the  samples  in  which  clay  and  sulphate  of  lime  have 
been  detected,  these  substances  were  not  used  for  the  sake  of  adding 
bulk  or  weight  to  the  cocoa,  the  quantity  present  being  too  small ;  but 
they  no  doubt  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  earthy  colouring 
matters  employed. 

Alumina,  if  present,  may  be  estimated  from  the  soda  or  potash 
solution  used  to  separate  the  alumina  from  tlie  iron  in  the  manner 
directed  for  the  determination  of  alum  in  *  Bread.' 

The  following  question,  addressed  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Phillips  ^  by  a 
member  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855, 
with  the  reply  thereto,  will  show  how  admirably  the  Revenue  was 
protected,  some  years  since,  by  the  Excise  against  loss  from  the  adul- 
teration of  cocoa: — 

Mr.  Kionaird :  '  Have  you  exsmined  any  cocoas  P' 

Beply :  '  Though  that  is  under  us,  we  liave  not  much  to  do  with 
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it '/  and  then  follows  a  statement  of  the  inability  of  the  Excise  to 
detect  Venetian  red,  or  any  other  ferruginous  earth,  although  this  is 
one  of  the  commonest  of  the  adulterations  to  which  cocoa  is  liable. 

To  show  to  some  extent  the  great  evil  of  the  sale  of  mixed  articles, 
such  as  cocoa,  unaccompanied  by  any  specification,  either  that  thev 
are  mixed  articles,  or  as  to  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  entering 
into  the  composition  of  the  mixture,  the  evidence  oi  Mr.  S.  Cadbun*, 
the  cocoa  manufacturer,  as  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1874  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  may  now  be  quoted : 
— Q.  Does  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  cocoa,  as  supplied  to  the 
British  public,  contain  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  bean  ?  A.  So  we 
believe  by  what  is  tested. — Q.  What  are  the  remaining  three-fourths 
composed  of  P  A.  Of  starch  and  sugar. — Q.  Does  starch  render  the 
compound  thick,  heavy,  and  indigestible  ?  A.  Yes,  so  medical  men 
assert;  and  so  we  believe. — Q.  Is  the  chocolate  manufactured  in  France 
superior  to  that  made  in  this  country  as  a  rule  P  A.  It  is,  for  this  reason 
— that  in  France  the  percentage  of  starch  added  has  to  be  stated  on  the 
package  or  on  the  cake.  In  tiiis  country  there  is  no  such  law. — Q. 
Would  you  have  a  similar  label  applied  to  the  articles  in  England  ? 
A.  W^e  believe  that  it  would  ultimately  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
trade,  and  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. — Q.  But  you 
think  that  simply  sayings '  This  is  a  compound  mixture  of  cocoa  and 
other  ingredients'  is  not  sufficient  without  stating  some  percentage  r 
A.  It  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  Some  makei*8  might  have  only  a  tenth 
part  of  cocoa  in  the  mixture  sold  as  cocoa.  Others  might  have  50  per 
cent,  as  the  law  now  stands. — Q.  You  would  suggest  that  nothing 
should  be  sold  as  cocoa  except  the  cocoa  bean  or  preparations  made 
without  any  admixture  ?  A.  W^e  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  public  and  of  the  manufacturer  also. — Q.  And  the  mixed 
article  you  would  call  chocolate  ?  A,  Yes. — Q.  Would  you  appre- 
hend that  the  cheap  starches  were  more  indigestible  than  the  better 
sorts  P  A.  We  befieve  that  all  starch  is  indigestible  without  beintr 
boiled ;  either  eaten  in  the  form  of  chocolate,  where  starch  is  added,  it 
is  indigestible,  or  taken  in  solution  as  soluble  cocoa,  which  can  be 
prepared  without  being  boiled,  it  is  also  indigestible. — Q.  Could  you 
say  why  starch  is  not  nutritious  and  beneficial  to  the  system  P  A. 
Because  starch  contains  no  nitrogenous  principle,  which  is  the  Miluable 
part  of  cocoa,  and  consequently  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  an  article  of 
nutrition. — Q.  If  the  starch  were  left  out  altogether,  could  the  cocoa 
be  manufactured  P  A.  W^e  believe  that  it  would  be  a  much  better 
and  more  wholesome  article  without  it. — Q.  We  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  about  cocoa.  Do  you  yourself  see  angr  difficulty  in 
the  manufacture  of  pure  cocoa  P  A.  None  at  all. — Q.  Can  it  be  used 
fi«e  from  any  admixture  P  A.  It  can,  and  it  is  used  very  largely. — 
Q.  If  we  have  had  information  from  other  houses  that  it  was  impme* 
ticable  and  could  not  be  used,  that  would  be  incorrect  P  A.  Incorrect 
entirely. — Q.  And  you  think,  do  you,  that  the  starch  has  no  particular 
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effect  upon  it  as  an  article  of  diet?  A.  We  believe  it  has  an  inju- 
rious effect.  It  causes  the  prepared  cocoas  to  which  the  starch  is 
added  often  to  disagree  with  thousands  of  people. — Q.  What  is  your 
experience  that  it  is  wholesome  or  unwholesonte  ?  A.  We  believe  it 
is  not  wholesome  imless  it  is  boiled  ^  and  ver^  much  of  the  cocoa  that 
is  used  is  not  boiled ;  itsimplj  has  boiling  water  poured  upon  it. — Q. 
But  boiling  water  poured  upon  the  mixture  of  starch  would  have  the 
same  effect  upon  it,  would  it  not  P  A.  It  does  not  break  the  globules 
of  starch  by  simply  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it.  It  has  to  be  boiled 
to  break  the  globules, — Q.  Do  vou  state  that  of  your  knowledge  ?  A. 
I  take  that  from  an  eminent  cdemist  whose  advice  we  took  upon  the 
question. 

Another  witness,  Mr,  Bartlett,  the  analytical  chemist,  was  asked, 
*  What  is  your  opinion  of  cocoa  ?  *  and  he  replied,  *  From  my  in(juiries 
and  from  iny  analyses  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  any  acldition  to 
cocoa  is  a  detriment  and  is  an  adulteration ;  that  the  mixed  article  is 
greatly  injured  as  an  article  of  nutriment,  and  that  it  is  also  injured  sa 
a  matter  of  taste.'  Q.  Do  you  think  that  starch  is  indigestible  unless 
it  is  boiled  P    A.  Undoubtedly,  highly  indigestible,  unless  it  is  boiled. 

Another  chemical  witness,  Mr.  Wanklyn,  gives  the  following  evi- 
dence. He  is  asked, '  Take  cocoa  \  what  is  your  opinion  about  that 
beinff  mixed  P  '  <  Cocoa  in  an  unprepared  state  would  not  be  a  saleable 
article  in  this  country.  It  requires  to  be  altered  or  to  be  mixed  in  order 
to  make  it  saleable.'  How  is  this  reply  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cocoa  now  made  and  sold  is  un- 
mixed and  genuine  ?  Let  the  reader  furnish  the  answer.  Q.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  starch  which  is  mixed  with  cocoa  is  indigestible 
unless  it  is  boiled  P  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. — Q.  You  think  that 
simply  pouring  water  upon  it  is  sufficient  to  make  the  starch  leadily 
digested  P    A,  It  is  sufndent,  I  t)iink. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SUGAR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEPlXITIOZr  OF  ADULTERATIOir. 

Any  added  sabstance,  either  vegetable  or  mineral. 

Isf  the  present  article  we  haye  to  treat  principally  of  Cane  Su^ar^ 
as  derived  from  the  sugar-cane  and  some  other  plants  and  trees,  since 
it  is  the  kind  of  sugar  chiefly  employed  for  domestic  purposes.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  tbat  we  should  also  describe  another  variety — 
namely,  Glucose,  which  occurs  mixed  up  more  or  less  with  cane  supv, 
and  smce  the  latter  is  easily  and  by  natural  causes  converted  into 
the  former. 

The  various  kinds  and  modifications  of  sugar  are,  chemically,  di- 
visible into  fermenUAU  or  true  eufforSf  and  into  rumfertnentMeeuffan^ 
sometimes  termed  saccharoide.  The  first  description  is  further  divisible 
into  two  groups,  to  the  first  of  which  belong  dextrose,  lavuioeey  and 
galactose,  all  having  the  formula  CqHisOq  ;  to  the  second,  mccAotom  or 
cane  eugoTy  lactose  or  mUk  sugar,  and  some  other  varieties  whicb  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  notice,  and  having  the  formula  O.^H^^O^,. 

The  nonfermentable  sugars  include,  amongst  several  others,  tfor&ttoy 
mosite,  and  mannite. 

Dextrose  or  dextrog-lucose,  C^H^Xi^,  Ordinary  fflucose,  grape,  fruit, 
honey,  starch,  and  diabetic  sugars,  all  contain  this  description  of  sugar. 
It  occurs  abundantly  in  fruits,  often  together  with  cane  sugar,  and 
nearly  always  with  Isevulose.  It  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution 
in  white  opaque  granular  hemispherical  masses,  having  two  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization.  But  from  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  it  ciystal- 
lizes  in  anhydrous  microscopic  needle-like  ctystals.  It  is  muc&  lees 
soluble  in  cold  water  than  cane  sugar.  In  boiling  water  it  dissolves 
in  all  proportions,  forming  a  syrup  which  has  a  very  sweet  taste.  It 
is  also  less  soluble  than  cane  sugar  in  alcohol.  According  to  Front 
2'5  parts  of  glucose  sweeten  as  much  as  1  part  of  cane  sugar.  It  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  and  hence  its  name. 

L€evulose  or  IsBvoglucose,  O^HigO^,  is  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
vious kind  of  sugar  by  its  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left. 
The  mixture  of  IsBvulose  and  dextrose  m  eaual  atomic  pro^iortioDS  con* 
stitiites  inverted  sugar ;  it  is  made  by  the  action  of  acids  on  cane 
sugar,  and  is  lsevo*rotatory  at  ordinary  temperatures,  because  the 
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rotatory  power  of  IseYulose  is  greater  than  that  of  the  dextrose,  but 
at  higher  temperatures  it  becomes  dextro-rotatory.  Lievulose  is  a 
Golourless,  uncrystallizable  syrup*like  substance ;  it  is  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugary  exerts  a  purgative  action,  and  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
dextrose. 

Mixtures  of  dextrose  and  laerulose  in  unequal  quantities  exhibit, 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed,  dextro  or  Isevo- 
rotation,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  honey  and  fruits. 

Galactou  is  obtiuned  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon 
milk  sugar ;  it  stands,  therefore,  to  the  latter  in  the  same  relation  as 
does  invert  sugar  to  cane  sugar. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  class^f  fermentable  sugars,  including 
especially  saccharose  or  cane  sugar,  and  lactose  or  milk  sugar.  The 
latter  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  '  Milk.' 

Saccharose  or  cane  mgar, — This  description  of  sugar  is  very  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  certain 
herbs  belonging  to  the  natural  family  ChratnmacetB  or  the  grasses.  Thus 
the  stems  of  the  sugar-cane,  Sacchm^m  officinarum^  contain  as  much  as 
20  per  cent. ;  the  iorgho^  or  Chinese  sugar-cane,  Sorghum  saccharatum, 
from  9  to  10  per  cent. ;  the  stems  of  maizes  Zea  mapSf  from  3*6  to  4  per 
cent,  of  the  juice,  toRfether  with  about  thesame  amount  of  glucose.  Again, 
cane  sugur  is  abundant  in  certain  roots  belonging  to  the  natural  &mily 
Umhelkferft^  as  those  of  the  carroty  parsnip,  but  particularly  beet.  Beta 
vuigariiy  which  contains  from  7  to  11,  and  even  14  per  cent.  It  occurs 
likewise  in  the  stems  of  certain  species  of  birch  and  maple,  especially 
the  eugar  maple,  Acer  eaccharinum,  which  grows  spontaneously  m  many 
parts  of  North  America,  including  New  York  ana  Pennsylvania ;  ancl 
of  several  kinds  of  palm,  including  Arenga  saocharifera,  Saguerus 
Jittmphn^sndBot'attiufiabellifonms  or  the  Palmyra  tree,  Ccnyotaurens 
or  the  ktttU  tree  of  Ceylon,  which  furnishes  the  sugar  ^tyl&l  jaggery, 
and  the  Cocos  nucifera'or  cocoa*nut  tree. 

In  most  fruits  saccharose  occurs  together  with  inverted  sugar,  while 
certain  ^ints,  as  the  walnut,  hazelnut,  and  almonds,  contain  cane  sugar 
unmixed  with  inverted  sugar.    Honey  likewise  contains  saccharose. 

Lastly,  manna,  derived  from  Tamarix  mannifera,  yields  as  much  as 
GO  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar,  26  of  inverted  sugar,  and  20  of  dextrin. 

PBBPABATI05  Olf  StrOAB. 

jFV-om  the  cane. — ^The  canes,  when  ripe,  are  cut  down,  stripped  of 
their  leftTee,  and  the  juice  expressed  by  means  of  rollers.  Ilie  juice 
thus  obtained  is  heated  in  copper  boilers  to  about  60"  C,  a  small 
quantity  of  lime  being  added.  The  impurities  rise  to  the  surface  and 
are  removed  as  they  collect.  The  juice  thus  clarified  is  first  concen- 
trated to  about  2S^  of  the  hydrometer,  is  filtered  through  cloth  and 
fiirtiier  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup,  in  which  state  it  is  run  into  shallow 
eoolen,  after  which  it  is  poureid  into  vesselB  pierced  below  with  holes 
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which  are  stopped  with  plugs.  After  a  time  the  amp  is  stirred, 
whereby  the  crystallization  oi  the  sugar  is  promoted,  and  as  soon  as  it 
has  become  solidified  the  plugs  are  removed.  The  uncrystallized  liguid, 
still  containing  some  cane  sugar,  with  other  matters^  gradually  flows 
away ;  and  this,  after  a  further  boiling,  is  evaporated  m  order  to  obtain 
another  crop  of  crystals — an  operation  which  is  sometimes  repeated. 
The  final  refuse  constitutes  molaBses, 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  called  raw  or  muscovado  sugar,  and 
still  contains  certain  impurities  for  the  removal  of  which  the  process  <rf 
refining  ia  often  resorted  to. 

Formerly  the  operation  of  clai/tnff  vtns  emplnred  for  the  re-> 
moval  of  the  molasses  from  tlA  sugar  loaves,  and  wnich  is  thus  per- 
formed : — When  the  syrup  in  the  cones  is  properly  granulated,  which 
occurs  in  fi'om  18  to  20  hours,  the  plugs  are  removed,  and  each  is 
placed  on  an  earthen  pot  to  receive  the  drainings.  After  24  hours  the 
cones  are  placed  over  other  empty  pots.  The  clayinfr  now  bepins.  It 
consists  in  applying  to  the  smooth  surface  of  the  base  of  the  in* 
verted  cone  a  moist  layer  of  clay  or  tenacious  loam.  The  vrater  escapes 
from  it  by  slow  filtration,  and  descending  through  the  body  of  the 
sugar  carries  along  with  it  the  molasses  which  still  remain.  This 
operation  is  repeated  by  the  renewal  of  the  clay  a  second,  and  even 
sometimes  a  third,  time,  until  the  sugar  becomes  white  and  clean. 
The  sugar  is  then  dried,  crushed  into  powder,  and  sent  to  Europe. 
Olayed  sugars  are  sorted  into  different  shades  of  colour,  according  to 
the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Olayed  sugar  of 
Cuba,  which  is  dried  in  the  sun,  is  termed  Havannah  sugar.  ^^Hiying 
is  now  but  seldom  resorted  to  in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  as  it 
increases  greatly  the  labour. 

Treacle  or  moUuaes  contains  but  little  cane  sugar,  but  a  very  huge 
quantity  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  or  glucose,  which,  since  the  fresh 
cane  juice  is  abnost  entirely  fi«4d  from  that  description  of  sugar,  has 
been  derived  entirely  from  the  cane  sugar,  the  transformation  being 
aided  especially  b^  the  heat  employed  in  the  evaporation  and  concen- 
tration of  the  juice.  Since  molasses  is  far  less  Miluable  than  the 
crystallized  cane  sugar,  it  has  at  all  times  been  the  great  object  of  the 
manufacturer  to  confine  the  conversion  of  the  cane  sugar  to  as  narrow 
limits  as  possible,  and  various  contrivances  have  been  devised  with 
this  object.  The  greatest  improvement  of  all  in  the  manu&ctuie  of 
sugar  was  the  invention  .of  the  vacuum  pan. 

From  heet^root.'^Thid  roots  are  first  pulped,  the  juice  being  sepa- 
rated either  by  pressure  after  the  addition  of  20  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
water,  or  by  washing  vrith  cold  water;  or,  lastly,  by  tte  rotatory 
action  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  the  cylinders  containing  the  juice  being 
perforated  for  its  escape.  The  juice  is  heated  to  68^  0.  by  steam,  whi^ 
IS  conveyed  through  it  by  means  of  pipes ;  milk  of  lime  is  then  added 
in  the  proportion  of  12  Ids,  of  lime  to  1,000  quarts  of  the  juice,  to 
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neutralize  and  remove  the  various  acids  present.  The  mixture  is  now 
heated  to  the  boilinpf  point,  when  various  impuritiea  collect  on  the 
Bur&ce  and  are  separated,  as  albumen,  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  The 
heating  is  known  to  be  completed  as  soon  as  boilinff  juice  below  shows 
itself  through  the  crust.  The  juice  is  now  run  off,  a  further  quantity 
being  obtained  by  subjecting  the  residue  couttiinlng  the  impurities  to 
pressure.  Through  the  thin  syruo  thus  obtained  car^nic  acid  is  passed 
to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  but  a  small  portion  still  remains  in  combination 
with  sugar.  The  carbonate  of  lime  is  separated  by  subsidence  and 
decantation.  The  juice  is  now  filtered  through  cloth  l»gs,  concentrated, 
and  finally  filtered  through  animal  charcoal  or  bone-black,  which 
removes  colouring  matter  and  also  a  further  portion  of  the  sugar-lime, 
and  is  then  evaporated  in  open  pans.  The  sjrup,  wliich  has  now 
acquired  greater  consisteUcy,  is  again  filtered  through  bone-black,  and 
is  evaporated  in  wwuo  at  a  barometrical  pressure  of  about  22",  till 
it  becomes  thick  enough  to  draw  out  into  granular  threads,  when  after 
cooling  and  standing  it  yields  crystals  of  cane  sugar.  The  mother 
liquor,  when  further  evaporated,  fields  second  and  even  third  crops 
of  crystals ;  finally,  nothing  remuns  but  molasses,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane.  The  mixture  of  the  successive  crops 
of  crystEils  constitutes  raw  beet  sugar. 

Frotn  the  sugar  maple. — The  trees  are  tapped  usually  on  the 
south  face  in  the  early  spring  obliquely  from  18  to  20  inches  above 
the  ground,  the  holes  being  from  4  to  6  inches  apart;  they  are 
made  to  a  depth  of  half  an  inch  into  the  alburnum  or  white  bark. 
The  juice  is  collected  in  troughs  placed  beneath,  being  convoyed  to 
them  by  means  of  elder  or  sumach  tubes  which  are  inserted  into  the 
openings.  The  juice  is  boiled  immediately  after  collection  in  order  to 
anticipate  fermentation.  It  is  inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup, 
is  then  strained  through  a  sieve  filter  of  woollen  cloth,  left  to  stand 
for  some  hours,  is  clarified  vnth  wiiite  of  eggj  boiled,  the  scum  which 
forms  on  the  sur&ce  removed,  and  the  syrup  evaporated  till  it  is  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  to  crystallize.  This  point  is  ascertained  in  the 
nsoal  manner — namely,  by  placing  a  drop  or  two  between  the  thumb 
and  forefinger,  and  drawing  it  out  into  a  thread,  which  should  exhibit 
a  granular  aspect.  It  is  then  received  into  moulds,  and  after  the 
molasses  has  drained  off  the  sugar  resembles  brown  cane  sugar,  its 
taste  being  equally  sweet  and  agreeable.  The  manufacture  of  this 
description  of  sugar  is  yearly  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid 
destruction  of  the  American  forests. 

Preparation  of  ffltKOsefrom  potatoes. — The  several  kinds  of  sugar 
hitherto  noticed  are  all  cane  sugars,  and  their  preparation  consists 
simply  in  their  separation  and  purification,  and  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  extraction  of  a  sugar  from  any  vegetable  juice  on  a  large  and 
commercial  scale  belonging  to  the  glucoses ;  formerly,  however,  this 
latter  description  of  sugar  was  prepared  in  enormous  quantities,  chiefly 
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from  the  potato,  and  was  used  either  as  a  substitate  for,  or  an  adul- 
terant of,  cane  sugar,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  much  more  costly 
than  it  is  now. 

The  foUowinpr  is  an  outline  of  the  process  of  makixig  sugar  from 
potato  starch : — 100  gallons  of  boiling  water  are  mixed  with  112  lbs. 
of  the  fecula  and  2  lbs.  of  strong  sulnhuric  acid.  The  mixture  is 
boiled  for  about  twelve  hours.  When  ail  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  neutralized  with  chalk,  the  liquid  filtered 
and  evaporatea  to  the  density  of  about  1*300  at  the  boiling  tempesature, 
equal  wnen  cooled  to  15*5°  C.  to  1*342.  When  the  syrup  is  left  at  re^ 
for  some  days  it  concretes  in  crystalline  tufts,  and  fcmus  an  apparently 
dry  solid  of  a  specific  gravity  1*39  to  1*40. 

Potato  sugar  may  be  distinguished  from  pure  cane  sugar  in  the 
following  manner: — Glucose  sugars  fuse  at  105^  C,  whereas  cane 
sugar  melts  only  when  heated  to  137°  C,  and  at  this  tempeiatiue  it 
immediately  be^mes  converted  into  caramel,  whereas  glucose  is  un- 
altered at  a  pretty  high  temperature. 

The  specific  gravity  of  glucose  is,  as  already  noted,  fr^m  1~S9  to 
1*40,  while  that  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  is  1-C06.  At  1*343  the  symp 
of  cane  sugar  contains  70  per  cent  of  sugar ;  at  the  same  density  avrap 
of  starch  sugar  75*5  per  cent,  when  dried  at  126*6^  O,,  and  &eed 
from  10  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  retains  in  the  granular  state,  thus 
afibrding  another  distinction  between  the  two  sugars,  but  the  best  t««t 
of  eJl  is  furnished  by  the  copper  solutaon, 

THE  REPINING  OP  SUGAR. 

But  by  the  various  processes  above  described  we  have  merelT 
obtained  the  cane  sugar  in  its  raw  or  unrefined  condition.  We  will 
next  describe  very  briefly  the  processes  whereby  it  is  rained. 

To  obtain  pure  and  colourless  crystals  the  raw  sugar  is  dissolved 
in  about  one-thiid  of  its  weight  of  water,  is  mixed  wi^  a  little  milk 
of  lime,  heated  to  boiling,  run  off  from  the  impurities  which  sepMste 
as  a  crust,  filtered  first  through  bags  of  thick  twilled  cotton-dotn,  and 
afterwards,  to  remove  the  cplour,  throu&rh  bone-black,  the  beds  of  which 
are  sometimes  no  less  than  50  feet  tliick,  and  evaporated  in  the  vaeaum 
pan.  The  liquor  from  the  cotton  filters  has  the  colour  of  dark  shetrr, 
but  as  it  issues  from  the  charcoal  filters  it  is  peEfeetly  clear  and 
colourless. 

The  heat  is  now  moderated,  and  to  the  highly  concentrated  syrup 
small  quantities  of  unthickened  juice  are  added,  upon  which  sugar 
crystals  immediately  form.  To  impart  the  requinte  hardness  to  the 
crystals  heat  is  applied,  and  the  ciystalline  mass  put  into  the  sugar 
moulds  and  left  to  drain,  the  formation  of  small  ctystah  of  uniform 
size  being  promoted  by  stirring  and  breaking  up  the  crust  which  forms 
on  the  suzmee  of  the  moulds.    As  soon  as  the  cryataUiwtion  is  com- 
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plete,  the  apex  of  the  mould  is  opened  to  allow  the  syrup  to  drain  off; 
the  last  portion  of  this,  which  still  remains  adhering  to  the  ciystalsy  ia 
lemoved  by  pouring  in  some  pure  syrup,  the  drainage  being  some- 
times hastened  by  the  production  of  a  vacuum. 

Lastly,  after  desiccation^  the  formation  of  loaf  or  refined  sugar  ia 
completed. 

Formerly  the  serum  of  bullocks*  blood  was  employed  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  t£e  syrup,  but  we  believe  that  this  practice  has  long  been 
discontinued. 

Crushed  %ugar, — The  process  for  the  manufacture  of  what  is  known 
by  the  name  of  crushed  sugar  resembles  that  for  loaf  sugar,  but  the  raw 
sugar  employed  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  filtration  is  less 
perfect  and  the  process  of  lic^uoring  is  dispensed  with  where  practicable.. 
The  first  crystallisation  yields  crushed  mgar,  and  the  second  pieces j 
the  drainage  irom  which  is  known  as  syrup.  This,  when  diluted^ 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  concentrated,  is  called  golden 
syrup. 

Molasses. — ^Molasses  is  largely  imported  into  this  country,  and! 
since  it  contains  much  crystallizable  sugar,  it  is  purchased  by  re- 
finers. According  to  Ure  the  treatment  of  molasses  formerly  was 
very  simple.  It  was  merely  concentrated  and  allowed  to  stand  in  large 
moulds  for  several  weeks  to  drain.  The  drainages  were  sold  as  treacle, 
and  the  impure,  soft,  and  dark  sugar  formed  what  is  called  bastards, 
which  is  chiefly  sold  amongst  the  poorer  classes.  The  more  recent  and 
improved  plan  is,  afler  the  dilution  of  the  molasses,  to  filter  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentrate  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  transfer 
to  the  moulds.  In  this  manner  a  bright  yellow  sugar  and  a  very  fair 
quality  of  syrup  are  obtained,  in  place  of  bastards  and  treacle.  Good 
molasses  shoula  yield  about  ^  per  cent,  of  sugar,  40  of  syrup,  and  20 
per  cent,  of  water  and  dirt. 


THS  PBOPEBTIBS  OF  CANE  STJeAR. 

Sugar  crystallises  in  the  form  of  monoclinic  prisms,  usually  with 
hemihedral  faces  (&fr.  60).  The  crystals  when  broken  become 
phoephoresoent;  and  also  when  a  strong  electric  discharge  is  passed 
through  them.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well  seen  by  rubbing  two 
lumps  of  sugar  together  in  the  dark,  by  powdering  some  sugar  in  a 
mortar,  or  by  crushing  some  ciystallized  sugar-candy  between  the 
teeth  in  the  dark. 

The  crystals  have  a  specific  gravilnr  of  1*606. 

Cane  sugar  is  soluble  in  one-third  of  its  weight  in  cold,  and  still 
more  readily  in  hot,  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  absolute 
alcohol,  while  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  about  1*25  per  cent. ;  but  should 
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the  alcohol  contain  water,  it  dissolves  it  much  more  freely.  Its  aqueous 
solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  ri^ht. 

It  melts  at  16(r  0.  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  into  an  amor- 
phous masS;  of  which  we  have  an  exemplification  in  some  forms  of 


Ilg.  60. 


Crystals  of  Cane  Suoab.    100  diameters. 

barley-sugar,  acidulated  drops,  &c.,  which,  however,  after  a  while 
revert  to  the  crystalline  state.  The  confectioners  uswdly  add  a  email 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  melted  sugar,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
tendency  to  crystallization. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  specific  gravities  of  aqueous  solo* 
tiona  of  sugar,  is  abbreviated  fiK>m  the  BaUmg  and  Brixi — 
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T<d>ie  of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Solution*  of  Cane  Sugar. 

Vercenlage  of  Sugar.  Spedflc  Orarity. 

1  10035 

2  1-0070 

3  I-OIO*? 

4  1-0143 

5  1-0179 

6  1-0-215 

7  1-0264 


8 

9 

10 

15 


1-0291 
1-0328 
l-03ti7 
1-0600 


Peroentape  of  Sugar. 

Specific  Gravity. 

20 

1-0830 

25 

1-1056 

80 

1-1293 

85 

1-1638 

40 

1-1781 

45 

1-2043 

50 

1-2322 

55 

1-2602 

60 

1-2882 

65     • 

1-3160 

70 

1-3430 

Decompositions. — When  heated  a  little  above  160°  C,  cane  sugar  is 
converted,  without  loss  of  weight,  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  Isevu- 
losan,  C^aH^O, , «  CgHjjOa  +  C^H^oOs,  Ifevulosan  being  laevulose  minus 
one  molecule  of  water.  At  a  higher  temperature  water  is  given  off,  the 
dextroee  being  probably  converted  into  glucosan,  which  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  dextrose  as  Isevulosan  to  laevulose.  At  about  210°  C. 
a  further  quantity  of  water  is  given  off,  and  caramel  remains.  At  a 
still  higher  temperature  the  sugars  are  broken  up ;  carbonic  oxide, 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  carhomc  anhydride,  certain  brown  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  and  aldehyde  are  given  off,  while  much  charcoal  remains 
behind.  The  oils  contain  a  small  quantity  of  Jmfurolj  and  a  bitter 
substance  termed  assamar, 

A  few  words  may  now  be  bestowed  on  some  of  the  moi^  important 
of  the  above  substances.  Thus  carmnel,  when  pure,  is  without  taste, 
very  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  its  aqueous  solution  being 
of  a  rich  brovm  tint.  The  method  of  obtaining  it  in  a  pure  state  is  by 
first  dissolving  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water,  and  precipitating  by 
alcohol.  It  is  unfermentable,  and  yields  precipitates  with  ammomacal 
acetate  of  lead  and  baiyta  water.  It  has  been  long  re«farded  as  a 
proximate  principle,  C^fi^fi^,  but  it  probably  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  three  closely-allied  substances. 

Acetone,  0,HgO,  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  possessing 
an  agreeable  odour  and  biting  taste.  It  bums  with  a  white  flame,  and 
has  a  specific  navity  of  0*792  at  18°  G.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  a  solvent  for  camphor,  rats,  and 
resins.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  subjecting  pure  acetate  of  lime  to 
dry  distillation,  when  chemically  pure  acetone  will  be  given  off. 

Aldehyde,  C^H^O,  is  a  mobile,  colourless  flxiid,  possessing  a  pungent 
suffocating  odour.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  has 
a  ^ecific  gravity  of  0-800.  It  boils  at  20-8°  0.  It  is  very  inflam- 
mable, burning  with  a  blue  flame.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  equal 
weights  of  alcohol,  specific  gravity  0*842,  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
with  1*3  part  of  oil  of  vitriol.    Carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  and  aide- 
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hyde  collects  in  the  receiver.  Thus  obtained  it  is  not,  however,  pare* 
but  must  be  subjected  to  a  process  of  purification  by  means  of  ether 
and  amrnoniacal  fras. 

Fwrfurol,  C.H^O,,  is  a  colourless  oil,  with  a  strong  smell  of 
cinnamon  and  bitter  almonds.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*1 64S, 
and  boils  at  163°  C.  It  is  obtained  bv  acting  upon  sugar,  starch,  bran, 
or  sawdust,  either  by  sulphuric  acid  alone,  or  with  siuphuric  acid  and 
oxide  of  manganese. 

AsBamar  is  described  by  some  as  a  yellow  transparent  solid,  by 
others  as  a  reddish-yellow  syrupy  liquid.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  and  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper, 
and  reduces  silver  from  its  solutions. 

We  now  return  to  the  decompositions  of  cane  sugar.  When  boiled 
for  a  long  time  with  water,  it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  water  and 
}'ields  inverted  sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  in  equal  atoms  of  dextrose 
and  Issvulose.  This  decomposition  is  very  much  accelerated  by  dilute 
acids,  but  small  quantities  of  caramel  are  always  formed. 

Oil  of  vitriol  chars  cane  sugar,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
thus  it  may  be  distinguished  &om  the  glucoses  whicn  are  not  so 
acted  upon. 

Saccharose,  or  cane  sugar,  easily  takes  up  oxygen  from  salts  of 
silver,  mercury,  and  gold,  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  metals.  It 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  oxides  of  copper,  iron,  and  alumina 
m>m  their  solutions  by  caustic  potash.  When  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  oxide  of  manganese,  formic  acid  is  formed,  while  by 
the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  saccharic  and  oxalic  acids  are  produced. 
With  very  strong  nitric  acid  it  yields  nitrosaccharosey  a  body  resem- 
bling gun-cotton  in  composition. 

Cane  sugar  does  not,  tike  the  glucoses,  assmne  a  brown  colour  when 
heated  with  a  solution  of  the  alkalies ;  it  combines  with  them,  forming 
tncrates.  When  heated  with  caustic  potash  containing  a  little  water, 
it  yields  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids,  while  dry  caustic  potash 
decomposes  it  to  oxalic  acid.  Subjected  to  distillation  with  soda-lime, 
ethylene,  propylene,  and  amylene  are  given  oif. 

Cane  sugar  does  not  yield  directly  under  the  influence  of  yeaM 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid ;  it  is  first  converted  into  a  mixture  of  dex- 
trose and  IsBvulose,  which  then  split  up  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing formula :— C,H„Oe  «  200,  +  20,11,0. 

Of  all  the  yarieties  of  sugar  used  in  conuneroe  there  is  none  so 
important,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  manufacture,  as 
that  derived  from  the  sugar-cane,  the  compoution  of  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  notice. 
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001CPOSITI09  OF  THE  BUGAB-CANX. 

There  are  seyeial  yarieties  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  common  variety, 
or  Creole  cane,  fprows  between  the  Tropics,  in  eveiy  region,  on  a  moist, 
light,  rich,  and  well-manured  soil.  The  Otaheitan  variety  is  the 
quickest  in  growth  and  most  productive  in  sugar,  it  yielding  four  crops 
in  the  same  time  that  the  Creole  cane  furnishes  only  three. 

In  some  tropical  regions  the  young  shoots  of  the  sugar-cane 
and  the  juice  form  an  important  and  nutritious  article  of  food. 
The  ripe  stalk  of  the  plant  is  chewed  and  sucked,  after  being  made 
soft  by  boring  it;  and  enormous  quantities  are  consumed  in  this 
way.  *  Lai^  shiploads,'  states  Johnston, '  of  raw  sugar-cane  are  daily 
brought  to  the  markets  of  Manilla  and  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  it  is  plentiful 
in  the  markets  of  New  Orleans.  In .  the  Sandwich  and  many  other 
islandfl  of  the  Pacific  every  child  has  a  piece  of  sugaiH»ne  in  its  mouth ; 
while,  in  our  own  sugar  colonies,  the  negroes  become  fat  in  crop  time 
on  the  abundant  juice  of  the  ripening  cane.' 

The  nutritive  properties  of  the  raw  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  depend 
upon  tlie  circumstance  that  it  contains,  besides  sugar,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  gluten. 

According  to  Fownes,  the  juice  has  the  following  composition : — 
Cane  sugar,  a  notable  amount  of  ffrape  tugar  or  glucose,  gum  and  (f  at- 
triny  fhovphatei  of  lime  and  magnesiaf  some  at/ier  salt  of  the  same 
hoses,  sulphates  and  chlorides,  potash  and  soda ;  and,  lastly,  a  peculiar 
azotised  matter  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with  lime,  not  coagu- 
table  by  heat  or  acids,  and  readily  putrehable.  Of  ordinary  vegetable 
allmmen  there  are  but  indistinct  traces,  and  of  casein  or  leguTnin 
none. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  analyses  of  the  sugar-cane 
which  have  hitherto  been  published : — 


Water 

Soip&r         • 
Gam,  fat,  retin  and  al- 
bominoiia  matters  . 
Woody  fibre 
Salts  .... 

• 

Pellgotand 

i 

ATeqtdn. 

Dnpuy. 

IjwNiBeua. 

Ribbon 
Cane. 

Tahiti 
Cane. 

72-1 
18-0 

|9-9 

72-0 
17-8 

9-8) 
0-4  i 

770 
12-0 

110 

77-8 
16-2 

6-0 

69-6 
11-6 

19-0 

76-729 
13-892 

0-441 
9-071 
0-368 

76080 
14-280 

0-416 
8-867 
0-358 

lOO-O 

1000 

100-0 

1000 

100-0 

100-000 

100-000 
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The  sugar-cane,  especially  the  violet  variety,  is  coated  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  wax,  termed  cerasmey  or  sugar-cane  wax. 

The  following  are  the  more  important  analyses  of  cane-juice : — 


Sugar    .... 
Varioas  organic  matters 

Salts      .... 

Water    .... 


Avequin. 

Peligot. 

Playge. 

16784 
0140 

0236 

83-840 

20-90 
-023 

•017  ( 

78-70 

20-8000 

0*8317 

Small 

quantitie9 

78-3325 

100-000 

100-000 

99-9642 

} 


20-94 
•012 

•014 

78-80 

lOO-OOO 


The  specific  p^avity  of  the  juice  varies  no  less  than  from  1'046  to 
1-110,  but  usually  from  1-070  to  1*000.  When  first  expressed  it  is 
opaque,  and  of  a  yellowish-green  colour.  After  boiling,  a  greenifih 
scum  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  clear  liquor  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
This  scum,  according  to  Avequin,  consists  of  about  56  per  cent,  of 
wax,  10  per  cent,  of  men  matter,  22*7  of  albumen  and  woody  tibre, 
8-3  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  14*0  of  silica.  Pure  juice  contains 
about  81  per  cent,  of  water,  18*20  of  sugar,  0*46  of  organic  matter, 
and  0*35  of  mineral  matter. 

The  following  table  of  analyses  showing  the  composition  of  certain 
raw  mgarsy  and  of  the  products  of  a  Greenock  sugar-house,  is  by  Dr. 
Wallace : — 


^5 

• 

<*> 

1, 

• 

I 

Lumps. 

s 

■ 

a 

"5 

C3  p. 

ih 

I'  I' 

Cane  sugar 

94-4 

95-7 

9.5*4 

97-3 

877 

68-3 

627 

89-6:  48-o!  82-5 

Fruit  sugar 

2-2 

0-8 

1-8 

0-6 

60    15-0,    8-0   33-0 

180    37-i 

Extractive  and  colour- 

■ 

• 

I 

ing  matter    . 

0-3 

0-4 

0-1 

~> 

0-5 

1-2     0-6 

2-8      1-5 

s&' 

Ash  .... 

0-2 

1-6 

0-2 

0-2 

0-8 

1-6 

1-0 

-2-6      1-1 

S-.'i 

Insoluble  matter 

01    — 

1-7 

^— 

— . 

— 

^_      ^_ 

.^ 

Water 

2-8     2-0 

1 

0-8     2*0 

60 
1000 

14-0  27-7 
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1000 

3M 

100-0 

23^ 

100-0 

1000 

1 

100-0 

100-0 

1 
100-0 

1 

1 

100-0 

lOO^fc 
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The  following  analyses  are  by  ouiselyes : — 
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Cftne  sugar 
61nooi»e    . 
Water 

Suspended  matter    . 
Mineral  matter 

Baw  Sugar. 

Refined  Sugar. 

Refined  Sugar. 

89-22 
8-69 
6-84 
0-12 
1-18 

99-899 
none 
0078 
none 
0-023 

99-858 
none 
0-128 
none 
0-OU 

100-00 

100-000 

100-000 

The  average  composition  of  the   tuber  of  the  sugar-beet  is  as 
follows : — 

Sugar 10-5 

Gluten 8*0 

Woody  fibre,  &c.     ...         6-0 
Water 81-6 

But,  of  couisey  the  proportion  of  sugar  varies  considerably  in  different 
cases.  The  average  quantity  actually  extracted  from  beet  is  stated 
to  be  about  6  per  cent. 

According  to  Stenhouse,  the  ash  of  the  mgar-cane  has  the  com- 
position given  below : — 


Silica       . 

46-46 

41-37 

46-48 

60-00 

Pboaphoric  acid 
Snlpnoric  acid 

8-23 

4-69 

8-16 

6-66 

4-66 

10-93 

7-62 

6-40 

Lime 

8-91 

9-11 

6-78 

6-09 

Bfagneaia 

4-60 

6-92 

16-61 

1301 

Potaah 

10-63 

16-99 

11-98 

13-69 

Soda 

^ 

m— 

0-57 

1-83 

Chloride  of  potassium 

7-41 

8-96 

— 

C blonde  of  sodium  . 

9-21 

2-13 

.8-96 

3-92 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

10000 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ash  of  raw  tugar  and  molasses  are 
by  Dr.  Bichardson  :• 


Bngar. 

Holaaeea. 

Potaah 19-42 

36-23 

Lime       .... 

1                       4 

14-67 

12-72 

Magneflia        •        . 

■ 

10-72 

1114 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

« 

, 

6-55 

2-62 

Oxide  of  copper 

t 

0-71 

trace 

Protoxide  of  manganese  , 

■                       < 

trace 

trace 

Chloride  of  potaaaium 

a 

8-03 

1-68 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

1 

16-46 

26-87 

Snlphuric  acid 

< 

10-86 

7-91 

Silica       .... 

1 

13-69 

1-98 

Asbes       .... 

1 

1-83         .       , 

3-60 
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Pajen  found  12  kilogrammeB  of  moiaueB  to  contain:— 

Sugar 7*6(il00 

Acetate  of  potash  .        . 0^01)30 

Chloride  of  potasdum 0*11460 

Sulphate  of  potash 0*08550 

Mucilaginous  matter 0*07680 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*05200 

Nitrogenous  substaoces 0*05000 

Silica 0*02890 

Acetate  of  lime 0*016*20 

Phosphate  of  copper 0*00020 

Water 1*80000 

Glucose  and  uncrystallheable  sugar      ....  1*56100 


ON  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  STTGAR. 

It  mil  he  tinnecessary  for  practical  purposes  to  make  a  full  quao- 
titative  analysis  of  the  sugars  of  oonunerce,  bat  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
estimate  the  following :  —  Water ,  glucosef  cane  sugar,  mineral  matter, 
matter  insoluble  in  water  separating  the  amounts  of  tnorpanMc  and 
organic  matter',  the  former  will  consist  chiefly  of  silica  and  other 
earthy  matter,  and  the  latter  of  fragments  of  the  sugar  cane,  sporuUs 
oi  fungi  and  aearu 

The  estimation  of  water, — 2  or  3  grammes  of  the  sugar  are  to  be 
dried  in  a  platinum  basin  in  the  water-bath  until  they  cease  to  lose 
weiffht,  the  loss  indicating  the  amount  of  water  present. 

Estimation  of  ash, — llie  dried  sugar  is  then  incinerated  and  the 
ash  weighed. 

Estimation  of  suspended  matter. — 20  grammes  of  the  sugar  are  di»- 
solved  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter. 
The  filter  is  washed,  dried,  and  weighed ;  thus  the  total  amount  of 
suspended  matter  is  obtained.  The  filter  is  then  burnt,  and  the  residue, 
consisting  of  the  silica  and  other  mineral  impurities,  weighed.  The 
difference  between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  amoimt  of  the  organic 
suspended  matter. 

Estimation  of  glucose, — The  filtered  solution  of  5  grammes  of  sugar  is 
made  up  to  600  cc,  and  the  sugar  estimated  by  means  of  the  alkaline 
copper  solution,  to  be  presently  described. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  the  following : — Grape  sugar  ia  a 
body  which  easily  takes  up  oxygen  from  other  substances,  it  being 
converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Thus,  acting  upon  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  metallic  silver  is  thrown  down ;  whilst  from  a 
solution  of  copp^)  i^ot  metallic  copper,  but  a  sub-oxide  of  copper,  Ou^O 
is  deposited.  This  oxide  being  easily  soluble,  even  in  weoik  acids,  it 
follows  that  this  reduction  can  take  place  only  in  an  alkaline  solution. 
But  by  adding  caustic  soda  or  potash  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated  as  hydrate  of  oxide  of 
copper.    This  precipitate,  however,  la  easily  soluble  in  tartaric  acid  and 
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flolutioiiB  of  the  alkaline  tartrates.  We  baye,  therefore,  in  this  pro- 
perty the  means  of  preparing  an  alkaline  copper  solution  without  the 
employnient  of  ammonia,  in  which  the  sub-oxide  of  copper  is  soluble. 

The  solution  then  is  prepared  as  follows : — Perfectly  pure  crystal- 
lized sulphate  of  copper  is  powdered  and  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper  to  remoye  all  adherent  moisture.  34*639  grammes  are  exactly 
weig-hed  out  and  dissolyed  in  about  200  cc.  of  distilled  water.  In 
another  yessel  173  grammes  of  pure  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash  are 
dissolyed  in  400  cc.  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  specific  grayity  1*14. 
The  copper  solution  is  now  slowly  poured  into  the  second  solution,  and 
the  deep  blue  liquid  thus  obtained  is  diluted  exactly  to  1000  cc.  10 
cc.  of  this  solution  contain  0*34630  gramme  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
are  capable  of  reducing  0*050  gramme  of  anhydrous  grape  sugar  and 
0067  gramme  of  milk  sugar.  Starch,  dextrin  and  cane  sugar  may  be 
conyerted  into  grape  sugar  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  10  cc.  of  the  solution  of  copper  correspond  to  0*045  gramme  of 
starch  or  dextrin,  and  to  0*0475  gramme  of  cane  sugar. 

The  method  of  the  employment  of  the  copper  test  is  as  follows : — 
10  cc.  of  it  are  exactly  measured  and  transferred  into  a  small  ilask, 
60  cc.  of  water  are  added,  and  the  blue  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling. 
The  solution  of  sugar,  which  must  not  contain  more  than  1  in  100 
parts  of  water,  is  now  slowly  dropped  into  the  copper  solution  from  a 
Durette  graduated  into  ^d  <^c.  Theliquid  assumes,  after  the  addition  of 
the  first  few  drops,  a  greenish  colour,  and  the  sub-oxide  subsides  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  solution  added.  The  precipitate  is  first  of 
a  yellowish  and  then  of  a  bright  red  colour.  After  further  boiling  the 
oxide  readily  settles,  and  the  colour  of  the  liquid  can  then  be  obsenred. 
As  long  as  the  faintest  blue  tint  remains  more  sugar  solution  must  be 
added.  When  the  solution  appears  colourless  a  few  drops  are  filtered 
into  a  test  tube,  and  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  is  added  to 
it  after  acidulation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  A  olack  coloration  would 
indicate  the  presence  of  copper  and  proye  that  the  reaction  is  not  yet 
finished ;  wmle,  if  it  appears  colourless,  the  yolume  of  the  su^^ar  solu- 
tion is  noted.  Suppose  10  cc.  haye  been  used,  these  contam  0*060 
gramme  of  mpe  sugar. 

It  must  DO  remembered  that  the  separated  suboxide  of  copper  will 
gradually  dissolye  in  the  supernatant  liouor  as  soon  as  this  becomes 
cold,  as  oxide,  into  which  it  is  conyertea  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  hence  the  necessity  of  conducting  the  process  as  quickly  as 
posfflble. 

JEttimaticn  of  cane  mgar, — Cane  sugar,  starch,  and  dextrin  are,  as 
mentioned  aboye,  conyerted  into  grape  sugar  by  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid.  Two  hours'  boiling  will  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar, 
while  starch  and  dextrin  require  ^m  3  to  4  hours.  From  5  to  6 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  amply  sufficient  for  a  gramme  or  two  of 
the  substance.  This  acid  must,  of  course,  after  the  conyersion,  be 
neutralized  by   the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  caustic  soda;    the 
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copper  solution  is  then  to  be  employed  exactly  in  the  manner  descrihed 
under  the  previous  heading. 

Or  the  quantity  of  sugar  may  be  estimated  from  the  weight  of 
the  precipitated  cuprous  oxide.  Dextrose,  laavulose  and  the  mixture 
of  these,  termed  inverted  sugar,  all  of  which  may  be  included  under  the 
head  of  glucose,  reduce  the  same  quantity  of  copper  to  the  state  of 
suboxide. 

But  the  Quantity  ma}r  be  determined  in  various  other  ways,  as 
from  the  carbonic  onhydridB  or  the  alcohol  resulting  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  su^  by  fermentation.  According  to  Pasteur,  100 
parts  of  cane  sugar  yield  6*26  parts  of  water,  49*12  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  51*01  of  absolute  alcohol,  me  remainder  of  the  sugar  being  tians- 
formed  into  glycerine  and  succinic  acid. 

A  weighed  quantity  of  the  sugar,  say  2  grammes,  is  dissolved  in 
about  50  ce.  of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  dry  or  German  yeast  is 
added  to  it.  The  liquid  is  put  into  a  small  flask  iumished  with  a  cork 
perforated  for  the  reception  of  a  light  tube  filled  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  accurately  weighed  and  kept  for  two  or  three 
days  at  a  temperature  of  about  3(r  C,  until  the  whole  of  the  sugar  has 
become  decomposed.  The  apparatus  is  then  again  weighed,  and  from 
the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
quantity  of  the  sugar  is  calculated. 

The  liquid  in  the  flask  may  be  distilled,  and  the  alcohol  estimated 
in  the  usual  manner  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate. 

In  fruits,  as  has  alreaay  been  stat^,  cane  sugar  frequently 
occurs,  together  with  glucose,  when,  should  it  be  deemed  naoeesary 
to  separate  the  two  kinds  of  sugar,  this  object  may  be  effected  by  meant 
of  slaked  lime,  employed  in  the  manner  described  on  page  236. 

Saccharimetry. — If  a  solution  consist  chiefly  of  cane  sugar  and 
water,  as  in  cane  and  other  saccharine  juices  and  liquids,  the  quantity 
may  be  determined  by  taking  the  Bpecific  gravity  of  the  nUxturt  and 
consulting  the  table  already  ffiven. 

On  the  estimation  ofeugar  by  means  cfthepolariscope.'^Cnxtb  8Ugar,as 
we  have  seen  above,  tuins  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right,  and  the 
angle  of  polarisation  stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the  strangtii  of  the 
sugar  solution.  If  we  insert  between  two  NicoFs  prisma  which  eroee 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  do  not  therefore  admit  the  passage  of 
light,  a  stratum  of  a  solution  of  sugar,  the  ray  of  light  now  passes 
through  the  prisms,  and  the  analyser  must  be  turned  towards  the  left 
for  a  certain  number  of  degrees  until  light  is  again  excluded. 

The  sugar  solution,  before  it  can  be  analysed  in  thb  manner,  mu«t 
be  subjected  to  special  treatment.  If  the  solution  be  turbid  and  con- 
tain gum,  it  should  be  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  voliune  of  a  S(>lution 
of  isinglass ;  it  should  then  be  agitated  with  1^  volumes  of  alcohol, 
whereby  a  precipitation  occurs,  the  liquid  becomes  purified^  and  after 
filtration  is  ready  for  observation. 
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If  the  fiolution  he  coloured,  it  must  be  passed  through  animal 
charcoal ;  but  as  this  substance  is  said  to  take  up  sugar,  the  first  fourth 
that  passes  through  must  be  rejected. 

Snould  the  solution  contain  one  of  the  glucoses,  as  dextrose, 
liBYulose,  or  inverted  sugar,  or  any  other  substance  possessing  rotatory 
properties,  and  which  are  not  altered  by  boiling  with  acids,  the 
amount  of  cane  sucar  may  be  determined  by  noting  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  solution  both  before  and  after  conyersion  of  the  sugar  by  boiling 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  being  also  observed  in  the 
latter  case. 

The  first  observation  having  been  taken,  100  cc.  of  the  solution  are 
mixed  with  10  cc.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  being 
heated  for  15  minutes  to  68°  C  Now,  since  the  rotatory  power 
of  the  solution  cooled  to  the  original  temperature,  the  observation 
having  been  made  in  a  tube  one-tenth  longer  than  the  first  tube, 
remains  unaltered  so  &r  as  the  glucoses  are  concerned  *,  and  whereas  the 
cane  sugar  has  now  been  replaced  by  inverted  sugar,  the  amount  of 
cane  sugar  may  be  calculated  from  t£e  rotatory  power  peculiar  to  in- 
verted sugar,  as  follows : — 

The  anffle  of  rotation  (a)  of  the  original  liquid  is  made  up  of  the 
rotation  ot  the  grape  sugar  (y  (?),  and  that  of  the  cane  sugar  (c  C), 
whilst  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution  after  conversion  (a,)  depends 
upon  the  rotation  produced  by  the  grape  sugar  (£  G)  and  tnat  of  the 
inverted  sugar  («'  C).    Therefore, 

a   -  gG  +  eC 
a^wm  gG  ■¥  iC 
a  —  a^  m  c  C—iC,OT 
«  —  «!■»  C(c— t). 


a —  a 


Therefore,   C^ }  ;  a  and  a^  are  the  angles  obtained  in  the  two 


c—  • 


experiments;  c  is  at  a  temperature  of  16^ C.  equal  to  73*8°,  and  • 
equal  to  —  25.  Therefore  c  —  t »  i-  98*8.  From  these  data  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  in  each  special  case  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  contained  in  1 
part  of  the  surnir  solution. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  the  principal  descriptions  of  sugar 
with  which  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  nave  to  deal  in  connection  with 
this  subject  are  the  following } — 


Dextrose      . 

+  660 

LfBvulose     ,        ,        , 

-lOeOatUOC. 

n                .           .            , 

-  68<^  at  90°  C. 

Cine  sugar . 

+   78-80 

MUk      „    ,        .        . 

+   fi9'30 

luvertedn    .        , 

-  2(fi  at  16°  C, 

Galactose     . 

+  830 
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Separatum  of  cane  sugar  from  fruit  sugar, — ^The  juice,  after  the 
addition  of  some  alcohol,  should  there  he  any  fear  of  fermentatioii,  is 
saturated  with  slaked  lime  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  and  asain  filtered  at  that  temperature ;  the  insoluble  sugar- 
lime  remaining  on  me  filter,  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water;  transfer  it 
to  a  suitable  vessel,  pour  water  upon  it,' and  remove  the  lime  from  the 
sugar  compound  by  means  of  a  current  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sugar  solu- 
tion Lb  to  be  once  more  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  decolorized  with 
animal  charcoal,  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  becomes  turbid,  and  then 
left  to  crystallize,  fiy  the  first  operation  not  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cane  sugar  present  are  obtained,  and  the  process  must  be  repeated 
for  the  separation  of  a  further  quantity.  Should  the  sugar  solution  be 
very  turbid  after  the  decomposition  of  the  lime  compound  by  carbonic 
acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead  must  be  added,  and  then,  after  filtration,  the 
excess  of  lead  is  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  process  of  Peligot  may  be  briefly  noticed  here.  The  cane 
sugar  ana  glucose  are  combined  with  lime  in  the  cold,  and  the  lime 
estimated  by  neutralisation  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  from  the  amonnt  of 
this  used  the  quantity  of  sugar,  calciuated  as  cane  sugar,  is  ascertained. 
Another  portion  of  tlie  solution  which  has  been  saturated  with  lime  is 
boiled,  wnereby  the  lime  compound  of  cane  sugar  is  precipitated,  and 
the  filtrate  is  again  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  difference 
between  the  qualities  of  acid  used  before  and  after  the  boiling  indicates 
the  amount  of  cane  sugar,  while  the  volume  of  acid  used  for  the  second 
neutralisation  gives  the  quantity  of  glucose. 

The  compound  of  lime  with  cane  sugar  has  the  formula  Ot,H^O,„ 
8CaO,  while  that  with  glucose  is  represented  by  G^B.^^ptifi^  +  atj.  The 
former  contains  67*06  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar  and  the  latter  65*22  per 
cent,  of  glucose. 

A  very  simple  process  indicated  by  M.  Payen  in  his  work  entitled 
'  Des  Substances  Aiimentairee,'  and  employed' in  most  sugar  refineries 
in  France,  ^  consists  in  washing  the  rough  or  moist  sugar  with  alcohol 
at  85°,  lightly  acidulated  wiSi  five  hundredths  of  acetic  acid,  and 
saturated  with  sugar-candy.  The  liquid  dissolves  the  sugar  of  starch 
and  the  uncrystalBzable  sugar,  while  it  does  not  attack  the  crystals  of 
cane  or  beet  sugar. 


02f  THE  STBirCTUKB  OF  THE  SlTOAB-OAirE. 

On  the  presence  of  fragments  of  sugarcane  in  sugar. — The  juice  of 
the  cane  is  expressed  by  means  ofpowerful  machinery,  and  during  the 
operation  numerous  fragments  of  the  cane  itself,  many  of  them  of 
extreme  minuteness,  become  detached,  and  pass  into  the  juice.  As  this 
in  its  manufacture  into  sugar  does  not  undergo  in  general  any  process 
of  filtration,  and  as  but  few  of  the  fragments  drain  away 'with  the 
treacle,  the  greater  number  of  them  are  retained  in  the  sugar,  in  all 
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unGllAred  samplea  of  wMct  they  ma;  be  reodil]/  detected  in  abundgoce 
by  mefttiB  of  the  microscope. 

For  the  more  ready  and  certain  identification  of  these  Iraguients, 
it  is  necessary  to  ^ve  a  short  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  eugor-caue 
itself. 

The  sutrar-caDe  belongs  to  the  daaa  of  Endogens,  and  condats  of 
nearly  cylindrical  rods  or  stems,  which  are  divided  into  joints  at  irre- 
gular distances  of  some  three  or  four  inches,  and  its  structuie  is  made 
up  of  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre.  Teasels,  aod  epidermis. 


at  of  BvakRjjAKK,  liken  rrom  m 
■  and  cbftracter  of  th«  cetta  of  vl 
on  tlrt  Wt,  ■  tnindleof  uroodj  flbj 


Tht  parmehyma,  or  ceUidor  titiuf,  forms  the  most  consideiable 
portion  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  is  constituted  of  afZfrregations  of 
infinita  numbers  of  utricles  or  cells,  in  the  caTitiee  of  which  the  juice 
is  enclosed. 

Theee  cells  are  usually  rather  longer  t}ian  broad,  and  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  bamboo  they  are  seferal  times  larger  than  in  its  outer  and 
Barder  part ;  the  membranes  of  which  the  walla  of  the  cells  are  formed 
are  all  finely  dotted  or  pnuctated,  a  character  by  which  tiie  cells  of 
the  sugar-cane  may  be  clearly  disthiguished  &om  most  otlier  vegetable 
wUsCfig-  61)- 
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The  woody  fim  tra-rersea  the  cane  in  a  lonttitudinal  direction  in 

distinct  bundles,  which  give  to  transverse  section*  a  dotted  appear- 
SQce.  Each  bundle  is  constituted  of  a  number  of  greatly  elongated 
cellB,  and  BometimeB  encloses  vessels ;  tJieBo  are  aUo  usuafiy  more  or 
less  dotted,  like  the  ordinary  oella  of  the  parenchyma,  of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  merely  modifications  (fljr.  62). 

The  \-ei*tli  fallow  the  same  diepositian  as  the  woody  fibre  in  tlie 
centre  of  each  bundle  of  which  one  or  more  is  generally  incloded. 
These  vessels  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  ib  the  interrupted  spiral  or 


FngnCDU  of  tlie  Buoib-Caki,  exblUtljig  ths  itrtKiuirc  ol  the  two  klndi  ol 

mwdT  Bbn  ii  coiuUtuted.  a.  DaOtd  tati  ambedded  In  VDgd;  Dbn ;  i. 
Mils  of  •Kniii  Jlhrt ;  c,  tfinl  tmiL  Dnwu  wlUi  Iha  Uuaan  LDddii,  ud 
Dugnlfl«d  900  dUniMcn. 

dotted  vessel,  and  the  other  the  simple  or  continuous  spiral  vMeel. 
The  dotted  vessels  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  but  frequently  polygonal, 
from  the  compression  exerted  upon  them  by  the  woody  Hhre,  by 
which  the^  are  immediately  surrounded,  and  the  markings  of  the 
cells  forming  which  thev  frequently  exhibit  on  their  sui^oee:  the 
spiral  vessels  are  found  chiefly  in  the  outer  and  haider  part  of  the 
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«tMn ;  tbe;  are  fonned  of  a.  ringle  thread,  remukaUe  for  its  Ihichnegs 
and  stni^  (fie.  62.) 

The  epidermt*  or  aittch  in  known  bj  the  elongated,  crenate  celU  of 
vbich  it  is  oompoeed,  aad  the  preftence  of  etomata.  At  th«  distal  ex- 
tremitj  of  eacb  iotenioile  of  the  cane,  the  ordinary  epidermic  cells 
are  replaced  or  overlwd  bv  a  layer  of  cell*,  having  totally  difTewnt 
char«cten ;  tiier  are  BBoally  a  little  longer  than  hroad,  more  or  lees 
rounded  or  oval  in  shape,  marked  with  short  sod  well-defined  lines, 
dUpcsed  in  a  radiate  manner  :  these  cells  reaemhle  Bomewhat  the  cells 


A  poHtm  of  a»  Rfidmimh  ct  the  CiKt  »ho*iBg  th»  two  n 

formed,  mid  tboK  til  vhtcb  tba  poUihnl  iohb  dcKilbed  In  t 
touKlnted.    Dnni  wiUiUwUuDmLBcUi>,uiilmI«iiU< 

found  in  the  stones  of  fruit,  and  tbev  form  hy  their  vnloa  a  zone  round  the 
cwie,  polished,  haidjandof  ahoutue  third  of  an  inch  in  depth  (%.  63). 

Fragments  of  nigar-cane  are  present  in  great  quantity  in  Musco- 
Tado  sugar,  in  the  sugars  of  the  shops  in  geoeral,  and  in  '  baslardK,'  a 
piodnct  of  the  manufactore  of  loaf  sugar. 

They  are  not  contained  in  loaf  sugar,  crushed  lump,  sogar  candy, 
nor  in  certain  of  the  East  Indian  sugars ;  in  the  preparation  of  all  these 
■ugarathe  cane  juice  undergoes  a  procesa  of  iiltration  which  effectually 
lUDOTes  all  solid  and  hnlky  impurities. 
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The  presence  of  theee  fnginents,  in  muiy  cues,  BWves  to  disdnpuA 
BatisfacUirily  cane  sugar  from  either  beet,  mapla,  or  Ki^pe  sufni,  a 
diBciiiuiitatioii  which  otherwise  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
eli'ect 


with  tjeet,  a  practice  which,  we  believe,  is  not  uncommon  in  Fnnee, 


Br  the  etune  means,  oUo,  caoe  sugar  may  be  detected  when  miied 
■  h  beet,  a  practice  whicf         '  ''  .    ■     »» 
even  in  ttiB  country. 

The  wcch&rine  juice  of  the  beet-root  is  filtered,  and  tlierefore  &Bg- 
metits  of  that  plant  on  not  present  in  the  sugar  made  from  it,  as  they 
would  doubtless  be  were  this  means  of  purification  not  adopted. 

The  presence  of  sugar-cane  in  Bugar  leaaens  somewhat  its  aweet- 
oess,  and  thus  helps  to  deteriorate  both  its  quality  and  value. 


t 


TSTSIOLOOICAL  ACnON  AND  PROPEBTIBS  Of  CANS  SU«A8. 

Sugar  contributes  to  the  fonnatioD  of  fat  and  lactic  acid ;  it  aupplica 
material  for  the  munteoanee  of  respiration,  furnishing'  by  its  oxida- 
tjon  heat  to  the  BTstem.  Sugar,  and  treacle,  eepeciaUy  the  Uttei,  have 
an  aperient  tendenc}-. 

The  Impuritut  of  Unrr/ined  or  Brown  Sapor. 
Ordinary  brown  susar,  prepared  ftom  juice  which  has  not  been 
subjected  to  efficieDt  filtration,  contains  almost  inrnriably  a  great  many 
fragments  of  the  tiuu*  of  the  tugar-cani,  tponiim  of  a  fitnffat,  nn- 
merouB  aeari,  glurote,  and  other  impuridee,  from  which  wbite  or 
refined  sugar  is  entirely  free. 
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The  pTMence  of  theee  Tuious  and  damHging  impuritiea  la  thus 
explained. 

The  preaence  of  the  ftdpnanto  of  cane  is  accounted  fbr  hy  the  cane- 

i'nice  not  having  been  filtered,  of  the  fiingua  and  of  the  iasects,  by  tha 
ermeDtatioii  of^the  sugar,  and  the  presence  of  nitro^nous  matter.  In 
eufan  which  have  been  fUtered  Done  of  these  impurities  are  met  with. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  fuugus  and  acanis,  or  sugar- 


On  the  fuTiffUi  in  tugar. — Innimierahle  aponiles  of  fungi  are  Tery 
renerally  to  be  obeerTed  in  the  lees  pure  hinds  of  sugar ;  thev  occur, 
indeed,  most  BbiiDdantl;  in  those  sugars  which  favour  the  aevelop- 
ment  of  the  acari. 

The  sponilee  ore  beat  seen  bj  diesolving  a  amall  quantity  of  any 
brown  sugar  in  water,  and  iookinji;  for  them  in  the  sediment  whicli 
■ubMdea,  and  which,  to  a  great  extent,  ia  constituted  of  the  sporulea 
in  question. 
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These  Bpomlce  ore  exceedinglj  minute  bodiM,  UMially  of  ui  oral 
form,  BU  represented  in  fig.  67. 


Bg.  04. 


1 


Tlili  Dgnrerrpruenta  ■EtaARlKFKCT,  vttcb  biu  ntuljattitiinl  <>•  I 


The  sugar-mite. — The  Biigni>-niite,  or  Aeani»  tticchari,  fint  detected 
b;  the  author  in  raw  sugarin  )851,Hnddescrihed  in  his  report  piblisbed 
in  the  Lancet  in  Januarr  of  that  rear,  is  in  size  so  congidershle  that  it  is 
plainly  visible  to  the  uiiaidcd  eight.  When  prevent  in  sug«r,  it  maj 
alwBjB  be  detected  fcj  the  following  proceeding : — A  tea^ocoifu] 
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or  two  of  the  sugar  should  he  dissolved  in  a  large  wine-grlass  of 
tepid  water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  an  hour  or 
80 ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  acari  will  he  found,  some  on  the 
Burfaoe  of  the  liquid,  some  adhering  to  the  sides  of  tiie  glass,  and  others 
at  the  bottom,  mixed  up  with  the  copious  and  dark  sediment,  formed 
of  fragments  of  cane,  woody  fibre^  grit,  dirt,  and  starch  granules,  which 
usually  subsides  on  the  solution  of  even  a  small  quantity  uf  sugar  in 
water. 


P!g.  «7. 
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SpornlM  of  the  Fniroini  fooad  in  brown  ragAr.    Dnwn  with  the  Oament 
Lucid*,  «od  megnlflert  4S0  diametan. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  description  of  the  acarus  in  question, 
and  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  whole  of  its  development  may 
lie  clearly  traced  out  in  almost  ever^  sample  of  brown  sugar. 

The  AcaruM  wochari  is  first  visible  ss  a  rounded  body,  or  eg^ ;  this 
graduidly  enlarges  and  becomes  elongated  and  cylindrical  unhl  it  is 
about  twice  as  long  as  broad :  after  a  time,  from  the  sides,  and  one 
extremity  of  this  ovum,  the  legs  and  proboscis  begin  to  protrude. 
These  stsges  of  the  development  of  the  acarus  are  exhibited  in  ^»  64. 

Hie  acarus  thus  &r  formed  goes  on  increasing  in  siie  until  it 
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attains  its  full  growth,  when  it  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  nwre 

In  its  perfect  state,  its  structure  is  as  follows :— The  body  is  otbI, 
or  rather  somewhat  ovate,  bein^  broader  behind  than  before  f  firom  its 
posterior  part  four  long  and  stiff  bristles  proceed,  two  together  on  eadi 
side ;  and  some  eight  or  ten  smaller  ones  are  arranged  nearij  at  eqoal 
distances  around  the  circumference  of  the  body ;  from  its  antenar 
part  a  proboscis  of  complex  organisation  proceeds,  and  from  its 
inferior  surface  eight  legs,  jointed  and  fumisned  with  spines  or  hairs 
at  each  articulation ;  the  spine  which  issues  from  the  last  joint  but 
one  of  each  leg  is  very  long,  and  extends  much  beyond  the  termioar- 
tion  of  the  leg  itself ;  lastly,  each  leg  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a 
formidable  hook. 

Many  of  the  above  particulars  are  faithfully  exhibited  in  the 
engravings,  fig.  55  and  56. 

In  most  samples  of  sugar  the  acari  may  be  seen  of  all  sizes,  that  is, 
in  all  the  stages  of  their  growth  and  in  every  condition ;  some  alive;, 
others  dead ;  some  entire,  and  others  broken  into  fragments ;  bodies 
heref  legs  there. 

We  have  said  that  the  8ugar«-mite  is  very  commonly  present  in  the 
less  pure  sugars — ^we  might  have  asserted  that  it  is  almost  constantly 
so,  tiie  statement  being  based  upon  the  examination  of  not  less  tlum 
one  hundred  different  samples  of  sugar. 

As  a  rule,  the  number  of  acari  present  in  any  sample  of  sugar  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  indication  of  the  purity  of  that  sugar ;  the  purer  the 
sugar,  the  freer  it  will  be  from  the  sugar-mite. 

Grocer^  itch, — It  is  well  known  that  grocers  are  subject  to  an 
affection  of  the  skin,  denominated  *  grocers*  itch/  of  which  one  of  the 
symptoms  is  extreme  irritation  and  itching. 

To  this  disease  all  grocers  are  not  equally  liable,  but  those  mote 
particularly  who  are  engaged  in  the  '  handling  *  of  the  sugars,  as  the 
warehousemen. 

Now,  the  Acarus  ^aecAort  actually  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
AcaruB  icabieif  or  itch-insect,  than  which,  however,  it  is  latger,  and 
possessed  of  an  organisation  still  more  formidable. 

It  thus  becomes  extremely  probable  that  the  disease  in  question 
does  really  arise  from  the  sugar  acarus — ^a  point,  however,  which 
nothing  short  of  microscopic  observation  can  satis&ctorily  detennineL 

'  As  an  article  of  food '  (says  Professor  Oameron,  who  pnUiBbed 
in  1863  a  most  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  the  *  Soirar 
Insect')  'sugar  unquestionably  aemands  the  careful  consideratioa 
of  every  one.  ...  In  my  capacity  of  public  analyst  for  the 
city  of  Dublin,  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine,  more  or  lees  minutelT, 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  of  sugar,  in  quality  Taryiofr 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  darkest  brown.  The  greater  number  of 
these  samples  were  perfectly  genuine ;  some  were  of  rather  indifiereot 
quality,  and  the  rest,  about  fifteen,  were  so  impure  as  to  be  quite  unfit 
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for  OM ;  tliey  abounded  in  org&uic  filth,  and  contained  great  hiuhImtb 
of  diaguating  iuaecta.  All  the  samjileB  of  inferior  sugar  were  of  tha 
kind  known  aa  nrtr,  and  in  no  instance  did  I  detect  in  the  retined 
article  the  slightest  trace  of  anv  substance  injurious  to  the  health  or 
repugnant  to^e  feeliugs.  ^Vitll  such  facts  aa  these  before  me,  aud 
wiitii^  in  the  interest  of  the  couaumer,  I  advooata  the  ezcliulTe  use  of 
refined  sugar.  I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  no  one  who  pavs  any  atten- 
tion to  the  puiity  of  his  food,  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  impurities  so 


A  &Bg»Bt«(  wool]' llbn  at  the  Fn,  ■bowing  ItaMnctan.    Dnvnolth 
Um  Lhmna  Lacldftt  uul  ougnlflAd  lUO  dlunoten. 

fieqoentlf  abounding  in  the  raw  article,  could,  without  a  feeling  of 
loathing,  make  use  of  it.  .  .  .  The  use  of  raw  sugar  la  rapidly  on 
the  dedine,  and  I  venture  to  hope  that  the  publication  of  this  lit^ 
tn«tise  will  aid  to  utterly  extinguish  it.  .  .  .  Dr.  Uassall,  who 
wia  the  fiiBt  to  notice  the  general  occiurence  of  acari  in  the  raw  sugar 
sold  in  London,  found  tbem  in  a  living  state  in  no  fewer  than  69  out 
of  72  samplea.     Ha  did  not  detect  them  in  a  single  specimen  of  refiotd 
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sugar.    The  results  of  mj  examination  of  the  sugar  sold  in  Doblin 
coincided  prettj^closely  with  Dr.  Hassall's  experience.    In  the  rained 
sorts  I  found  nothing  hut  crystallizable  and  non<<ay8tallizab]e  sqgw 
and  a  little  saline  matter ;  in  the  rata  kinds  organic  and  mineral  filth, 
often  in  great  abundance.     One  of  the  samples  which  I  examined 
contained  a  larger  number  of  insects  than  I  believe  had  pveTiouBlj 
been  noticed,  or  at  least  recorded,  by  any  other  observer.    In  10 
grains  weight  I  estimated  no  fewer  than  500,  most  of  which  were 
so  large  as  to  be  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  affirm  that  there  /sannot  be  less  than  100,000  of  these 
insects  in  eveiy  pound  of  this  sugar.    The  assertion  (as  reported  in  the 
newspapers)  that  one  pound  of  rmo  sugar  contained  100,000  active 
insects  must  no  doubt  have  appeared  incredible  to  some  people ;  but 
that  I  was  not  guilty  of  exaggerating  the  number  was  provea  by  the 
results  of  other  observers.    A  committee  of  microscopists,  composed 
of  Drs.  Aldridge,  Minchin,  Symes,  and  Booth,  and  Mr.  Reynolds, 
visited  the  workhouse,  and,  in  presence  of  the  officials,  examined  the 
sugar,  and  satasHed  themselves  that  my  account  of  it  was,  in  every 
respect,  an   accurate   one.    Two  samples  of  the  sugar  were   also 
examined,  one  by  Dr.  John  Barker,  Ourator  of  the  Royal  GoUege  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland;   the  other  by  Dr.  Ilassall,  of  London,  a  veir 
eminent  authority  upon  the  subject.    In  15  grains  weight  Dr.  Hassall 
found  considerably  over  100  living  insects,  or  at  the  rate  of  42,000  per 
pound ;  and  Dr.  Barker  estimatea  no  fewer  than  1,400  in  45  grains 
weight,  or  at  the  rate  of  268,000  acari  in  each  pound  weight  of  su^.* 

Another  impurity  very  frequently  met  with  in  lump  sugar  consists 
of  minute  satDdust-ltke  fratpjients,  not  only  of  deal,  but  also  of  other 
woods ;  they  often  occur  in  great  abundance,  and  of  their  presence  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Possibly  they  are 
derived  from  the  board  on  which  tne  loaf  sugar  is  broken  into 
lumps. 

The  impurities  of  raw  sugar  prevail  to  such  an  extent,  and  are  of  sach 
a  nature— consisting  of  live  animalculn  or  acari,  sporules  of  fungus, 
grit,  woody  fibre,  &c. — that  we  feel  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  broivn  miyars  of  commerce  ortj  m 
general,  in  a  state  unfit  for  Miman  consumption. 

We  strongly  ur^e  the  sugar  refiner  to  prepare  cheap  forms  of  puri- 
fied sugar,  in  powder,  analogous  to  crusnea  lump ;  such  sugars  are 
extensively  employed  in  Scotland,  Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  and  are 
meeting  with  a  laige  and  ready  sale. 


KBSrLXS  OF  THE  EXAICINATIOK  OP  8AMPISS. 

Out  of  seventy-tico  samples  of  broton  sugar,  as  procured  at  diffisrent 
shops,  subjected  to  examination, /ra$rm«9i^s  of  sugar-cane  were  present 
in  all  but  one.  These  were  usually  so  small  that  they  were  visiUe 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 
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SporuUa  and  JUaments  of  funffus  were  present  in  nearly  all  the 
sugars. 

The  tscari  were  present  in  sixty-nine  of  the  samples^  and  in  many 
in  very  considerable  quantities. 

Grape  mgar  was  detected  in  all  the  sugars. 

Four  of  the  sugars  contained  proportions  of  starch  so  considerable 
as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  were  adulterated. 

Eleyen  other  samples  of  brown  sugar,  as  imported  from  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  furnished  nearly  similar  results.  Two  only  could 
be  regarded  aa  pure  and  fit  for  human  consumption — a  white,  large- 
grained  Calcutta  sugar,  resembling  crushed  lump ;  and  a  pale  straw- 
coloured,  large-grained,  highly  crvstalline  sugar  from  Cassipore. 
Both  these  sugars  had  no  doubt  been  made  from  juice  purified  by 
filtration. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  fifteens  sampka  of  lump  sugar 
were — 

That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  fragments  of  cane  present. 

That  in  three  of  the  sugars  only  were  traces  of  grape  sugar  to  be> 
detected. 

That  in  no  case  were  acari  observed. 

That  in  none  of  the  sugars  were  sporulee  and  threads  of  fungi 
visible. 

It  has  now  been  shown  that  the  majority  of  brown  sugars,  although 
not  adulterated,  are  yet,  as  imported  into  this  country  and  as  vended 
to  the  public,  in  an  exceedingly  impure  condition. 

THE  ADTTLTERATIONB  OF  OANS  BTJGAR. 

Various  adulterations  have  been  stated  to  be  practised  on  sugar ;  as 
with  potato  sugar,  starch,  gum  and  dextrin,  finely  powdered  marble, 
chalk  or  whiting,  sand,  bone^ust,  and  common  salt. 

Sugar  being  soluble  in  water,  it  is  obvious  that,  were  it  to  be 
adulterated  with  any  insoluble  substances,  the  discovery  of  such 
adulterations  would  be  very  easy  and  certain,  for  the  only  thing 
necessary  would  be  to  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  sugar  and  to  examine 
the  precipitates  which  subsided. 

vVe  hiave  examined  several  hundred  samples  of  sugar,  and  the  only 
insoluble  substance,  excluding  accidental  impurities,  which  we  have 
met  with,  has  been  starch,  '^ich  was  present  in  small  quantities  in 
four  samples.  There  is,  therefore,  but  little  foundation  for  the  tales 
we  hear  about  the  presence  of  sand  in  suffar. 

Formerly,  however,  when  sugar  was  mucn  dearer  than  at  present,  it 
used  to  be  extensively  adulterated  with  an  inferior  description  of  sugar 
made  from  potato  st^h  by  the  action  upon  it  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
But  this  adulteration  has,  we  believe,  ceased. 

Dr.  Ledieby,  in  his  evidence  given  some  vears  since  before  the  Par* 
lianientBry  Committee  of  which  Mr.  3choififield  was  the  chairman, 
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stated,  in  raply  to  a  queetion  put  to  him  hy  Mr.  Aldennan  Oubitt: 
'  Is  there  much  potato  sugar  made  P ' — '  A  year  or  two  ago  ago,  when 
there  were  diseased  potatoes,  there  were  tons  made  in  a  week  at  one 
establishment  I  visited.  The  disease  in  the  potatoes  did  not  touch  the 
starch.' 

'  A  fewyears  ago/  writes  Dr.  Pereira, '  I  inspected  an  extensive  manu- 
factory of  sugar  from  potato  starch  at  Stiatford,  in  Essex ;  the  sugar 
obtained  was  sold  for  the  adulteration  of  brown  sugar,  and  the  moJaam 
produced  was  consumed  in  an  oxalic  acid  manufftctory.' 

There  is  a  practice,  termed  the  '  Mixing '  or  '  Handling '  of  sugar, 
which,  although  not  an  adulteration,  may  nere  be  describm.  It  con- 
sists in  mixing  together,  in  various  proportions,  sugar  of  difierent 
qualities  and  prices — as  moist  sugars  with  dij  ones,  very  brown  sugtn 
with  those  of  light  colour — ^the  resulting  article  presenting  a  toleiaUe 
appearance  to  the  eye,  but  being  rarely  what  it  professes  to  be — ^real 
Jamaica  or  Demerara  sugar. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  some  remarks  from  the  work  of  Dr. 
Scofifom  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar  may  be  quoted  :— 

'  If  the  West  Indian  sugar-growers  were  to  be  furnished  at  ones 
with  a  never-failing  means  of  producing  a  laige-grained,  and  there- 
fore an  easily  cured,  sugar,  to  the  exclusion  of  idl  other  sorts,  their 
produce  would  have  to  encounter  a  difficulty  which  the  consumer 
would  scarcely  imagine.  Such  large-grained  sugars  are  veiy  un- 
favourable to  the  perpetration  of  certain  mystenous  operations  ci 
legerdemain  termed  '' nandling,^'  which  grocers  understand  too  welL 
They  will  not  mix.  A  small-grained  sugar  may  readily  be  incorpo- 
rated with  glucose,  with  pieces  or  bastards,  and  other  less  innooest 
bodies,  without  such  incorporation  being  discoverable  to  the  eye.  A 
large-grained  sugar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  most  refractory  inaterial 
for  these  little  manipulations ;  its  ciystals,  no  matter  how  mii^led 
with  contaminating  agents,  never  ceasing  to  manifest  their  native  bril- 
lianey,  and  thus  proclaiming  the  fraud.  It  is  most  easv,  then,  to 
understand  why  the  grocer,  as  a  rule,  does  not  encourage  these  large- 
grained  sufi[ars.  He  caimot  '^  handle  "  them,  and  therefore  brands  than 
with  a  fault.  He  says  they  are  deficient  in  saccharine  matter — ^tfaat 
they  will  not  sweeten.' 

IHB  DETECnOH'  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  SITGAR. 

As  we  have  seen,  sugar,  on  the  whole,  is  liable  to  but  little  adul- 
teration, although  the  raw  sugars  of  commerce  contain  many  im* 
purities.  The  chief  adulterations  which  have  been  detected  are' those 
with  storcA  and  ttarch  migar*  CHher  articles  alleged  to  have  been 
used  for  its  adulteration  are  ^m,  dertrin,  chalk  or  whiting,  gypman, 
sandy  bcne^tutf  and  common  mU,  These  substances,  except  the  gun 
and  salt,  are  all  insoluble  in  water ;  for  their  separation  and  identaloa- 
tion  nothing  nlore  in  general  would  be  necessary  than  to  diasolre  a 
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portion  of  the  sagar,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,  and  to  examine 
It  with  the  eye,  and  occasionally  by  chemical  reagents. 

If  the  sugar  be  adulterated  with  gum  we  must  proceed  as  follows  :— 
b  gnunmee  of  the  sugar  must  be  dissolTed  in  boiling  spirits  of  wine. 
The  greater  part  of  the  gum  will  remain  undissolTed^  and  may  be 
identified  by  its  general  characters ;  or  the  gum  may  be  precipitated 
from  its  a(]^ueous  solution  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  estuuated 
by  eTaporation  and  drying  after  the  removal  of  the  lead.  Dextrin^ 
which  is  intermediate  in  its  characters  between  gum  and  starch,  may 
be  quantitatiTely  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gum ;  but  it  is  not 

Srecij^itated  by  acetate  of  lead,  unless  with  the  addition  of  ammonia ; 
extrm  is  further  distinguished  from  gum  by  the  purplish  colour  to 
which  it  gives  rise  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  lodme,  as  also  by 
the  circumstance  that  under  the  microscope  the  remnants  of  the  starch 
corpusdee  are  still  visible  in  many  cases. 

The  presence  of  farinaceous  suhstances  may  be  thus  ascertained. 
The  precipitate  obtained  after  the  solution  of  the  sugar  in  cold  water 
flhoold  be  treated  with  a  little  iodine;  or,  better  still,  it  may  be 
examined  with  the  microscope,  and  the  characters  of  the  starch  cor- 
puscles determined.  The  quantity  of  starch  present  may  be  ascertained 
oy  collecting,  drying,  ana  weighing  the  residue,  or  by  its  conversion 
into  glucose  by  means  of  dilute  sulpiuric  acid  in  the  manner  described 
xmder 'Flour/ 

Starch  sugar  is  chemically  identical  with  grape  sugar ;  and  since,  as 
we  have  shown,  this  description  of  sugar  is  present  to  some  extent  in  all 
the  brown  sugars  of  commerce,  it  is  evident  that  the  analysis  necessary 
to  enable  the  chemist  to  state  whether  the  sugar  is  adulterated  with 
starch  sugar  or  not  must  be  a  quantitative  one,  and  that  he  is  only 
justified  in  concluding  that  a  sugar  is  adulterated  with  that  substance 
when  the  proportion  discovered  forms  a  considerable  percentage  of  tibie 
whole  article. 

The  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  this  description 
of  sugar  will  be  found  described  tmder  the  head  of  '  The  Analysis  of 
Sugar.' 

We  now  come  to  notice,  generally  and  very  briefly,  the  methods 
whereby  the  alleged  mineral  adulterations  of  sugar  may  be  deter- 
mined. 

Carbonate  of  Hme  or  chalk  will  be  sufficiently  discriminated  by 
its  insolubility  in  water  and  its  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  acids, 
but  the  fuU  details  of  the  process  necessary  for  the  exact  identification 
and  estimation  of  this  substance  will  be  found  described  in  the  article 
on  *  Water.' 

Sulphate  of  lime  or  gypeum  may  be  estimated  after  its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  by  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of 
cnloride  of  barium  and  the  lime  by  oxalate  of  ammonia,  as  elsewhere 
more  fiilly  described. 

Bone  earth  or  phosphate  of  Ume  is,  of  course,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
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will  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  yeaeel.  If  now  it  be  aepamted  bj 
filtration  and  treated  with  a  little  nitrate  of  Bilver,  it  will  become  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  or  it  m&j  be  estimated  after  ite  solution  in  nitric 
acid  in  the  manner  described  in  the  articles  on  '  Tea  *  and  ^  Water.* 

The  method  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  chloride  of  iodium 
will  also  be  found  full^  stated  in  the  article  on  '  Water/ 

Lastly,  the  gand  is  distingnished  by  its  insolubility  in  miiien^ 
acids;  and  it  may  be  readily  dned  and  weighed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
COLOURED  SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY. 

DBFIXITIOX  OF  ADULTBBATI09. 

Any  foreign  substances  added  for  the  sake  of  bulk,  whether  vegetable  or 
mineral,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  chalk,  starch,  &c. ;  any  poisonous  or  injurious 
colouring  matter,  whether  mineral  or  y^etable,  such  as  combinations  of  arsenic, 
antimony,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  iron,  or  aniline  colours  contaminated  with 
arsenic. 

The  adulteration  of  articles  of  sugar  confectionery  is  a  subject  of  the 
^'eiT  greatest  importance  in  a  sanitary  point  of  yiew :  that  it  must  be 
60  18  evident  when  we  consider  the  poisonous  character  of  many  of 
the  substances  used,  and  also  the  large  consumption  of  these  articles, 
especially  by  children  and  young  persons. 

That  these  articles  are  subject  to  gross  and  injurious  adulteration 
has  long  been  known,  and  the  subject  is  particularly  referred  to  even  by 
Accum  and  other  early  writers  on  adulteration.  Dr.  O^Shaughnessy, 
in  the  preface  to  a  paper  on  coloured  sugar  confectionery,  published 
in  the  Lancet,  in  18^3,  made  these  remarks : — 

'  In  the  following  observations  it  is  my  principal  aim  to  lay  before 
the  public  and  the  medical  profession  a  calm,  dispassionate  statement 
of  the  existence  of  various  poisons  (gamboge,  lead,  copper,  mercury, 
and  chromate  of  lead)  in  several  articles  of  confectionery,  the  prepara- 
tion of  which,  from  their  peculiar  attractions  to  the  yoimger 
branches  of  the  community,  has  grown  into  a  separate  and  most  ex- 
tensive branch  of  manufacture.  1  am  fully  aware  of  the  hazardous 
task  that  individual  undertakes  who  ventures  in  this  country  to  sig- 
nalise such  abuses.' 

THE  AI)VLTI!RATI017S  OF  SUGAR  COKFECXIOinSRY. 

Of  all  the  chief  varieties  of  articles  of  sugar  confectionery,  we 
have  subjected  some  hundreds  to  both  microscopical  and  chemical 
examination,  but  we  here  give  the  results  only  of  the  analyses  of  101 
samples  made  some  time  back. 

l<Vom  an  examination  of  this  series  of  analyses,  it  appears : — 

Of  the  yellows — 

That  seven  were  coloured  with  leicon  ohbome,  or  the  pale  variety 

of  CHROXATE  OF  IJIAD. 

That  j^»0  were  coloured  with  OBAiros  ohboxe,  or  the  deep  variety 

of  CHKOHATE  OF  LEAD. 
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That  forty^Beven  were  coloured  with  the  bright  or  canarf -coloured 
variety  of  chbomatb  of  lead. 

That  eleven  of  the  samples  were  coloured  with  oaxboge. 

While  the  colour  of  tne  majority  of  the  ahove  saiuplee  was  con- 
fined to  the  Biirfaoe^  in  many  other  cases  it  was  diffused  equallj 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the  sugar  used.  ' 

Of  the  reds— 

That  sixty-one  were  coloured  with  organic  pink  colouring  matters^ 

consisting  in  most  cases  of  Coccus  Cactif  pr  cochineal. 
That  in  twdoe  of  the  samples  the  colouring  matter  was  BSD  lead^ 

RED  OXIDE  OF  LEAD^  or  MINITDC. 

That  in  six  cases  the  colouring  ingredient  consisted  of  teriolion, 

CINNABAR,  or  BIBULPHUBBT  OF  HEBCURT. 

Of  the  browns — 

That  eight  were  coloured  with  brown  ferruginouB  earths,  either 
Vandyke  broum,  umber,  or  sienna. 

Of  the  purples — 

That  two  samples  were  coloured  with  a  mixture  of  Antwerp  Uue^ 
which  consists  principally  of  Prussian  blue,  and  an  organic  red 
pigment;  most  probably  cochineal. 

Of  the  blues— 

That  one  was  coloured  with  indigo. 

That  eleven  were  coloured  with  IVussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
iron. 

That  eleven  were  coloured  with  Antwerp  blue,  which  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  Prussian  blue. 

That  in  fifteen  samples  the  colouring  matter  conosted  of  German 
OR  ARTIFICIAL  ULTRASCARINE,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  soda  with  sulphuret  of  sodium. 

Of  the  greens — 

That  fixe  samples  were  coloured  with  the  paU  variety  of  Bbus»- 

WICK  GREEN. 

That  four  were  coloured  with  tntddle  Brunswick  green. 
That  one  was  coloured  with  the  deep  variety  of  Brunswick  green. 
These  greens  consist  of  a  mixture,  in  different  proportiona,  of  ihe 
CHROXATBS  OF  LEAD  and  Ihnusian  blue. 

That  one  sample  waa  coloured  with  ybbdiier  or  garbonaib  of 

COPPER. 

That  nine  were  coloured  with  Scheelb*8  green,  eitbrald  green, 

or  ARfiENTEB  OF  COPPER. 

That  in  four  of  the  samples  the  colours  used  were  painted  on  with 
WHITE  LEAD  or  CARBONAXB  OF  LEAD.  This  was  the  caae  in  all  the 
cake  ornaments. 
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It  farther  appears  from  the  ahove  analyses — 

That  thirteen  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  with  hydrated  md^ 
phate  of  Ume,  the  quantity  var3ring  from  4*8  to  43*66  per  cent. 

That  twenty-one  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  witn  different 
kinds  of  Jhur,  in  quantities  varying  from  1*66  to  26*66  per  cent. 
In  seventeen  samples  the  farina  consisted  of  wheat  Jlour ;  in  three^ 
oi  potato  Jlour,  and  in  one,  of  Eatt  India  arrowroat. 

The  ahoYe  colours  ^^ere  Tarionsly  combined  in  different  cases ;  as 
many  as  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  even  seven  colours  occurring  in  the 
same  parcel  of  eonfectioneryy  including  three  and  even  four  poisons. 

The  following  specimens  are  of  this  kind : — 

Sugar  9eed$. — ^The  colours  of  one  sample  of  sugar  seeds  were 
erinuon,  pale  pink,  light  hlue,  dull  gremiih^due,  Ught  gras^^green, 
orange^yelhWy  and  hmon^jeUow,  intermixed  with  white  globules.  The 
colouring  ingredients  employed  were :  for  the  crimson  and  pink,  the 
usual  non^-metallic  red'y  for  the  blue^  Antwerp  blue;  for  Uie  dull, 
greenish-blue,  tbrditer,  containing  lead  ;  for  the  grass-green,  palb 
Brttkswick  gbbev  ;  and  for  the  orange  and  bright  yellows,  the  orange 
and  yellow  chromatbs  of  lead,  in  large  quantity.  Aeh^  light  reddish- 
brown,  1'06  per  cent. ;  matter  insoluble  in  water^  chiefly  wheat  Jiour, 
9-60  per  cent. 

Thus  no  lefls  than  three  active  poisons  oontaining^usAD  and  copper 
were  present  in  this  sample  in  considerable  amount. 

I)og  and  hare, — The  nose  and  ears  of  the  dog,  and  the  tongue  of 
the  hare,  were  coloured  bright  red  with  vbrbilion.  The  body  of  the 
dog  is  spotted  with  large  patches  of  gamboge  and  burnt  umbery  as  also 
was  the  figure  of  the  hare  which  lay  at  its  feet ;  while  the  green 
pigment  on  the  base,  of  which  there  was  a  very  large  quantity,  con- 
tained CHBOXATE  OF  uiAD,  and  consisted  of  the  pale  variety  of  Bruvs- 
wiCK  oBBBir.    Ash,  dark  reddish-brown,  2*0  per  cent. 

Mixed  sugar  ornaments. — ^The  confectionery  in  this  parcel  is  made 
np  into  a  variety  of  forms  and  devices,  as  hats,  jugs,  baskets,  and 
dishes  of  fririt  and  vegetables.  One  of  the  hats  is  coloured  yellow 
with  CHROKATB  OF  LEAD,  and  has  a  green  hatband  around  it  coloured 
with  ARBBNTTB  OF  COPPER ;  a  second  hat  is  white,  with  a  blue  hatband, 
the  pigment  being  Prussian  blue.  The  baskets  are  coloured  yellow 
with  CHBOXATB  OF  LEAD ;  into  the  colouring  of  the  pears  and  peaches 
the  usual  mmHnetalUc  red  pigment,  chrovate  of  lbad,  and  xiddlb 
Bbunswick  &KKBS,  enter  largely ;  while  the  carrots  represented  in  a 
dish  are  coloured  throughout  with  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  tops 
with  the  same  green.  This  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  the  samples  of 
coloured  sugar  confectionery  submitted  to  analysis,  as  it  contains  no 
less  than  four  deadly  poisons, 

Ttoel/th-cake  ornaments, — The  ornaments  in  this  parcel  consisted 
of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  a  duck,  a  fox,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the  prin- 
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cipal  colours  being  green^  yellow,  red,  and  brown ;  the  chief  pigments 
employed  are  chbomate  of  lead,  bed  oxide  of  lea^d  or  bed  leid, 
TERKiLiON,  mennOf  and  absenite  of  goppeb  :  these  being  present  in 
poisonous  Quantity. 

It  wiU  oe  obsOTved  that  the  list  of  colouring  matters  above  enume- 
rated includes  some  substances  of  an  injurious  character,  and  many 
which  are  amongst  the  most  virulent  and  cLeadly  of  the  mineral  poisona. 
Of  those  which  may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  injurious  are  ferny- 
cyanide  of  iron  or  Prtusian  blue^  Antwerp  blue,  oaxbogb,  and  Cferman 
or  m^ifiaal  tUtramarine,  Amongst  those  which  are  deadly  and  poison- 
ous, are — the  three  chboxb  txllowb  or  ohrohaibb  of  lead  ;  bed 

LEAD  or  KED  oxide  OF  LEAD;  WHITE  LEAD  Or  CARBONATE  OF  LEAD; 

VEBMiLioiT  or  BisuLPHUBET  OF  KBRCTTBT ;  the  three  Brxtnswick 

GREEKS;  VEEDIIER  Or  CARBOKAIE  0?  COPPBB;  and  ElffKRAT.T»  QBSEX, 
SCHEBLE*B  GREEK,  Or  AR8ENITB  OF  COPPER. 

Other  articles  which  have  been  stated  to  be  used  in  the  oolouring 
of  sugar  confectionery,  and  most  of  which  we  have  ourselves  delected, 
are  c^y,  chaik,  NapCse  yellow,  iidphuret  of  argenie,  mamcat  or  oxide 
of  leadf  achate  and  oxychlortde  of  copper. 

It  may  be  alleged  by  some  that  these  substances  are  employed  in 
quantities  too  inconsiderable  to  prove  injurious ;  but  this  is  certainly 
not  so,  for  the  quantity  used,  as  is  amply  indicated  in  manv  cases  \pr 
the  eye  alone^  is  often  very  large,  and  sufficient,  as  is  proved  by  num- 
berless recorded  instances,  to  occasion  disease,  aiid  even  aeath.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  the  preparations  of  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and 
arsenic,  are  what  are  termed  cumulative — ^that  is,  they  are  liable  to  ac- 
cumulate in  the  system  little  by  little,  until  at  lengtli  the  full  effects  of 
the  poisons  become  manifested.  Injurious  consequenoee  have  been  known 
to  result  from  merely  moistening  wafers  with  the  tongue ;  now,  the  in* 
gredients  used  for  colouring  these  include  many  that  are  employed  in 
sugar  confectionery :  how  much  more  injurious  then  must  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  thus  painted  prove,  when  the  pigments  are  actuallyreoeivad 
into  the  stomach  1 

That  deadly  poisons,  like  the  above,  should  have  been  daily  used  for 
the  mere  sake  ot  imparting  colour  to  articles  of  such  general  consump- 
tion as  sugar  confectionery — articles  consumed  chiefly  by  children, 
who  from  tiieir  delicate  organisation  are  much  more  susceptible  titan 
adults— is  both  surprising  and  lamentable.  It  is  surprismg,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  manufacturero  of  these  articles  should  have  been  so 
reckless  as  to  employ  them ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  authorities 
should  have  tolerated  their  use. 

Br.  Thomson  furnished  the  Parliamentary  Oonunittee  on  Adultem- 
tion,  in  1856,  with  the  following  particulars  regarding  the  adulteration 
of  sugar  confectionery  with  terra  atba  or  eulpfuite  of  Tifne :  — 

'  I  procured  from  a  great  manufactory  of  those  substances  spedmens 
at  difiwent  prices.  There  were  about  ten  diflforent  samples,  of  which 
I  have  the  aetails  here ;  I  will  first  speak  of  what  are  called  mints,  ai 
7d,  a  pound ;  they  contained  d'Od  per  cent  of  a  substance  which  is 
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Bold  under  tbe  name  of  terra  alba.  This  terra  all)a  I  found  to  be 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  second  samnle,  at  849.  per  cwt.,  contained  20-84 
per  cent,  of  terra  alba.  The  thira  was  caraways,  at  6d.  a  pound,  and 
contained  27*82  of  terra  alba.  The  fourth,  another  specimen  of  car- 
aways, at  8^^.  a  pound,  contained  19*22  per  cent,  of  teira  alba.  The 
sixth,  almonds,  at  lOd.  a  pound,  contained  '96  per  cent,  of  terra  alba. 
The  seventh,  another  sample,  at  8c^.  a  pound,  contained  7*02  per  cent, 
of  terra  alba.  The  eighth  sample,  at  Sd.y  contained  22*76  of  terra 
alba.  Baspberries,  at  9a.  a  pound,  contained  7*76  of  terra  alba.  Straw- 
beniee,  at  vid.  a  pound,  contained  8*28  per  cent,  of  terra  alba.' 

Mr.  Gay  states,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence  before  the  above  Com- 
mittee:— 

'  I  believe  many  articles  of  confectionery  are  adulterated ;  I  think 
caraway  comfits  are  very  extensively  adulterated,  and  also  many  of 
the  peppermint  lozenges.  I  believe  the  basis  of  both  those  and  cori- 
ander and  almond  comfits  are  flour ;  after  the  seeds  are  put  into  the 
pan,  a  little  syrup  is  thrown  over  them,  and  that  is  dusted  over  with 
either /Kour  or  whiting^  or  plaster  of  Paris  \  a  pretty  strong  coat  is  put 
over  them  in  this  way,  and  then  they  are  finisned  with  a  stronger  and 
better  syrup. 

White  lead  used  in  sugar  cake  ornaments  is  itself  often  extensively 
adulterated  with  mdphate  of  baryta, 

FUnxnaing  wtf.h  Essences, 

Further,  many  articles  of  su^par  confectionery  are  flavoured  with 
'esisences,' which  are  often  of  an  injurious  and  even  dangerous  character, 
some  of  them  containing  prussic  acid,  and  many  of  them  being  prepared 
from  fusel  oU, 

The  most  important  of  these  are  ethers,  belonging  to  the  mon- 
atomic  series,  as  acetate  of  ethyl,  CoHgOjOgH.O ;  butyrate  of  ethyl, 
C^H^OjOjHgO,  or  essence  of  pine-apples;  a  similar  compound  is  formed 
with  methyl,  having  the  like  odour  of  the  pine-apple ;  acetate  of  amyl 
or  essence  of  jawonelle  pear,  C^BifiyOJlifij  wuerianate  of  amyl  or 
apple  oil,  OjSjSfO^HijO,  They  are  aQ  prepared  by  distillmg  a  mix- 
ture of  the  respective  acids  and  alcohols  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  these  essences,  much  information  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Adulteration  of  1855,  already  so  frequently  referred  to. 

*  I  have  heard,'  states  Professor  Taylor,  'that  some  of  the  Jargonelle 
pear  drops  and  the  ribstone  pippin  drops  have  produced  drowsiness  and 
stupour  in  children.  It  is  an  imposition  on  the  public  to  sell  in  this  way 
a  chemically  flavoured  substance  under  another  name.' 

A  very  fragrant  fruity  essence  may  be  produced  from  rotten  cheese, 
by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

Another  essence  extensively  used  for  flavouring  sweetmeats  and 
confectionery  is  ratafia,  essential  oU  of  almonds,  essence  of  peach  kernels 
or  hydride  of  benzoyl,  C^HgO.     It  is  obtained  by  distilling  bitter 
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almond  cake  with  water^  and  it  contains  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent 
of  prumc  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  OHN,  but  is  most  variable  in  its  strengtk 
As  small  a  quantity  as  twenty  drops  has  been  known  to  occasion  death. 

There  is  another  compound  of  prussic  acid,  called  'almond  flavour  ;* 
it  contains  about  one  diachm  of  the  essential  oil  to  seven  drachms  of 
spirit,  but  its  strength  varies  very  much.  Many  faital  cases  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  this  flavouring  substance. 

The  prussic  acid  in  these  preparations  is  not  essential  to  their 
flavour,  and  might  with  a  little  care  be  readily  separated,  so  that,  w 
Professor  Taylor  remarks  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentazr 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  'there  is  no  excuse  for  selling  pnusie 
acid  in  these  compounds  but  laziness  and  ignorance.' 

For  further  information  respecting  '  Artiflcial  Fruit  Essences,'  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on '  Jams  and  Preserves.' 

Poisonous  papers  toed  as  wrappers  of  sugar  confectionery. — LsstlT, 
the  papers  in  which  the  oiiiaments  are  wrapped  are  frequently  coloured 
with  various  poisonous  pigments — a  pracnce  which  ought  to  be  for» 
bidden,  since  cnildren  are  very  apt  to  put  these  papers  in  their  mouths 
and  suck  them. 

In  some  other  countries,  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland, 
manufacturers  of  sugar  confectionery  have  long  been  forbidden  to  use 
injurious  colouring  ingredients  under  severe  penalties.  Sellers  of  these 
articles  in  Paris  are  also  obliged  to  put  their  names  on  every  parcel  of 
confectionery  they  sell;  they  are  held  responsible  for  all  accidents 
which  may  arise  from  their  consumption,  and  they  are  even  forludden 
to  wrap  the  articles  in  coloured  papers. 

Following  the  example  of  the  Council  of  Health  of  Paris,  we  now 
fmmish  two  lists,  one  of  colours  the  use  of  which  may  be  permitted, 
and  the  other,  of  those  colours  the  employment  of  which  should  be 
strictly  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  all  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  healthy  and  most  of  them  absolutely  poisonous : — 


Liu  of  Colours f  the  Use  of  wJdch 
may  be  permitted. 

Yellows. 
Safiron. 
Turmeric. 
French  berries.  ' 
Lake  of  ditto,  or  yellow  lake. 
Persian  berries. 
Lake  of  ditto. 
Quercitron  bark. 
Lake  of  ditto. 
Fustic  wood. 
Lake  of  ditto. 


List  of  ColourSy  the  Use  of  which 
should  he  prohibited. 

Yellows. 
Gkimboge. 
The   three  chrome  yellows,  or 

chromates  of  lead. 
Massicot,  or  protoxide  of  lead. 
Yellow  orpiment,  or  sulphuret  of 

arsenicum. 
King's  yellow,  or  sulphuivt  of 

arsenicum,  with  lime  and  sol- 

phur. 
Iodide  of  lead. 
Sulphuret  of  antimony,  or  Naples 

yellow. 
Yellow  ochre. 
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lAft  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
may  be  permitted, 

Beds. 

Cochineal. 
Lakes  of  ditto. 
Cannine  and 
Brazil  wood. 
Lakes  of  ditto. 
Pink  madder  lake. 


Pttrplbb. 

Madder  purple. 
Logwood  and  indigo. 
Any  of  the  lakes^  with  indigo  or 
litmns. 

Blues. 

Indigo. 
Litmus. 


Obeens. 

Sap  green  Huice  of  Bhamnus  ca^ 

tharticus). 
Yellow  lake^  or  French  berries, 

and  indigo. 


8 


iMt  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
should  be  prohibited. 

Beds. 

Bed  lead,  minium,  or  red  oxide 
of  lead. 

Vermilion,  or  hisulphuret  of  mer- 
cury. 

Bed  orpiment,  realgar,  or  bisal- 
phuret  of  arsenic. 

Iodide  of  mercury. 

Bed  ferruginous  earths,  as  Vene- 
tian red,  &c. 

Bbowns. 

Vandyke  brown. 
Vmber. 

PUKPLES. 

All  purples  resulting  from  the 
mixture  of  any  of  the  prohibited 
reds  or  blues. 

Blttes. 

Prussian  blue,  or  ferrocyanide  of 
iron 

Indigo. 

Antwerp  blue,  a  preparation  of 
Prussian  blue. 

Gobalt. 

Smalt,  a  ^lass  of  cobalt. 

Blue  verditer,  or  sesquicarbonate 
of  copper. 

Ultramarine,  a  double  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  with  sulphu- 
ret  of  sodium. 

German  or  artificial  ultramarine, 
which  resembles  in  its  compo- 
sition natural  ultramarine. 

Gbeens. 

The  three  &lse  Brunswick  greens, 
being  mixtures  of  the  chromates 
of  lead  and  indigo. 

Mineral  green,  green  yerditer,  or 
subcar  Donate  of  copper. 
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List  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
may  be  permitted, 

GSEENS. 

Any  of  the  yegetable  yellows,  or 

lakes,  with    indigo^   including 

Persian  berries  and  indigo. 

Obs,  —  Of  the  abo^e    colours 

one,  sap  green,  is  certainly  liable 

to  injurious  adulteration,  and  it  is 

stated  that  litmus  is  so  likewise. 


lAst  of  Colours,  the  Use  of  which 
should  be  prohibited, 

Grsens. 

Verdigris,  or  diaoetate  of  copper. 
Emerald    green,    or   arsenite    of 

copper. 
The  true  Brunswick   grecDB,    or 

oxychlorides  of  copper. 
False  Terditer,  or  subsulphate  <^ 

copper  and  chalk. 

The  variofs  Bbonze  Powbsbs. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  bronzes; 
theee  consist  of  alloys,  in  differ- 
ent proportions,  of  copper  and 
zinc. 

White  lead,  or  carbonate  of  lead. 

A  great  Tariety  of  colours  are  now  prepared  from  coal  tar,  nearly 
eyery  tint  bein^  imitated.  Against  the  employment  of  these  dyes,  in- 
cluding the  omHne  dyes,  there  is  little  to  be  urged,  provided  utey  are 
pure.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are  frequently  contaminated  irith 
arsenic,  and  hence  their  indiscriminate  use  is  muc&  to  be  condemned. 

By  an  examination  of  these  lists,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nearlj 
all  the  substances  formerly  employed  by  the  manufacturers  of  co- 
loured sugar  confectionery  belonged  to  the  second  or  prohibited  list. 
Even  the  first  list  contains  the  names  of  two  or  three  colours,  the  use 
of  which  is  not  wholly  free  from  objection — as  indigo,  litmus,  and  aap 
green ;  the  two  latter  in  conseouence  of  their  liabihty  to  adulteration. 
Genuine  litmus,  being  a  vegetaole  co\our,  is  of  course  harmless ;  bnt 
its  use  is  rendered  objectionable  from  ita  being  frequently  adulter- 
ated, according  to  M.  Andral,  with  common  arsenic  and  peroxide  of 
mercury. 

From  ultramarine,  in  contact  with  an  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  freely  liberated ;  and  this  liberation  no  doubt  takes  place  readily  in 
the  stomach  when  any  confectionery  coloured  by  this  pigment  is  par- 
taken of :  hence  the  use  of  this  pigment  is  objectionable. 

The  danger  of  colouring  articles  of  sugar  confectionery  arisecs  not 
merely  from  the  wilful  employment  of  substances  of  known  hurtful- 
nees,  *but  also  from  their  use  through  ignorance  and  accident.  The 
excuse  of  ignorance  may  tell  somewhat  in  favour  of  manufacturers 
who,  in  some  cases,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
articles  which  they  daily  use,  knowing  them  by  their  common  or 
popular  names. 

The  results  recorded  in  theee  analyses  are  really  of  a  very  serious 
character,  and  we  can  well  remember  uie  time  when  the  state  of  things 
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we  liave  here  portrayed  was  even  worse.  Of  late  years,  howeTer,  grreat 
improvement  nas  taken  place  in  the  colouring  of  articles  of  sugar  con- 
feetionery,  and  now  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  meet  with  verdigris 
or  acetate  of  ocpper,  with  the  verditers  or  carbonates  of  copper,  or 
with  mineral  green  or  arsenate  of  copper,  all  of  which  are  vinilent 
poisons 

A  few  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  resulting  from  the  use  of  coloured 
sugar  confectionery  will  be  found  recorded  in  '  Food  and  its  Adul- 
teiations.' 


TUB  DEIBCnON  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  8T76AR  CONFECTIOITERT. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  brief  directions,  which  may 
prove  of  assistance  to  others  wno  may  desire  to  analyse  for  themselves 
any  suspected  samples  of  coloured  confectionery.  We  shall,  however, 
confine  our  directions  chiefly  to  the  detection  of  those  substances 
which  we  have  ourselves  discovered  in  the  different  samples  subjected 
to  examination.  From  the  large  number  of  analyses  which  we  have 
made,  and  the  results  of  which  we  have  already  made  known,  the 
pigments  detected  will  embrace  certainly  all  the  most  important  of 
those  which  are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  coloration  of  confectionery. 

Of  the  colours  used,  some  are  soluble  in  water,  and  others  in- 
soluble ;  the  former  include  nearly  all  the  vegetable  colours,  and  the 
latter  most  of  the  mineral  colours.  In  this  particular,  therefore,  there 
is  a  broad  distinction  between  vegetable  and  mineral  colouring  mat- 
ters, which  will  be  found  very  useful  in  guiding  us  in  our  subsequent 
operations. 

In  the  majoril^  of  cases  there  is  but  one  colouring  matter  present, 
and  this  is  usuajfy  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  various  articles  of 
confectionery,  while  in  other  cases  different  colours  are  used  in  the 
same  article.  When  the  colour  is  confined  to  the  surface,  it  is  readily 
removed  by  washing  in  distilled  water,  from  which,  if  mineral  or  in- 
soluble, it  will  usually  be  precipitated  after  standing  for  some  time, 
and  it  may  then  be  obtained  in  an  almost  unmixed  state,  and  weighed. 
When  the  colour  is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  the  article,  the 
same  end  can  be  accomplished  by  dissolving  it  in  water ;  the  sugar 
will  be  removed  b^  the  water,  and  the  colouring  matter  will  subside. 
But  should  the  article  contain  starch,  or  any  other  insoluble  substance, 
it,  of  course,  f^oes  down  with  the  colouring  matter.  When  difierent 
colours  occur  in  the  same  article,  they  must  each  be  separately  washed 
and  tested. 

In  many  cases  a  shorter  method  of  proceeding  than  the  above  may 
be  adopted  The  confectionery,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  coloured 
with  a  fixed  metallic  salt,  may  oe  incinerated  in  a  capsule,  and  the  ash 
tested. 

Nearly  all  the  pigments  used  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of 
tiie  following  colours :  red,  yellow,  Hue , green,  hrovm,  and  purple)  other 
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tints  occur,  whicli  aie  formed  by  various  combinatioiiB  of  the  primaiy 
colours. 

VegetahlBy  Animal,  and  Mineral  ^eds. 

If  the  red  or  pink  colouring  matter  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  or  in- 
deed if  it  consist  of  Coccus  cacti  or  cochmeal,  this  may  be  ascertained 
by  simply  immersing  a  small  portion  of  the  coloured  oomfit  or  losenge 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  another  piece  in  acetic  acid ;  if  it 
be  a  vegetable  colour,  or  the  animal  colouring  matter  cochineal,  it  will 
become  purplish  in  the  alkaline,  and  brilliant  red  in  the  acid  solution. 
If  the  colour  be  not  thus  affected,  then  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  is  a  mineral  colouring  matter,  most  probably  either  red  lead  or  ver^ 
milion.  Inasmuch  as  many  red  and  pink  comfits,  &c.,  are  coloured  with 
non-metallic  colouring  matter,  it  is  as  well  to  try  them  all  in  this  wet 
in  the  first  instance,  and  so  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  analysi]]^  each 
for  metalUc  pigments. 

Mineral  reds, — The  red  oxide  of  lead  may  be  obtained  ^ther  by 
washing  or  by  incinerating  the  comfits. 

If  we  desire  simply  to  ascertain  whether  the  red  pigment  connst 
of  lead  or  not,  we  have  only  to  treat  it  with  a  drop  or  so  of  nitric  acid, 
and  to  add  subsequently  a  little  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
these  reagents  may  often  be  applied  to  the  pigment  upon  the  ardele 
of  sugar  confectionery,  by  which  means  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain 
in  a  minute  or  so  whether  the  colouring  matter  consist  of  or  contain 
lead  or  not.  We  may  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  detect  the  lead  in 
massicot,  in  the  chromates  of  lead,  either  pure  or  when  mixed  with 
Prussian  blue,  as  in  the  different  Brunswick  greens,  only  that  in  the 
case  of  the  chromates  and  Brunswick  greens  it  is  beat  to  use  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  a  solvent  for  the  lead. 

We  have  stated  that  most  of  the  mineral  pigments  may  be  procured 
in  a  separate  state  by  washing  out  the  sugar.  Having  in  this  case,  by 
a  preliminary  triaJ,  ascertained  that  the  pigment  we  have  to  dcHil 
with  consists  of  red  lead,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  dry 
and  wei^h  it  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  present. 

But  m  some  cases,  owing  to  the  use  of  starch,  chalk,  or  other  adul- 
terating ingredient,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  preparatioa 
of  lead  or  other  pigment  in  a  separate  state.  We  must  then  proceed 
as  follows,  to  determine  the  amoimt  of  lead  present: — 

The  lead  must  be  precipitated  irom  the  solution  of  the  ash,  eitJber 
as  a  sulphuret  or  as  sulphate  of  lead ;  this  must  be  collected,  dried, 
weighed,  and  the  lead  calculated  &om  it. 

There  is  one  source  of  fallacy  which  must  be  guarded  against  If 
the  sugar  be  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  the  lead  may  escape 
detection  proceeding  in  this  manner,  in  consequence  of  its  being  con- 
verted into  a  sulphate :  in  this  case  the  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  having 
been  removed,  tne  remainder  should  be  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitre 
and  bisulphate  of  potash ;  the  residue,  after  having  been  wqU  washed 
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"with  water,  ia  to  be  treated  with  a  solution  of  ammoniacal  tartrate  of 
ammonia^  by  which  means  the  sulphate  of  lead  is  taken  up,  and  may 
be  precipitated  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  oimlphuret  of  mercury  or  vemiilion,  after  being  obtained  in  as 
pure  a  state  as  possible  by  washing,  must  be  dissolved  in  nitro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  and  must  be  tested  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article 
on  '  Cayenne.'  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with,  in  the  same  red 
pigment,  both  lead  and  mercury,  venmlion  being  very  subject  to  adul* 
teration  with  red  lead. 

Detection  of  the  Yellow  Colours, 

The  yeUowSf  like  the  reds,  may  be  either  vegetable  or  mineral ;  but, 
contrary  to  what  was  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  reds,  the  yellow 
colouring  uiatters  employed  are  for  the  most  part  mineral,  consisting 
frequenuy  of  lemons  or  orange^hromeSy  both  tnese  being  chromates  of 
lead,  and  sometimes  of  either  Naples  yellow  or  massicot. 

Mineral  yelltncs, — All  the  yellows  should  therefore  be  tested  for 
lead  in  the  first  instance.  For  this  purpose  the  surface  of  the  comfit 
should  be  touched  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  iisually  destroys  the 
colour  at  once  if  it  be  a  salt  of  lead,  especially  a  chromate ;  after^t^ards 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sulphiuretted  hydrogen  should  be  applied  to  the 
same  spot  as  the  acid,  when,  if  lead  be  present,  it  will  become  more  or 
less  black  according  to  the  quantity.  If  the  pigment  contain  lead,  in 
all  probability  it  is  one  of  the  chromates,  and  if  not  one  of  these, 
massicot,  which  consists  of  the  protoxide  of  lead.  The  colour  of 
Naples  yellow  is  almost  sufi&cient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chromates 
of  lead. 

Naples  yellow,  or  sulpktiret  of  antimony,  may  be  thus  identified : — 
Dissolve  the  pigment  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid  diluted 
with  water,  treat  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when,  if  antimony  is 
present,  an  orange-red  precipitate  will  subside  very  different  from  that 
of  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Veffetnble  yellotcs. — Those  articles  which  are  not  found  to  contain 
Iced  should  be  subsequently  tested  for  gamboge,  which  is  the  next 
pigment  most  commonly  employed ;  and  if  it  do  not  prove  to  be  this, 
then  a  portion  of  the  comfit  should  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  when,  if  it  become  decidedly  browned,  the  colouring 
matter  will  be  vegetable,  and  most  likely  turmeric,  saffron,  or  yellow  lake, 
which  18  usoallv  formed  from  the  colouring  matter  of  French  berries 
thrown  down  1^  alumina  or  lime,  but  it  may  be  made  from  «ny  vege- 
table  yellow ;  these  vegetable  yellows  were  formerly  not  so  frequently 
employed,  on  account  of  their  liability  to  alter  ana  fade  on  exposure 
to  the  air  and  light. 

If  the  pigment  be  gamhoge,  it  will  form,  with  distilled  water,  a 
yeUowish  opaque  emulsion,  which  will  not  let  fall  any  deposit  This 
emnkoon  ahould  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  alcohol  added  to  the 
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residuum  ;  the  alcohol  will  take  up  the  gamboge,  and  when  water  b 
added  to  the  solution,  the  gamboge  will  be  precipitated.  If  to  the 
yellow  precipitate  a  drop  or  two  of  strong  ammonia  be  now  added,  it 
is  redissoWed,  producing  a  blood-red  solution,  from  which  it  ia  pare- 
cipilated  pale  yellow  by  nitric  acid.  Turmeric  gives  nearly  the  same 
reactions,  and  therefore  much  care  is  requisite  to  discriminate  between 
the  two.  Turmeric  does  not  form  so  decided  an  emulsion  with  ^WBter 
as  gamboge.  • 

The  Detection  of  the  Blue  Colours, 

The  hlusB  may  be  also  either  vegetable  or  mineral',  the  former 
include  litmvs  and  indigo  \  and  the  latter,  Prttgdan  blue,  Antwerp  hlue^ 
the  two  verditers,  which  consist  of  carbonate  of  copper,  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  being,  that  the  paler  y^iter  is  diluted  'with 
lime ;  cobalt ;  smalt,  which  is  a  glass  of  cobalt  powdered :  and  artificial 
ultramarine,  which  is  made  m  imitation  of  true  uitrauuu-ina  or 
lazulite. 

Vegetable  6^«.— The  yegetable  blue,  litmus,  is  sufficientlj  di^ 
tinguished  by  its  becoming  red  on  the  addition  of  weak  a^ida.  This 
pigment  is  manufactured  from  several  species  of  a  lichen  (^oceUay^ 
and,  when  genuine,  is  innocuous.  In  a  Report  of  M.  Anoral,  ad- 
dressed some  years  since  to  the  Prefect  of  Pohce,  it  is  stated  that  some 
manufacturers  mix  common  arsenic  and  peroxide  of  mercury  with 
litmus,  and  M.  Andral  therefore  considers  that  its  use  in  the  colouring- 
of  sweet  confectionery  should  be  prohibited. 

Indigo  is  sufficiently  distinguished  by  its  subliming  in  dense  violet 
yapours  when  heated,  by  forming  a  blue  solution  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  its  remaining  unchanged  in  alkalies. 

Mineral  bhies. — T* he  colour  of  ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  iVvMuni 
blue,  is  immediately  discharged  on  the  addition  of  the  caustic  alkaliee, 
the  iron  being  thrown  down  in  the  state  of  peroxide,  when,  if  necsiSBmry^ 
the  iron  may  be  collected  and  weighed ;  the  colour  is  also  destroyed 
by  incineration,  the  red  oxide  of  iron  only  being  left,  which  may*  be 
weighed  and  calculated  into  Prussian  blue. 

Antwerp  Uue  is  Prussian  blue,  the  colour  of  which  is  rendered 
lig^hter  and  brighter  in  consequence  of  its  dilution  with  some  colour- 
less material,  usually  chalk.  The  tests  for  Antwerp  blue  are  there- 
fore the  same  as  for  Prussian  blue,  those  for  carbonate  of  Ume  or  cAalk 
being  superadded.  This  and  the  preceding  pigment  is  in  general 
sufficiently  distinguished  by  adding  a  drop  or  so  of  solution  of  am- 
monia or  potash  direct  to  them  upon  the  sugar,  these  reagents  at  oiioe 
destroying  the  blue  colour. 

The  verditers  are  carbonates  of  copper  distinguished  from  otber 
salts  of  copper  by  the  escape  of  carlonic  acid  on  the  addition  of 
any  mineral  acid ;  when  boiled  for  a  long  time,  or  heated  carefully^  tbe 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  the  pigment  becomes  brown.    The  tests  for 
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copper^  and  the  method  hy  which  it  may  be  determined  quantitatively, 
vrul  be  found  described  under  the  head  of '  Pickles.' 

The  remaining  blue  pigments,  cobalt,  snurlt,  and  ultramarine,  are 
distinguished  by  their  colour  being  fixed  in  the  fire,  so  that  the  ash 
of  sugar  articles  coloured  with  any  of  these  substances  is  of  a  bright 
blue,  the  tint  varying  according  to  the  blue  used,  as  well  as  also  in 
consequence  of  admixture  with  uncoloiured  substuices,  such  as  chalk, 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  pipeclay.  These  colours  are  somewhat  expensive, 
especially  the  true  ultramarine,  but  they  are  of  such  intensity  that  a 
little  goes  a  great  way ;  there  is,  however,  a  cheap  kind  of  ultrama- 
rine, sold  in  the  shops  as  German  or  Frefnch  tiltranunine,  the  price 
being  about  sixpence  per  ounce,  and  it  is  this  blue  pigment  which 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  colouring  of  su^ar  confectionery.  It  con- 
sists of  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  soaa  with  sulphuretof  sodium, 
and  it  may  be  distinguished,  when  free  &om  admixture  with  other 
substances,  by  adding  to  it  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  observing 
the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved.  This  method  of  dis- 
crimination is,  in  the  case  of  coloured  sugar  confectionery,  for  the  most 
part  inapplicable,  since  sulphuretted  hvdroffen  is  almost  invariably 
thrown  on  whenever  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  ash  left  on  the 
incineration  of  most  articles  of  sugar  confectionery.  The  pigment 
ought  therefore  to  be  procured  in  a  separate  state,  by  washing,  and 
the  acid  applied  to  it  when  dry. 

The  Detection  of  the  Green  Colours* 

Vegetable  greens, — Of  the  greens,  there  is  but  one  vegetable  green 
used — namely,  sap  green.  This  is  prepared  from  the  green  berries 
of  the  buckthorn,  lUuimnus  catharticus ;  but  its  use  is  to  be  objected 
to  on  account  of  its  frequent  adulteration  with  green  metallic  pig- 
ments, containing  either  copper  or  arsenic,  in  order  to  heighten  its 
colour  and  render  it  more  permanent.  It  is  bleached  by  chlorine  and 
acids. 

Metallic  greens, — Of  the  metallic  greens,  some  are  simple  colours, 
while  others  are  composed  of  a  blue  and  a  yellow  mixed.  The  simple 
greens  are  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigiis,  and  arsenite  of  copper,  emerald 
green  or  ScheeHs  green. 

Acetate  of  copper  is  distinguished  from  other  green  salts  of  copper 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  ',  the  acetic  acid  is  liberated,  and  may 
be  detected  by  its  odour. 

Arsenite  of  copper  is  best  recognised  by  means  of  the  arsenic,  of 
which  it  is  in  part  composed :  a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  sepa-. 
rated  ttoai  the  sugar  by  washing,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  placed  in  a 
teat-tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  being  applied 
outside  the  tube;  this  wiU  cause  the  arsemc  to  sublime,  and,  con- 
densing on  the  cool  side  of  the  tube,  it  forms  a  white  substance. 
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which,  examined  with  a  low  power  of  the  microficope,  is 

to  consist  of  minute  octahedral  crystals  of  arseniouB  acid«    This  test  is 

perfectly  conclusiye. 

The  compound  greens  ordinarily  used  are  those  commonly  sold  as 
Brunswu^  greens ;  they  are  the  colours  usually  employed  in  making 
ffreen  paint,  and  are  of  three  different  tLnte^  known  as  pale,  middle,  ani 
deep  Brunswick  green.  They  consist  of  a  mixture,  in  various  proportions, 
of  usually  Antwerp  Mue,  but  sometimes  ultramarine,  and  chromate  of 
lead,  Wben  obtamed  in  any  quantity  from  the  oonfectioneiy,  and 
diffused  through  water  in  a  snallow  dish^  the  two  colours  easily 
separate,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  alone. 

They  may  usually  be  recognised,  without  the  trouble  of  procuring 
them  in  a  separate  state  by  washing,  by  adding  reagents  direct  to  these 
pigments  as  they  cover  the  sugar  ornament.  If  ammonia  or  potash 
oe  added,  the  green  colour  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  yellow ; 
that  of  the  Prussian  blue  being  destroyed  by  the  alkali,  the  chromate 
of  lead  comes  into  view  again ;  if  the  pi^ent  is  touched  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  it  becomes  blue,  this  arising  from  the  solution  of  the 
chromate  of  lead  by  the  acid.  These  are  ready  and  very  satisfactoiy 
tests.  CNiher  compound  greens  are  occasionally  made  by  mixing  a 
yellow  pigment,  usually  pale  chrome,  with  one  or  other  of  the  veiditers. 
The  true  Brunswick  greens  are  oxychloridee  of  copper,  but  these, 
beiziff  veiy  expensive,  are  seldom  employed. 

The  oxychiorides  of  copper  may  be  thus  distinguished  from  the  other 
green  salts  of  cojjper.  Dissolve  uie  pigment  in  a  little  pure  and  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if  a  white  precipitate  ensue,  it 
consists  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  jwimnwiy 

The  Detection  of  the  Brown  Colours. 
They  are  distinguished  by  the  iron  contained  in  them. 

The  Detection  of  the  Purple  Colours. 

The  purple  colour  sometimes  met  with  in  sugar  confectionerr  is 
usually  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Antwerp  blue  and  some  vegetable 
pink,  as  rose-pink,  the  lakes,  or  cochineal.  We  must  therefore  test  for 
the  pigments  named  by  the  methods  already  indicated. 

The  Detection  of  Bronze  Powders. 

Bronze  powders  consist  of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc :  usually  they 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  metallic  appearance ;  in  aoubt- 
ful  cases  they  may  be  dissolved  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  tiie  exoeas  of 
acid  got  rid  of  by  evaporation,  and  the  aqueous  solution  tested  for 
cop{>er  and  zinc;  the  solution  should  be  separated  into  two  eaual 
portions :  the  one  tested  for  copper  in  the  usual  manner,  from  the  other 
the  copper  should  be  removed  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
the  filtrate  tested  for  zinc  as  described  under  '  v  inegar.' 
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The  Detection  of  Chalk,  Plaster  of  Park,  and  Clay, 

Having  completed  the  description  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
numerous  pigments  employed  to  colour  sugar  confectionery  may  be 
detected,  it  now  remains  only  to  indicate  the  processes  by  which  the 
other  substances,  not  pigments,  either  ascertained  to  be  used  by 
ourselves  or  others  in  the  adulteration  of  sugar  confectionery,  may  be 
discovered. 

The  principal  of  these  substances  are  various  kinds  of  etarch,  chalky 
hydratea  wlphate  of  lime,  and  white  potters*  clay,  pipe  clay,  or  Cornish 
c%. 

Ordinary  platter  of  Paris,  although  stated  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  confectionery  intended  to  be  eaten,  can  scarcely  ever 
be  so,  since  when  this  is  moistened  with  water  it  quickly  becomes 
solid,  retaining  its  solid  state  after  incineration ;  on  the  other  hand, 
hydrated  sidpnate  of  lime  does  not  remain  solid,  and  when  exposed 
to  a  red  heat  it  is  still  a  powder.  The  processes  for  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  determination  of  this  and  the  following  salt  are  described 
in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

Chalk  is  sufficiently  identified  by  its  appearance,  by  its  effervescing 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  by  the  lime  thrown  dovm  from  i^ 
solution  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Alumina  is  detected  by  the  process 
indicated  under  the  head  of  *  Bread.' 

The  Detection  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Starch, 

The  kind  of  starch  employed  is  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
A  minute  portion  of  the  sugar  should  be  placed  upon  a  slip  of  glass, 
'  Md  a  drop  of  water  added ;  if  the  sugar  dissolve  without  any  appear- 
ance of  residue,  the  solution  being  quite  transparent,  the  probability 
is  that  no  starch  is  present,  but  if  there  be  any  residue,  this  should  l>e 
placed  under  the  microscope,  when  the  starch,  if  present,  will  usually 
be  recognised  by  the  form  of  the  granules,  but  should  the  starch  be 
in  an  amorphous  state  in  conseauence  of  its  having  been  boiled,  then 
a  little  iodine  should  be  added  to  the  residue,  which  will  at  once 
reveal  its  presence.  The  quantity  may  be  estimated  in  either  of  the 
following  ways : — When  starch  only  is  mixed  with  the  sugar,  the  latter 
may  be  dissolved  out,  and  the  starch  collected,  dried,  and  weighed  ; 
after  drying  and  weighing,  incineration  must  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
amount  of  starch  estimated  from  the  loss  of  weight ;  but  when  any 
other  insoluble  substance  besides  the  starch  is  present,  the  starch  may 
be  converted  into  glucose  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  described  under 
'Hour.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 
HONEY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADOLTERATIOX. 

Added  water  and  any  foreign  vegetable  substance,  including  cane  sugar  aad 

glucose  or  any  mineral  substance. 

HoNET  coiiBists  of  the  saccharine  exudataon  from  the  nectarien  of 
flowers  collected  by  bees,  and  modified  and  elaborated  by  them  in  the 
crop  or  hone^  bag,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  from 
which  it  is  discharged  on  their  return  to  the  hive,  and  deposited  in  the 
various  cells  of  the  comb. 

It  consists  of  lavulose  and  dextroBe^  forming  inverted  euffor  with  an 
excess  of  dextroee,  cane  sugar ^  gum,  extractivef  a  little  waXy  some  vege^ 
table  acid,  and  much  pollen,  together  with  certain  odoriferous  prine^let 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  plants  from  which  the  honey  is 
gathered. 

The  pollen  in  honey  is  essential  to  the  nourishment  of  the  bees  them- 
selves, since  it  is  the  only  source  of  the  nitrogen  obtainable  by  them  in 
the  winter. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  recently  made  by  ns 

of  four  samples  of  honey : — 

I.                 n.  IIL  IV. 

Water       .        .        .    17-48  19-56  16-88  13.63 

Cane^ugar        .        .    none                  0*94  1*82  5-29 

Gluooseii    .        .        .    82*50  79*48  81*00  81HH 

Insoluble  matter       .     trace  trace  trace  tiace 

Mineral  matter         .      002                0*02  0*dO  0*04 


100*00  100*00  100-00  100-00 

These  hone^  were  not  taken  from  the  comb,  and  appear  to  repfe> 
sent  only  the  liquid  and  uncrystallised  portion. 

Honey  is  usually  divisible  into  two  parts,  one  liquid  and  the  other 
solid  and  crystalline,  the  latter  consisting  in  part  of  cane  sugar,  and 
partly  of  granular  masses  formed  of  needlelike  crystals  of  dextrose. 
The  proportion  of  solid  sugar  is  the  greatest  in  old  honey,  but  the 
quantjjty  of  cane  sugar  is  largest  in  new  honey,  since  it  becomes 
gradually  converted  by  keeping  into  inverted  sugar.  The  honey  fur- 
nished by  a  species  of  wasp,  PolyUd  tmic^^ennis,  found  in  Central 
America;  yields  cane  sugar  in  large  crystals,  according  to  Garaten ;  bat 
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there  is  Dothisg  singular  in  this  fact,  since  that  furnished  by  the  honey- 
bee very  commonly  contains,  as  represented  by  the  author  many  years 
since,  well-defined  crystals  having  the  form  of  cane  sugar,  and  which 
are  well  shown  in  figures  69  and  70. 

The  fluid  portion  contains,  besides  lae vulose,  inverted  sugar  and  some 
cane  sugar,  tne  colouring  and  the  odoriferous  substances  of  the  honey. 
The  honey  which  flows  spontaneously  out  of  the  comb  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  gentle  heat  consists  mostly  of  the  fluid  portion,  and  is  called 
virgin  honey,  while  ordinary  honey  is  procured  both  by  pressure  and 
heat.  The  first  honey  collected  by  bees  is  also  sometimes  called  virgin 
honey.  This  description  of  honey  is  considered  the  best,  is  of  a  pale 
colour,  granular  texture,  and  possesses  a  fragrant  smell,  while  the 
common  honey  obtained  from  the  older  cells  is  darker  coloured,  thicker, 
and  does  not  possess  so  agreeable  a  smell. 

By  pressure  in  a  linen  bag  the  fluid  and  liquid  portions  may  be 
separated  from  each  other,  a  clear  syrupy  substance  passing  through  the 
linen,  and  the  white  solid  sugar  remaining  behind. 

To  the  various  forei^  substances  contained  in  it,  including  especially 
pollen,  the  difierent  colours,  flavours,  and  odours  possessed  by  the 
noney  of  difi*erent  countries  and  districts  are  owing,  and  the  possession 
of  which,  in  some  cases,  causes  it  to  be  so  highly  prized.  '  Hence  the 
estimation  in  which  the  honey  of  Mount  Ida,  m  Crete,  has  been 
always  held.  Hence  also  the  perfume  of  Narbonne  honey,  of  the 
honey  of  Ghamouny,  and  of  our  own  high  moorland  honey,  when  the 
heather  is  in  the  bloom.  Sometimes  these  foreign  substances  possess 
narcotic  or  other  dangerous  Qualities,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Treoizond 
honey,  which  caiises  headacne,  vomiting,  and  even  a  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation, in  those  who  eat  it.  This  quality  is  derived  from  the  flowers 
of  a  species  of  rhododendron.  Azalea  poniica,  from  which  the  honey  is 
partly  extracted.  It  was  probably  this  kind  of  honey  which  poisoned 
the  soldiers  of  Xenophon,  as  described  by  him  in  the  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.' — Jomuton, 

The  following  is  Xenophon*s  description : — '  And  there  were  there, 
in  a  village  near  Trebizond,  a  number  of  bee-hives,  and  as  many  of  the 
soldiers  as  ate  of  the  honey-comb  became  senseless,  and  were  seized 
with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and  not  one  of  them  could  stand  erect. 
Those  who  had  swallowed  but  little  looked  very  like  drunk  men,  those 
who  ate  much  were  like  mad  men,  and  some  lay  as  if  they  were  dying. 
And  thus  they  lay  in  such  numbers  as  on  a  field  of  battle  after 
a  defeat  And  the  consternation  was  great.  Yet  no  one  was  found  to 
have  died;  all  recovered  their  senses  about  the  same  hour  on  the 
following  day.  And  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  thereafter,  they  rose 
up  as  if  they  had  suflered  from  the  drinking  of  poison.' 

The  solid  part  of  honey,  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to 
consist  of  myriads  of  regtdarly-formed  crystals ;  these  crystals  are  for 
the  moet  part  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent,  veiy  brittle,  so  that 
jnany  of  them  are  broken  and  imperfect ;  but  when  entire  they  con- 
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ust  of  eix-rided  piiuuB,  apparentlj  ideotical  in  fonn  with  tboM  of  caw 
sugar.  We  see  no  other  conclusions  to  come  to  liowever,but  thattW 
reallj  Tepresent  the  crj'stals  of  dextrose,  eeeing  that  they  occur  io 


honeys  from  which  cane  sug&r  is '  ahsent  or  nearl j  so.  Theee  cnrstalt 
are,  so  &i  as  our  observations  go,  always  present  in  honej,  and  thej 
are  usually  the  only  kind  met  with. 

Intermingled  with  the  crystiils  may  also  be  seen  pollen  ffrannlea  of 
different  fomu,  dzeSj  and  structure ;  these  are  Id  such  perfect  con- 
ditioQ,  that  in  tnanj  cases  they  may  be  referred  to  the  plants  liom 
which  the  honey  has  been  procured.  This  is  a  very  intereatin(r  and 
beautiful  fact  in  relatioa  to  honey.    The  bees,  in  editing  the  hooey 
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from  the  flowers,  CAirj  awn;  with  them  olao  some  of  the  pollen  of 
Ifaoee  flowers;  now  this  pollen  coosiats  of  com|>lex  utricles  or  celle, 
difieriiig  in  nee,  shape,  Eind  organisation  in  diflerent  orders  of  plants, 


pollen  numln  at  tha  /t —  — ■■  -'  '  '" 
dlHo  of  luUh ;  e,  e,  dlUO 


•cum  T  H,  u,  ^vUen  ^TUDlHi  of  f 

ip«lM  Boinr.    The  other  (nau] 


and  in  difibrent  plants,  so  that  the  observer  acquainted  with  the 
chaiacters  of  the  pollen  of  flowering  plants  will  be  enabled  in  monj 
cases  to  determine  whether  any  particular  honey  suhmittad  to  his 
examination  was  collected  from  fiowers  of  foreign  or  native  growth, 
wbetlker  from  those  of  the  field,  tlie  garden,  tha  heath,  or  tha  mouu* 
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It  lias  occurred  to  the  author  to  make  another  highly  interestiBg 
ohservation  in  connection  with  honey,  showing  in  a  Tery  striking 
manner  the  amazing  industry  manifested  hy  hees  in  the  collection  of 
honey.  In  examining  the  hlossoms  of  our  native  heaths,  now  unfcn^ 
timately  many  years  since,  and  long  before  the  first  edition  of 
'  Adulterations  Detected*  was  published,  we  were  surprised  to  obeerve 
that  there  was  scarcely  one  that  had  arrived  at  maturity  that  did  not 
exhibit,  usually  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  corolla,  one  or  more  daxk 
spots,  occasioned  by  perforations.  The  conjecture  at  once  oocuired  to 
us,  tiiat  these  perforations  were  made  by  the  bees  in  their  search  for 
honey,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  its  abstraction  from  the  tubulap-«haped 
flowers.  It  was  not  long  before  the  correctness  of  this  conjecture 
was  ascertained.  The  bees,  on  alighting  on  the  flowers,  almost  con- 
stantly inserted  their  probosces  either  through  one  of  the  apertures 
alrea<{y  made,  or  they  pierced  a  fresh  one.  Now,  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  blossoms  in  some  miles  of  heath,  there  was  scarcely  one 
mature  one  observed  by  us  which  had  not  been  perforated. 

A  Yeij  good  wa^  of  obtaining  the  pollen  of  honey  for  microscopical 
examination  is  to  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  or  so  of  the  honey  in  cold  water 
contained  in  a  conical  glass,  and  to  examine  a  little  of  the  sediment 
which  subsides  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  and  which  in  some 
honeys  is  very  considerable.  The  water  causes  the  forms  of  the  gra- 
nules to  change  in  some  cases,  and  hence  a  better  plan  is  to  view  the 
poUen  as  contained  in  the  fluid  part  of  the  honey. 

Some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  '  Annals  of  Natural  Ilistarr  * 
contain  an  article  by  the  author,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  figure, 
on  the  structure  of  the  pollen  granule ;  this  will  be  found  of  some  as- 
sistance to  those  who  may  desire  to  identify  the  pollen  foimd  in  hooev. 
Another  useful  plan  of  proceeding  is  to  collect  and  examine  the  honey 
of  the  flowers  from  which  the  bees  are  supposed  to  have  collected  the 
honey,  and  then  to  search  in  this  for  the  corresponding  pollen  granules. 


THB  ANALYSIS  OF  HOITET. 

No  reliable  analyses  of  honey  have  yet  been  made,  so  &r  as  we  are 
aware,  if  we  except  the  four  samples  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
which  have  alreaay  been  given. 

The  only  determinations  which  are  practically  required  are  tho«e 
of  water,  cane  stigar,  fflucose,  and  iruolvMe  matter,  oonsiating  chiefly  of 
the  PoUen  and  the  ash. 

The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  determination  of  the  cane  and 
other  sugars  have  been  fully  described  in  the  article  on '  Sugar,'  and  need 
not  here  be  repeated.  There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  matter  insoluble  in  water  and  the  ash.  Since  the  composition  of 
the  glucoses  is  altered  at  a  low  temperature  and  they  soon  loee  water, 
it  is  safest  to  estimate  the  amount  oi  moisture  present  by  dififerenoe. 
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BEEB*  WAX. 


In  connection  with  the  subject  of  honey  it  will  he  of  interest  and 
utility  to  make  a  few  ohseryationB  on  another  product  of  the  bees — 
namely,  hees'  wax. 

It 'was  first  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  John  Hunter  and 
M.  Huber  that  wax  is  the  product  of  the  secretion  of  a  special  organ 
dtuated  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  *  On  raising  the  lower 
segments  of  the  abdomen  these  sacs  may  be  obseryed,  as  alao  scales  or 
spangles  of  wax  arranged  in  pairs  upon  each  segment.  There  are  noney 
howeyer,  under  the  rings  of  tne  males  and  the  queen.  Each  iudiyidual 
has  only  eight  wax  sacs  or  pouches,  for  the  first  and  the  last  ring  are 
not  proyided  with  them.  H.  Huber  satisfied  himself  by  precise  ex- 
periments that  bees,  though  fed  with  honey  or  sugar  alone,  produce, 
neyerthelees,  a  yery  considerable  quantity  of  wax,  thus  proying  that 
they  were  not  mere  collectors  of  this  substance  from  me  yegetable 
Idnffdom.' —  Ure. 

Wax  is  met  with  yery  coounonly  in.  the  yegetable  kingdom.  It 
is  contained  in  the  pollen  of  most  flowers,  in  the  fsecula  of  many 
plants,  as  the  cabbage,  and  it  forms  a  yamish  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  leayes  of  many  trees.  It  has  been  obseryed  especially  in  the  juice 
of  the  caw  tree,  while  the  berries  of  seyeial  species  of  Myrica  afibrd 
much  wax. 

Some  of  the  princinal  yarietiee  of  wax  met  with  are  the  Carwivha 
wax  of  Brazil,  the  proauce  of  Copemicia  cerifera ;  cork  wax,  or  cmn ; 
fine  wax  or  ceroptc  acid ,  sugarcane  wax  or  ceroein  \  myrtle  wax  or 
myrica  tallow ;  ocuba  wax  and  palm  toax ;  CSnneee  wax  or  pda,  called 
yegetable  insect  wax,  because  it  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  species 
of  coocub;  cow-tree  toax,  Cuba  wax\  Japan  wax,  irom  the  root  of- the 
JRhus  mtccedanea ;  and,  lastly,  propdie  or  stop  wax,  used  by  bees  to  mend 
the  cracks  in  their  combe. 

Bees'  wax  in  its  unpurified  condition  is  of  a  yellow  colour  and  has 
the  smell  of  honey,  the  colour  and  smell  both  being  deriyed  from  the 
honey  itself,  since  those  cells  in  which  honey  has  not  been  deposited 
are  white  and  scentless. 

Wax  is  freed  from'lts  impurities  by  melting  it  in  hot  water  or  steam, 
allowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  running  off  the  clear  supernatant 
oQy  liquid  into  oblong  troughs  ftirnished  with  a  series  of  holes  at  the 
bottom,  thxoufi^h  which  the  liquid  runs  out,  falling  upon  wooden 
cylinders  which  reyolye,  being  partially  immersed  in  cold  water.  The 
ribbons  thus  obtained  are  spread  out  upon  canyas,  and  then  bleached  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  sun,  being  frequently  turned  oyer  and  waterecl 
from  time  to  time.  In  order  to  obtain  wax  of  the  greatest  purity 
and  whiteneee^  it  is  necessary  that  the  yarious  operations  be  repeated 
leyeral  times.  In  France,  cream  of  tartar  and  alum  are  employed  in 
the  porificfttion  of  wax. 
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The  wax  when  bleached  is  melted,  stntined  through  silk  sieves,  and 
moulded  into  thin  disk-like  pieces,  weighing  from  two  to  three  oonees 
each.  Thus  purified  it  is  white  and  tnmsparent,  without  taste  or 
smell.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  from  0-96  to  0*966 ;  it  softens  at  3(f  C, 
becoming  plastic,  so  that  it  may  be  moulded  by  the  hand,  but  it  does 
not  liquefy  imtil  68^  0.,  while  at  0°  G.  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 

On  the  composition  of  wax. — ^The  term  wax  was  originally  applied 
only  to  the  product  secreted  by  bees ;  it  is  now,  however,  made  to  indude 
a  number  oi  bodies  of  similar  character,  derived  from  both  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  and  the  principal  of  which  we  have  already 
referred  to.  They  are  compounds  of  tne  higher  members  of  the  fattr 
acids,  partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  combined  with  alcohol  mdicaK 
but  they  do  not  contain  glycerine  like  the  fats.  Wax  is  a  mixture  of 
three  different  substances :  myricin,  insc^uble  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
consisting  of  palmitate  of  myncin ;  cerotic  acid,  formerly  called  cerin, 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crvstallising  on  cooling ;  and  cerofem, 
which  remains  dissolved  in  the  cold  alcoholic  liquid. 

They  are  but  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  sometimes  quite  insoluble ; 
soluble  in  ether,  in  oils  fixed  and  volatile,  chloroform,  and  sulphide  of 
carbon ;  they  bum  with  a  bright  fiame  when  heat^  in  the  air,  and 
are  with  difficulty  saponified  by  boiling  with  potash,  but  more  eaoly 
by  fusion  with  the  solid  alkali. 

Bleached  wax  contains,  according  to  Lewy,  82*2  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
13*4  hydrogen,  and  6*4  of  oxygen.  It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distilla- 
tion, giving  off  water,  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and  then  a  substance 
called  wax  butter,  it  forming  on  cooling  a  white  butter-like  mass ; 
afterwards  a  liquid,  called  wax  oil,  passes  over,  a  carbonaceous  readue 
finally  remaining. 

THE  ADITLTEBATIONB  OF  HONET  AND  WAX. 

The  more  usual  adulterations  of  honey  are  with  various  forms  of 
starch,  as  those  of  the  potato  and  wheat,  and  with  starch  and  emu 
sugars. 

Other  adulterations  mentioned  by  Mitchell  and  Normandy  are  with 
chalky  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  and  pipe  day. 

The  starch  is  not  only  added  for  the  sake  of  weight  and  bulk,  but 
to  improve  the  colour  of  very  dark  honey,  and  to  correct  a  sharp  and 
acidulous  taste  which  old  honey  is  apt  to  acquire. 

The  adtUterations  of  wax, — Wax  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  starch,  as  also  with  animal  &ts,  as  mutton  suet. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  HONET. 

Of  the  adulterations  practised  upon  honev>  some  are  very  easy  of 
detection,  and  others  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  in  the  examination  of  honey, 
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with  a  view  to  discoTsr  wbetber  it  la  adoltorated  or  not,  is  u 

A  little  of  the  boDejia  toboexaDimfldQiideTtlieitucnMCope,when, 
if  it  contain  onboiled  sl«rch,  the  granules  nill  he  viaible,  Md  m&j  he 


ft  Imgnbr  OTiUla  in  Uma  at  e 


identified  by  the  chatncters  which  they  present  If  none  are  to  be 
MOD,  B  Hm«ll  quantity  of  tincture  of  iodine  ia  to  he  lulded,  which  will 
■how  whether  Btarch  is  pMsent  or  not  io  anj  form. 

The  atarcb,  ae  well  u  tuiy  inaolubla  and  inorganic  mfiterial  which 
nwj  be  preeent,  rosy  also  be  diecovered  by  diagolying  a  portion  of  the 
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honey  in  wann  water,  when  a  deposit  will  occur  after  a  time,  ndf 
deposit  should  be  examined,  in  the  first  instance,  bj  the  micaroflcon ; 
and  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  of  aa  organic  natinre,  it  most  probaUj 
consists  of  chdUCf  or  gypwm.  If  it  effervesce,  it  is  no  doubt  chalk; 
and  if  not,  we  must  Ihen  proceed  as  described  under  'Water,'  for  the 
analysis  of  the  last-named  substance.  For  thequantitative  determination 
of  inorganic  matter  in  honey,  nothing  more  is  requisite  in  ordinaiy 
cases  than  to  collect,  dry,  and  weigh  the  residue  deposited  from  the  aolu- 
tionof  a  given  quantity  of  honeyin  water,or  to  take  the  weight  of  the  ash. 

The  adulterations  of  honey,  the  discovery  of  which  is  more  difficult) 
are  those  viith  cofne  and  g^'ape  migar» 

Cane  sugar  becomes  charred  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  add,  and 
it  is  stated  that  grape  sugar  does  not ;  this  distinction,  however,  does 
not  applv  to  honey,  for  it  also  becomes  charred,  aud  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  cane  sugar  is  present  in  all  honey,  and  in  new  honey  in 
considerable  amount,  as  also  organic  matter,  including  paiticuliriy 
pollen. 

There  are,  however,  four  ways  in  which  the  presence  of  added  cunt 
mqar  in  honey  may  be  determined,  two  of  them  being  supplied  by  &b 
microscope.  The  first  is  by  the  size,  and  especially  by  the  thicknftw  of 
the  crystals  of  sugar ;  their  shape  is  essentially  the  same  aa  those  of 
honey.  The  crystals  of  added  cane  sugar  differ  from  the  crystals  ptonr 
to  honey  in  oeing  much  larger,  thicker,  and  in  their  leas  regiuar 
shapes ;  the  angles  being  acted  upon  by  the  fluid  part  of  the  banej, 
and  thus  in  part  melted  down. 

The  second  is,  supposing  brown  suffar  to  have  been  used,  by  the 
presence  of  the  sugar  acari,  discermble  either  on  the  surfeoe  of  a 
solution  of  honey  in  water,  or  in  the  residue  deposited  from  it,  or  bj 
that  of  fragments  of  the  sugar-cane,  the  dotted  cells  of  which  are  pt^ 
ticularly  characteristic. 

The  third  method  is  chemical,  and  consists  in  the  conversion  of  tbe 
cane  into  grape  sugar,  and  its  quantitative  estimation  in  that  form  in 
the  usual  manner.  If  the  quantity  met  with  is  very  laige  iiideed« 
we  may  infer  that  cane  sugar  has  been  added ;  but  we  must  speak  cm 
this  point  vnth  some  reserve,  since  the  only  quantitatave  esdmatians 
hitherto  made  of  the  amounts  of  cane  sugar  actually  present  in  haneT 
are  the  four  by  ourselves,  and  inserted  in  the  previous  part  of  th» 
article. 

The  fourth  method  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  cane  sngsr  in 
honey  and  of  estimating  its  amount,  is,  as  alraady  shown  in  the  artide 
on  '  Sugar,'  afforded  by  the  polarisoope. 

llie  adulteration  of  honey  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  in  many  cases  to  detect,  is  that  bv  itarck  tmgar,  moee 
this  possesses  the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  sugar  of  hooey. 
As  glucose  is  usually  made  by  boiliuff  with  sulphuric  add,  and  as 
the  excess  of  this  is  sometimes  neutnOised  with  chalk,  the  piesenoe 
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of  notable  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  affords  strong  evidence  of 
adulteration  with  sugar  of  starch.  Pure  honey  gives  only  a  very 
trifling  amount  of  ash. 

THE  DEIECnOir  OP  THE  ADTILTERATIOKB  OP  WAX, 

The  only  two  adulterations  which  have  heen  described  are  with 
starch  and  oTnmal^ats,  as  mutton  suet.  The  first  will  be  detected  by 
an  examination  with  the  microscope  of  the  residue  left  after  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  wax  with  ether^  while  the  presence  of  most  foreign  fats 
will  be  readily  discriminated  by  ascertaining  the  meltinf  pointy  in  the 
maiineir  fully  described  in  the  article  on  *  Butter.' 


t2 
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OHAPTER  XI. 

FLOUR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

OBFINITIOir  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  added  farina  than  that  indicated  bv  the  name  under  which  it  is 
sold ;  alum  or  any  other  added  mineral  substance. 

Thb  term  flour  may  be  applied  to  the  meal  or  powder  obtained  by 
the  grinding  of  almost  any  species  of  grain  or  seea,  but  we  shall  treat 
in  the  present  article  chiefly  of  those  descriptions  of  grain  and  flour 
which  are  most  in  use  in  this  countiy  as  articles  of  diet,  as  wheat,  tye, 
oats,  barlej/,  maize,  and  rice. 

Each  of  these  flours  consists  of  nitrogenous,  nonHftitrogenaus  and 
mineral  elements  or  constituents ;  the  nitrogenous  embrace  chiefly 
ffhUin,  or  gliadin,  JUtrin.  aJbumefti,  casein,  cereo&n,  together  with  certain 
modifications  of  some  oi  the  foregoing ;  the  non-nitrogenous  are  sugmr, 
dextrin,  but  chiefly  starch,  fat,  and  cellulose ;  the  mineral  are  for  the 
most  part  alkaline  phosphates  and  silicates,  especially  phosphate  and 
silicate  of  potash. 

We  shall  treat  of  each  of  the  flours  above  enumerated  under 
separate  headings,  and  flzst  of 

• 

WHEAT   FLOTTR. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  wheat :  that  which  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  this  country  is  the  Triticum  vtdgare ;  of  this  there  are 
two  varieties — T,  €estivum,  or  summer  wheat ;  and  T,  hybemum,  or 
winter  wheat:  the  former  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  latter  in  the 
autumn.  Of  these  varieties,  again,  there  are  several  modifications, 
into  the  description  of  which  it  is,  however,  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Wheat  seeds  or  grains,  as  brought  to  the  market,  and  as  supplied 
to  the  miller,  are  deprived  of  their  palea,  or  husks. 

The  number  of  parts  into  which  ground  wheat  is  separated,  and 
the  amount  of  each  yielded  by  given  quantities,  vary  according  to  the 
characters  of  the  wheat,  and  the  processes  adopted  by  difiereot 
millers. 

In  wheats  which  are  hard  the  int^umenta  separate  with  difficulty, 
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and  therefore  the  flour  produced  from  these  usually  oontains  a 
mater  proportion  of  adherent  bran  than  do  those  flours  procured 
nom  whea^  which  are  soft,  and  whidi  part  with  their  epidermic 
ooTenngB  more  readily. 

According  to  Mr.  Hard,  a  miller  of  Dartford,  in  Kent,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  products,  with  ike  quantities  obtained,  of  one  quarter,  or 
eight  bushels  of  ground  wheat : — 


*  Produce  of  One  Quarter  of  fHteai,  u>eighi$»g  504  &$, 

Floor 892  lbs. 

Biscnity  or  fine  middlings 10  „ 

ToppinsB,  or  Boecka 9  „ 

Best  pollard,  Turkey  pollard,  or  twenty-penny     .                .  15  „ 

FioepoUard 18  » 

Bran  and  coarse  poUard 50  „ 

Loss   sustained   try  evaporation,  and   waste   in  grinding, 

dressing,  &a           11  «« 

604  lbs.' 
COICPOSITIOK   OF  WHEAT   7L0UB. 

We  have  already  enumerated  all  the  more  important  constituents 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  and  of  the  flour 
made  there&om.  The  grain  of  wheat  diflers  from  that  of  the  other 
cereals  principally  in  the  peculiar  physical  characters  possessed  by  its 
chief  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  especially  fflutin,  or  gliadin)  crude 
gluten  being  a  mixture  of  this  with  fibrin,  and  poesesdng,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  in  the  moist  state,  strongly  adhesive  prop^es.  These 
are  found  to  be  practically  of  great  value  in  bread-making,  causing  the 
dough  to  retain  more  strongly  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  fer- 
mentation, whereby  the  bread  is  rendered  porous  and  light ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  flour  of  wheat  is  preferred  fpr  bread- 
making  to  that  of  all  other  nains.  We  shall  now  describe  in  detail 
all  the  more  important,  and  especially  the  nitrogenous,  constituents 
of  wheat  flour.  The  particulars  which  will  he  given  relative  to 
these  will  apply  in  great  part  to  the  other  cereals. 

Otide  ffluten,—CTu.djd  gluten,  as  shown  below,  consists  of  several 
substances,  and  hence  its  properties  partake  to  some  extent  of  the 
characters  of  its  constituents.'  Although  water  exerts  such  an 
effect  upon  it  in  rendering  it  adhesive  and  tenacious,  yet  it  is  entirely 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum.  When  freed  from  moisture  it  is  taste- 
less, more  or  less  transparent,  and  shiny.     It  is  soluble  in  caustic 

*  According  to  Yon  Bibra  it  has  the  following  composition : — 

12  8  4 

Fibrin        .  70*96        71-55        69-40        70-48 

Glutin       .        .        14-40        16-00        17-57        16-92 
Casein  8-80         6-58         780         6*88 

Fat    .        .  5-85  5-92         5-73  6-27 
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Sotash  and  other  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  firom  its  solution  Vy  most 
ilute  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  strong  acetic  add.  Digested  in  wster 
containing  from  one  to  two  thousands  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  graduaUr 
diBsolyes,  furmslung  a  liquid  which  is  Inyorotatory,  and  in  which  tiie 
gluten  comports  itself  with  heat  and  reagents  exactiy  as  does  albumen. 
Olvtin. — The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  crude  gluten,  but  the 
pure  glutin,  gliadtn,  or  vegetable  gelatin,  in  its  hydrated  condition, 
forms  a  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  varnish,  and  which  is  susceptible 
of  being  drawn  out  into  sillnr-lookinff  threads.  When  obtained  firom 
its  alcoholic  solution,  treated  with  etner  and  dried  in  vacuo,  it  fonns  a 
hard,  brittle,  and  opaque  mass.  When  simply  evaporated  firom  its 
alcoholic  solution,  it  resembles  in  its  physical  characters  animal 
gelatin. 

Glutin  is  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  of  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  bat 
only  with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
but  more  freely  in  not  water,  the  solution  yielding  precipitates  wi^ 
gaUotannic  acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  several  other  metallic  salt& 
W  ith  ferric  sulphate,  mixed  with  anunonia,  it  gives  an  oranffe-eolomed 
or  browmsh  precipitate,  in  which  respect  likewise  it  resembles  animal 
gelatin.  It  dissolves,  giving  rise  to  a  blue  colour,  in  hydrochloric 
acid ;  in  nitric  acid  it  also  dissolves,  but  is  again  precipitated  on  the 
addition  of  water.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  tartaric  and  acetic  adds, 
but  only  partially  so  in  phosphoric  add.  It  is  also  soluble  in  the 
fixed  alkalies,  less  so  in  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  solutions  affind 
predpitates  with  metallic  and  some  other  salts.  With  mercurouA 
nitrate  it  gives  rise,  in  the  moist  state,  to  a  bright  red  colour ;  with 
strong  sulphuric  add  and  sugar,  to  a  yellow  colour,  which  after  half- 
an-hour  changes  to  violet 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  pure  glutin,  according  to 
Rittliausen : — 

Carbon 52^49 

Hydrogen         ....      6-97 

Nitrogen 18-02 

Oxygen 21-41 

Sulphur 0*85 

Ash  ......      0-26 

It  woidd  appear  that  the  albuminous  substances  entering  into  the 
composition  of  crude  glutin  have  really  nearly  the  same  percentage 
composition  as  the  other  albuminoids.  Giindsberg  states  tnat  glutin, 
or  gliadin,  is  not  a  simple  proximate  prindple,  for  cold  water  extnda 
firom  it  a  brown  substance  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  while  the 
residue,  treated  with  boiling  water,  yields  a  solution  wnich  on  cooling 
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'  Fibrin. — ^This  is  the  portion  of  crade  glutin  of  wheat  and  other 
oerealfl  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  its  moist  state  it  forms 
a  greyish-white  elastic  mass,  but  when  dry  a  homy  substance,  which 
reooYers  its  former  characters  by  maceration  in  cold  water.  It  is 
soluble  in  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric  acids;  also  in  the 
alkalies,  including  ammonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  these  solu- 
tions on  neutralisation.  Acoiding  to  Soberer,  fibrin  contains  16*8 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Later  analyses  correspond  in  the  main  with  the 
foregoing,  but  in  three  analyses  made  by  I>umas  and  Gahours  the 
nitrogen  varied  as  follows : — 16-8, 16-0,  and  16*4. 

It  undergoes  gradnal  alteration  in  contact  with  moisture,  is  trans- 
formed during  germination,  ^ying  rise  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  to  the  formation  of  diastase. 

Casein  J — ^frequently  called  leffumin,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  seeds 
of  the  leffmninoe®,  and  in  snudl  amount  in  wheat  and  other  cereals. 
When  dried  from  its  alcoholic  solution  it  is  of  a  greyish-white  colour, 
and  readily  reducible  to  the  state  of  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol  uid  in  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  but  it  becomes  insoluble  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  when  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its  solu* 
don  in  acetic  add,  when  boilea  for  a  short  time  with  water,  or  even 
when  left  in  contact  with  it  or  with  dilute  alcohol. 

Albumen, — ^The  albumen  deposited  by  heat  from  vegetable  solutions 
is  usually  in  the  crude  state,  and  is  contaminated  by  colouring  matter 
and  other  substances.  For  its  purification  the  precipitate  must  be 
washed  with  water,  and  then  with  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  Its 
solution  coagulates  at  from  61°  to  63°  0.,  and  at  a  little  higher  tem- 
perature is  converted  into  a  solid  mass.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute, 
the  albumen  is  deposited  in  flocculi.  Albumen  thus  coagulated  is 
white^  opaque,  and  elastic :  when  dried  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  brittle, 
and  tmmflluoent.  After  haTing  been  dried,  it  absorbs  water  when 
immersed  in  it,  and  assumes  its  original  characters,  and  if  dried  at  a 
temnerature  below  the  point  of  coagulation,  it  likewise  re-acquires  its 
solubility  to  any  extent  in  water. 

It  is  insolulue  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  hence  it  is  precipitated  by 
strong  alcohol  added  to  its  aqueous  solution^  the  precipitate,  if  tlie 
alcohol  is  added  in  small  quantity,  being  soluble  m  water.  When 
alcohol  is  added  to  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  albumen,  the  liquid 
after  a  while  forms  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is  liquefied  by  heat. 
Coagulated  albumen  may  be  made  to  dissolve  in  alcohol  by  the  addi* 
ti<m  of  an  alkali.  Nearly  all  acids  precipitate  albumen  from  its 
solution,  especially  nitric  acid.  Strong  nitric  add  with  heat  dissolves 
ooagolated  albumen,  forming  a  blue  or  violet  solution.  Tribasic  phos- 
phoric add,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  most  other  organic  acids,  do  not  form 
pedpitatee  in  moderately  concentrated  solutions,  but  when  added  to 
nighfy  concentrated  solutions  the  liquid  solidifies  to  a  jdlv,  which 
boBomee  liquid  like  gelatine  when  heated.    In  solutions  of  albumen  to 
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which  common  salt  has  been  added;  the  albumen  is  precipitaible  br 
phosphoric^  acetiC;  and  other  acids^or  the  albumen  may  be  piedpitatd 
from  the  same  acid  solutions  by  means  of  salt^  the  piecipitation  beiof? 
facilitated  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Albumen  is  soluble  in  weak  solutions  of  alkaliea,  but  a  stnmg  solu- 
tion of  potash;  added  in  considerable  quantity  to  a  solution  of  alfaimfn, 
fonns  a  gelatinous  mass.  Alkaline  carbonates  preyent  its  ooagulatioD 
by  heat. 

It  has  the  same  atomic  composition  as  the  other  albuminoids,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  16*8  per  cent  of  nitzogen. 

OereaUrL — A  nitrogenous  substance  approximating  closely  in  its 
properties  to  diastase.  It  is  contained  in  the  membrane  immediatdj 
surrounding  the  seed,  called  epispenuium.  It  has  the  property  of  con- 
verting stim^h  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  This  power  is 
strikingly  exemplified  by  adding  an  infusion  of  bran  to  a  thick  decoc- 
tion of  starch,  which  is  quickly  transformed  as  described  above,  the 
decoction  becoming  thin,  hmpid,  and  sweet,  when  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  from  40°  to  60°  C. 

To  obtain  cerealin  in  a  separate  state,  bran  is  treated  with  repeated 
quantities  of  dilute  alcohol,  it  being  pressed  after  each  addition  of 
tne  spirit.  In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the  sugar  and  dextrin  are 
removed,  the  cereaHn  being  left  behind.  The  bran  is  next  treated 
with  water ;  this  dissolves  out  the  cerealin,  and  the  aqueous,  sola- 
tion  being  evaporated  at  40°  C,  the  cerealin  is  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  it  being  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

A  solution  containing  cerealin  coagulates  at  76°  C,  and  is  precipi- 
tated on  the  addition  of  alcohol  and  by  dilute  acids.  Alkalies  prevent 
its  action  on  starch.  Once  coagulated,  it  is  no  longer  soluble  in  acids  and 
alkalies,  but  it  is  still  capable  of  slowly  acting  upon  starch.  Up  to  a 
temnerature  of  70°  0.  it  retains  its  power  of  transforming  starcn,  but 
not  Deyond  that  temperature,  whereas  diastase  retains  its  power  up  to 
90°  0. 

It  would  appear  from  the  investigation  of  Mouri^  that  bran  con- 
tains other  substances  besides  cerealin  which  possess  the  power  of  con- 
verting starch,  for  he  states  that  bran  freed  from  cerealin,  especially 
the  perispermium,  is  more  active  than  cerealin  itself,  and  possesses  the 
power  of  decomposing  starch  even  at  100°  G. 

Starch, — The  only  other  constituent  of  flour  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  is  the  starchf  which  forms  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
weight.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  carbohydrates,  which  includes 
sugar,  into  which  during  digestion  it  is  converted,  the  sugar  being 
conveyed  by  absorption  into  the  circulation,  and  brolmn  up  during 
respiration  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  heat  being  developed  during 
the  mrocess. 

The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  precise  percentage  composition 
of  different  descriptions  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour : — 
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ITheat  Flour, 
(Yanquelln.) 


Odaiaa 

Odena 

Paris 

Ictarkr 

Starch . 

(Hard). 

(Soft). 

Floor. 

VkNir. 

71-49 

56-5 

62-00 

72-8 

67-78 

Gluten 

10-96 

14-65 

12-00 

10-2 

9-02 

Sugar  . 

4-72 

8-48 

7-66 

4-2 

4«) 

Gum    . 

3-82 

4-90 

6-80 

2-8 

4-60 

Bran    . 

.. 

2-80 

1-20 

— 

._ 

Water . 

10-00 

12-00 

10^ 

10-0 

1»<M 

• 

Dumas. 

Wheat  Flonr. 

OdesBa  Flour  (Flinty). 

Odem 

Flour  (Soft). 

Water               .    10-00 
Gluten       .        .    10-96 
Starch        .        .    71-49 
Sugar                 .      4-72 
Dextrin     .        .      882 

Water        .        .    12-00 
Gluten       .        .    14-55 
Starch        .        .    56-60 
Sugar                       8-48 
Dextrin     .        .      4-90 
Bran  .       .             2-80 

98-78 

• 

Water 

Gluten 

Starch 

Sugar 

Dextrin 

Bran 

.    10<W 
.    12H» 
.    62^ 

.      7-36 

.      5«i 

.        .      1-29 

9846 

100-49 

AccoTding  to  Milloii;  the  nitrogen  in  wheat  varied  in  22  different 
samples  &om  1-588  to  2*729,  equal  in  nitrogenous  substance  fi«n 
10-05  to  17*27  per  cent.,  while  Poggiale  found  an  avenge  of  14'4  per 
cent,  of  gluten  in  dried  wheat. 

Whmt  Bnvu 

FUntenburv. 

Gluten 10-84) 

Albumen 1*60/ 

Starch 22-66 

Sugar — 

Gum 5-28 

Fat 2-82 

Water 10-80 

Liffneous  matter 48*98 

Chloride  of  potaarium 0-28^ 

Sulphate  of  potaah 0-24 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0-98 

(Carbonate  of  lime 0*87 

Silica 0-75  j 


18^ 

21-7 

1-9 

7-9 

2-9 

12^ 

84^ 


6*6 


100H)0 


100^ 


Some  idea  may  be  fonned  from  an  examination  of  the  aboT« 
analyses  of  the  great  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an  artide  of  diet  Like 
milk,  it  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  and  80»- 
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tenance  of  the  animal  body,  nitrogenous^  non-nitrogenous,  and  mineral. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  type  of  a  perfect  food,  and  well  deserves  the  appella- 
tion which  has  heen  bestowed  upon  it  of  the  '  staff  of  life/ 

The  analyses  of  bran  giyen  above  are  particularly  interesting  and 
important,  K>r  they  show  that  bran  contains  really  some  of  the  most 
valuable  constituents  of  the  grain.  It  contains  a  large  amount  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  including  the  very  important  principle  cereaJin, 
the  properties  of  which  we  have  already  described,  as  also  much  oily 
matter.  By  sifting  out  the  bran,  therefore,  we  render  the  meal  much 
lees  nutritious ;  this  will  be  more  apparent  when  we  state  that  the  bran 
rarely  forms  less  than  one-fourth,  and  is  often  considerably  more,  of 
the  whole  weight  of  the  grain.  It  is  of  importance  that  this  fact 
should  be  generally  known,  as  the  knowledge  of  it  may  serve  in  some 
degree  to  correct  the  preference  given  to  very  white  bread,  and  the 
notion  that  whiteness  and  quality  go  together.  The  very  reverse  of 
this  is  often  the  case. 

It  should  be  known  also  that  the  small  or  tail  com,  which  is  usually 
separated  from  the  other  com,  and  used  by  the  farmer  himself,  is 
richer  in  gluten  than  the  large-sized  grain. 

Ash  of  wheat. — ^Vexy  manv  analyses  of  the  ash  of  wheat  have  been 
made,  of  which  we  append  the  principal.  The  mineral  constituents 
contained  in  wheat  were  at  one  tune  invested  with  a  peculiar  interest, 
from  the  supposition  that  a  knowledge  of  them  woukI  prove  of  great 
valne  by  enaoling  the  agriculturist  to  treat  the  soils  on  which  the 
gnun  is  grown  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  crop. 
Thus  his  object  would  be  to  put  into  the  soil  those  constituents  whidi 
were  found  to  be  of  most  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  ash. 
This  supposition  is,  however,  not  correct  to  the  extent  formerly 
believed,  as  will  presently  appear. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Ogston  deduce  from  their  numerous  analyses  of 
the  ash  of  cereals  the  following  general  conclusions: — 

Aahea  of  Whent, 


Potash    . 

Ogston  and  Way. 

Hopeton, 
9  8ample8. 

Spalding. 

Creeping, 
8  samples. 

Bed  straw, 

whit©. 
7  samples. 

01di«d 
lammas. 

27-1-86-4 

29-8 

28-9^1-2 

26-7-81-1 

34-2 

Soda 

0-1-  6-1 

6-3 

1-3-  2-1 

0-6-8-8 

4-6 

Lime 

!•»-  8-2 

2-9 

1-6-  6-8 

1-16-  6-9 

8-2 

Magnesia 

91^-14-0 

11-1 

12-4-18-1 

9-6-14-2 

9-6 

Qzide  of  iron  . 

0-1-2-0 

0-2 

0-1-  1-4 

0-1-  8-8 

21 

Snlpfauric  add 

trace-  1-9 

0-1 

0^  1*6 

0-1-  0-6 

0-8 

SiUca      .       .       . 

1-4-  6-6 

2-2 

1-8-  6-8 

21-  9-7 

6-6 

Carbonic  add . 

0-2 

0-2 

.._ 

— — 

CUoride  of  sodiam . 

0-8-  1-6 

._ 

«^ 

0-84 

_ 

Phoapboric  acid 

40-(M9-2 

48-2 

46-&-48-6 

46-6-19-6 

40*6 

Ash  in  100  parts  of 

dry  sabatance 

1-7-2-06 

2-05 

1-86-1-96 

1-8-  2-1 

2-1 
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AAet  of  WhtaL 

1 

Ogston  and  Way. 

T.  Hexapath. 

Law.! 
and 
Giltwt. 

i 

SsunpIeB 

SaampleB 

Mi^m 

French 

5 

Marift. 
nople. 

grown  on 
irrigated 

(m  non- 
irrigated 

Of  S 

Potash     . 

i 

land. 

land. 

■kuplei. 

32-4 

36-6  30*8 

35*8 

20H)-31-9 

881-36-4 

29^ 

Soda 

2-3 

0-6    1-0 

91 

8-9-16-0 

2-9-  8-1 

11 

Lime 

3-5 

4-3    8-2 

206 

0-9-  1-4 

2*2-  6-6 

3-4 

Ma^esia 

18-9 

11-1  14-3 

14-1 

10-6-12-9 

9-1-10-1 

10-7 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

10 

1-2  i  0-9 

trace 

— 

-~ 

2-4 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-85 

0-2,  — 

0-2 

0-1-0^ 

trace 

— 

SiUea       . 

8-05 

6-0    4-6 

6-0 

0-1-  0-2 

trace 

2-5 

Carbonic  acid . 

_ 

^^ 

.^ 

^— 

. — 

-~ 

-^ 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

— 

_ 

__- 

— ~. 

_ 

trace 

0-13 

Phosphoric  acid 

43-6 

41-0.45-8 

84-4 

46-1-48-7 

48-2-50-0 

49-7 

Ash  m  100  parts  of 

1 

dry  substance 

1-7 

2-2     1-7 

1-9 

2-8 

2-6 

2-0 

That  the  amount  of  ash  is  not  affected  in  any  definite  way  bj  t]ie 
nature  of  the  soil.  It  is  greatest  on  clay  soils,  less  on  calcareous,  and 
least  on  sandy  soils.  The  stron^st  straw  contains  most  ash.  The 
ash  in  the  grain  varies  as  much  m  samples  grown  on  the  same  wSi  as 
in  those  from  diiferent  soils,  and  bears  no  definite  relation  to  climate 
or  to  Yariety.  And,  further,  that  the  total  amount  of  ash  abstracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  grain  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  weight  of  the 
crop. 

That  not  only  the  amount  but  the  composition  of  the  ash  appears  to 
be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  the  predominance  of  any 
constituents,  as  lime  or  silica,  by  no  means  causes  an  excess  of  that 
same  constituent  in  the  plant,  nor  does  it  appear  that  different  bases 
have  any  tendency  to  replace  each  other ;  an  abundance  of  soda  does 
not  cause  that  alkali  to  take  the  place  of  potash. 

Eespecting  these  conclusions,  different  results  have  been  arrived  at 
by  other  chemists,  as  Daubeny,  Malagutti,  and  Durocher. 

The  differences  in  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  grain,  straw,  and  chaff 
relate  chiefly  to  silica ;  if  this  be  deducted,  the  rest  of  the  constitoents, 
it  is  affirmed,  exhibit  no  perceptible  variation;  the  ash  of  barley  and 
oats  differs  firom  that  of  wheat  only  in  the  larger  amount  of  silica 
contained  in  the  two  former;  if  tlus  be  deducted,  no  essential  dif- 
ferences remain. 

The  following  are  certain  average  results  obtained  from  observa- 
tions upon  60  different  samples  of  wheat,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
given  in  *  Watts*s  Dictionary  ^ : — 
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The  moirtore  in  100  parts  of  grrain  varies  from  9-5     to  18*5     mean  11*76 

»           n           „         «traw            „  10*4      „  U-0  „  11*76 

„           n           1*         chaff             ,.  11*0      „  14-0  „  12*24 

Specific  gravity  of  the  min  „  1*813  „    1-413     „        1*874 

Weight  in  lbs.  of  1  bushel  of  grain           „  58       ^    68  „  61*8 

„    of  straw  to  1,000  parts  of  grain    „  780     »  1827  «  1047 

„    of  chaff       n         »         -*           ..  116     „  278  „  181 

Amoontofashin  100  parts  of  dry  grain  „  1*68    „    2*19  „        1*99 

„           «           «      straw  „  8-61    „  12*29  „        5*31 

„           n           „           „      chaff  „  7*98    „  18*76  „  13*95 


THE  ANALYSIS  OF  FL0T7R. 

Ab  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of  much  iiuportanoe  to  determine 
the  composition  of  samples  of  wheat  flour,  we  will  now  describe  the 
Yfirious  steps  by  which  the  analysis  may  be  efrec>ed, 

Determinatum  of  the  gliden. — A  weighed  c[iiantity  of  flour  is  to 
be  made  into  a  paste,  and  well  kneaded,  either  on  a  sieve  or  in  a  piece 
of  mu^in,  water  being  poured  over  it  until  it  ceases  to  acquire  a  milky 
colour;  the  water  carries  away  the  starchi  and  dissolves  out  the 
albumen,  sugar,  gum,  and  salts,  while  the  mass  left  on  the  filter  con- 
sists of '  cn^e  gluten.' 

Olutm, — T&a  substance  is  obtained  by  digesting  crude  gluten  for 
sevend  hours  with  alcohol  of  80-^  per  cent.  The  alcohm  is  then 
boiled  and  the  supernatant  liauid  decanted.  The  mass  of  gluten  is 
again  boiled  several  times  wim  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.  The  united 
ucohoHc  liquids  which  contain  the  glutin,  casein,  and  a  little  oil  become 
turbid  on  cooling,  principally  from  the  deposition  of  the  casein.  Half 
the  alcohol  is  now  to  be  distilled  off,  when  flocculi  of  casein  mixed  with 
glutin  and  fat  become  deposited.  The-  remainder  contains  the  glutin, 
which  is  obtained  by  evaporation  and  drying  over  the  water-bath, 
whereby  the  casein  which  still  remains  is  rendered  insoluble,  when 
finaUv  the  glutin  is  redissolved  in  alcohol  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  from 
whicn  it  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  evaporation.  To 
purify  the  casein,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  60  per  cent.,  and 
the  hot  solution  filtered  through  calico,  then  left  to  cool,  it  being  fre- 
quent^ agitated  while  the  deposit  is  forming. 

.FVirtn. — ^This  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  forms  the  chief  part  of 
the  crude  ffluten ;  it  is  left  in  nearly  a  pure  state  after  the  action  of 
the  alcohol,  but  it  still  contains  small  quantities  of  starch,  husk,  cel- 
lulose, and  oil,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  as  follows : — It  must  be 
dissolved  in  a  dilute  solution  of  potash,  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
after  drying  the  fieit  is  to  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.  Or  the  fibrin 
after  exhaustion  with  alcohol  may  be  dissolved  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  from  which  it  may  bie  obtained  as  a  precipitate  on  neutra- 
lisation with  ammonia.  The  hydrochloric  add  solution  behaves  just 
WiB  tiiat  of  the  fibrin  of  muscle,  showing  the  identity  of  vegetable  and 
ft.mmai  fibrin. 
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For  the  other  constitaents  of  the  wheaten  flour  we  must  aewch  in 
the  TTater  which  has  passed  through  the  sieve. 

AUmmen, — This  suhetance  is  procured,  after  the  subsidence  of  tin 
starch,  by  concentrating  and  then  boiling  the  water,  slightly  acidu- 
lating  with  acetic  acid.  The  albumen  is  coagulated,  and  may  be  sepsr 
rated  after  washing  with  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  by  filtration  "througn  a 
weighed  filter. 

Casein  or  mucin. — ^We  have  already  shown  how  this  substance  may 
be  obtained  from  the  crude  gluten  in  a  state  of  purity,  but  foritsquaih 
titative  estimation  we  must  proceed  as  follows : — Aher  the  sepanlkn 
of  the  albumen,  acetic  acid  is  to  be  added  to  the  filtrate.  This  thnnn 
down  the  casein,  which  may  also  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter. 

Efstinustion  cf  total  fdtrogen. — ^The  total  amount  of  nitrogen  if 
ascertained  by  the  combustion  of  from  1  to  2  grammes  of  the  flour  witii 
soda-lime.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  obtained,  multiplied  by  6*3Sy 
represents  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substances. 

Starch. — The  starch,  suspended  in  the  water,  gradually  subsidei, 
when  it  may  readily  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weig^ied. 
Or  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  flour  may  be  exhausted  with  water,  whidi 
will  remove  the  sugar  and  dextrin.  The  insoluble  residue  is  concerted 
into  glucose  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  add, 
as  will  be  found  described  in  the  article  oo  '  Sugar,'  and  the  cluooee 
estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  solution,  the  quantity  of  starch  being 
calculated  ^m  the  amount  ot  the  glucose  found,  100  parts  of  gluooea 
corresponding  to  00  parts  of  starch. 

Sugar  and  dextrvn. — In  a  part  of  the  watery  solution  refened  to 
in  the  previous  paragra]gh,  the  sugar  is  first  estimated  by  the  coppa 
solution.  The  dextrin  in  the  other  portion  is  converted  into  glueoae, 
and  likewise  estimated.  100  parts  of  glucose  are  equal  to  05  parts  of 
dextrin. 

Oil. — A  weighed  quantity  of  the  dried  and  bruised  wheat  or  floor 
is  treated  two  or  three  times  with  ether,  until  all  traces  of  fat  are  re- 
moved.   The  ether  is  evaporated  and  the  fiett  weired. 

WcAer, — The  quantity  of  water  is  estimated  by  drying  in  the 
water-bath  in  the  usual  manner. 

Mineral  matters. — These  are  obtained  by  incineration,  and  their 
nature  and  amounts  may  be  ascertained,  should  it  be  neceeaarv  to 
make  a  full  analysis,  by  the  adoption  of  the  several  processes  wiiick 
have  been  ^ven  elsewhere  in  this  work,  and  most  oi  which  wiU  be 
found  descnbed  in  the  articles  on  '  Water '  and  '  Tea.' 

To  detennine  the  auality  of  the  crude  gluten,  a  little  instrument 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Boland,  termed  an  '  dUuronuUrJ 

Of  this  instrument  the  following  description  is  given  by  Mr. 
Mitchell: — 

'  It  consists  of  a  hollow  copper  cylinder,  about  six  inches  long,  and 
from  three-quarters  of  an  incn  to  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  has  two 
principal  parts;  the  one,  about  two  inches  long,  is  closed  at  one  end. 
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fbnning'  a  kind  of  cup  capable  of  containing  about  210  grains  of 
fiwh.  gluten;  it  screws  into  the  remainder  of  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  being  charged  with  gluten,  is  heated  to  about  42€^  F.  in  an  oU- 
mth.  The  ffluten  oy  this  treatment  swells^  and  according  to  its  rise 
in  the  tube  (which  may  be  measured  by  a  paduated  stem)  so  is  its 
Quality.  Good  flours  furnish  a  gluten  which  augments  to  four  or 
nye  times  its  original  bulk ;  but  bad  flours  give  a  gluten  which  does 
not  swelly  becomes  viscous  and  nearly  fluid,  adhering  to  the  sides  of 
the  tube,  and  givioig  off  occasionally  a  disagreeable  odour,  whilst  that 
of  good  flour  merely  suggests  the  smell  of  hot  bread.' 

The  proceeding  adopted  by  the  corn-chandler  and  the  baker  for 
the  determination  of  the  quality  of  wheaten  flour  is  still  more  simple: 

A  small  quantity  (a  few  grains  is  sufficient)  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  and  its  quality  judged  of  by  the  tenacity  of  the  dough, 
as  shown  hv  the  length  to  wmch  it  may  be  drawn  into  a  thread,  or  the 
extent  to  which  it  may  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  sheet. 


BIBUCnrBB  OF  THB  GRAIN  OF  WHSAT. 

Sereral  structures  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  seed  or  grain  of 
wheat,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  cereals. 

First,  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  membranes,  called  the  testa: 
second,  llie  sur&oe  of  the  seed  proper  is  formed  of  angular  cells,  filled 
witli  glutinous  and  oUy  matter  m  a  granular  state';  while  the  substance 
of  the  seed  is  made  up  of  cells  filled  with  starch  corpuscles.  Now  each 
of  the  parts  enumerated  differ  in  the  seyeral  cereal  grains. 

The  testa  is  in  part,  but  not  entirely,  removed  in  the  process  of 
and  dressing  the  flour,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  tiie  caUs 


grinding 
foTminir  1 


tOTming  the  sur&ce  of  the  grain. 

The  following  is  the  exact  structure  of  the  grain  of  wheat : — 

The  testa,  covering  the  immediate  surfiice  of  the  seed,  consists  of 
three  layers  of  cells,  two  of  which  are  disposed  longitudinally  to  the 
axis  of  the  seeds,  and  the  other  transversely.  The  longitudinal  cells  are 
large,  and  the  margins  distinctly  beaded,  especially  the  outer  layer ; 
the  transverse  cells  are  also  beaded,  but  to  a  less  extent 

The  cells  forming  the  surface  of  the  seeds  are  large  and  angular ; 
tiboee  of  its  substance  are  still  larger,  and  each  encloses  a  considerable 
number  of  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  smaller  near  the  outer  parts  of 
the  grain  than  towards  the  centre.  These  several  layers  of  cells  may 
be  described  as  three  distinct  membranes. 

The  structure  of  the  testa  and  of  the  substance  of  the  seed  is 
exhibited  in  the  engraving  (^.  72). 

Viewed  with  an  object^lass  magniJhring^  420  diameters  linear, 
wheat  starch  is  observed  to  consist  of  definite  grains  or  particles ; 
many  of  these  are  very  small,  others  are  of  consioerable  dimensions, 
while  there  are  Imt  few  of  intermediate  sizes :  the  small  grains  are 
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TnU  iDd  mtstance  of  Kcd  of  Wbkat.  rvmtn  ■  imd  wt««I  aKtlDBi 
aoUn  mtoibtus  ;  B  b.  middle ;  c  c,  loDel  mcinbmi*  (a  nufaca  of  U 
pToper.    Ufcnifled  aoo  dluneruL 
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provided  with  a  central  spot  or  hUum;  the  larger  eranules  1, 
rounded  or  flattened  discs,  with  thin  edgea.  Neither  hilum  nor  c 
centric  rings  are  m  general  peroeptiblo  on  the  larger  discs,  although 
in  some  few  a  central  tuhercle  may  be  aeen,  as  well  an  indistinct 
snnuli.  Occasionally  some  of  lie  hirger  gmmlee  are  more  or  leea 
tniated  or  turned  up  at  the  edges,  and  when  seen  sideways,  preeent 
the  appeenmce  of  a  longitudinal  furrow,  which  has  been  enoneously 
deecnbed  as  a  hilum :  this  appearance  is,  however,  deceptive ;  it  u 


Thli  nunrnvlnB  repreMDW  the  ilructiire  und  »ppe«i»iic«o{  the  March  granolm 
ot  Whkit  Flolh.u  Blwthe  chnnctanof  KbtaUuloit.    DnvD  nitta  (I.e 

ksUt  occasioned  by  the  partial  folding  or  curling  of  the  grain  on 
itself,  whereby  a  central  depreesion  is  produced,  the  corpuscfe  at  the 
same  time  being  viewed  obuquelv.  '\^  e  hare  frequently  seen  grains 
which  when  stationary  prasented  a  round  and  disc-like  appearance, 
but  which,  in  rolling  over  and  presenting  the  edges  tn  view,  exhiUted 
the  longitudinal  furrow  deecrihed,  an  observation  which  clearlv  pnftee 
its  nature.  A  few  granules  attain  a  very  considerable  size ;  these  are 
less  regularly  circidar,  and  being  much  flattened,  exhibit  but  little 
shadow;    sometimes  their  edges  are  taintly  marlrad  with  radiating 
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liaee.  Eiamined  with  the  polorucope  the;  exhibit  ft  weU-mariud 
CToei.  M&uy  of  the  above^  escribed  particulan,  as  tieo  the  chuvcten 
of  the  celluloM,  ue  well  exhibited  in  6g.  78. 


Not  onlj,  OS  has  been  einaij  stated  moie  than  once,  cu  the  dif- 
ttmat  Btarchee  be  diBCTiminated  from  each  other  bj  meaiu  of  tb« 
micnwcope,  but  in  many  instances  the  aeenciea  to  which  thej  ban 
been  exposed  maj  be  detenuioed,  as  wiU  be  clearlj  perceived  on  an 

attentive  examioatioii  of  the  engraving  (fig.  74). 
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The  differeiicee  between  the  raw,  moist  baked,  and  boiled  starch 
gianules  of  wheat  ftnd  the  other  cereals  are  ver;  marked :  thoee 
of  the  diy  haked  are  lew  marked  ;  they  are,  however,  on  the  average 


TMta  ina  BHtfuoe  of  seed  ot  Bibut.    Uignlfle]  200  ainmele™. 
moeb  larger  than  the  raw  pTanulee,  the  form  leM  regular,  that  of 
the  HuaUer  grBim  especially  beinR-  a  good  deftl  altered ;  the  ihadown 
are  lees  marked,  and  in  some  of  the  granules  the  concentric  rings  are 
Tendered  more  conspicuous.    To  theee  illustrations  of  the  variations  in 
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tiie  coDdition  of  the  greaules  of  nheat  flour  n  fifth  might  hire  been 
&dd«d  representing  the  characters  of  the  starch  ia  Brilii/i  guta  or  iei' 
trin  made  from  wheat  starch ;  id  this  the  cranulee  are  destioyed  to  ■ 

rit  extent,  but  here  and  there  granules  and  portions  of  granules  may 
discoTcred,  often  ezhibitiog'  the  concentric  rings  aod  sufficient  to 
serve  for  its  identification, and  todetermiiie  whether  the  gum  wasmade 
from  wheat  or  potato  flour. 

It  ia  bv  means  of  British  (rum  that  the  backs  of  poalage  labeb  are 
rendered  ailheeive,  as  may  be  shown  raadilj  by  submitting  a  amall  pot- 
tioD  scraped  &om  the  label  to  examination  with  the  niictoscope. 
Fig.  n. 


Thl«  enpiTinn  repmenti  B»  rttnrtnre  and  shMnrtei^  of  BahI-Et  armrti, 
logetlMr  w[th  (be  bJIvJok.  Dnvo  nith  tfac  CUMra  Ludda,  ud  m^iiMtit 
liO  dlunttfin. 

KARLEY  FEOTTR. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  l>arley ;  that,  however,  which 
is  commonly  cultival«d  in  thi»  country  is  the  Hordeum  duCieimt,  or 
two-eared  barler. 

As  met  with  in  commerce  the  seeds  or  grains  are  usually  enclosed 
in  the  paUis  or  husks;  denuded  of  these,  they  fonu  'Scotci  otpat 
barlrg,' wheo  rounded  they  constitute 'ppoW  Sariey,' aoi.  this  agWD 
reduced  to  powder  is  called  'patnit  barlnf.' 

Chemical  compomiion.—Tiie  proportion  of  azotised  compound*  in 
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l»rley  m  lees  than  in  wheat  flour ;  it  is  deficient  particularly  in  crude 
gluten^  80  that  barley  paste  may  be  nearly  all  washed  away  in  water. 

The  miUty  fluid  obtained  by  washing  barley  paste,  deposits^  as  well 
as  the  starchy  a  protein  matter  supposed  to  be  VMohthh  casein :  if  this 
be  digested  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  it  is  dissolved,  but  is  again 
thrown  down  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid ;  the  liquid  which  has 
deposited  the  starch  and  insoluble  casein  still  holds  in  solution  a 
small  quantity  of  albumen  and  some  soluble  casein. 

The  substance  to  which  Proust  gave  the  name  of  Hordem  is  stated 
not  to  be  a  definite  compound,  but  to  consist  of  starch  and  cellulose, 
with  an  albmninoid. 

Barley  flour  is  less  nutritive  than  wheat  flour  and  somewhat  laxa- 
tive ;  its  starch  corpuscles  are  less  soluble,  and  therefore  resist  more 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  the  husk  is  slightly  acrid. 

The  following  analyses  of  barley  and  its  ash  nave  been  made : — 

Analyses  of  Barley. 


Von  Bibra. 
In  the  meal. 

Von  Bibra. 
In  the  bran. 

Poison. 

A!r-drled  grain. 

New  Scotch. 

Starch 

Fat           «        .        . 

Cellalofle  . 

Gum         .        .        . 

Sugar 

Nitrogenous  matter . 

Ash 

Water      . 

69-950 
2-170 

6  744 

3-200 

12-981 

15-000 

42-008 
2-960 

19-400 
6-885  1 
1-904  j 

14-843 

12-000 

62-7 

2-6 

11-5 

4-2 

13-2 

2-8 

12-0 

Ashes  of  Barley. 


Way  andOgston. 

Chevalier. 

Moldavian. 

LonK-«ared. 

5  samples. 

3  samples. 

Nottingham. 

Potash 

20-8-87-2 

19-8-81-6 

820 

Soda 

0-6-  1-4 

0-9-  4-9 

1-2 

Lime 

1-5-  8-6 

1-2-  4-2 

3-4 

Ifacnesia 

2-9-  8-7 

8-2-10-2 

11-0 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

0-1-  2-1 

0-1-  1-0 

0-15 

Snlphoric  acid 

trace-  2-7 

0  3-  0-5 

trace 

Silica 

17-3-^2-7 

24-6-80-4 

21-12 

Carbonk:  acid  . 

-^ 

0-5 

Pho^horic  add 

25-3-38-8 

28-7-38-0 

29-9 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

j          2-8-111 

trace-  1-5 

0-7 

Ash  in  dry  substance 

2-3-  2-7 

2-1-  2-6 

2-20 
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The  Analysis  of  Barley. 

This  must  be  conducted  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Uiat  of 
wheat  flour. 

Structure  of  the  Oram  of  Barley, 

The  testa  of  the  grain  of  barley  difiers  considerably  from  that  of 
wheat.  It  consists  usually  of  four  layers  of  cells ;  they  are  smaller  than 
those  of  wheat ;  the  longitudinal  cells^  of  which  there  are  three  layers, 
are  not  beaded,  but  those  forming  the  outer  layer  have  their  margins 
slightly  waved  ;  those  of  the  inner  layer  and  of  the  transverse  oelb 
not  being  waved. 

The  cells  of  the  surface  of  the  grain  are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those 
of  wheat,  and  they  form  three  layers,  in  place  of  one  as  in  wheat. 
Those  of  its  substance  also  differ  from  the  coiTes}K)nding  cells  of  wheat, 
being  more  delicate,  and  presenting,  when  emptied  of  starch,  a  fibrous 
appearance  (fig.  76). 

The  starch  granules  of  barley  resemble  very  closely  in  fonn  and 
structure  those  of  wheat,  so  that  the  description  already  given  applies 
to  some  extent  to  the  starch  of  barley. 

Barley  starch  consists  of  small  and  large  grains,  with  but  fe^r  of 
intermediate  size :  the  former,  it  is  to  be  pajrticularly  observed,  are 
three  or  four  times  smaller  than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat 
starch ;  and  of  the  larger  grains  many  are  distincUy  ringed,  while  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  them  presents  the  longitudinal  fuirow, 
the  nature  of  wnich  has  already  been  described.  These  characters  are 
sufHciently  well  marked  to  allow  of  the  discrimination  by  the  micro- 
scopist  of  wheat  and  barley  flour  or  starch.  Examined  with  the 
polariscope,  they  exhibit  a  cross  not  nearly  so  strongly  marked  as  in 
rye. 

Considerable  dilfeience  is  observed  between  wheat  and  barley 
flour  in  the  action  upon  them  of  boiling  water  and  some  other  reagents; 
thus,  after  prolonged  boiling,  in  the  case  of  barley  flour,  a  sul»taiioe 
remains  undissolved  which  has  been  denominated  '  hordem,  whereas . 
wheat  floiur  treated  in  the  same  manner  is  nearly  all  dissolved. 

By  the  above  characters,  particularly  by  the  minut^iefis  of  the 
small  grains,  and  by  the  structure  of  the  testa,  barley  starch  or  meal 
may  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  discriminated  when  mixed  with  wheat 
flour  (figs.  76  and  76). 

RTB  FLOUR. 

The  grass  from  which  rye  is  obtained  is  the  Secak  cereale. 
The  seeds  or  grains  resemble  those  of  wheat,  but  are  smaller. 
Rye  flour  is  rich  in  nitrogemsed  products,  and  it  contains  more  sugar 
than  wheaten  flour;  its  paste,  wnen  repeatedly  washed  in  water, 
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breaks  up,  and  IwoomeB  diffused  throughout  the  liquid,  the  bran  only 
being  len  behind ;  the  milky  liquid,  after  having  deposited  the  starch; 
and  after  the  separation  of  the  albumen,  is  to  be  evaporated,  when  the 
residue  will  consist  of  sugar,  oil,  and  the  so-called  '  soluble  ghiUn^ 
which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  means  of  alcohoL 


Auafytea  of  Rye, 


Suich      . 

Fat 

C«lluloie  . 

f  TQin  and  sugar 

Nitrogenous  matter 

Ash 

Water      . 


} 


Fehling  k  Faiast.* 

7  samples. 
Dried  at  100^  C. 


78-68-85-25 
1-24-  2-30 

10-40-15-83 

1-90"  2-30 

12-62-14-70 


Pogglale. 
Mean  of  samples. 
Dried  at  120^  0. 


65-5 
2-0 
6-4 

8-8 

1-8 

16-6 


PUUU. 
AJr-dried. 


66-4 
2-2 
3-9 
6-8 

12-4 
1-5 

18-8 


Gluten  and  albumen  . 
Starch  .... 
Woody  fibre,  gum,  sugar 
Aah   *    .        .        .        . 


Moisture  in  fresh  substance 


HoTsfotd  and  Kzookor.— Dried  at  313^  F. 

Eje  flour  from 
Vienna. 

Rjv  flour  from 
Hohenheim. 

11-92 

60-91 

24-74 

1-83 

18-69 

54-48 

24  49 

107 

17-73 

46-09 

85-77 

2-43 

16-76 

47-42 

85-25 

2-37 

98-90 
18-78 

98-73 
14-68 

101-02 
18-94 

100-80 
13-82 

Rye  Flour, 


• 

Gluteo     . 

Einhof. 

GreiL 

Boiusingault. 

9-48 

12-8  > 
8-0 

10-5 

Albumen 

8-28 

SUrch 

6107 

58-8 

64-0 

Sugar 

8-28 

10-4 

8-0 

Gum 

11-09 

7-2 

11-0 

Celluloee 

6-88 

— 

6-0 

Far,  acid,  loss  . 

5-62 

7-8 

8-5 

100-20 

1 

100-0 

98-0 
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diitural  Matter  of  Bye, 


Potash 
Soda 
Lime 

Magnesia         ; 
Oxide  of  iron    . 
Phosphoric  acid 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Silica 

Sulphuric  acid . 
Coal,  sand 


Fresenius  and  WilL 


31-89 
4*83 
2-84 
9*86 
0-80 
46-03 
trace 
1-42 
0-17 
2-66 


100-00 


Fresenius  and  WiC  i  Way  and  Ogston. 


11-48 
18*89 

7*06 
10-67 

1*90 
67*81 

0*69 
0*61 


83*83 
0*39 
2-61 

12-81 
1*04 

39*92 

9-22 
0-18 


lOOHX) 


Potash      . 

Way  and  OgBton.<->Unknown  TBrietiea. 

33-8 

16*6 

9-4 

Soda 

0-4 

19*9 

16*1 

Lime 

2-6 

11*25 

15*8 

Magnesia 

12-8 

18*0 

lO-l 

Oxide  of  iron    . 

1*0 

— 

2*2 

Sulphuric  acid 

0*2 

0*5 

2*6 

Silica 

9*2 

3*6 

14-6 

Carbonic  acid  . 

— 

— 

— 

Phosphoric  acid 

39-9 

38*5 

251 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

— 

1*6 

4-2 

Ash  in  dried  grain  . 

1*6 

2-65 

1*9 

Kye  flour  is  said  to  be  somewhat  haatiye. 
Tne  roasted  grains  were  frequently  employed  in  the  adultearaticm 
of  coffee. 

Structure  of  the  Chram  of  Rye. 

The  testa  of  rye  approaches  somewbat  closely  in  stractnre  to  that 
of  wheats  as  is  evident  on  an  examination  of  the  subjoined  enmying. 
There  are,  howeyer,  certain  differences ;  thus,  the  cells  of  the  first  vaU 
second  coats  are  smaller  and  much  more  delicately  beaded ;  those  of 
the  third  coat  are  also  smaller  and  of  a  somewhat  different  form  (fig. 
77). 

The  starch  granules  of  rye  flour  bear  a  general  resemblance  inform 
and  size  to  those  of  wheat :  there  are  these  remarkable  and  satisfactory 
differences,  howeyer — viz.,  that  the  lesser  grains  are  decidedly  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  grains  of  wheat,  and  that  nmny  '^f  tlie  lanrer 
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OTHiules  of  m  starch  are  furnished  with  a  thte«  or  four-ntved  hiliuu. 
Examined  with  the  polariscope  they  exhihit  &  Tery  Btrongly  marked 
croBS  (fig.  78). 

OAT   FLOUR. 

There  are  aeveml  distinct  speciea  of  oats ;  that,  however,  which  is 
chiefly  cultivated  in  this  country  is  Avma  uitiea. 


^ 


Snvetmrt  of  Uita  of  Rn.  Tcrtica] 

uiJctilDiieroMtd.    Jla«nlDed  SW  diviMlan. 

The  oat  grains  or  seeds  are  usually  enclosed  in  their  husks ;  when 
deprived  of  these  tiiey  form  what  are  known  as  '  groatt,'  and  these 
crushed  constitute  '  Embden  groaU.' 

Oat  flour  or  mea!  does  not  form  a  douf  h  or  paste  like  wheat  flour ; 
notwithstanding  which,  however,  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  nitro- 
enised  matter ;  this  exists  principallj  in  the  form  of '  Avenia,'  a  suh- 
*tance  analogous  to  soluble  casein  or  leirumin,  and  obtained  in  the 
same  manner,  bv  the  addition  of  acetic  acid. 
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'  Oatmeal,'  Pereirk  remarks,  '  is  an  imporlaDt  and  r&luftble  articlt 
of  food.  With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  com  it  ia  richer  ia 
oily  01  lattj  matter  than  any  other  of  the  cultirated  cereal  gnuns ; 

Pig.  78. 


aud  its  proportioD  of  protein  compounda  eiceeda  that  of  the  finest 
Etiirlieh  wlieat«n  flour ;  so  that  botli  with  respect  to  its  heat  and  (at 
making,  luid  its  flesh  and  blood  maldiig  principles,  it  holds  a  hi^ 

Atutlfia  of  Oau. 


Fat.       .       .J 

Cdlolose  .       . 
Gum  an.l  sugar       . 
Sitrogenous  matter . 

Water   ;    ;    '. 

FehUng  and 
FaiSu 

IWC. 

Feblinguid 

rrHfromtand: 
lrisilUllW°C. 

iMadnl»r>C 

Air-ArW 
fnln. 

70-**-<6-4l 

lo-oo-irss 

1 0-69-1  &-fi9 
2*5-  3-01 
12-47-1413 

82-80-82-90 
a-»2~  1-41 

l4-ia^l4-16 
2-66-  ai9 
14-8S-1S-06 

(61-9 

? 

11-2 
8-61 
14-3 

HI 

r- 

TS 

i-l 
14-1 

3-4         ' 
13-9         ] 
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Scotch  OcUt  exchuive  of  husk. 

1 

Norton  and  Fromberg. 

Starch 

Sugar 

Gum         ... 

Oil  . 

Nitrogenous  matter 
Epidermis 
Mineral  matter 

Northnmber- 
land. 

Ayrshire. 

Ajnhire. 

Northumber- 
land. 

66-24 
4-51 
2-10 
5-44 

18  69 
1-18 
2-84 

64-80 
2-58 
2-41 
6-97 

19-01 
2-39 
1-84 

/ 

64-79 
2-09 
2-12 
6-41 

20-81 
2-84 
0-94 

66-60 
0-80 
2-28 
7-38 

19-91 
2-28 
1-76 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00     . 

Aah  of  OaU. 

Potash 

J. 

Norton. 

Way  and  Ogston. 

Potato. 

Hopeton, 
3  samples. 

Hopeton, 
4  samples. 

Potato, 
4  samples. 

Polish. 

Pcllsh. 

31-6 

20-6-210 

13-6-17-8 

18-1-19-7 

24-3 

16«3 

Soda     . 

— . 

— 

0-5-  3-8 

0-8-  3-0 

88 

6-S 

Lime    . 

6-3 

6-7-10-1 

2-8-  4-2 

1-3-  3-8 

36 

8-.S5 

Magnesia 

8-7 

7-»-ll-0 

6-1-  7-3 

6-&-  8-2 

7-3 

6-9 

Oxide  of  iron 

0-9 

0-4-  6-1 

trace-  2-1 

0-3-  1-8 

0-7 

0-1 

Solpbnric  acid     . 

17-4 

1-1-  2-5 

0-1-  1-4 

1-7 

4-0 

SiUca 

0-9 

1-8 

88-5-61-6 

89-8-60-0 

41-9 

43-2 

Carbonic  acid 

■      ■ 

■         • 

^_ 

^^ 

0-6 

Chloride  of  sodium 

andpotasfium  . 

0-86 

1-6-  6-3 

0-9-  2-6 

0-1- 

0-46 

^~ 

Phosphoric  acid   . 
Total  ash  in  dry 

49-2 

38-6-46'3 

183-26-5 

18-7-29-2 

14-6 

16-2 

grain 

1 

1 

2-22 

2-14 

2-5-  3-8 

2-fr-  BS 

30 

8-8 

Structure  of  the  Grain  of  the  Oat, 

The  fnem^one*  covering  the  grain  of  oat,  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  other  cereals,  present  several  peculiarities. 

The  longitudinal  cells  forming  the  outer  membrane  are  disposed  in 
two  lavers ;  they  are  Urge  and  weU  defined,  the  walls  being  rather  thin 
and  slightly  waved  ;  from  the  upper  and  outer  wall  of  some  of  the  cells 
spriBgs  a  single  long  and  pointed  nair,  the  point  being  turned  towards 
tne  Bommit  of  the  grain ;  these  hairs  anse  from  the  cells  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  grain,  but  they  become  more  numerous  towards 
the  apex,  where  they  form  a  beard  or  tuft,  as  in  wheat. 
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The  troTuvertt  cells,  wltich  may  be  described  u  forming  tlie  Mcood 
inveatinfir  membrane,  ore  disposed  m  a  single  lajer;  tbeirwkllg  are  lew 
accurately  defined,  and  they  are  not  tsfj  much  longer  than  broad. 

The  celle  forminfr  the  surface  of  the  seed  itself,  and  which  mat  be 
described  as  the  third  covering  of  the  fenin,  also  consiat  of  a  nii^r 
layer ;  they  are  somller  than  the  corresponding  cells  of  whMt  (6g.  79\. 


Tola  of  0*T.    a  a,  outer ;  ft  b,  ralM'c ;  nnd  e  e,  Inmr  tnolo.    UtgnHled  )M 


The  Starch  CTsnules  of  tbe  oat  present  well-^narked  structural  ch*' 
racteristics.  They  are  enialler  in  size  than  those  of  wheat,  Tarnv 
but  little  in  dimensions,  are  polygonal  in  figure,  without  either  rbib)» 
concentric  rings  or  hila,  but  with  central  depressions  and  thickeiwd 
edges.  The  great  peculiarity  of  oat  starch,  however,  is,  that  many  of 
the  grains  cohere  together,  forming  bodies  of  a  roiwded  or  oral  figure. 
and  presenting  a  reticidated  surface,  indicative  of  their  compound 
structure.     These  bodies  escape  readily  from  the  cellulose,  aod,  when 
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oat  flour  is  diifused  througli  water,  mar  frequentlj  be  seen  floating 
■bout  freely  in  the  liquid.  A  second  pecumrity  is,  that  unlilie  the  other 
ctreal  otarches,  the  grains  of  oat  stt^ch,  when  viewed  with  polarised 
%bt,  do  not  exhibit  the  usual  croeaes.  The  above  particulars  ue 
well  exhibited  in  the  eugrai-ing,  %  60.  The  -walls  of  the  cells  of  the 
celluloee  are  very  delicate,  and  appear,  when  the  cells  are  emptied  of 
the  starch,  like  threads,  as  represented  in  the  eugraving. 

Tig.m. 


A.  flgure  of  oat  starch  is  given  in  the  new  edition  of  Fereica'a 
'  Materia  Medica.'  In  this  the  larger  groins  are  made  fully  equal  in 
size  to  those  of  wheat  starch ;  whereas  they  are  reaUy  several  times 
Bmaller,  as  represented  in  our  engraving.  This  error  has  probably 
uisen  from  the  artist  having  uiiebilien  the  compound  bodies  in  ques- 
tion   for  single  granules.     Ihe    same  error  pervades  some  of  the 
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INDIAK  COBM  FLOUK. 
Zea  May»,  or  IndUa  corn,  is  met  with  in  the  state  of  flonr,  in  iia 
shops,  uoder  the  ULme  of  '  Potatta : '    it  enters  into  the  djetur  of 
manj  of  our  public  institutioua  and  charities,  and  ia  much  lued  in  tbe 
New  World. 


■nd  cbinusten  at  the  iMnft  inuiD]'' 


Theamount  of  azotiaed  conatitueots  ia  lesa  in  maite  thanwhtU. 
When  washed  with  water  it  does  not  leave  any  o-lutinoue  recidiie  lii' 
wheat,  (utd  is  eud  b;  Oorh&ra  to  contaio  a  reddish  mtrog^Kius  mb- 
etance  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Zeiae.  It  contains,  bowerw, 
a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  accounts  for  its  fattening  propertin. 

The  starch  separated  fivrn  all  the  other  constituents  of  the  (Ttni 
forms  an  important  article  of  diet,  which  is  Bold  under  t^  Dime 
'Camjlour,'  and  which  reeemblea  dietetically  and  cbemicallj  an 
arrowroot. 

In  those  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  toBize  is  considered  to  eidte  ud 
to  keep  up  a  tendencj  to  diarrhtea. 
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AnnlyttM  of  Maize, 


Polflon. 
Air-dried. 
4  samples. 


Poggiale. 
Dried  at  120°  C. 
Mean  of  samples. 


Starch 

Fat  . 

Cellalose  . 

Gam  and  sugar 

Nitrogenous   matter 

Ash 

Water      . 


60-1-54-8 
4-4-  4-7 

14-9-20-4 
2-3-  2-9 
8-7-  8-9 
1-6-  1-8 

11-5-18-2 


64-5 
6-7 
4-0 

9-9 

1-4 

13-5 


Payen. 
Dried  at  lOO^  C. 


71-2 
9-0 
5-9 
0-4 

12-3 
1-2 


Aah  of  Maize, 


» 

Letemer. 

Potash     . 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

PboisphcEric  acid 

Snlphuric  acid 

Silica 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

Loss 

• 

26-63) 
7-54) 
1-69 
16-44 
39-65 
6-64 
209 
0-60 
0-92 

80-8 

1-3 
17-0 
60-0 

0-8 

0-1 

100-00 

100-00 

Ath  of  Maize, 


• 

Way  and  Ogston. 
Forty-day. 

• 

Graham,  Stenhonse, 

and  Campbell. 
Unknown  yariety. 

Potash 

28-4 

80-7 

Soda 

1-7 

_ 

Lime 

0-6 

3-1 

Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron  . 

18-6 

14-7 

0-6 

0-8 

Snlphuric  add 

trace 

4-1 

Silica       .       . 

l-6o 

1-8 

Carbonic  acid 

— — 

— 

Phosphoric  acid 

63-7 

44-5 

Chloride  of  sodiam  , 

.i— 

0-5 

Ash  in  dried  grain  . 

»                       X.    _ 

1-5 

^ 

FLOtTB    ANB   ITS   ADULTERATIONS. 

Structare  of  the  Orain  of  Itiditm  Com. 

u  is  made  up  of  two  meiubmm ; 
ma  or  eiglit  lajeis  of  cells,  all 


ne  Kction  ot  rrila  ol  Induk  Cobx.  B,  loncituditu]  Tto*  of  «Jli  ot 
nTotttt'%:  G,orlliof nnVti-rof  Rnin:  D. cslli nf  iu MMoiKa ;  B, 
1  r,  nucb  gnnnUi.    A  1<W,  B  C  iOO.  D  lOO,  EftOt  rtUmgixn. 
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numiog  in  one  direction)  and  about  tliree  times  as  long  as  broad ;  the 
maigins  of  the  Outermost  layer  are  beaded,  the  headings  being  remark- 
able for  a  certain  squareness  of  outline. 

The  inner  membrane  forms  the  sur&ce  of  the  seed  nroper,  and 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  resembling  those  or  ihe  other 
cereals  (fig.  82). 

The  celis  of  the  cellulose  are  very  angular,  like  those  of  rice,  but 
they  differ  in  being  subdiyided  by  numerous  septa,  forming  a  cellu- 
lated  network  or  blastema,  each  space  enclosing  a  separate  starch  cor- 
puscle. 

The  starch  corpuscles  of  Indian  com  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  oat ;  like  them,  th^  are  somewhat  polygonal  in  outline, 
and  present  well-marked  central  depressions,  as  well  as  occasionally  a 
diviaed  and  radiate  hilum ;  they  diner,  however,  in  their  much  larger 
size,  in  not  forming  compound  bodies,  and  in  presenting  under  the 
polariscope  well-demied  creeses.  The  central  depression  appears  to  be 
a  character  common  to  nearly  all  the  starch  granules  of  the  cereal 
grasses.  This  depression,  combined  with  the  disc-like  form  of  the 
grains,  ^ves  them  a  ^neral  resemblance  to  the  blood  discs  of  the 
mammalia.  In  those  instances  in  which  the  frrains,  as  in  wheat  and 
barley,  are  curved  upon  themselves,  the  depression  exists  of  course  only 
on  one  side  of  the  cusc. 

BICB  FLOUB. 

The  seeds  of  rice,  Oriza  sattvOf  contain  a  much  less  proportion  of 
nitrogenised  compounds  than  the  other  cereal  grains,  and  particularly 
wheat,  namely  about  7  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  fatty  matter  is  also 
less. 

The  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  from  rice,  precipitable  by 
acetic  acid,  ^  has  a  creamy  consistence,  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bland 
taste.' 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  rice  as  an  article  of  diet,  some  persons  placing  it  very  high.  Ana- 
lysis, ho^wever,  clearly  proves  that  it  is  the  least  nutritious  of  the 
cereal  grasses ;  while  it  usually  contains  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  gluten,  wheat 
flour  rarely  furnishes  less  than  12  per  cent.  ]  again,  when  cooked,  rice 
sweOa  up  greatly  and  imbibes  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  boiled 
rice  containing  about  77  per  cent,  of  moisture.  This  renders  it 
neceesaiy  that  a  large  bulk  of  cooked  rice  should  be  eaten  to  constitute 
a  sufficient  meaL 

This  difference  of  opinion  has  probably  arisen  fi*om  the  fact  that 
rice  is  seldom  eaten  by  itself,  but  is  partaken  of  frequently  with  milk, 
butter,  or  augar,  the  nutritious  properties  of  which  substances  increase 
greatly  thoee  of  the  rice  itselt 
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Analytei  of  Rice, 


Starch 

Fat     ...       . 

Cellulose 

Gam  and  sugar . 

Nitrogenous  substance 

Ash     ...        . 

Water 


Poison. 
Air-dried. 


Poggiale. 
Dried  at  100^  0. 


74-5 
0-2 
8*4 

7-8 
0-3 


Dried  atlOQPC. 


86-9 

8H 

0-5 
7*5 


Ath  of  Bice, 


Mospmtt. 
Grain. 

Muspratt. 
Husk. 

1 
Zedetac.      ! 

Potash        .... 

18-48 

1-60 

2(W         ! 

Soda 

10-67 

,  1-68 

2-5          ' 

Magnesia 

11-69 

1^ 

4-25 

Lime 

1-27 

1-01 

7-2 

Phosphoric  acid  , 
Sulpnuric  acid    . 

68-86 

1-86 

60-2 

... 

0-92 

— . 

Silica 

8-35 

89-71 

1-4 

Oxide  of  iron 

»       1 

0-45 

0-54 

99-27 

99-18 

95-7 

Structure  of  the  Gram  of  JRice* 

The  structure  of  the  husk  of  rice  is  hy  no  means  easj  to  detemune; 
it  is  best  examined  after  it  has  been  immersed  in  glycerine  for  some 
time. 

The  outer  surfiice  of  the  seed  is  thrown  up  into  ridges,  tiiese  bang 
arranged  both  transyersely  and  longitudinally,  and  deecrilnng  between 
them  square  spaces ;  the  ridges  are  formed  in  part  of  silica  in  the  ftnn 
of  granules;  here  and  there  are  openings,  of  somewhat  inmbr 
form,  and  which  are  the  mouths  of  stomata :  the  substance  of  the  niifik 
is  made  up  of  narrow  and  rather  short  fibres ;  some  of  these  are  amitted 
longitudinally,  others  transversely ;  they  are  brittle,  and  their  edges 
rough.  That  they  really  are  fibres  is  shown  by  tiieir  being  hoUow,  as 
is  seen  in  transverse  sections.  Lastly,  lying  beneath  the  fibrous  mem- 
brane is  a  thin  membruie  formed  oi  angukr  oeUs,  rather  longer  than 
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broad,  uid  the  long  axis  of  whioh  U  placed  tranBvaraelj.  The  aiboye 
deecriptioii  is  founded  upon  tbe  admirable  dnviag  made  with  the 
greatMt  caie  hj  Mr.  Tnfibn  Weet  (%.  83). 

The  etaich  corpusclee  of  rice  aie  Binall,  and  for  the  most  port  of 
an  angular  form,  vith  well-marked  central  depieseioiiB  and  laued 


Hi-re  OF  Bwttlnqppwagiir.  being  ■trmiTBrtenBtloii.    Mjwiiiasl 


edoea ;  they  reaemWe  closely  the  atarch  grains  of  the  oat  in  their 
polygonal  shape,  but  differ  in  beine  much  smaller. 

•file  cella  m  which  they  are  enclosed  are  very  angular,  and  sepaiate 
rMdily  from  each  other,  in  which  respects  also  rice  differs  from  oat 
floni  (fig.  84). 
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But  flour  and  bread  are  made  in  different  countries  &om  a  VBji^  of 
other  aToins  besides  those  which  have  hitherto  been  described,  as. VilM, 
of  which  there  are  □umerous  species;  Elutitu  coroetma,  the  Rayte  or 
Raggy  of  India ;  Buckwheat,  which,  however,  is  eomewhu  ■poor  in 
astrogenous  suhetances  and  fat,  and  the  Oram  of  India ;  CScvr  onA- 
Tium,  whick  made  inla  cakea  is  palatabld  (ud  highly  niitritiouB. 


coHPoeinoir  07  i 


We  will  now  bring  thia  article  on  <  Flour '  to  a  conduaon  bj 
giving  some  mean  analjsee  of  the  chief  cereal  grains  and  tiiaz  aslKB, 
vbicb  will  enable  us  readily  to  compare  the  one  kind  of  grain  witk 
tbaotlwr. 
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Dextrin, 

BilIca,Fhos. 

Alnl^n 

aiaoose. 

phatesof 

100  parts. 

Starch. 

and  other 

or  other 
congen* 

Fatty 
mat- 

CeUn- 
lose. 

Lime,  Maff  • 
nesfa,  and 

matters. 

erons 

snb- 

stanoes. 

ters. 

Bolnble  Salts 
of  Potash 
and  Soda. 

Wheat,  hard,  of  Ye-) 
nezoela    .             j 

68-12 

22-75 

9-60 

2-61 

4-0 

8-02 

Wheat,  hard,  of  Afirica 

64-57 

19-60 

7-60 

2-12 

8-50 

2-71 

Whi»at,haid,ofTa-| 

68*80 

20-00 

8H) 

2-25 

3-60 

2-86 

Wheat,  demi-haid,  \ 
of  Brie,  France      1 

68-66 

16-26 

7-0 

1-95 

8-40 

2-76 

Wheat,  White  Tuiellc 

75-86 

11-20  ' 

6-05 

1-87 

8-0 

212 

Rye    .    ^   .       .       . 

65-66 

18-16 

1-2 

2-16 

4-10 

2-60 

Barley 

66-48 

18-96 

1-0 

2-76 

4-75 

8-10 

Oats   .... 

60-59 

14-89 

9-26 

6-50 

7-06 

8-26 

Maize         .        .       . 

67-66 

12-60 

4-0 

8-08 

6-90 

1-26 

Rice    .... 

89-15 

7-06 

1-0 

0-80 

8-0 

0-90 

The  next  table  represents  the  mean  composition  of  the  ash  of  the 
chief  cereal  trains.  It  is  taken  from  Fereira's  '  Materia  Medica/  and 
is  drawn  up  mm  the  calculated  means  contained  in  Johnston's  '  Lec- 
tures on  Agricutural  Chemistry  and  Geology/  2nd  ed.  1847. 


Potash   . 

Soda      . 

Lime     . 

Mafneaia 

Oxide  of  iron 

Phosphoric  acid    . 

Solphuric  acid 

Chlorine 

SUlca     . 

Alumina 

Percentage  of  ash  . 

Wheat 

Barley 

with 

Hosk. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Indian 
Corn. 

Bice. 

28-72 
9-06 
2-81 

1208 
0-67 

49-81 
0-24 

1-17 

18-641 
8-14J 
2-62 
7-46 
1-48 

88-96 
0-10 
0H)4 

27-10 
0-21 

26-18  { 

6-96 

9*96 

0-40 
48-84 
10-45 

0-26 

2-67 

(H)6 

2*2-08) 
11-67  j 

4*98 
10-86 

1*86 
49*55 

0-98 

0-48 

82*48 

1-44 
16-22 

0-80 
44-87 

2-77 

0*18. 

1*44 

f  18-48 

1 10*67 

1*27 

11*69 

0*46 

58*86 

0*27 
8-86 

99-60 

99-76 

99-76      101-86 

99-70 
about  1*5 

99-64 

about  2*0 

2-84 

2-18 

2*426 

1-00 

Messrs.  Ogston  and  \Vay  give  the  following  as  the  percentages  of 
silica  in  the  ash  pf  the  ordinary  cereal  grains :  2*06  to  5-46  sUica  for 
wheat ;  from  23*6  to  70-77  for  barley ;  from  38'48  to  60*03  for  oats; 
and  0*22  for  rye. 
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OH  TOS  VARASmo 

The  cereal  gruiu  and  the  Aoutb  made  from  them  are  liaUe  ta  be 
infeeted  and  deteriorated  hj  the  preeesce  of  TarionB  parasicic  pmdne- 
tions,  both  vegetable  and  animal.  As  floure  Aus  diaeaeed  aie  rane- 
times  referred  to  the  analyst  under  the  impression  that  tliej  us 
adulterated,  it  becomes  necessai;  that  he  should  be  poaseseed  of  acme 
information  respecting  the  diseases  of  the  cereal  gruns. 

The  principal  diseases  of  grain  arising  from  the  attacks  of  fiiDgi 
are  trgot,  tmtU  or  dtut,  brand,  nut,  and  rmldeK. 


Dnwing  nude  from 


HT  BOLLS,  OB  PSPFER  BRASH. 

r,  Dee.  -,  Undo  fatida,  Bauer.) 


This  fungus  has  hitherto  been  met  with  onlyin  the  grains  of  wheat : 
it  is  «Mil;  lecogDised  bv  its  disgualiiig  smell.   Th( 
analc^us  to  aeed  vessels, 


disgualiiig  smell.  'The  sporee  or  spoiangM, 
"  large  and  reticulated,  aa  repteMntad  ir 
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the  Agon.  Some  doubt  exists  whether  this  fungus  is  delet«rious  or 
not )  Djr  m&uy  it  is  considered  to  bo  so.  Flour  containing  it  is  fre~ 
quently  used  for  gingerbread  (fig.  85). 

ZROOT. 

{Oidium  arborti/aeittu.') 
Ergot  is  particularly  prone  to  attack  rye :  it  doea  not  confine  its 


gf  Kboot  orBTE.  a.  TNmlniil 


Tb*  odoDnd  (hnadi  vhlsh  iDialiltnle  ttw  UMk  or  pnnlt  porUon  el  tt 
^nlD.  r.  Tb«  c«!IB|  witb  tfa«  conttliiAd  iplienik*  w  ou,  Which  form  tl 
*--' '--"lHiputottlHgn[ii,miigiiUled4I0<U«mMen.    d,  >./,n — 


nra^  to  that  one  grass,  but  has  been  observed  to  attack  a  variety  of 
species ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  ears  of  wheat. 

The  engraTing  (fig,  86)  represents  a  section  of  ergotised  rye. 
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In  flour  contamisAted  with  ergot  the  itnicturee  Above  delicMtil 
occur,  of  oourse,  in  e,  much  broken  and  divided  -state. 

Ntuneroua  and  well-attested  instances  are  on  record  of  dai))ittDOi 
and  even  &tal  effecte  leaulting  irtaa  the  consumption  of  bread  cm- 
tainingeigoL 

The  active  principle  of  ergot  ia  named  ergotine.  It  is  obtained  I7 
treating  ergot  with  ether  to  remove  fat  and  wax,  aflerwards  eihauB- 
iDg  with  bcnting  ahvDhol,  concentrating  ijifi  solutdon,  and  precipitaow 
b^  cold  water.  It  is  a  reddieh  powder,  insoluhle  in  water,  ether,  ui 
dilute  acids,  but  dissolved  bj  alcohol,  strong  acetic  add,  and  euaHn 
potuh. 


Tat  for  ergot. — Laneau  renders  the  paste  of  the  flour  albliiM. 
adds  dilute  nitric  acid  to  slifht  excess  and  then  neutralius,  when  1 
violet-red  colour  wiD  appear  if  ergot  be  present,  which  changw  to  rwr 
red  when  nitric  acid  and  violet  when  an  alkali  is  added. 

Another  test  is  the  odour  of  propylamin  developed  on  the  additits 
of  liquor  potassn  to  the  ergotised  flour. 
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OR   BUWT,   BBI>-BAS,   BED-BOBIN,   KEIHGinC. 

(Uredo  mk^  and  Uredo  Untarii.) 

These  eo-cftlled  Bpeciee  are  but  young-  st&tce  of  Ihuxmia  grammit. 
They  fonn  j'ellow,  lirown,  oval  spots  or  blotches  upon  the  stem,  leaf, 
&i>d  chatf ;  the  eporules  of  which  the  blotchee  conaiBt  are  intermediate 
in  siie  between  thoee  of  Uredo  cmiet  and  U.  itgetv/m  \  thej  are  at  fint 


Vbut  Plocb  intnUd  vlth  Ptieehiia  emnbJI.  [n  u  nrly  itngc  of  d«T*bpmMit. 


Touud,  BiterwartU  oval,  and  attached  br  a  pellucid,  short,  and  slender 
■talk  to  the  surface  on  whioh  they  are  ^eruoped,  but  after.a  time  tbej 
become  free  (fig.  87.) 

The  engranng  (fig.  88)  represents  some  wheat  Bout  lar^lt-  infested 
with  Fuecima  ^ammit  in  the  state  formerly  called  Lredo  rubiga. 
The  ample,  which  was  offered  for  sale,  was  brought  to  Dr.  Muspratt, 
by  whom  it  was  forwarded  to  the  author. 
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O^  BIfUT,  OB  DUST  BRAXS. 

(Urtdo  tegtiwa.) 

This  fungus  ia  comparatiTelj  rue  in  wlieat,  but  \erj  commoii  u 
barley  and  oats ;  rye  does  not  appeu  to  be  subject  to  it  It  hit  w 
the  dissffreeable  smell  of  the  preceding  species,  tod  the  apont  u 
eeveraJ  tunea  smAller  (fig.  87). 

oir  ULSEW. 

(Puecinia  grammii.') 

The  ripe  spoiM  of  t^is  Aingus  ue  datk-browa  clnb-sluped  bcdia 

ns.  m. 


[niJlMii(BL    Mtgnlfltd  soo  dlamwm.    rrom  iiMfmraa  Uadlr  CimiUied  bj 


haviw  the  braader  end  divided  into  two  compuHuenlB  filled  » 
epomlBB.    '  I  h«Te  observed  this  fungus  with  the  rust  fungi  in  »  ' 
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that   rtrengthenB   my  opinion  that  they  are  identical.' — Proftttor 
Httuiow. 

In  the  engn-ring  (fig.  89)  Uiia  fungiu  is  repreeeated  in  all  tbe  stages 
and  conditionB  of  ils  growlli. 


When  bread  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  and  has  become  side, 
certwD  species  of  fiutgi  are  apt  to  become  developed  in  it.    One  of 


these  is  tlie  well-known  FeniciUmm  glavcum,  which  forms  the  green 
mould  of  cbeeee  and  other  decaying  organic  substances :  it  is  descnbed 
and  figured  in  a  memoir  by  the  author  contained  in  the  thirtj-siith 
Tolnme  of  the  '  Medico-Ohirurgical  Traneactions '  (fig.  ftO).  Other 
species  of  Fenidlliuin  according  to  Parkea  are  PeniciUxum  cifopkilutn 
ud  PemeiOium  roteum,  of  a  greenish,  brownish,  or  reddish  yellow 
colour. 
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A  second  species  of  fiiiuruB  is  Ftrmentum  e    , 

fungus,  also  described  and  figured  in  tbe  memoir  above  ^iided 
Its  dsTelopment  in  bread  goes  in  port  to  show  lliat  the  -vitality  of  die 

CEiat  ia  not  altogetlieF  desttoyed  bj  the  baking  of  tbe  bnad.     It  will 
described  and  figured  under  the  head  of  '  Yeast' 
A  third  fungue  found  in  stale  bread  ia  Teiy  difierent  from  either  <^ 
the  others ;  it  is  represented  in  the  engntTing,  fig.  91.   It  is  of  a  hri^t 
Ms.  n. 


1j  found  in  ^alt  Bmd. 

yellow  colour,  and  it  often,  from,  its  abundance,  causes  the  breed  to 
aasume  in  patcbee  the  same  colour.     This  is  the  Oidium  ortoitiamm. 

FiBrt'onei. 

These  also  are  sometimes  found  in  moist  and  damaged  floor. 
The  Bearded  or  Poieon4»a  Dartui. 

The  poiaonons  grass,  Lolium  temulentum,  or  danul,  is  by  no  mcAaa 
of  uncommon  occurrence,  and  numerous  accidents  have  from  time  to 
time  occurred,  in  consequence  of  its  becoming  mixed  Mtber  with  lim 
flour  of  wheat,  or  some  other  cereal  farina. 

The  effects  of  darnel  on  man  are  thus  described  by  Pereira : — 

'  The  ill  efiects  of  the  seeds  of  bearded  darnel  on  man  wen  known 
to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans.  The  symptoms  which  tbey  wo- 
duce  are  twofold :  those  indicating  gastro-intestinal  irritation,— <ncn  as 
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Tomiliiur  and  colic ;  and  those  -which  arise  from  diBordBT  of  the  cerel»ro- 
spinal  Bjstem— Bach  as  headache,  mddinees,  languor,  nngin^  in  the 
EMS,  confusion  of  idght,  dilated  pupil,  delirium,  hesTineaB,  BOnmolencj, 
trembling,  coaTulBJonB,  and  pamlyaiH.  Theee  seeds  therefore  appear 
to  be  acro-narcotic  poiBOna.    Accoiding  to  Seeger,  one  of  the  most 


BtnictDn  of  tha  irnJn  at  Lolidm  tudlhtdii.  or  Damt.  BbovlDgtmurene 
■nd  TcTtlcal  ismoDi  ol  tnt*,  nwenlllHl  100  dluirtai ;  iJio  the  ifuncten  tf 
(be  Kanh  cstpiBCls,  mtgnUM  MO  dluuetan. 

ccTtun  ngns  of  poisoning  by  them  is  trembling  of  the  whole  body. 
Both  BuTgbaid  and  Schober  (quoted  by  Wibmer)  mention  a  death 
bftving  leiialted  from  their  uM.  In  Cordier's  cases  their  ill  efiecta 
were  directly  aacertuned  by  experiments  made  npon  himself;  bat 
in  meat  other  casee  they  were  the  r«eult  of  accidental  poisoning.  In 
IFeneisl  they  have  arisen  frcoa  the  intermixture  of  bearded  darnel 
teeda  with  other  cereal  gnine.    In  a  prison  at  Oologse,  sixty  persona 
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suffered  from  the  tue  of  a  bread  meal,  oontaining  a  drachm  and  a  balf 
of  Lolium  tentulentum  in  six  ounces  of  meal. 

As  the  chemical  tests  for  darnel  when  mixed  with  flour  are  not 
yerj  satisfactory  or  decisiTe,  we  have  submitted  the  seeds  to  iniao> 
scopical  examination,  and  find  them  to  be  so  different  firom  ^oee  o€ 
wheat  or  rye,  that  when  admixed  with  these  in  the  state  of  flour  tbey 
may  be  readily  detected. 

The  starch  corpuscles  resemble  very  closely  those  of  rice  in  farm — 
that  is,  they  are  polygonal — ^but  they  are  much  smaller,  and,  liloB  thow 
of  the  oat,  they  are  frequently  united  into  compound  grains  of  Taxiou 
sizes,  the  laiger  grains  consisting  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  starch  oo^ 
puscles. 

The  structure  of  the  testa  is  yery  different  from  that  of  either  rioe, 
the  oat,  or  indeed  any  of  the  other  cereal  grains :  it  is  formed  of  three 
coats  or  membranes ;  the  cells  of  the  outer  coat  form  but  a  single 
layer,  and  contrary  to  the  arrangement  which  exists  in  the  oat,  their 
long  axes  are  disposed  transversely,  in  which  respect  they  reeefinUe 
rice :  the  fibres  oi  the  husk  of  rice  and  the  cells  of  the  testa  of  Ztoimm 
are,  however,  very  distinct  in  other  respects.  In  the  former  the  oeDs 
are  long  and  narrow,  forming  fibres,  while  in  the  latter  they  ai«  hut 
between  two  and  three  times  as  long  and  broad. 

The  cells  of  the  second  coat,  which  are  ranged  in  two  layers,  follow 
a  vertical  disposition — an  arrangement  which  is  contrary  to  that 
which  obtains  in  all  the  other  ceroal  grains  with  the  exception  of  rioe. 

The  cells  of  the  third  coat  form  but  a  single  layer,  and  reaemble 
those  of  the  other  graii^  described  (fig.  92). 

Lolium  is  said  to  be  best  detected  apart  from  the  microeoope  bj 
means  of  alcohol,  which  gives  a  greenish  solution  of  a  disagroeabfe 
taste,  and  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  resinous  yellowisn  green 
extract. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  diseases  of  com  produced  not  b j  the 
invasion  of  parasitic  fungi,  but  animal  productions. 

THE  WEEVIL. 

The  Weevil,  Calandra  grtmaria^  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  graia 
and  flour  which  have  become  daxnaged.  The  presence  of  the  ^reerii 
in  the  grain  is  revealed  by  the  existence  of  a  httle  hole  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  grain.  If  the  grain  be  crushed  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  shell  with  the  starch  eaten  away.  It  is  of  much  mom 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  grain  than  in  the  flour. 

ON  BAB  COOXLB,  P1TBPLB8,  OB  FBPPEBOOBV. 

(Vtbrio  tritiei,) 

The  grains  a£fected  turn  green  at  first,  and  ultimatelT  black :  they 
become  rounded,  resembling  a  small  peppercorn;  uie  huahs  are 
spread  out  and  the  awns  twisted,  by  which  means  the  infected 
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nxe  readily  olMerrable  amongst  the  standioK  com.  The  blighted 
grains  are  filled  with  a  moist  cotton-like  substance  and  contam  no 
lour.  This  substance  is  composed  of  myriads  of  eel-shaped  animal- 
culeSy  which^  as  soon  as  moist^ied  with  water,  exhibit  the  most  active 
movements  (fig.  93).  A  most  extraordinary  circumstance  connected 
with  these  animalcules  is,  that  they  may  be  so  perfectly  dried  that  on 
the  slightest  touch  they  break  up  into  powder,  and  yet,  when  moistened, 

Fig.  98. 


BeiODB  Ymixo  TRinci,  magnified  100  dlameten.    Drawing  made  from 
preparatioB  belsngicg  to  the  late  Dr.  Pereira. 

they  wiH  revive,  and  become  as  active  as  at  first.  This  operation  may 
even  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  vitality  of  the  animalcules  is 
finally  destroyed. 

Oir  THS  WHEAT  KJLQJL 

'  (Ceddomyta  iritici,) 

This  is  a  two-winged  fly,  which  may  be  seen  in  myriads  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  in  the  evenings  from  seven  to  nine  o^clock,  flying 
about  the  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs  within  the 
Uoseoma;  the  eogs  become  hatched  into  yellow  maggots  or  cater- 
piUan,  and  by  tlisse  the  mischief  is  occasioned  \  they  cause  the  non* 
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development  of  tbe  OT&ry,  so  that  the  greia  nerer  idTancet  lievoBd  iu 
cooditiou  It  the  time  the  flower  first  expands.  All  the  graioa  in  u 
eu  are  not  UBually  afiected,  but  only  grains  hare  and  there.  .\  Sjme 
of  the  fly  and  its  caterpillar  will  he  found  in  the  '  Ttatuactiooa  of  t^i 
T.i"'Tif'i>"  Society.' 


This  mite  is  never  present  in  flour  nnless  this  baa  become  damigcd. 
It  diflera  considerably  in  structure  from  the  sugar  mite  (flg.  9i). 


.^ 


Anotbei'  ipaciM  of  acarus,  met  with  on  one  occasion  in  wheal 
flour,  is  exhibited  in  the  engiaTing,  fig.  96. 

THB  ADVLmUTIONB  07  FLOUK. 

The  adulterationa  to  which  flour  is  subject  are  oC  two  kinds,  and 
conoat  in  the  addition  of  either  vegetable  or  mineral  eubstancea. 

Tbe  principil  additions  coming  under  the  flnt  bead,  which  ii* 
made  to  flour,  are  witb  varions  deacriptioDS  of  other  kindi  of  flonr 
and  meal. 

One  adulteration  of  flour  is  with  be<m  maoL  It  is  a  common  p«- 
tioe  for  miUei*  to  add  bean  meal  to  flour;  and  itissaid  that  thkaddlbM 
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it  not  m«de  so  much  for  tlie  sahe  of  profit,  m  to  render  certain  de- 
acriptianB  of  flour  more  teoticious  when  made  into  dougli,  bean  me&l 
aS^tiiig  thu  object  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantitj  of  glutinous 
muter  which  it  contoina.  In  the  cue  of  genuine  wheat  flour  of  good 


AiCAoa  fTDB  flonr.    Snm  wlUi  On  OUD«n  LncUa,  ud  magnlllad 
no  dlimeCai. 

qoalit;,  DO  ancb  addition  is  required ;  whoa  the  flour  is  damaged,  beans 
are  nsod  in  conaideiable  quantities. 

Another  addition  sometimes  made  is  rke  Aour.  The  purpose 
serred  by  the  addition  of  thk  article,  unless  it  oe  exclusivelj  for  the 
■ake  of  adulteration,  is  not  apparent,  since  it  does  not  mate  bread  to 
Und  better.  It  is  add  indeed  to  cause  it  to  hold  more  water,  aad  it 
posaibl;  b«e  tcaae  effect  in  whitening  it 
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Affaiii,  in  some  cases,  harUy,  rye,  Indian  com,  and  potato  flonn 
haye  oeen  added  to  wheat  flour. 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Emenon,  the  manager  of  *  Hie 
People's  Flour  Mill/  at  Leeds,  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Oom- 
mittiee  on  Adulteration  in  1855,  wheat  flour  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  about  twenty-fiye  per  cent,  of  barley  jUnir,  which  is  not  moch 
more  than  half  the  price  of  wheat  flour. 

The  following  yery  curious  evidence,  in  regard  to  the  adulteratiou 
of  wheat  flour,  was  given  before  the  Committee  above  refened  tobr 
Mr.  Potto  Brown,  a  miller  of  forty  years'  standing,  and  whose  bnsiiieed 
was  chiefly  in  London : — 

'Barley  is  mixed  with  wheat  in  some  districts  to  cheapen  the 
price.  In  other  districts  wheat  is  mixed  with  barley  to  improve  the 
quality,  particularly  in  Northamptonshire.  The  poor  people  ooi^er 
barley  more  nutritious  than  wheat  flour.  I  do  not  know  that  that » 
the  case ;  I  am  doubtful  of  the  point,  but  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  poor  people.' 

Again :  'To  give  the  above  qualities  to  my  flour,  I  add  one  part 
of  bean  flour  to  sixty  parts  of  wheat  meal ;  never  more  than  one  in 
forty. 

'  White  peoi  improve  the  appearance  of  flour,  but  not  the  quality, 
and  are  put  in  to  cheapen  it.' 

Sir  J.  Gbrdon,  mayor  of  Cork,  furnished  the  Committee  with  the 
following  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Dan : — 

'  There  is  an  Egyptian  grain  called  Dan,  that  was  imported  in 
very  large  quantities  at  one  time  into  Cork ;  that  to  a  moral  certainty 
was  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wheaten  flour :  they  were  able  to 
sell  that  for  6/.  a  ton,  while  the  other  was  bringing  nearly  three  times 
that  amount.' 

The  AdtUteratfons  of  Cones  Fhur, 

There  is  an  article  in  common  and  duly  use  by  bakers,  denomi- 
nated 'Cones '  or  '  Cones  iUmr,* 

Dr.  PaJey,  of  Peter  oorough,  brought  the  author  a  sample  of  floor 
for  examination,  seized  on  suspicion,  and  which  he  stated  the  baker 
called  '  Cones  Flour.'  On  subjecting  this  to  microscopical  examination, 
it  was  found  that  it  consisted  entirely  of  rice  flour. 

This  led  to  further  enquiries.  The  author  soon  learned  tint 
genuine  cones  flour  consists  of  the  flour  of  a  particular  speciee  of 
wheat  called  Hevet, 

Further,  that  it  was  empbyed  by  bakers  to  dust  the  dough,  as  well 
as  tiie  boards  upon  which  this  is  made  into  loaves,  the  object  of  is 
use  being  to  prevent  the  dough  either  adhering  to  the  boaras,  or  ihe 
loaves  to  each  other,  in  the  couzse  of  baking. 

Having  learned  thus  much,  the  author  procured  from  bakers  nnme* 
roufl  samples  of  cones,  and  subjected  them  to  examination ;  and  trwentr- 
two  samples  of  cones  were  thus  examined  with  the  mieroBoope,  fivsn 
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wiiicli  it  appeared  that  fiye  of  the  samples  were  genuine,  and  consisted 
of  'v^heat  nour,  and  that  the  other  samples  were  mixtures,  sometimes 
without  any  wheat  flour  at  all,  of  rye,  rice,  bean  and  Indian  corn 
flour,  the  rice  floiur  being  the  most  frequent  constituent. 

In  £act,  Cones  Jlour  is  rarely  to  he  obtained  yenvinej  hut  is  subject  to 
an  enormous  mnount  of  adulteration ;  this  usually  consisting  in  the  addi- 
tion of  very  lai^  quantities  of  rtcCf  rye,  harley,  hean,  and  Indian  corn 
flours,  and  sometmies  of  salt  and  alum.  Some  of  the  samples 
did  not  contain  a  particle  of  wheat  flour ,  of  which  alone  they  should 
consist. 

The  object  of  these  additions  is  obviously  to  cheapen  the  article  ; 
and  that  this  purpose  is  eifected  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
one-half  might  be  readily  proTedby  quoting  the  several  market  prices 
of  the  diiferent  varieties  oi  grain  above  referred  to. 

That  this  is  really  the  object  may  be  shown  in  another  way :  several 
qualities  of  cones  flour  are  sold,  the  best  being  nearly  twice  the  price 
of  the  worst,  and  the  adulteration  being  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
price. 

Two  questions  now  present  themselves  for  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  cones  flour :  the  first  is,  whether  any  real  necessity  exists 
for  the  use  of  even  genuine,  much  less  adulterated  cones  fioiur ;  and  the 
second  is,  whether  this  flour,  especially  when  adulterated,  as  it  usually 
is,  is  ever  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  avowed. 

The  first  question  is  almost  sufliciently  answered  by  the  fact  that 
some  do  not  use  cones  flour  at  all,  and  yet  ^o  not  experience  any  great 
difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  the  bread ;  there  is  therefore  good 
reason  for  believing  that  price  has  very  much  to  do  with  the  general 
employment  of  cones  flour,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  really 
used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  loaves. 

Witn  regard  to  the  second  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
cones  flour  is  frequently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  bread :  this 
is  shown  in  some  cases  by  the  character  of  certain  of  the  adulterations 
to  which  it  is  sul^ect,  namely  those  by  admixture  with  bean  flour, 
almm,  and  salt.  !Now  bean  flour  is  actually  of  a  more  glutinous  and 
adhering  nature  than  pure  wheat  flour  of  good  quality,  and  therefore  its 
presence  tends  to  unnt  it  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  alleged 
that  it  is  designed. 

But  some  bakers  have  even  acknowledged  to  the  employment  of 
cones  flour  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration,  tor  which,  from  its  compo- 
sition, especially  when  adulterated,  as  it  constantly  is,  it  is  so  well 
auited. 

Supposing,  however,  the  cones  flour  to  be  employed  for  dusting 
ihe  dough,  and  that  tins  is  a  legitimate  use,  still  tms  does  not  justify 
its  adulteration. 

In  the  article  cones  floiu,  prepared  by  miUers,  bakers,  then,  are 
famished  with  a  material  avowedly  wheat  flour,  but  which,  consist- 
ing of  mixtures  of  diflerent  and  cheaper  flours,  is  in  every  way  suited  for 

t2 
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the  iidult«ratdoi)  of  bread ;  and  tiiat  it  is  extensively  used  for  thii  pv- 
poae  cannot  be  doubted.  The  Byat«m  adopted  bj  nuUeTs,  of  supptTm^. 
under  the  names  of  conee  flour  aud  wheat  flour,  compounda  tfaptn 
for  adulteration,  is  surely  very  cunnjngl;  devised.  The  puMic  nnv 
nothing  of  this  tirtide,  the  master  bakers  themselTee  are  ignoiut  of 


^ddtOrsM  Ooim  Flour,  timilMat  of  >  mtxtnn  of  (MM,  rte,  Mid  am  Aoki. 


its  exact  composition ;  while  the  joumejman,  in  most  caaee,  -wlien  k« 
adds,  bv  his  master's  directions,  a  bushel  of  cones  to  a  sack  <tf  floar, 
has  no  idea  that  he  is  adultemling  the  Ivead. 

The  case  of  conee  flour  affords  another  example  of  what  thm 
microscope  is  capable  of  efibcting'  in  connection  wiui  the  subject  of 
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ftdulteration.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  instrument,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impoesible  to  have  ascertained  by  scientific  means  the  compo- 
sition of  the  heterogeneous  mixture  called  cones  flour. 

The  admirable  engraying  (fig.  96)  exhibits  the  characters  presented 
by  a  sample  of  so-called  cones  flour^  combed  of  wheat,  rice,  and 
bean  flours.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  most  excellent, 
the  drawing  of  Mr.  Tuflen  West  or  the  engraying  of  Mr.  Hart. 

*  Occasionally  in  times  of  famine  other  vegetable  substances  are 
mixed  with  flour  and  bread — chestmUSj  acorns,  Sec,  In  1836,  during 
ftmine,  &tal  dysenteir  appeared  in  Konigsberg,  owin?  to  the  people 
mixing  their  flour  with  the  pollen  of  the  nude  catkins  of  the  hazelbush. 
In  Inaia  the  use  of  a  vetch,  Lathyrua  satwm  (Kessaree-dholl),  with 
barley  or  wheat,  fives  rise  to  a  special  paralysis  of  the  legs,  when  it 
exceeds  one-twelfth  pert  of  the  flour.  The  L,  cicera  has  the  same 
effect,'— PorJfew. 

WheatJtouTj  especially  that  imported  firom  foreign  countries,  is  apt 
to  be  contaminated  with  the  farina  or  flour  of  a  variety  of  other  grains, 
as  of  buckwheat  (Polygonum  faffopyrutn) ;  of  millet,  Panicum  milia- 
ceum  :  purvie  covMoheat  {MeHampyrum  arvense) ;  Trefoil  (trifolium 
arverue)  ;  Sainfom  or  ytUcw  rattle  {JRMrumthus  mt^'or).  It  dees  not 
appear  that  any  of  these  grains  possess  injurious  properties,  although 
rame  of  them,  as  the  purple  cow-wheat,  trefoil,  and  sainfoin  impair 
the  colour  of  the  bread  made  from  flour  containing  any  notable  pro- 
portion of  these  grains,  causing  the  bread  to  exhibit  a  violet,  violet- 
red,  or  bluish-black  colour.  For  further  information  in  reference  to 
these  grains  the  reader  is  referred  to  Parkes*  <  Hygiene.' 

The  Mineral  Adulteratioiu  of  Flour, 

Large  quantities  of  damaged  wheat  flour  are  annually  sold: 
this  is  usually  more  adulterated  than  any  other  flour,  in  a  variety  of 
WAJ9,  to  render  it  saleable ;  as  by  admixture  with  other  flours,  with 
alum,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  object  of  the  admixture  of  alum 
and  soda  is  to  harden  the  partially  decomposed  gluten,  and  to  correct 
the  acidity  resulting  from  decomposition. 

Alum  is  frequently  added  also  to  soimd  flour.  This  is  done  to 
cause  the  bread  made  from  it  to  ap^r  whiter  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.  This  addition,  like  the  majority  of  the  adulterations  of  flour,  is 
practised  by  millers.  A  miller  who  was  fined  for  adulterating  his  flour 
with  alum  nad  no  lees  than  600  lbs.  of  that  substance  on  his  premises 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

A  substance  called  mineral  white,  which  is  hydrated  sulphate  of 
time,  is  occasionally  added  to  flour.  Several  millers  have  been  con- 
Tictod  for  putting  this  substance  into  flour. 

Gonvietions  have  also  taken  place  for  using  sHieate  of  alumma, 
other  names  for  which  are  China  clay  and  Cormsh  clay. 

A  variety  of  other  substances,  it  has  been  alleged,  have  been  and 
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are  used  for  the  &dult«ratitHi  nf  flour,  as  bont  tuhet,  bone  dwti,riitt 
dny  and  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  Unit ;  and  it  ia  moat  probable  tb«t  ik 
uiajoritT  of  tbeui  have  beeo  thus  empluj'ed,  although  we  are  not  aia- 
selves  acqiuiiDI«d  with  any  recent  casee  of  their  detection  in  flour.  To 
Home  of  tueae  Bubstances  we  shall  again  refer  when  noticiog  the  idiil- 
teratioua  of  bread. 

The  (ue  of  another  mineral  subetance,  cmrhonate  of  magnaia,  ki 
even  been  spedallj  lecommended  by  Mr.  C.  Savj,  on  the  grotud  ihu 
ng.>T. 


it  improves  the  colour  of  new  and  inferior  flour,  and  increaaet  tht 
viebi — neither  of  which  results,  so  far  as  the  public  is  conc8mid,»« 
in  the  least  desirable.  The  increased  vield  aimplj  sigmBee  mon 
irater.  The  quantity  of  magnesia  required  Tariee  from  30  to  40  gtiM 
to  a  pound  of  flour. 

THE  DKTECnOS   or   THE  AOCI.TKRAT10IIS   OP   rLOtB. 

The  various  suhetances  employed  in  the  adultoadon  of  flwir  d»_. 
he  divided  into  organic  sod  nunyaruc.  Under  these  heada  are  indndcc 
the  various  articles  which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  jm^' 
section, '  The  Adulterations  of  Flour.' 
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Deffction  oftAt  oryame  adulierantt  ofjhur, — The  only  meaiiB  by 
n-hich  the  adultention  of  wheat  flour  with  the  other  kinda  of  flour 
euuiuerftted  c&u  be  diacovered  ia  by  the  microacope. 

The  choiacten  of  the  aterchea  of  the  several  floara  used  in  the 
adiilteratioiiofit4ieat  flour  and  bread  have  alTG«dy  been  described,  with 
Ibe  exception  of  potato  starch  and  bean  flour. 

Sean  Jlour  ia  diatinguiahed  &oqi  the  other  flouis  used  W  the  oval 
or  reniform  ahape  of  the  gionulea,  the  elongated  and  d^Tided  character 
of  the  hilum,  and  the  thicknesa  of  the  wa&  of  the  cells  enclosing  Uie 
starch  cogiusclea  (fig.  97). 

Fig.  OS. 


WaaiT  FLOua,  idoltcntedwlUiiHii/ow.    Uignlllnl  130  dlnmsten. 

Fig.  100  repreaents  the  chaiacteia  of  the  cells  of  which  the  potato 
ia  mainly  composed,  while  the  starch  corpuscles  of  the  potato  wiU  be 
foond  described  and  delineated  under  the  head  of '  Arrowroot.' 

The  adnltsTalion  of  whe«t  flour  with  barity^fiottr  is  one  by  no  niMna 
eaay  of  discoTCry  when  we  confine  our  obeerrarions  entirely  to  the 
form  of  the  staTch  corpuscles  of  the  two  IdndB  of  grain,  the  di^r- 
ences  in  the  cbanicters  of  the  starch  not  being  very  considerable.  The 
eorpusclea  of  barley  etaich  are  amaller  than  tboee  of  wheat — especially 
the  more  minute  granules— and  this  is  nearly  the  only  obanyabJe 
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difibrance.    The  discrimination  may,  howeyer,  be  efiectod  in  k  ytxj    ■ 

aatieSaeUirj  manner,  bj  means  of  die  portions  of  huak  m«Mnt  ia 
die  flour,  THe  Htmctunil  peculiarities  oi  the  testa  and  oi  tbe  cella 
fOTming  the  aurface  of  the  grain  of  wbast  and  barley  htyv  alnalj 
been  pointed  out,  and  to  the  deHCrigtioQ  of  th«Be  reference  majnowM 

The  adu]t«i»tion  of  flour  with  Dnrra  is  also  disooveraUe  bjnmia 
of  the  microeoo{ie. 


,_.^.  ..         ,  a  of  the  giun  oi  seed  may  be  described  M 

ConsistJng  of  thtee  membranes. 

The  outor  is  mmpoeed  of  three  or  four  layetfl  of  thiek-Kalled  odk, 
rather  small,  about  three  times  longet  thui  broad,  and  having  the 
mannns  finely  beaded,  somewhat  as  in  capsicum. 

The  tiudtUe  mat  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  with  thin  wills, 
and  filled  with  small  but  angulax  starch  corpuodes. 

The  third  tunic  reeemblea  that  of  most  of  the  other  seeds  of  tfa* 
gramine,  and  consists  of  a  nngle  layer  of  angular  ^ten  ceU^  b«t 
which  are  unusually  q^*^]!. 
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The  nilMtaiice  of  the  seed  veaembles  \ery  cloeel;  that  of  Indian 
com,  difleriog  chiefi  j  in  the  krger  size  and  greater  uigularity  of  the 
staich  conniBclee,  as  well  as  the  stellate  character  of  the  hilum 
(fig.  101). 

The  last  organic  adnltemdon,  the  method  for  the  dlBcoverj  of  which 
we  have  to  describe,  is  that  with  bone-dtut.  Bone-dust  consists  of 
the  doat  or  flour  of  bones ;  now  bones  jWBBeas  a  well-defined  structure 
which    is  to  some  extent  tiBceaUe  in  the  flour;  again,  bone  flour 

Hcioo. 


mnf  near,  adaltcnlsd  niUi  Indim  Con  fin 


eonasts  in  hwge  part  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  this,  on  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  aUver,  turns  jellow.  If,  then,  on  eiamining  any  sample  of 
floiuf  with  the  microscope,  we  discover  minute  bony  particles,  or  if,  on 
adding  a  snail  quantity  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  ctf  silver  to  the  Ravi, 
while  under  the  microscope,  particlw  of  a  deep  and  rich  ^Iden  jeUow 
appear,  it  is  fertain  that  Oie  flour  is  adulterated  with  bone-duet. 
The  quautitj  of  bon»duat  used  mi 
of  phosphate  of  lime  contained  ii 


It  be  calculated  from  the  quantity 
n  the  ash  of  a  given  quantity  of  the 

DeUction  of  the  inargenie  tidv&anmti  of  Jloar. — The  processes  for 
Um  detection  and  estunation  of  chslk  or  cm-limatt  of  ftine,  carhoiudt  of 
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c/ny  or  ttlicaie  of  alumina,  have  already  beea  deacribed  in  the  snicle 
on  '  Tea.' 

We  have  then  sov  odIj  to  coDsider  the  methods  bj  whidi  tm- 


_  ..    . .  jter :  1,  fflWdto ;  t,  tana- tnnle.  C, 

<«1,  ihowlng  tfaB  luiie  angulir  celk  OUbI  wtlh  nUrA.  if 
d.    D,  •  MD.  put!  ot  luH*  calk,  ntunrluc  the  [■ 
■  be  fUirch  wrpmclM  »« iBiwritelj  lod — ' 
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bonate  of  soda,  alum,  or  sulphate  of  potash  and  alumina,  and  sulphate 
of  copper  may  oe  detected  and  estimated. 

The  detection  of  carbonate  of  soda. — The  ash  of  wheat,  and  of  the 
other  cereal  grains,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  analyses  already  given,  is 
itself  free  from  carhonates.  If,  therefore,  the  ash  exhihits  decided  efler- 
vescence  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  it  may  he  safely  assimied  that 
some  extraneous  carbonate  has  been  added  to  the  flour,  most  probably 
carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  or  soda.  The  soluble  portions  or  the  ash 
should  be  extracted  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  ;  if  now 
a  distinct  eflervescence  is  obtained  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  there 
can  be  no  question  but  that  a  carbonate  of  an  alkali  has  been  added,  in 
all  probabinty  carbonate  of  soda,  the  amount  of  which,  however,  must 
be  estimated  oy  the  usual  alkalimetrical  or  gravimetric^  method. 

But  if  carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added,  the  bread  itself  will  be 
decidedly  alkaline  to  test  paper,  and  again,  in  those  cases  in  which 
bread  has.  been  adulterated  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes, 
the  ash  will  be  found  to  effervesce  from  the  presence  of  carbonates 
derived  from  the  destruction  of  the  organic  acids  present  in  the  potato. 
The  distinction  between  these  two  cases  is  that,  where  the  alkali  has 
been  added  to  the  dough,  the  whole  mass  of  the  bread  is  alkaline,  which 
is  not  so  where  the  bread  has  been  adulterated  with  potatoes  only. 

If  no  eflervesoence  occur,  the  carbonate  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
soluble portion  of  the  ash,  and  will  consist,  as  already  stated,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  magnesia,  and  here  again  quantitative  determinations 
will  have  to  be  made. 

On  the  detection  of  alum. — ^The  full  details  of  the  more  important 
of  the  processes  employed  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  alum 
will  be  found  folly  described  in  the  article  on  ^  Bread.'  They  are 
essentially  the  same' for  flour ;  and  since  alum  is  very  frequently  added 
not  alone  to  bread  but  to  flour,  no  examination  of  the  latter  article 
should  be  considered  to  be  complete  which  does  not  include  the  search 
for  alum. 

TAe  detection  of  sulphate  of  copper, — Since  this  salt  is  but  rarely 
found  in  flour,  and  occurs  more  frequently  in  bread,  we  have  deemed 
it  best  to  give  the  process  for  its  detection  also  under  the  head  of 


A  ready  method  of  detecting  thepresence  of  mineral  substances  in 
flour  is  given  by  Bedtenbacher.  The  flour  is  well  shaken  up  with 
chloroform  ;  the  flour  floats  on  the  surface,  and  the  mineral  matter 
£d]&  to  the  bottom. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
BREAD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance,  Induding  alom,  but  t:ot  yeast 

and  salt. 

THS  ICANrFACTURE  OF  BBEAB. 

The  word  '  Bread '  may  be  applied  not  only  to  the  flour  of  wheat, 
but  to  that  of  any  other  grain  when  mixed  with  water,  and  rendered 
light  and  porous  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gae  and  baked. 

Three  methods  are  employed  in  rendering  the  dough  light :  by  the 
use  of  yeast,  of  leaven,  or  by  the  employment  of  certain  saline  eulh 
stances  &om  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged.  In  the  two  fonner 
cases  tiie  carbonic  acid  is  fi;enerated  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  and 
part  of  the  starch ;  and  in  me  latter  it  is  simply  liberated  from  a  car- 
bonate by  the  action  of  an  acid. 

Hence  two  kinds  of  bread  are  manufactured — that  made  with  yeast 
or  leaven  is  called  fermented  or  leavened  bread,  the  other,  prepared 
without  leaven,  is  denominated  wrfermented or  unleavened  bread.  The 
operation  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  latter 
description  are  to  a  certain  extent  analogous  to  that  of  yeast. 

Leavened  bread  should  consist  only  of  flour,  yeast,  and  water,  with 
a  little  salt ;  such  is  the  composition  of  genuine  home-nutde  bread,  the 
flavour  of  which  is  so  agreeable,  and  so  very  di&rent  from  that  d 
ordinary  bakers'  bread. 

In  tiie  preparation  of  cheap  bread,  flour  of  inferior  quality  is  fre- 
(juently  used,  and  this  is  often  mixed  up  with  salt,  potatoes,  some- 
times rice  and  other  flours,  and  alum ;  tiiese  substences  impart  to 
it  a  taste  very  distinct  from  that  of  home-made  bread,  and  occaaon 
much  of  the  diflerence  observed  between  that  description  of  bread  and 
ordinary  bakers'  bread. 

The  more  general  method  of  rendering  bread  porous  is  by  fenneo- 
tation,  induced  either  bj  means  of  leaven  or  yeast,  which,  however, 
requires  to  be  conducted  m  a  very  careful  manner,  as  if  not  carried  far 
enough  the  bread  will  be  heavy  and  sodden ;  and  if  too  far,  acetic  and 
lactic  acids  and  other  undesiraDle  products  are  generated. 

The  lightest  and  most  porous  Dread  is  made  with  wheat  flour,  the 
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Hglitiiefis  arising  firom  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  the  ffluten,  which  cauaes 
the  dough  to  retain  the  carhonic  acid  more  strongly  in  its  interstices. 

When  flour^  in  the  moist  state,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  nitro- 
genous matter  contained  in  it  undergoes  a  peculiar  decomposition 
wheieby  it  acts  as  a  ferment,  a  portion  of  the  starch  heing  converted 
into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  the  hutter,  as  well  as  the  glucose  origi- 
nally present  in  uxe  flour,  in  its  turn  is  changed  into  alcohol  and 
oarlx>nic  acid. 

Now,  a  portion  of  dough  thus  altered  is  capable  of  inducing  similar 
ehanses  in  a  very  much  la^r  quantity  of  sound  flour,  and  hence  it  is 
callea  leaven :  '  a  little  leaven  leaveneui  the  whole  lump.' 

One  of  the  oldest  methods  of  inducing  fermentation  in  flour  is  by 
the  use  of  leaven,  but  its  employment  is  now  chiefly  conflned  to  the 
coarser  kinds  of  bread,  as  the  black  bread  of  Germany,  but  for  the  finer 
sorts  yeast  is  now  generally  used,  or  a  mixture  of  yeast  and  leaven. 

In  this  country  leaven  is  rarely,  if  ever,  employed,  but  almost 
exclusively  yeast  in  the  form  of  beer  yeast,  or  in  the  dried  state,  when 
it  is  known  by  tiie  name  of  German  yeast. 

The  following  is  the  ordinary  method  of  bread-making  pursued : — 
A  certain  quantity  of  potatoes  are  boiled,  peeled,  mashed,  put  into  a 
pul  or  o^er  gniteUe  ieuel,  mixed  with  A^,  «dt,  yninlL.tet,  and 
some  yeast,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place.  After  a  time  fer- 
mentation sets  in,  and  the  yeast  b^^  to  develope  at  the  expense  of  the 
potatoes  and  flour,  till  the  whole  becomes  in  an  active  state  of  fermen- 
tation, forming  what  is  technically  known  as  the  sponge. 

After  the  kpse  of  some  time  the  sponge  swells  up  from  the  genera- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  some  of  the  gas  coming  to  the  surface  and  escaping 
in  large  bubbles.  Hus  goes  on  for  some  time,  causing  an  alternate  rising 
and  fidling  of  the  spdnjfe. 

When  the  sponge  is  in  an  active  condition  fresh  portions  of  flour, 
salt,  and  water  are  folded  to  it.  The  whole  is  thorou^tily  Imeaded  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  an  equal  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  throughout  the 
whole  mass.  The  dough  is  now  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some 
hours  to  pemiit  of  the  rarther  progress  of  fermentation ;  it  is  kneaded  a 
second  time,  weighed  out  into  loaves,  which  are  again  allowed  to  fer- 
ment until  they  have  acquired  double  the  original  bulk  of  the  dough,  and 
they  are  then  transferred  to  the  oven  to  be  baked.  The  heat  to  which 
the  loaree  are  subjected  quickly  arrests  fennentation,  and  causes  the 
expulsion  of  some  of  the  carlionic  acid  and  alcohol  formed.  The 
crumb  of  a  loaf  of  bread  thus  prepared  consists  mainly  of  water,  starch — 
the  granules  of  which  are  much  increased  in  size — and  gluten ;  while  in 
the  crust  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  when  highly  baked 
both  the  starch  and  nitrogenous  matters  are  decomposed,  and  more  or 
fesB  burned. 

<  In  Paris,  where  bread-maldng  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection,  the  fermentation  is  produced  chiefly  oytiie  gluten  of  the 
dough,  yeast  being  used  merely  to  &cilitate  the  action.    A  lump  of 
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dough  remaimng  from  the  last  hatch  of  hread,  and  oonsistaiig  of  8  Iba. 
flour  and  41h8.  water,  is  left  to  itself  for  ten  houn;  in  this  state  it  ii 
called  fresh  leaven  (levain  de  chef).  By  kneading  this  with  another 
Quantity  of  8  Ihs.  of  flour  and  4 1  ds.  water  the  onoe-reTived  leaTea 
(levain  de  premier)  is  ohtained.  After  another  interval  of  eight  houn 
16  lbs.  of  nour  and  8  Ihe.  of  water  are  added,  forming  the  twice-revired 
leaven  (levain  de  second) ;  and  after  three  hours  more  100  lbs.  of  floor 
and  52  lbs.  of  water,  containing  ^  to  |  lb.  beer  yeast  are  added,  Ibrmiw 
the  finished  leaven  (leoain  de  taut  paint).  The  200  Ibe.  learen  thus 
obtained  are  mixed  after  two  hours  with  132  lbs.  of  flour  and  68  lbs. 
of  water,  containing  ^  lb.  of  yeast  in  suspension  and  2  lbs.  commoi 
salt  dissolved.  .  This  quantity  of  dough  serves  for  five  or  six  baldnfra. 
For  the  first  baking  half  the  (lough,  200  lbs.,  is  made  into  loares  o€  the 
required  size  and  form,  which  are  exposed  for  awhile  in  shaUov 
baskets  to  a  temperature  of  25°  C,  equal  to  77°  F.,  and  then  tnos* 
ferred  to  the  oven.  The  bread  thus  obtained  has  a  sourish  taste  and 
dark  colour.  The  remaining  half  of  the  dongh  is  again  mixed  with 
132  lbs.  of  flour,  70  lbs.  of  water,  \  lb.  of  yeast,  and  the  requisite  qasa- 
tity  of  salt ;  the  half  of  this  quantity  of  dough  is  then  formed  into 
loaves,  left  to  ferment  and  bake. 

'  The  same  operations  are  repeated  three  times,  one-half  of  the  dougb 
being  each  time  mixed  with  130  lbs.  of  flour,  1^  lbs.  of  yeast,  and  ^e 
proper  quantity  of  water  and  salt  The  last  stage  yields  the  finest  and 
whitest  bread. — Watts's  Dictionary. 

We  will  now  describe  very  fully  the  structure  and  development  of 
yeast. 

YEAST,  OR  THE  TEAST-PLAlTr. 

The  substance  known  as  yeast  is  in  reality  a  plant,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  fungi ;  it  consists  of  a  multitude  of  minute  oval  or  circnlsr 
bodies  or  sponldes,  endowed,  under  certain  favourable  circomstaneet, 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  growth  and  multiplication. 

Three  kinds  of  yeast  are  employed  in  the  manufiicture  of  hnad, 
viz.,  brewer*8  yeast,  German  yeast,  and  patent  yeast.  Some  hakeis  use 
one  and  some  another,  but  the  greater  number  make  use  of  patent 
yeast  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  The  fungus  is  the  same  speoes  is 
each. 

Brewer'B  yeast. — This,  as  is  well  known,  is  of  a  light-brown  or  fietwo 
colour,  and  of  a  frothy  consistence ;  when  reoenty  it  is  in  constant 
movement,  and  bubbles  of  gas  escape  from  it. 

Examined  with  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  imumeiaUi 
minute  bodies  termed  sporules,  of  variable  size,  some  circular  sad 
others  oval,  and  all  intermingled  with  very  many  globules  of  caibooie 
acid  gas.  These  sporules  multiply  rapidly  when  the  yeast  is  in  an 
active  condition. 

Brewers  and  bakers  '  distinguish  yeast  according  to  the  quaHtj  oi 
the  beer  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Ale  yeast  is  the  best  and  stxongMt* 
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and  is  used  for  breadHamking.  Porter  yeatt  is  objected  to  by  bakers, 
bat  is  used  in  distiUeries.  Small  beer  yeast  is  said  to  be  weak  but 
rapid  in  its  effects,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  making  rolls.* — Pereira, 

German  yeast. — This,  which  is  sometimes  auled  '  dried  yeast/ 
consists  of  sporules  only,  with  but  little  adherent  moisture  and  no  gas. 
It  forms  a  paste-like  substance,  and  is  obtained  irom  a  fermented 
liquid  by  filtoktion.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  principally  from 
Germany,  in  hempen  bags,  each  holding  half  a  hundredweight.  When 
placed  in  casks  it  is  apt  to  burst  them,  in  consequence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  sometimes  evolved. 

We  believe  that  this  yeast  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  that  no 
foundation  existed  for  the  reports,  some  lime  since  set  on  foot,  that  it 
possessed  injurious  properties.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  adulter- 
ated with  a  considerable  quantity  of  pipe  clay  or  silicate  of 
alumina. 

The  vitality  of  yeast  is  destroyed  by  mechanical  injuries,  heat, 
cold,  and  chemical  reagents.  Dr.  Fereira  relates  a  singular  circum- 
stance in  reference  to  the  effect  of  blows  on  yeast : — 

'A  very  curious  fact  was  mentioned  to  me  by  the  importer  of  Ger- 
man and  Butch  yeasts  in  Finch  Lane,  OomhiU,  London.  It  is  that 
mechanical  injury  kills  or  destroys  yeast.  Foreign  yeast  is  imported 
in  bags,  and  of  tliese  great  care  is  requisite  in  their  removal  from  place 
to  place.  If  they  be  allowed  to  fall  violently  on  the  ground,  the 
yeast  is  spoilt.  A  bruise  or  a  blow  given  to  the  bag  also  destroys  it. 
llie  men  who  make  up  the  dried  yeast  into  quarter-pound  and  half- 
pound  balls  for  sale  are  obliged  to  handle  it  very  dexterously  or  tliey  in- 
jure and  destroy  it.  In  fact,  falls,  bruises,  and  rough  haniUing,  kill  it, 
and  the  yeast  wlbich  has  thus  been  mechanically  injured  may  be  readily 
difllinguished  from  good  unaltered  yeast.  Its  colour  becomes  darker, 
somewhat  like  the  change  which  an  apple  or  pear  undergoes  when  it 
becomes  rotten ;  and  from  being  crum  oly  or  powdery  it  becomes  soft, 
glutinous,  stid^  to  the  fingjers  like  ffour-naste,  and  even  stinks.  I 
have  submitted  some  of  this  injured  or  deaa  yeast  to  nSicroscopical  ex- 
aimiMtion,  but  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  difference  in  its  appear- 
ance frt>m  healthy  yeast.  The  effect  of  mechamcal  injuries  is  also  noticed 
by  several  writers.  Thus  Liebig  remarks  that  simple  pressure  di- 
minishes the  power  of  yeast  to  excite  vinou^  fermeatation. — Pereira's 
Materia  Meebca.  ^ 

Patent  yeast, — This  is  prepared  from  an  infusion  of  malt  and  hops. 
It  is  a  thin  watery  liquid,  containing  innumerable  sporules  of  tne 
Yeast-plant  in  suspension.  The  hops  are  added  to  prevent  the  liquid 
bom  becoming  sour. 

This  mode  of  preparation  of  patent  yeast  is  considerably  varied  by 
dUfeient  bakers.  Many  add  a  portion  of  brewer^s  or  German  yeast 
to  an  infusion  contaimng  either  flour  or  malt  with  potatoes.  Iliese 
Bttbstanoes  supply  the  focd  or  nourishment  upon  which  the  yeast-cells 
grow  and  multiply  with  much  rapidity,  as  well  as  the  material  for 
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conversion  into  carbonic  acid.  Yeast-ceUs  in  the  oourae  of  a  few 
days  make  their  appearance  in  a  simple  infusion  of  malt,  and  somedBiei 
even  of  flour. 

Patent  veast,  before  being  mixed  with  the  flour,  is  ofteo 
allowed  to  arain  through  a  copper  basin  or  sieve  perforated  witk 
numerous  holes ;  by  this  means  the  chief  part  of  the  nmahed  potato 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  yeast  is  separated. 

Fig.  109. 


This  drawing  ezbiUto  the  iponilM  of  which  a  Munpte  of  Patent  YoMt : 
posed ;  they  differ  from  w»  spomks  of  ordinary  yeast  in  their  amaller 
oyal  form,  and  in  being  frequently  united  in  twoe^and  threee ;  tbey  vt 
to  belong  to  a  distinct  fermentation  fongns.  bat  tiwir  deTeiopnent  was  m( 
followed  out.    Drawn  with  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  magnified  390  dlametos. 

•  Discovery  of  the  Development  of  the  Yeatt'-plant, 

Few  productions  have  created  more  interest^  or  excited  giM^ 
discussion^ than  yeast:  its  nature, and  the  mode  of  its  operatioa.ha** 
been  made  subjects  of  keen  enquiry^ and  dispute. 

These  points  are  now,  however,  to  a  great  extent  set  at  lett;  iti 
fiin^id  character  is  geneiallv  adinitted,  and  its  nwdue  opermii  is 
panification  is  well  understood. 

In  one  particular;  however,  the  history  of  the  yeastr^plant  WM  fcr 
a  long  time  incomplete :  this  related  to  its  development 
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Host  otxeirera  admit  that  tbe  yeast  fungus,  as  met  with  in  the 
different  forms  of  yeast  in  use,  is  in  an  incomplete  Blate  of  develop- 
ment, and  many,  influenced  by  this  conviction,  hare  made  attempts  to 
discover  the  plamt  in  its  perfect  condition.  ' 

Thus  Ttu^n,  in  the  aidoni  of  scientific  leel,  spent  a  whole  night 
in  a  brewery,  with  a  view  to  tiace  out  the  successive  etepe  in  the 
develofnnent  of  the  yeAst-plant ;  and  altfaouffh  he  has  statea  that  he 
made  out  distinctly  that  the  c«11b  ot  eporules  became  multiplied  by 
budding,  and  that  they  adhered  together  in  twos  and  even  in  rows. 


TblmgnTlngniiminta'Tax  YuorFmranB'  InUuflntrtaeaorltadaTahip- 
Ic  idd.    DnvD  witb  ttu  Cudos  Lnddk. 


aeoordioff  to  the  time  which  bad  elapsed  after  the  commencement  of 
gcniination,  jet,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  iailed  to  discover  the 
jeast  fttoguB  ID  its  perfect  form. 

Aniaiated  with  the  lite  deaire  of  diBcovering  the  true  development 
of  tbis  curious  production,  Dr.  Pereim  bestowed  much  time  and  atten- 
tion OD  its  examination.  '  I  have  myself,'  that  gentleman  writee, 
•  dxanuDed  yeast  at  Msesn.  Hanbur;  an^  Buxton's  teewery  at  various 
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stages  of  fermentKtiDQ  of  botb  porter  and  &1e,  from  a  few  hoon  ID 
manj  Aajb.  Id  the  more  advanced  stages  of  fermeDtatioii,  I  obMmd 
the  globules  of  jeast  were  Aequently  in  strings  or  rows,  appanotlj 
fonning  monilifonn,  often  brancned  plante.  But  as  the  cells  or  jwnti 
were  veiy  readily  aenaiahle,  I  could  not  satisfj  mjadf  that  Ihe 
adhesion  was  otherwise  than  mechanical,  such  as  we  see  between 
blood-discs  when  thev  arrange  themselTes  ia  series  liite  moner-niUi, 
and  such  as  we  •(HnetimaB  perceive  even  in  inorgwiic  amoridtoDS  p«- 


Tbi>  (nnsTlng  rapnntt'TBK  Tehst-Flutt*  In  tba  isamil  atag*  of  Ita 
growth,  M-  tint  ot  thaflpB ;  the  jointed  thread*  srelntonnUed  idth  tlie  two 
itmat  oT  npnanctlTe  bodifw  developed  on  the  fertkal  fllunentQ  of  tbt 
tbtHat.    Dnwn  wlUi  lbs  Gunen  LofM*,  ud  nugi^aed  310  dlunetn. 


cipitates.  Mj  experience  agrees  precisely  witi  SchloMberaer,  who 
States  that  he  "  never  could  petceive  a  budding  or  bursting-  of  tte  veast- 
cells,  accompanied  by  a  dischance  of  their  contents,"  nor  could  t  enf 
produce  Ibis  by  compresaioii.  Tbeee  curious  brachial  and  other  adjut- 
mente  of  the  ceUs  of  yeast  to  each  other  appeared  to  me  the  work  of 
chance.'  It  is,  however,  proper  to  add  that  the  artifidal  rnptore  of 
the  Cells  has  been  eflected  by  Mitacberlich,  who  also  confirms  Turpin^ 
observation  of  the  budding  of  the  yeast-cells. 

Roluii,  after  describing  the  development  of  the  sporulsal^baddi^. 
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but  ita  fnictification  ii 
becauM  it  perishee  from  the  put  at  whicli  it  comeB  in  conlact  with  the 
atmosphere ;  BO  tliftt  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  it  ought  to  1m  claMed 
amongBt  the  fungi  which  iructif;  only  in  the  air,  or  eTen  amongst  the 
alga,  from  which  it  is  eeporated  hj  very  many  particulara,  and  which 
mictify  under  wBter.' 

Impelled  with  a  gimilar  deaiiefwe  have  applied  ounelTee  diligently 

Fig.  100. 


ThU mgniing  leprtunU  ■  ptculliir  itat*  or  cnndltloDOf  'The  TElffTFl 
OI'bT^  lb*  aiunenUeoRilBC  chiefly  ol  UikIItib,  but  In  the  couih  at  mi 
ot  tbaa,  viiwl'  vesIcIh,  of  a  BomewhAt  otaI  fomi.  have  Kppeari 
tbe  oLTltJftt  m  tbne  are  iji  geDU&l  but  Imperfwtlj  flUsd  with  grtoa 


i,)»thennloi 
lUtlan  of  ihe 


,  ot  the  coDtenU  of  O 


to  tluB  inTEStigation,  and,  more  fortunate  than  our  predeceBsoiB,  we  have 
succeeded  in  tracing  the  yeaatplant  through  all  the  stages  of  its  growth 
up  to  ite  peifect  state. 

The  derelopment  of  the  yeast-plant  may  be  divided  into  thtee  very 
distinct  and  natural  stages. 
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Fir^  ttage,  or  that  of  jporuJai. — Id  this,  tlie  ordin&rr  ittte  ii 
which  the  yeaBt-pUnt  is  met  with,  it  consists  entiiel;  of*  sinnilei. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  Beparate,  but  sometimeB  feeUji  uniUil  id 
twos,  threes,  and  even  in  greater  numberii;  the;  vaiy  in  size  and  ibim. 
some  are  several  times  smaller  than  others,  and  nearlj  all  contiin  obi 
or -two  nuclei,  which  are  the  germs  of  future  sporules  (fig.  103). 

Stcotid  ttage,  or  that  of  thaUut. — After  the  lapee  of  swne  dan,  lad 
under  favourable  circumstances,  tb Asporules  become  much  eko^wl ; 
a  division  or  partition  appears  in  each,  and  it  now  coasistii  of  two  dti- 
tiuct  cells.  The  extenstoD  still  contiiiuing,  other  septa  appear,  umii 
at  length  jointed  threads,  at  first  simple  and  undivided,  afterwuiii 


jointed,  are  formed,  and  the  plant  now  eiiats  in  the  fbnn  of  root-lib 
threads  or  thoUut  (figs.  104,  lOS  and  106). 

The  jeast-plant  in  the  state  of  thallus  coustitutee  the  M^codtrmt 
eerevui»  of  Semaiifiree. 

Third  itofft,  or  that  of  aUrial  fnictjficatim.—AHKr  the  lapas  ol  t 
further  time,  vertical  tlue»ds  spring  up  from  the  thallus ;  these,  when 
the  plant  has  reached  its  complete  aevelopment,  become  faiaiiehed,  sack 
braucli  bearing  at  its  extremis  a  row  of  rounded  and  buded  oot- 
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TheM  oorpugcles  ura  about  the  siw  of  the  original  yeaat  Bporules, 
but  differ  from  those  hodies  in  their  darker  coloui'  and  firmer  texture. 

OccMionolly  in  the  rowsof  beaded  carpusclee  one  cell  several  time» 
Iarg«r  than  the  refit  is  »een. 

But  from  obaeirBtions  made  Bubsequently  on  the  develoMnent  of 
the  Bi^rar  fungus  in  saccharine  urine,  it  appeais  that  the  beaded  threads 
do  not  form  the  last  condition  or  stti^e  id  the  derelopment  of  the  plant, 
but  that  true  aerial  tufts  or  heads  of  sporulee  are  formed. 

Kg.  lOT. 


ThA  Fn-dif  Fmffm  In  lis  perfect  stAtfi  of  d^Telopment. 

These  heads  were  figured  end  described  in  a  paper  by  oureelTes, 
published  in  the  36th  voliuue  of  '  Medico-Chirui^cal  Tiansactionsf' 
p.  26,  '  The  state  and  appearance  of  the  heads  TBrr  with  the  develop- 
ment.  At  first  they  pTeseDt  a  smooth  outline,  from  oeing  covered  by  a 
delicate  membrane ;  this  afterwards  bursting  and  becoming  retracted, 
a  rounded  mass  of  circular  spondee  of  a  brownish  colour  is  disclosed 
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to  view.    The  sporules  faUing  off,  leare  the  dilated  extremities  of  the 
threads  or  filaments  exposed.'    (Fig.  107). 

A  fungus,  somewhat  closely  resembling  the  yeast  ftingua  in  iti 
perfect  forpi,  has  been  observed  by  Bennett  in  the  expectoration  of  an 
individual  attacked  with  pneumothorax. 

Such,  then,  is  a  very  brief  description  of  the  development  of  the 
yeast-plant  in  its  several  stages. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the  granules  of  the  reaslr 
plant,  their  evident  fungoidal  character,  their  rapid  growth,  kc,  it 
occurred  to  us  that  the  reason  why  the  true  or  aerial  reproduction  had 
never  been  discovered  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  yeast  h&nz 
used  always  in  the  state  of  spondee,  sufficient  time  was  not  allowea 
it,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  attain  its  full  development,  for 
which  purpose  probably  many  days  would  be  required. 

Acting  on  this  impression,  we  placed  in  an  eight-ounce  bottle  a 
tablespoonful  of  malt,  poured  over  this  about  4  ounces  of  wann  water, 
and  partiallv  closing  the  mouth  with  a  perforated  cork,  set  it  aside 
for  a  fortnight. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  rejoiced  to  find  that  our  expec- 
tations were  fully  realised,  and  that  we  had  indeed  discovered  that 
which  so  many  other  observers  had  failed  to  detect.  This  disooveiy 
was  made  in  August,  1850. 

The  aerial  reproduction  of  this  plant  clearly  shows  that  the 
Qerman  algologist,  EUtzing,  is  in  error  in  regarding  it  as  a  confervoid 
production. 

Modva  operandi  of  ytatt. — The  presence  of  yeast  in  a  substance 
containing  sugar  or  starch  which  is  convertible  into  sugar,  and  nitro- 
genised  matter,  induces  certain  chemical  changes,  comprehended  under 
the  term  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation. 

These  changes  in  the  making  of  breed  consist  in  the  converaon  of 
the  sugar  of  the  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  gai ;  the  latter,  in 
its  efforts  to  escape  from  the  dough  with  which  it  is  mixed,  distends  it, 
forming  vesicular  spaces  in  its  interior,  and  so  causing  it  to  become 
porous  and  light.  Much  of  the  alcohol  is  dissipated  in  the  process  of 
naking. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  starch  is  converted,  by  the  acency  of  the 
yeast,  into  tugar,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  changed  into  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  if  we  examine  attentively  with  the  microscope  the  starch 
corpuscles  contained  in  fermented  and  baked  bread,  we  observe  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  still  entire^  although  altered  somewhat  in 
form. 

During  the  baking,  part  of  the  starch  is  imdoubtedly  converted  into 
dextrin. 

Some  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  the  presence  of  yeast  imparts 
injurious  properties  to  leavened  bread.  Tnis  point  is  one  of  gieaX 
practical  importance ;  but  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  complete  or 
elusive  observations  have  yet  been  made  on  the  subject 
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It  has  been  oommted  that  the  annual  loss  of  alcohol  in  bread- 
making  amounts  to  about  300,000  gallons,  which,  at  19«.  per  gallon, 
would  amount  to  286,0002.  The  efforts  hitherto  made  in  large  bakeries 
to  saye  the  alcohol  have  fuled ;  20,000/.  were  spent  in  thtf  fruitless 
endeavour  to  collect  and  condense  the  alcohol  in  the  military  betkery 
at  Chelsea. 

For  the  production  of  wheaten  bread  of  good  quality  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  flour  from  which  it  is  prepared  should  be  sound 
and  sweet.  If  the  ^rain  be  much  exposed  to  damp,  or  the  flour  made 
from  it,  if  the  gram  from  that  cause  have  sprouted,  the  albuminous 
compounds  of  the  flour  will  undergo  decomposition,  causing  them,  as 
already  explained,  to  act  as  a  ferment,  and  occasioning  too  great  a 
oonyersion  of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  other  compounds, 
amongst  which  may  be  named  acetic  and  lactic  acids.  Breaa  made 
with  flour  of  this  description  is  soddened,  heavy,  and  of  a  dark  colour. 
Flours,  therefore,  which  contain  a  laxee  quantity  of  nitrogenoua 
matter,  as  for  example  those  made  of  whole  meal  flour,  are  more  apt 
to  undergo  in  bread-making  an  excessive  degree  of  fermentation,  than 
are  the  flours  prepared  from  the  more  central  and  starchy  portion 
of  the  grain. 

The  employment  of  alum, — In  order  to  prevent  the  excessive  action 
of  the  diastase,  and  also  in  some  cases  to  modifv  and  to  arrest  the  action 
of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  flour  when  so  changed  in  their 
nature  as  to  act  as  ferments,  the  addition  of  mineral  surotances,  and 
especially  of  alum,  has  long  been  resorted  to,  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
alum  renders  possible  the  use  of  many  damaged  floturs  which 
otherwise  woula  either  have  to  be  wasted  or  used  for  other  inferior 
purposes. 

*  The  addition  of  alum  to  the  dough,'  writes  Br.  Odling,  in  the 
'  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  1858,  ^  causes  the  loaves  to  be  white, 
dry,  elastic,  crumblv,  and  unobjectionable  both  as  to  taste  and  appear- 
ance. I  have  found  that  flour  which  is  of  itself  so  glucogenic  as  to 
yield  bread  undistinguishable  from  that  made  with  incision  of  malt, 
could,  by  the  addition  of  alum,  be  made  to  furnish  a  white,  dzy,  eat* 

Alum  is  also  credited  with  the  further  properties  of  preventing 
bread  from  turning  sour  and  becoming  mouldy.  These  statements 
must  be  received,  we  believe,  with  some  limitation.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  meet  with  sour  and  moiddy  bread 
containing  alum.  In  so  feur  as  the  alum  restrains  the  production  of 
excessive  and  undue  fermentation,  it  may  certainly  have  some  effect  in 
preventing  the  formation  of  acetic  and  especially  lactic  acid. 

The  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  that  alum  possessed  the 
power  of  causing  bread  to  retain  more  water  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.  It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether  this  is  reallj  the  case  or  not. 
Dr.  Odling  estimated  the  amount  of  water  contained  m  the  crumb  on 
the  day  of  baking  of  18  loaves  which  contained  alum,  and  7  loaves 
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free  from  alum,  and  found  that  in  the  former  the  ayenge  amount  of 
water  was  43-68,  and  in  the  latter  42*78  per  cent.  These  ezpoimenti  of 
Dr.  Odling  do  not  miite  settle  the  point,  as  it  la  possible  that  the  alum 
may  cause  the  bread  to  retain  its  water  for  a  longer  time  than  if  that 
BUMtanoe  were  not  present.  It  would  be  easy  to  determine  this  point 
by  further  experiments. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  alum,  Dr.  Dao^lish  has  written :— 
'  Its  effect  on  the  system  is  that  of  a  topical  astnngent  on  the  sorftee 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  producing  constipation  and  deran^ring  the 
process  of  absorpnon.  But  its  action  in  neutralising  the  efficacy  of 
the  digestive  solvents  is  byfrtrthe  most  important  and  unquBstaonaide. 
The  very  purpose  for  which  it  is  used  by  the  baker  is  the  raeTentum 
of  those  early  stages  of  solution  which  spoil  the  colour  ana  lightness 
of  the  bread  whikt  it  is  being  prepared,  and  which  it  doee  most  efieo- 
tuaU}r ;  but  it  does  more  than  needed,  for  whilst  it  prevents  solutioo 
at  a  time  that  is  not  desirable,  it  also  continues  its  emscts  when  tdien 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
gluten  and  other  valuable  constituents  of  the  flour  are  never  nroperlj 
dissolved,  but  pass  through  the  alimentary  canal  without  affording  any 
nourishment  whatever.' 

The  ttse  of  lime  water  was  strongly  recommended  many  years  since 
by  liebig  as  a  substitute  for  alum,  it  likewise  preventing  the  tiBSOh 
formation  of  the  starch  into  dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  add }  and  it  has 
been  employed  in  many  cases  for  thla  purpose.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  not  mterfering  so  much  with  the  yeast  fermentation,  while  no 
doubt  its  effects  on  the  digestive  organs  would  be  less  objectionaUe ; 
but  in  this  way  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  certain  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  introduced  into  the  bread.  It  is  said  that  bread  made 
with  lime  water  has  an  agreeable  taste,  and  that  it  is  free  from  the 
sourness  to  which  nearly  all  bread  made  in  the  ordinazy  way  is  man 
or  less  subject. 

Stdphate  of  copper, — ^Another  substance  which  haa  been  employed 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  exerts  a  very  powerful  effiset,  is  nU^ 
phate  of  copper.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  much  used  in  Belgium. 
*  An  ounce  of  the  salt  being  dissolved  in  about  a  quart  of  water,  and  a 
wineglassful  of  this  solution  mixed  with  the  water  neoeesanr  for 
60  quartern  or  four-pound  loaves.  This  quantity  is  extremely  small ; 
nevertheless,  the  use  of  so  poisonous  a  substance  as  sulphate  of  copper 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Bread  containing  copper  would 
be  sure  to  act  injuriously  in  the  long  run.* —  WcMe  Dictitmary, 

280  lbs.  of  flour,  or  one  sack,  should  give  from  90  to  105  4-lb. 
loaves.    6^  lbs.  of  dough  yield  about  6  lbs.  of  bread. 

After  being  taken  from  the  oven,  bread  begins  to  lose  weight; 
according  to  Parkes,  a  4-lb.  loaf  loses  in  24  hours  1^  oi. ;  in  48  hooia. 
6  ozs. ;  in  60,  7  ozs. ;  and  in  70  hours  nearly  9  ozs. 

Loaves  are  generally  weighed  when  hot^  and  this  is  conaidered  to 
be  their  proper  weight. 
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TOLEATXNISD  OB  UFTBRMENTBD  BBSAD. 

There  are  two  kindfi  of  unfermented  bread ;  in  the  one,  subetances 
are  used  in  imitation  of  yeast,  from  which  a  gas,  always  carbonic,  is 
disengaged,  distending  the  dough,  and  rendering  it  Tesicular  and  light ; 
in  the  other,  flour,  water,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  salt,  only  are 
em^ojed. 

The  substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  description  of 
unfermented  bread  are  seaquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  carbonate  ofeoda  and  tartaric  acid. 

Of  these,  by  &r  the  best  is  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  this  is  a  volatile 
salt,  and  its  great  advantage  is,  that  it  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
dissipated  by  the  heat  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  bread ;  and 
thua  the  necessary  efSdct  is  produced  without  risk  of  injurious  results 
ensuing. 

In  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  or  mu- 
riatic acid,  the  case  is,  however,  different ;  here  we  have  the  formation 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  with  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid. 

In  those  instances  where  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid  is  used,  tartrate  of  soda  is  formed,  also  with  liberation  of  carbonic 
aci^. 

The  ptiepaiations  known  as  Baking ,  Egg,  and  Chutard  poioder$  are 
combinations  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  mixed  with  wheat 
flour,  or  other  kind  of  starch,  and  the  egg  powders  are  often  coloured 
with  turmericj  and  formerly  also  frequently  with  chromate  of  lead. 

Of  these  preparations  the  most  oDJectionable  would  appear  to  be 
that  made  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid,  since  the  result- 
ing tartrate  of  soda  possesses  aperient  properties.  For  our  own  part, 
w^e  see  much  less  objection  to  the  employment,  in  the  generality  of 
cajses,  of  a  substance  like  yeast,  which  contains  but  little  saline  matter, 
and  the  vitality  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  destroyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  oven,  than  in  the  use  of  acids  and  alkalies,  for  egg  and  baking 
powders. 

Samples  of  'baking  powders '  examined  by  us  we  found  composed 
of  tartaric  acid  and  carbonate  of  soda,  together  frequently  with  ground 
rice  or  wheat  flour. 

It  should  be  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  contami- 
nated to  a  serious  extent  with  arsenic,  and  hence  its  use  may  in  some 
caJses  prove  injurious. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  published  receipts  for  the  pre-r 
paration  of  unfermented  bread,  that  the  quantity  of  sanne  matter  tnus 
introduced  into  the  system  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable : — 

To  make  White  or  Flour  Bread, 

Floor,  dressed  or  hoiuehold     .  d  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  powder  9  drachms,  apothecaries*  weight. 

Hvdrochloric  (muriatic)  acid  11^  fluid  drachms. 

Water  about  26  fluid  ounces. 
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Observe  the  large  quantity  of  soda  and  add  recommeDded  to  le 
employed  in  the  manumcture  of  a  S-lb.  loaf. 

Br.  Pereira  gave  the  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of 

imfermented  bread ;  the  proportions  of  soda  and  acid  in  this  are  moob 

less : — 

Receipt  for  Unfermented  Bread, 

Flour        .......        lib. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda         ....  40  grains. 

Cdd  Tvater        ......        |  pint. 

Muriatic  acid M)  drops. 

Beeeipifor  an  Egg  or  Baking  Powder, 

Carbonate  of  soda 56  lbs. 

Tartaric  acid  28  lbs. 

Potato  flour  1  cwt. 

Turmeric  powder I  lb. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  tartaric  acid  in  this  receipt 
is  too  small  to  neutralise  the  soda.  It  is  better  adapted  for  pudding 
than  bread. 

The  second  description  of  unfermented  bread  is  heavy  and  compact, 
and  is  met  with  chieny  in  the  form  of  biscuits. 

While  bread,  therefore,  made  with  yeast  powders,  may  pamre  of 
service  in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  others  it  is  calculated  to  ao  hain. 

AERATED  BREAD. 

In  the  processes  for  the  preparation  of  unfermented  bresd 
hitherto  described,  certain  substances  are  introduced  bodily  into  the 
dough,  from  which,  when  they  come  into  contact,  the  carbonic  add 
is  liberated,  chloride  of  sodium  or  tartrate  of  soda  being  fonuei 
Sometimes,  as  already  pointed  out,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  ii 
employed,  and  in  this  case  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  that  salt 
is  dissipated  in  the  process  of  baking.  We  have  shown  that  thus  a 
considerable  amount  of  mineral  matter  is  introduced  into  the  bread, 
and,  in  order  to  obviate  this  objection,  it  occurred  to  the  late  Dr. 
Dauglish  first  to  liberate  the  carbonic  acid,  and  then  introduce  it  into 
the  flour  by  means  of  water  highly  charged  with  the  gaa.  The  car- 
bonic acid  is  obtained  Arom  chalk  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  is  collected  in  a  gasholder,  from  which  it  is  made  to  pass  into  a 
vessel  containing  water,  which  thus  becomes  chained  with  the  acid. 
The  water  so  charged  is  then  mixed  with  the  flour  under  preasure,  the 
dough  becoming  vesicular  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  preesura. 

The  advantages  of  the  process  are  its  certainty,  its  extreme  cleanli- 
ness, its  great  rapidity,  the  saving  of  labour  and  material  br  the  non- 
conversion  of  the  su^  and  a  portion  of  the  starch  into  carbonic  add 
and  alcohol,  the  avoidance  of  extreme  fermentation  and  the  consequfot 
production  of  acetic  and  lactic  acids^  rendering  the  use  of  tiie  higUj- 
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nutritious  whole-meal  flour  practicable  in  bread-maMng,  and,  lastly, 
there  are  the  saxiitary  advantageB,  aight  work  being  rendered  unneces- 


Notwithstanding  these  many  advantages,  and  the  light,  white  and 
porous  nature  of  the  loaf,  and  yery  agreeable  flayour  of  uie  bread  made 
oy  this  process,  it  does  not  appear  that  its  use  is  extending,  or  that  the 
process  is  likely  to  supersede  tne  old  method  of  the  preparation  of  bread 
Dj  the  aid  of  yeast  It  is  said  that  persons  quickly  become  tired  of 
the  aerated  bread. 

THE  AKALTSIS  OF  BKBAD. 

The  analysis  of  bread  is  conducted  exactly  in  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  principles  as  that  of  flour,  the  important  points  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  case  of  really  genuine  bread  being  the  amounts  of 
water,  glucose,  dextrin,  starch,  cellulose;  gluten,  and  mineral  matter, 
including  chloride  of  sodium. 

The  methods  for  the  determination  of  aU  these  haye  already  been 
fully  described,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Of  course  if  the  bread  be  adulterated  a  variety  of  other  determina- 
tions will  have  to  be  made,  and  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 

But  a  bread  may  be  genuine  and  yet  of  either  inferior  quality  or 
damaged  and  unsound.  It  may  be  of  inferior  quality  from  deficiency 
of  nitrogen,  from  chafes  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents,  and  from 
undue  fermentation.  Some  of  these  conditions  would  be  reyealed  in 
the  course  of  the  analysis  above  sketched  out,  while  the  excessive 
fermentation  would  be  m  part  ascertained  by  noting  whether  the  bread 
exhibited  an  acid  reaction,  and,  if  so,  estimating  the  amoimt  of  acid 
present,  determining  in  some  cases  the  amoimts  of  the  acetic  and  lactic 
acids  separately,  in  this  case  the  total  acidity  should  first  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  volatile  acid  should  then  be  removed  by  distillation  from 
another  portion  of  the  bread,  when  the  remaining  fixed  acid  may  be 
determined  and  regarded  as  lactlb  acid. 

It  may  be  damaged  from  the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  the  various 
oiganic  productions,  especially  j^n^',  which  have  already  been  described 
under  the  head  of  the  '  Diseases  of  the  Cereal  Grains,'  and  in  this  case 
we  must  have  recourse  to  themicroscope  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  the  damage. 

THE  ADTTLTERATIOITB  OP  BBEAD. 

The  adulterations  of  bread  of  course  correspond  very  closely  with 
those  of  the  flour  from  which  it  is  prepared,  and  they  may  be  all 
daasifled  imder  the  heads  of  organic  and  mineral  adulterations. 

We  have  already  described  what  these  adulterations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  and  we  need  here  therefore  only  refer  to  those  which  have 
mther  not  been  mentioned  before,  or  which  have  been  as  yet  insufii- 
ciently  treated.    Amongst  the  former  are  those  with  teaser,  nuuhed 
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potatoes f  and  hoQed  ricBj  while  amongst  the  latter  are  ahi/m  and  Mf^pftofe 
of  copper. 

With  water, — Of  course,  since  bread  is  sold  by  weight,  it  is  im- 
portant  to  the  baker  that  it  should  contain  as  mucn  water  as  poenble. 
We  have  seen  that  new  bread  contains  on  an  average  as  much  as  42^ 
per  cent,  of  water,  of  which  about  10  pajrte  are  natural  to  the  flour. 
Now  bread  is  made  to  retain  an  increased  quantity  of  water  in  eevenl 
wajTs. 

One  method  is,  after  having  incorporated  as  much  water  in  the 
dough  as  possible,  to  put  it  into  a  hot  oven.  This  causes  the  cruse  to 
form  speedily,  which  prevents  the  escape  of  water. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  throwing  sacks  over  the  loaves  im- 
mediately after  uieir  removal  &om  the  oven.  This  prevents  the  disapsr 
tion  of  some  of  the  water  which  passes  off  so  quickly  from  the  hot 
loaves. 

A  third  method  is  by  the  employment  of  rice.  This,  when  cooked, 
swells  up  greatly  and  absorbs  much  water. 

Potatoes,  when  used  in  an^  quantity,  have  probably  the  same  effect 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  alum  also  caused  the  bread  in 
which  it  is  contained  to  hold  more  water,  but  this  would  appear  from 
Dr.  Odling^B  experiments  not  to  be  the  case,  at  all  events,  m  newly- 
baked  loaves. 

With  mashed  potatoes. — It  is  also  notorious  that  bakers  frequenth 
add  a  proportion  of  potatoes  to  bread.  These,  when  mashed,  are  mixei 
with  the  yeast,  which  is  said  to  feed  upon  the  potatoes,  and  for  which 
purpose  only  it  is  alleged  the  potatoes  are  used,  and  not  for  adultera- 
tion. When  the  quantitv  of  potatoes  employed  is  but  small,  this  may 
be  80 :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  sometimes  added  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  bread,  especially  when  thev  are  cheap. 

Now  tne  potato  in  its  raw  state  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  as  commonly  served  up  to  table  even  a  little  more,  so  that 
this  adulteration  really  causes  the  bread  to  contain  more  water,  and 
so  robs  it  of  a  portion  of  its  nutritive  properties.  Again,  the  potato 
contains  only  half  as  much  nitrogen  as  wheat  flour. 

WUh  boiled  rice. — This  also  is  not  unfrequently  added  to  bread,  and 
its  presence  likewise  impairs  its  nutritive  properties  in  two  ways: 
first,  rice  contains  &r  less  nitroofen  than  does  wheat  (about  7  per  cent 
only) ;  and,  second,  it  causes  uie  bread  to  hold  more  water  than  it 
would  do  if  made  of  wheat  flour  alone,  and  thus  the  quality  of  the 
bread  as  a  life-sustaining  food  is  still  further  reduced.  Boiled  rice 
contains  about  77  per  cent,  of  water. 

With  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash  or  dlum^ — ^We  have  aheadj 
treated  to  some  extent  of  the  adulteration  of  bread  with  alum,  but  we 
have  bv  no  means  as  yet  exhausted  the  subject. 

It  is  notorious  that  many  bakers  add  either  alum  to  thdr  bread  cr 
a  mixture  of  alum  and  salt  known  in  the  trade  by  the  terms  '  hards  * 
and  '  stuff*;'  and  thus  in  many  cases  the  flour  receives  two  additkais  of 
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alum,  the  baker  being  often  unaware  that  he  has  been  already  antici- 
pated by  the  miller. 

The  uBe  of  alum  in  bread  \&  particularly  inmriaus.  It  is  true  that 
it  causes  the  bread  to  be  whiter  than  it  would  be  otherwise,  indeed, 
whiter  than  it  was  ever  intended  to  be  by  nature ;  but  it  imparts  to 
bread  several  other  properties :  thus  it  hardens  the  nutritious  consti- 
tuent of  the  bread,  the  gluten,  and  so,  on  the  authority  of  that  great 
chemist  Liebig,  renders  the  bread  more  indigestible ;  it  enables  the 
baker  to  adulterate  his  bread  with  greater  quantities  of  rice  and  pota- 
toes than  he  could  otherwise  employ ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  use  of  alum 
he  is  able  to  pass  off  an  inferior,  and  even  a  damaged  flour,  for  one  of 
superior  quality.  Is  it  worth  while  to  injure  this  properties  of  the 
bread  by  using  alum  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  nnnaturally  white 
loaf? 

The  public,  then,  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  bread  by  its  colour 
— ^by  its  whiteness — commits  a  most  serious  mistake :  there  is  little  or 
no  connection  between  colour  and  quality  *,  in  &ct,  very  generally,  the 
whitest  breads  are  the  most  adulterated.  The  public,  therefore,  should 
lose  no  time  in  correcting  its  judgment*  on  this  point. 

The  outer  ]^art  of  the  grain  of  wheat  has  been  proved  by  analysis 
to  be  much  richer  in  nourishing  principles,  in  gluten  and  in  oily 
matter  especially,  than  the  central  and  more  floury  parts  of  the  grain. 
Now,  in  preparing  the  finer  descriptions  of  flour,  the  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  separate  this  highly  nutritious  exterior  portion  of  the 
grain,  and  thus,  although  the  flour  so  obtained  is  very  fine  and  white — 
very  suitable  for  making  a  white  loaf,  that  fallacious  test  of  quality — 
it  is  vet  not  nearly  so  nutritious  as  whole-meal  flour,  or  even  the 
less  nnely  dressed  qualities  of  wheat  flour.  The  consumer,  now  better 
instructed,  is  in  a  position  to  judge  of  how  much  he  sacrifices  for  the 
mere  sake  of  an  aroitrary  and  fiillacious  standard  of  quality,  namely 
whiteness.  The  di£ference  in  nourishing  properties  between  whole- 
meal flour  and  very  finely  dressed  flour  amounts  in  many  cases  to  f  uUy 
one-third. 

Further,  alum  is  very  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach,  and  to  occasion 
acidity  and  dyspepsia. 

T^e  manner  in  which  it  does  so  has  not  been  dearly  ascertained. 
The  powerful  effects  of  alum  as  an  astringent,  when  administered  as  a 
medicine,  are  well  known ;  but  when  added  to  flour  or  bread,  it  be- 
comes decomposed,  sulphate  of  potash,  an  aperient  salt,  being  formed. 

Liebig  considers  that  part  of  the  benefldal  action  of  wneat  flour 
on  the  system  is  due  to  the  soluble  phosphates  which  it  contains  in 
such  large  quantities,  and  he  states  that  when  alum  is  added  to  bread 
these  are  decomposed,  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  phosphates  uniting 
with  the  alumina  of  the  alum,  and  that  thus  an  insoluble  phosphate  of 
alumina  is  formed,  and  the  bcoieficial  action  of  the  phosphates  conse- 
quently lost  to  the  system. 

So  satisfied  is  Liebig  that  this  is  the  case,  that  he  has  recom- 
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mended  the  employment  of  small  quantities  of  lime  water  for  tlie 
purpose  of  wliitening  bread  made  from  musty  or  damaged  flour ;  tod 
it  was  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Glaagow  that 
lime  water  is  now  used  by  many  Scotch  bakers. 

The  following  is  Liebig's  own  statement  of  his  views : — 

'  Many  salts  render  the  gluten  again  insoluble,  apparently  by  fonn- 
ing  with  it  a  chemical  combination. 

'  The  bakers  of  Belgium  discovered,  about  twenty  years  ago,  how 
to  bake  from  damaged  flour — ^by  adding  sulphate  of  copper  (a  poison) 
to  the  dough — a  bread  in  appearance  and  external  properdea  as  fine 
as  from  the  best  wheat  flour.  This  mode  of  improving  its  phTneal 
properties  of  course  deteriorates  its  chemical  propertaes.  Alum  has 
the  same  eflect  as  sulphate  of  copper :  when  added  to  the  dough  it 
renders  the  bread  very  light,  elastic,  firm,  and  dry ;  and  the  Lraioa 
bakers,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  fbr  white  bread,  such  as  tlie 
fhigUsn  and  American  flours,  usually  so  jfood,  yield,  appear  to  have 
been  compelled  to  add  alum  to  all  flour  m  the  baking.  I  saw  in  aa 
alum  manufiEu;tory  in  Scotland,  little  mounds  of  finely-ground  aluii, 
which  was  destined  for  the  usd  of  the  London  bakers. 

'  Since  phosphoric  acid  forms  with  alumina  a  compound  hardh 
decomposable  by  aUodies  or  acids,  this  may  perhaps  explain  1^  indn 
gestibuity  of  the  London  baker's  bread,  which  strikes  all  foreiinieia.  A 
smfdl  quantity  of  lime  water  added  to  the  musty  or  damaged  nour,  hM 
the  same  eflect  as  the  alum  or  sulphate  of  copper,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  disadvantages.' — Letters  on  ChemUtry, 

Enough  has  now  been  adduced  to  show  that  it  is  a  very  daogeroos 
thing  to  tamper  with  articles  of  daily  food  and  of  large  oonsump- 
tion,  like  flour  and  bread,  by  the  addition  of  chemical  subatanoes  of 
any  kind. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  arguments  to  which  the  defenders  of 
adulteration  are  driven  in  order  to  flnd  excuses  for  certain  practioes. 
We  were  some  years  since  much  astonished  at  one  of  these  arffumeots. 

A  learned  chemical  professor,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  British  A»>- 
ciation  in  Glaagow,  defended  the  use  of  alum  in  bread  on  the  fbllowiag 
ground: — 

He  stated  that  Thames  water  was  so  alkaline,  it  turned  the  floor 
yellow,  and  hence  the  use  of  an  acid  became  neoessarv. 

Home-made  bread  is  certainly  not  so  white  asliaker's  bread,  the 
diflerenoe  being  explained  bv  the  absence  of  the  alum ;  bat  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case  that  Thames  water  has  the  remarl»ble  efhct  of 
turning  the  flour  yellow. 

But  the  real  and  actual  fiicts,  as  regards  Thames  water  and  its 
effects  on  the  colour  of  the  bread,  are  these : — 

The  alkalinity  of  Thames  water  is  so  trifling  tiiat  it  is  scarcely  pei^ 
ceptible  to  the  most  delicate  test  paper ;  again,  during  the  fenneDta- 
tion  of  the  bread  a  large  quantity  of  acid  is  generated,  infinitelv  more 
than  would  be  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  alleged  alkalinity  of  Ihamea 
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water,  and  to  counteract  any  tendency  which  it  is  said  to  possess  to 
torn  flour  yellow. 

Again,  contrast  the  professor's  (srgumeni  with  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  Baron  Liehig.  The  one  says  Thames  water  is  so  alkaline 
it  turns  flour  yellow,  and  the  other  adyises  the  use  of  an  alkali  to 
whiten  it. 

But  we  wiU  suppose  that  the  professor's  views  are  not  altogether 
destitute  of  foundation,  yet  they  would  coutftitute  but  a  poor  reason 
for  the  employment  of  alum.  That  substance  is  used  in  bread-making 
nearly  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  and  yet  the  use  of  Thames  water 
is  confined  to  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  We  repeat,  then,  it  is 
curious  to  notice  the  character  of  the  arguments  which  sometimes  even 
adentiflc  men  will  condescend  to  use  in  defence  of  adulteration. 

Another  argument  b^  which  the  use  of  alum  is  defended  is  that 
the  quantity  employed  is  but  small :  upon  this  point  the  following 
evidence  may  be  adduced : — 

The  author  of  the  celebrated  treatise  '  Death  in  the  Pot,*  writes : — 

<  The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  which  can  be  employed  with  effect 

to  produce  a  white,  light,  and  porous  bread  from  an  inferior  kind  of 

flour,  I  have  my  own  Daker*s  authority  to  state,  is  from  thiee  to  four 

ounces  of  alum  to  a  sack  of  flour  weigning  240  lbs.' 

Dr.  Markham  gives  eight  ounces  of  alum  as  the  quantity  used  to  a 
sack  of  flour. 

From  enquiries  which  we  have  made  amongst  bakers  we  find  that 
the  quantity  of  alum  usually  employed  is  half  a  poimd  to  the  sack  of 
flour  weighing  240  lbs.,  ana  that  the  quantity  used  varies  according  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  flour ;  thus  new  flour  requires  much  more 
alum  than  old ;  indeed,  a  white  bread  may  be  made  from  old  flour 
without  any  addition  of  alum,  while  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  a 
pomid  may  be  added  to  the  saik  of  very  new  flour.  New  fiour  is  that 
which  comes  into  use  about  November  and  December :  hence  the  bread 
made  in  these  months  usually  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alum. 
Old  flour  is  that  used  in  the  tvf  o  or  three  summer  months  preceding 
the  harvest. 

Four  ounces  g^ve  about  SO  grains  of  alum  to  eveiy  4  lbs.  of  flour, 
eight  ounces  60  grains,  and  twelve  ounces  00  grains.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  'Falsification  of  JPood,'  states  that  he 
detected  in  ten  4-lb.  loaves  of  bread,  819|  grains  of  alum. 

With  respect  to  condition,  a  flour  which  is  weak — that  is,  which 
doea  not  bind  readily  in  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  ffluten — le- 
quires  a  much  larger  nroportion  of  alum,  and  in  this  case  m)m  three- 
quarters  to  a  pound  of  that  salt  may  be  added. 

Salt  has  much  the  same  eflect  as  alum ;  that  is,  it  makes  the  bread 
-white  and  firm,  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  used  in  excess,  to  supply  the 
place,  to  some  extent,  of  alum.  The  average  quantity  of  salt  added  by 
oakers  to  bread  wherein  alum  is  used  is  not  less  than  about  sixty  oimces 
to  the  240  Ibe. ;  but  the  amoimt  varies  with  the  age  of  the  flour. 
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With  sulphate  of  copper, — ^TMb  poifionoas  salt  has  been  emplojed, 
as  has  been  ahready  noticed  in  this  report,  more  than  onoe  for  €ae  same 
purposes  as  alum — ^namely,  to  harden  the  gluten^  and  to  impart  an  un- 
natural whiteness  to  the  flour. 

With  other  adulterants. — Several  other  articles,  in  addition  to  those 
just  enumerated,  are  stated  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  faread, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  thus  used.  Theee  are 
bone  ashes f  bone  dust,  white  day  or  silicate  of  alumina^  the  carbontMtm  <^ 
soda,  7nagnesia,  and  Ume,  and  lastly,  mineral  whtte,  terra  alba  or 
hydrated  sulphate  of  Ume,  These  several  substances  are  chiefly  intio- 
duoed  through  the  flour  with  which  the  bread  is  made. 


Results  of  the  JExaminatians  of  numerous  samples  of  Bread  for 

Of  twenty-eight'  samples  of  bread  tested  for  alum  some  time  bade 
that  substance  was  founa  in  every  one  of  the  samples. 

Some  time  subsequently,  a  second  series  of  samples  of  bread, 
twenty-five  in  number,  were  also  tested  for  alum,  and  this  salt  me 
found  in  the  whole  of  the  sampleB. 

Three  of  the  bakers  whose  oread  was  examined,  and  found  to  con- 
tain alum,  declared  that  they  did  not  add  that  substance  to  their  bre*d ; 
and  they  placed  in  our  hands  samples  of  the  flour  of  which  the  breads 
were  made,  when  the  alum  was  found  in  the  flours. 

From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  alum  had  been  introdnoed 
into  the  flours  by  tlie  millers.  This  discovery  led  to  the  ATmwSi»ri^yft 
of  other  flours,  in  several  of  which  alum  was  also  detected. 

These  results  are  certainly  isi  less  favourable  than  those  -which 
would  now  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  an  equal  nu2iiber  of 
samples,  as  of  lato  many  of  the  more  respectable  bakers  have  entirely 
abandoxied  the  addition  of  alum  to  their  bread. 

On  the  toeight  of  bread, — ^In  the  course  of  our  inveetigatioDs  le- 
specting  the  adulteration  of  bread,  we  did  not  fail  to  pai^  some  attendca 
to  the  subject  of  the  weight  ofbreaid,  a  subject  second  m  importanoe  oqIt 
to  that  of  its  adulteration.  We  procured  a  number  of  loaves  of  hatuH 
from  diflerent  bakers,  as  delivered  to  houses  and  weighed  themu  The 
results  were,  that  thirty-one  and  a  half  loaves,  obtained  fiom  thirteea 
diiiferent  bakers,  were  deficient  eighty-^  ounces..  Scarcely  a  single 
loaf  reached  its  nroper  weight. 

In  order  to  check  dishonesty  in  the  weight  of  bread,  the  followix^ 
simple  plan  is  in  operation  in  Edinbuigh,  and  it  is  described  \j  the 
gentleman  who  suggested  it  as  having  worked  exceedingly  welL 

It  is  made  imperative  on  the  baker  to  stamp  the  weight  apon  all 
the  loaves  he  seUs.  A  provision  to  this  eflect  is  contained  in  the 
Police  Act  of  Edinburgh. 

THB  DEZBOnON  OF  THB  AD  ULXKRATIONB  OF  BSSAD. 

The  various  subetaaces  and  artadeB  employed  in  tiie  adnltemtkBi  ctf 
flour  and  bread,  may  be  dassified  into  the  organic  and  ftioryome ;  aaiflr 
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&e  first  head  are  included  bean,  tint,  rye,  barlity,  and  Indian  com 
Jlouri,  putato  Jioar,  potat,oa,aaiborudutt ;  aadet  the  aecond,  mlphate 
if  aiumina  and  potath,  or  alum,  ndphate  of  copper,  rulphate  of  limi ; 
othernameti  for  which  are  platta-  of  Para,  gyptxan,  terra  album  mineral 
tpAile,  tilicate  of  magnena,  vjhitt  clay,  carbimata  of  Uine,  magneiia,  and 
mda,  bone  aihtt  oi  pho^ihate  of  Ihne, 

The  Detection  of  Ok  Organie  AduUeratiom  of  Bread. 
The  onlj  raeane  bj  which  the  adulterations  of  bread  with  tbe  dif- 
ffrent  Idnds  of  flour  enumerated  can  be  discovered,  ia  by  the  microscope. 


irVot  Brtai,  idglMntsd  wlcb  pololii.    ll4gnllM  UO  dlamoten. 


bread,  became  the  heat  to  which  bread  is  subjected  in  baking  alters 
irrestl;  the  original  fonn  of  the  starch  granules,  and  oo  renders  their 
identification  most  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible. 

The  characters  of  the  starches  of  the  several  flours  used  in  the 
adnltention  of  bread  have  alreadj  been  described. 
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In  those  eases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  reoognise  the  sUreb 
granules  by  means  of  the  microscope,  in  conaeauenoe  of  the  alten- 
tions  which  they  have  undergone,  seardi  should  oe  made  for  pdrtiou 
of  the  husk  of  tlie  several  grains,  as  these  are  much  less  afleeted  bj  the 
heat  and  moisture  than  the  starch  granules  themselves. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  detect  the  presenoe  of  even  boilad 
and  mashed  potatoes  in  bread,  and  this  in  cases  in  which  it  v 
certain  that  tney  have  been  used,  as  when  only  a  small  quantity  d 
potatoes  has  been  added  for  the  yeast  to  feed  upon.  This  difficulty, 
we  bdlieve,  arises  from  the  &ct  that  the  potato  cells  and  starch  granuk* 
become  entirely  broken  up  and  destroyed,  as  a  consequence  of  the  kt- 
mentation  which  takes  place  during  the  preparation  of  the  patent  yeiet 
When,  however,  potatoes  are  employed  in  hager  quantity  and  are  addfd 
direct  to  the  flour,  the  detection  of  the  potato  o^  is  easily  effected  br 
the  microscope. 

The  method  for  the  discovery  of  bone  dust,  the  last  of  the  organic 
adulterations,  will  be  found  described  under  the  head  of  '  Flour.' 

The  Detection  of  the  Inorganic  Adulteraticns  of  Bread. 

The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  inorganic  adulterations  of  bread  will  be  found  described  in  the 
article  on  '  Flour,'  and  it  will  only  therefore  be  necessary  in  this  place 
to  give  the  more  important  processes  for  the  detection  and  estimadoo 
of  alum  and  sidphate  of  copper. 

On  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread. — Much  has  been  written,  aad 
much  discussion  has  taken  place,  in  reference  to  the  methods  to  b» 
pursued  for  the  detection  ana  estimation  of  alum.  The  perusal  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  this  subject  would  lead  an  ordinaiy  obaerys 
to  form  the  opinion  that  the  detection  and  estimation  of  alum  in  bnad 
constituted  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  chemistry.  Tliis  is 
teaUy  not  so,  however,  and  there  are  several  processes  where\>y  this  salt 
may  be  estimated  with  ease  and  undoubted  accuracy.  We  sludl  notic« 
only  those  methods  which  are  the  most  practical,  and  at  the  same  time 
accurate. 

Alum  is  crystallised  sulphate  of  alumina  and  potash.  In  genenl. 
in  analysing  flour  or  bread  for  this  substance,  it  is  not  neoesaary  to  do 
more  than  estimate  the  alumina,  this  being  a  substance  which  is  not 
assimilated  by  plants,  and  which,  consequently,  does  not  occur  in  the 
ash  of  the  cereals.  It  is  safest,  however,  when  we  desire  to  exclude 
every  possibility  of  a  mistake,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  sulphuric  add 
as  well.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  naturally  occurring  in  the  ash  of 
the  grain  is  of  coi^se  to  Jbe  deducted.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
best  and  simplest  processes  which  can  be  adopted : — 

Incinerate  in  a  platinum  basin  76  gnunmes  of  the  flour,  or  100 
grammes  of  the  crumo  of  the  bread.  The  incineration,  although  slow, 
yields  a  perfectly  white  ash^  free  from  all  carbonaceous  matter;  Vat  if 
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time  is  an  object,  the  bread,  after  being  charred,  may  be  reduced  to 
powder  and  incinerated  in  a  muffle.  The  ash  is  boiled  in  ike  platinum 
tiasin  with  some  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  in  order  to  render  insoluble  any  silica  whic&  might 
have  been  in  solution.  The  dried  mass  is  moistened  and  heated  with 
a  few  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid:  50  cc.  of  water' are  then 
added,  and  the  solution,  which  contains  the  alumina  as  chloride  of 
aluminum,  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  a 
solution  of  pure  potash.  The  potash  precipitates  the  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  while  the  alumina  is  kept  in  solution.  The  alkaline 
solution  is  boiled,  and  after  filtration  is  slightly  acidulated  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  ammonia  is  added  until  the  reaction  or  the 
liquid  is  decidedly  alkaline.  If  any  precipitate  be  thrown  down,  this 
consists  of  alumina,  more  or  less  commned  with  phosphoij/e  acid,  phos- 
phate of  alumina  being  perfectly  analogous  in  many  of  its  properties 
wit^  pure  alumina.  The  precipitate  is  separated  by  filtration,  washed, 
incinerated,  and  weighed.  It  is  then  decomposed  by  fusion  with  car^ 
bonate  of  soda,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  solution 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  estimated  as  described  under  the  head  of '  Tea.' 
The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  weight  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina  obtained,  when  the  exact  amount  of 
alumina  will  be  ascertained. 

To  avoid  the  troublesome  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  adding  a  few  drops  of  phosphate  of  soda  to  the  solution 
before  precipitating  with  ammonia.  Pure  phosphate  of  alumina  is 
tiien  thrown  down,  which  may  easily  be  calculated  for  alum.  100 
parts  of  alumina  correspond  to  711*8  parts  of  crystallised  alum,  and 
loo  parts  of  phosphate  of  alumina  to  290*2  parts  of  alum. 

Another  method,  which  is  based  on  thoroughly  scientific  principles, 
but  which  is  rather  complicated,  has  been  proposed  by  I)r.  Dupr^, 
*  Chem.  News,'  Vol.  zxix..  No.  757 :  — *  One  himdred  grammes  of  bread 
(crumb  only)  are  carefully  incinerated  in  a  platinum  dish.  The  ash 
is  fiised  in  the  dish,  with  about  three  times  its  weight  of  pure  carbonate 
of  sodium,  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
in  equal  proportion.  The  incineration  and  fusion  are  best  performed 
in  a  muffle.  The  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  redissolved  in  acid, 
and  the  silica  filtered  off  as  usual.  To  the  filtrate  ammonia  is  added, 
until  a  slight  permanent  precipitation  is  produced,  which  is  then  redis- 
solved by  about  six  drops  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  A  slight  excess 
of  acetate  of  ammonium  is  now  added,  and  the  mixture  is  set  aside 
over  night.  Next  morning  the  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off,  washed, 
and  redissolved  in,hydrocnloric  acid.  The  solution  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  bisulphite  of  sodium,  and  an  excess 
of  caustic  soda  is  added,  and  the  boilm^  continued  for  a  few  minutes 
longer.  The  precipitate,  chiefiy  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  filtered  off, 
the  filtrate  is  rendered  feebly  add  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  acetate  of 
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ammonia  added  in  sliglit  excess.  After  standing  over-night  the  pied- 
pitate,  now  consisting  of  pure  phosphate  of  aluminum,  is  collectdd  on 
a  filter,  washed,  dned^  ignited,  and  weighed.  By  multiplying  its 
weight  in  grammes  by  642,  the  number  of  grains  of  alum  coirespondiiif 
to  the  amount  of  alumina  ]^resent  in  2  lbs.  of  the  bread  is  obtained.* 

In  both  these  methods  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  emplo? 
pure  reagents.  The  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  ammonia  never  contsin 
any  alumina,  but  the  caustic  potash  or  soda  is  exceedingly  liable  to !» 
lai^ly  contaminated  with  it.  Oare  therefore  must  be  taken  to  use  only 
pure  potash  or  soda ;  the  solution  must  be  freshly  prepared,  and  not 
allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  glass  naak  or  bottle, 
from  which  it  would  be  sure  to  dissolve  alununa.  It  is  advisable 
to  measure  the  quantities  of  all  reagents  used  in  the  course  of  the 
examination,  and  to  make  a  blank  experiment  with  the  same  quantities, 
determining  if  necessary  the  amount  of  alumina  found  in  them.  This, 
of  course,  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  alumina  obtained  from  the  floor 
or  bread.  But  it  is  best  to  take  the  most  scrupulous  care  to  procure  jmn 
chemicsJs. 

Any  part  of  the  process  which  can  be  conducted  in  platinum  vessds 
ought  to  oe  executed  therein ;  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  should  he 
avoided.  The  alkaline  solution  must  never  be  boiled  in  glass  or 
porcelain. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hydrochloric  add 
solution  chloride  of  aluminum  was  sure  to  be  volatilised.  Only  tke 
grossest  ignorance  of  chemistry  can  lead  to  such  an  assertion.  Chkcide 
of  aluminium,  Al,  01^,  is  volatile,  it  is  true,  but  only  when  anhvdroitfL 
Evaporated  in  contact  with  water,  it  forms  hydrochloric  aad  and 
alumina,  or  basic  chloride  of  aluminum.  A  loss  of  aluminum  by  vola- 
tilisation from  a  watery  or  add  solution  is  absolutely  impossible. 

Other  processes  have  been  proposed,  but  we  consider  it  6ap»> 
fluous  to  enter  into  a  description  of  them.  One  or  other  of  the  tiro 
methods  described  is  sure  to  ^ve  correct  results.  With  care  and 
practice  the  detection  of  alum  in  bread  is  not  difficult,  and  nustakes, 
which  recently  have  not  unfrequently  occurred,  are  mainly  due  to  want 
of  knowledge  and  care. 

We  refer  to  the  following  process  in  order  that  it  may  be  avoided : 
'  Soak  the  flour  or  bread  in  water,  filter  the  solution  and  treat  with 
ammonia ;  the  precipitate  which  ensues  is  alumina.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  this.  As  we  have  seen,  alum  is,  in  bread,  not  con- 
tained as  such,  but  as  insoluble  phosphate  of  alumina.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  extracted  by  water  P  A  precipitate  will  always  be  obtained^ 
but  this  consists  of  mtrogenous  matter  and  of  earthv  phosphates. 

Another  frJlacious  test  is  the  logwood  test.  We  have  frequMHtly 
employed  this  test  in  cases  in  which  alum  has  been  present  without  ob- 
taining the  slightest  violet  coloration. 

The  sulphuric  add  may,  as  already  mentioned,  be  estimated  to 
corroborate  the  results  obtained  by  the  estimation  of  the  alumina. 
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50  grammes  of  bread  are  incinerated,  the  ash  is  treated  with  pure 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  tlie  solution  the  sulphuric  acid  is  precipi- 
tated by  means  of  chloride  of  barium.  The  sulphate  of  barium  is 
filtered  off,  washed,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  calculated  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  is  said  that  the  salt  used  in  bread-making  may  contain  a  little 
alumina,  but  we  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case  usually,  and  if 
present  at  all  the  quantity  is  generally  extremely  minute. 

On  the  detection  of  sulphate  of  copper, — For  the  detection  of  copper 
in  bread  the  processes  described  under  the  heads  of  '  Bottled  Fruits 
and  Vegetables '  and  '  Pickles '  should  be  followed. 

Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  a  Tery  delicate  test  for  copper  in 
bread.  If  the  bread  be  moistened  with  a  solution  of  that  salt,  it  will, 
it  is  said,  assume  a  pink  tinge,  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the 
quantity  present  It  is  stated  that  one  part  of  copper  may  thus  be 
detected  m  9,000  parts  of  bread. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  in  the  ash,  from  200  to  300  grammes  of 
bread  shouJd  be  incineratea. 
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CHAPTER  Xm 
OATMEAL  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFmiTION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixture  with  any  floor  or  farina  other  than  that  of  oats,  with  way  forei«n 
yeget4ible  or  mineral  matter,  or  an  undae  proportion  of  the  hiuk  of  the  oat  or 
of  other  grain. 

Oaticeal,  ais  its  name  implies,  consists  of  the  farina  or  meal  of  die 
oat,  Avena  tativa. 

The  composition  and  properties  of  this  cereal  grain  have  alreadr 
been  described  under  the  article  ^  Flour/  as  also  its  minute  strjcrare. 
which  will  be  found  represented  in  figs.  79  and  80. 

Analyses  of  oats  will  be  found  at  pp.  298  and  299. 

From  the  analyses  given  it  appears  that  oatmeal  is  a  highly  nntritiTe 
article  of  diet,  richer  than  even  wheat  flour  in  oily  and  zutrogenooi 
matters. 

There  are  several  varieties  or  qualities  of  oatmeal :  one  of  theae  i« 
Robinson's  Patent  Groats :  this  consists  of  the  finest  narts  of  the  floor 
of  the  oat,  all  husk  and  the  outer  and  harder  parts  of  the  grain  beior 
removed ;  another  variety  is  called  ^  round  oatmeal ; '  it  consists  oiP 
the  oats  deprived  of  husk  and  ground  into  a  very  coarse  powder. 
This  description  varies  a  good  deal,  the  outer  surface  of  uie  oats 
intended  for  the  better  sorts  being  rubbed  off  by  attrition  betweui 
stones. 

In  the  preparation  of  fine  oatmeal  there  is  a  good  deal  of  refiue 
matter,  amounting  generally  to  about  one  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  entirB 
bulk  of  the  oats ;  tms  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  husk,  which  contaiu 
much  silex,  and  the  outer  part  of  the  grain,  containing  a  little  starch 
and  much  oil  and  nitrogenous  matter ;  this  is  usually  mixed  up  with 
the  commoner  descriptions  of  oatmeal,  especially  tnat  supphed  to 
workhouses. 

Lastly,  the  quality  of  oatmeal  depends  veiy  greatly  upon  that  of  the 
oat  from  which  the  meal  is  prepared. 

THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  OATXSAL. 

It  could  hardly  be  supposed  that  sufficient  inducement  exists  for 
the  sophistication  of  an  article  like  oatmeal ;  it  appears,  however,  that 
this  supposition  is  not  correct. 
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Of  Mrty  samples  of  oatmeal  submitted  to  examination  some  time 
since,  njrtsen,  or  rather  more  than  one-half,  werefotmd  to  be  aduiterated 
with  large  quantities  of  Barley  Meal.  But  oatmeal  frequently  suffers 
deterioration  in  other  ways  Desidee  by  admixture  with  barley  flour. 
One  of  these  consists  in  adding  to  it  the  investing  membraneS|  or  kusk, 
of  the  oat,  barley y  and  wheaty  technically  termed  *  rubble '  and  ^  sharps/ 
and  which  are  rejected  in  the  preparation  of  the  purer  sorts  of  oat^ 
meal,  grits  and  groats,  Scotch  ana  pearl  barley. 

A  irexy  great  difierence  exists  between  the  prices  of  oats  and  barley, 
the  latter  costing  usually  only  about  one-half  the  former.  The  induce- 
ment, therefore,  to  adulterate  oatmeal  is  very  great. 

The  following  information,  furnished  us  some  years  since  by  a  cop- 
respondent  on  whom  we  can  rely,  shows  this  article  to  be  subject  to 
systematic  adulteration.    He  writes : — 

'  Since  your  able  analyses  have  taken  place  it  has  struck  me  that 
I  may  be  aole  to  give  you  a  little  information  as  to  an  article  of  food 
which  is  adulterated  to  a  most  awfvJ  extent — yiz.,  oatmeal.  I  will 
first  mention  oatmeal  as  sent  into  tporkhouseSj  prisons^  and  charitable 
instittUums,  which  are  generally  taken  at  contract  prices.     I  enclose 

one  for  the  parish  of for  1848^  where  I  And  the  oatmeal  was  taken 

at  14*.  per  cwt.  by ;*  and  by  reference  to  my  stock-book,  I  find 

the  market  price  was  17s,  6d,  per  cwt. ;  thus  the  oatmeal  was  reduced 
Si.  6d,,  and  then  left  an  excellent  profit.  Well,  at  that  time  I  was 
trying  for  all  the  contracts  in  London,  and  could  not  succeed,  my 
prices  being  generally  about  4c8.  dearer  than  anyone's  else ;  this  was 
a  mystery  to  me.  By  accident  I  found  out  oatmeal  was  adulterated 
with  barley  flour,  which  is  bought  at  about  7s,  per  cwt ;  this  being 
mixed  with  the  oatmeal,  of  course  reduced  the  price,  I  then,  being 
as  wise  as  my  competitors,  tried,  and  have  seryed  the  aboye  work- 
house since. 

'  Now,  the  &ult  lies  here.  If  the  workhouses  were  to  take  the 
contracts  at  a  percentage  on  market  yalue^  then  they  would  get  good 
oatmeal ;  but  they  always  cut  down  the  price,  and  thus  get  an  adulte- 
rated article. 

'  You  will  see  the  prices  are  14s,y  lbs,  6J.,  I69.,  and  \7b,  ;  thus  if  a 
man  wants  to  be  honest  with  them,  they  loill  not  let  him,  I  haye  again 
and  again  wished  to  supply  at  a  percentage  on  market  yalue ;  the 
answer  I  get  is,  ^^  WeU,  we  are  very  well  satisfied,  and  have  no  com^ 
pfmnU.''' 

We  were  ourselyes  at  some  pains  to  yerify  the  statements  made 
above,  and  for  that  purpose  procured  samples  of  oatmeal  as  supplied  to 
some  of  our  unions  and  charitable  institutions ;  these,  without  excep- 
tion, we  found  on  examination  to  be  largely  adulterated  with  barley 
mealj  as  described. 

Othw  adulterations  of  oatmeal  are,  according  to  Professor  Oalyert, 
with  rice  and  maize*  He  stated,  in  his  eyidence,  already  referred  to 
elsewhere  : — '  I  haye  foimd  oatmeal,  generally  speaking,  in  fact  always, 
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mixed  with  rice  and  maize.  The  effect  is  this — it  maikes  leas  porridge ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  because  the  cook  in 
the  workhouse  must  use  a  larger  proportion  of  this  adulterated  oatmeal 
to  make  a  certain  quantity  of  porridge,  than  if  it  is  pure  oatmeaL' 

The  following  evidence  was  furnished  to  the  Oommittee  on  Adul- 
teration, in  1856,  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Glasgow,  the  editor  of  '  The 
Beformev*8  Gazette,'  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  oatmeal : — 

*  Some  few  years  ago,  when  g[eat  destitution  preTailed  in  the  West 
of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  a  large  sum  of  moner, 
amoimting  to  50,000/.  or  60,000/.,  was  devoted  to  furnishing  provisiom, 
including  oatmeal,  to  the  Highlanders.  At  that  period  information 
was  given  me  that  a  very  laige  quantity  of  that  oatmeal  was  adul- 
terated in  the  grossest  manner :  a  letter  was  sent  to  me,  which  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  publish,  and  the  contractor  who  furnished  the  meal  re- 
ferred to  in  that  letter  threatened  me  with  an  action  of  damara. 
The  case  was  tried,  and  the  contractor  found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to 
imprisonment  for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/.  The  oat- 
meal was  mixed  with  bran  and  thirds,  the  common  food  for  hones ;  * 
thirds  being  the  refuse  and  shell  of  the  wheat. 

'  To  my  amazement,'  continues  Mr.  Mackenzie, '  the  accused  brought 


forward  some  of  the  princijpal  miUers  in  Glasgow  to  swear  that  it  ym 
quite  a  common  practice  (m  fact,  one  of  the  ''  usages  '*)  of  the  trade. 
f     The  adulteration  of  oatmeal  is  not  merely  important  in  a  pecuniary, 
but  is  of  some  consequence  in  a  sanitai^  point  of  view. 

The  properties  of  oatmeal  are  thus  described  in  Pereira*8  '  Miateria 
Medica: — ^^  Oatmeal  is  an  important  and  valuable  article  of  food. 
With  the  exception  of  maize  or  Indian  com,  it  is  richer  in  oily  and  &ttT 
matter  than  any  of  the  other  cultivated  ceieal  grains,  and  its  propor- 
tion of  protein  compounds  exceeds  that  of  the  finest  English  wheatea 
flour,  so  that  both  with  respect  to  its  heat  and  fat  making,  and  its 
flesh  and  blood  making  principles,  it  holds  a  high  rank.' 

In  the  same  work  we  meet  with  the  following  account  of  horief 
meal  as  an  article  of  diet : — '  Barley  is  a  valuable  nutritive.  Con* 
sidered  in  relation  to  wheat,  it  offers  several  peculiarities.    In  the  fine 

Slace,  it  contains  much  less  protein  matter ;  m  other  words,  lees  of  the 
esh  and  blood  making  principle ;  though  Count  Rumford  considend 
barley  meal  in  soup  three  or  lour  times  as  nutritious  as  wheat  flour. 
Secondly,  its  starch  offers  more  resistance  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  in  consequence  of  its  more  difficult  solubility  in  water.  Thixdly, 
Its  husk  is  sligntly  acrid,  and  therefore  this  should  be  r^noved  fnia 
barley  intended  for  dietetical  purposes,  as  in  Scotch  and  pearl  hader. 
Fourthly,  barley  meal  is  more  laxative  than  wheat  meal.' 

Contrasting  the  two,  it  appears  that  oatmeal  possesses  coosideraUa 
dietetic  advantages  over  barley  meal. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers  tiiat  at  the 
inquest  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Wakley  on  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  poor 
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ehildien  who  fell  yictims  in  the  pest-house  at  Tooting,  the  fact  trans- 
pired that  the  oatmeal,  which  formed  so  considerable  a  part  of  their 
food,  was  extensively  adulterated  with  barley  meal. 

THE  DEIECnON  OF  THE  ASTTLTERATIOlfS  OF  OATMBAL. 

The  principal  adulterations  of  oatmeal,  as  already  noticed,  are  those 
with  the  refute  tnatter  of  oats,  of  barley^  and  even  wheats  termed 
'  rubble'  and  ^  sharps,'  and  with  barley  meal  and  rice  and  matze  flours ; 
these  adulterations  may  be  detected  without,  in  most  cases,  any  con- 
siderable diiBculty. 

On  the  detection  of  *  nibble,* — An  admixture  of  rubble  may  be 
suspected  when  the  sample  presents  a  branny  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  ;the  presence  ot  numerous  particles  of  nusk  or  bran,  as  well 
as  of  the  outer  yellow  portion  of  the  grain.  In  order,  however,  to 
ensure  certainty  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  chemistry  and  the  micro- 
scope. A  portion  of  the  article  may  be  analysed  quantitatively  for 
silicic  acid ;  the  ash  of  about  10  grammes  must  be  boiled  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  again 
taken  up  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  will  dissolve  all  but  the  siHca, 
which  must  be  washed,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

Of  course  the  percentage  of  silica  in  rubble  is  very  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  the  whole  grain. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  rubble  of  barley  meal  has  been  used  the 
starch  granules  of  that  cereal  may  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  as  also  portions  of  the  investing  membranes,  the  structures 
of  which,  so  different  from  those  of  oat,  are  described  at  p.  294,  and 
figured  at  p.  291. 

In  like  manner,  the  microscope  furnishes  the  means  of  discovering 
the  presence  of  wheat  rubble  or  sharps  in  oatmeal.  The  Starch  granules 
of  'vAieat  and  barley  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that  when  mixed 
together  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  the 
inTesting  membranes  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  described  and  figured  at 
pp.  287  and  388,  are,  however,  so  different  from  those  of  barley,  that 
tnej  afford  a  certain  means  6f  discrimination. 

On  the  detection  of  barley  meal, — The  microscope  affords  the  only 
measB  by  which  this  adulteration  can  be  discovered.  The  starch 
granules  of  oat  and  barley  have  already  been  described  and  figures 
of  them  given ;  the  differences  are  so  great,  that  a  momentary  gmnce 
^th  the  microscope  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  observer  to 
distixigaiah  genuine  oatmeal  from  that  adulterated  with  barley  meal  or 
-vrheat  flour.  The  starch  granides  of  the  oat  are  small,  angular,  and 
frequently  aggregated  into  'compound  bodies  of  a  rounded  form,  while 
those  of  barley  are  much  larger,  round,  and  flat.  But  the  main  dis- 
tinction is  furnished  by  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  investing 
membranes  comprising  the  husk. 

It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  mistake  the  starch  granules  of  wheat 
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for  tiioae  of  baf  ley ;  but  wheat  flour  is  nreiy  used  in  tlie  ttdultRatioB 
of  oatmeal ;  this  error  vomj  be  KToided  b;  &  careful  eskiuiitatKni  of  the 
portionH  of  teatra  met  with,  the  structure  of  which  in  wbeM,  bftrieT, 
and  oat  is  bo  verj  diilerent,  aa  will  appear  itora  an  eiaminatioii  of  t&e 
deaciiptioiia  and  figuies  given  under  the  article  '  Flour.' 

Pig,  io». 


OiTUSU.  •dnlMnited  with  tarlqr  mof.    kUgnlflcdlU 

On  the  detection  cfriee  and  mtttt». — Th«se  adulterationa  mar  be 
promptly  diacovered  by  means  of  the  mJcroMope,  (See  fig.  84,  p.  SOS. 
and  %.  81,  p.  302.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
ARROWROOT  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFXZOnON  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  starch  or  farisa  than  that  indicated  hy  the  name  under  which  it 
is  sold,  or  any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  substance.  Arrowroot  should  be  dis- 
tinguished rather  b^  the  name  of  the  |)lant  from  which  it  is  derived  than  by 
that  of  the  locality  m  which  it  is  grown.  Mixtures  of  more  than  one  kind  of 
arrowroot  to  be  sold  as  mixtures. 

The  tenu  '  arrowroot '  was  originally  applied  to  the  rhizome  or  root 
of  Marania  arundinacea,  in  consequence  of  its  supposed  efficacy  in 
counteracting  the  effects  of  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 

Of  late  years  the  signiiication  of  the  term  has  been  much  extended, 
and  it  is  now  employed  to  designate  almost  every  fecula  which  bears 
any  resemblance  to  true  or  Maranta  arrowroot,  no  matter  how  dissimilar 
the  plants  may  be  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

Attending  this  enlarged  use  of  the  word  arrowroot  are  certain  dis- 
advantages. Many  persons  consider  that  all  arrowroots  constitute  one 
and  the  same  article,  varying  only  in  quality,  and  according  to  the 
place  from  which  they  are  procured ;  whue  but  few  persons  are  aware 
that  there  are  several  distinct  kinds  of  arrowroot,  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent ]^lants,  great  uncertainty  and  confusion  being  thus  created. 

To  mcreaae  this  confusion,  the  word  '  genuine '  is  often  prefixed  to 
the  term  ^  arrowroot,'  and  as  there  are  several  kinds  of  arrowroot,  so 
must  there  be  several  genuine  arrowroots.  These  vary  in  value  from  a 
few  pence  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound — ^from,  m  fact,  the  value 
Gf  ^nuine  Maranta  arrowroot  to  that  of  genuine  potato  arrowroot. 
With  these  particulars  the  public  at  laige  are  but  ill  acquainted. 

The  difficulty  and  confusion  are  still  further  enhanced  by  applying 
to  the  arrowroot,  as  is  generally  done,  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  it  is  obtained ;  thus  we  have  genuine  West  Indian,  Jamaica, 
Demerara,  Bermuda,  St.  Vincent,  East  Indian,  Brazilian,  African, 
Guinea,  Sierra  Leone,  Portland,  Britiah,  and  a  variety  of  other 
arrowroots.  Some  persons  suppose  that  each  of  these  names  repre- 
sents a  different  kind  of  arrowroot ;  others  imagine  that  they  all  in- 
dicate one  and  the  same  production ;  while  the  &ct  is,  that  in  some 
cases,  as  in  that  of  East  India  arrowroot,  one  name  may  be  indiscri- 
minately applied  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  arrowroot,  and  in  others,  six 
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or  eight  names  all  signify  but  a  single  kind  or  species,  as  is  ihe 
with  West  India  arrowroot.  This  great  variety  of  names  is  objecticni- 
able^  not  merely  because  it  tends  to  confuse  the  public,  bat  beoLuse  it 
offers  to  the  fraudulent  great  facilities  for  adulteration  and  impositioOr 
of  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  they  have  not  failed  to  ayail  tbem- 
selves. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  simple ;  each  really  dietinei 
arrowroot,  that  is,  every  arrowroot  which  is  the  product  of  a  distiiict 
plant,  should  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  spedea  from  which  it 
IS  derived,  as  Maranta,  Curcuma,  Tacca,  Manihot,  Arum,  Potato 
Arrowroot,  &c. 

The  employment  of  theeCe  terms  should  not  be  optional,  but  cont- 
jmlsan/f  for  tne  better  protection  of  the  publ^  against  fraud  in  this 
article  of  food.  The  propriety  of  this  suggestion  will  become  still 
more  evident  as  we  proceed. 

We  shall  now  describe  each  kind  of  arrowroot  separately,  obeervinf^ 
of  them  all,  that  when  pure  they  are  non-nitrogemsed  substances,  and 
therefore  adapted  to  the  formation  of  the  fat  of  the  body,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  respiration  and  temperature. 

HAEAKTA  ARBOWROOT. 

Maranta  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  rhizomes  of  MartnUa  onm- 
dinaceaj  one  of  the  family  of  the  Marantacete. 

A  rhizome  is  an  undergroimd  jointed  stem  placed  horizontally  in 
the  earth,  giving  off  from  its  upper  surface  branches,  and  from  *the 
lower  radicles  or  roots ;  the  starcn  or  fecula  is  contained  in  the  Joints 
of  the  rhizome,  being  deposited  in  innumerable  minute  cells. 

The  following  account  of  its  preparation  is  given  by  Dr.  Peieiia  in 
his  '  Materia  Medica '  :— 

'  The  starch,  or  fecula,  is  extracted  from  the  roots  (tubers),  ^rhen 
these  are  about  ten  or  twelve  months  old.  The  process  is  entii^ly  a 
mechanical  one,  and  is  performed  either  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

'  In  Jamaica  it  is  procured  as  follows : — The  tubers  are  du^  op, 
well  washed  in  water,  and  then  beaten  in  large,  deep,  wooden  muitars 
to  a  pulp.  This  is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  water.  The 
whole  is  then  well  stirred,  and  the  fibrous  part  wrung  out  by  the 
bands  and  thrown  away.  The  milky  liquor  oeing  passed  through  a 
hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suffered  to  settle,  and  the  clear  water  i» 
drained  off.  At  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  a  white  mass,  which  i» 
again  mixed  with  clean  water,  and  drained ;  lastly,  the  mass  ia  dried 
on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 

'  In  Bermuda  the  roots  are  first  deprived  of  their  paper-like  8cdlfi«» 
and  then  rasped  by  a  kind  of  wheel  rasp,  and  the  fecula  well 
through  sieves  and  carefully  dried. 

*  Upon  the  Hopewell  estate,  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the 
fully  skinned  tubers!  are  washed,  then  ground  in  a  mill,  and  the  pulp 
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mshed  in  tinned  co^r  cylindrical  wuhin^mactuDM.  The  fecula 
ia  subeequentl;  dried  in  iryiag  houses.  In  order  to  obt&in  the  fecula 
free  from  impurity  purs  water  must  be  used,  end  f^reat  care  and 
tttentiOD  paid  in  eveiy  utep  of  the  proceaa.  The  akiDniDg'  or  peeling 
of  the  tabera  muet  be  performed  wiUi  great  nicety,  m  the  cuticle  con- 
tains a  Te«nous  matter,  which  imparts  colour  and  a  disagreeable  flavour 
to  the  starch.  Qermnn  ailver  palettea  are  used  for  skimming  the 
depneitsd  fscula,  and  shovels  of  the  same  metal  for  packing  the  dried 
fecula.  Th  drying  is  efected  iu  pans  covered  by  white  gauze,  to 
exclude  dust  and  insects.' 

nt.  110. 


inl7  West  iDiU*  anewKWt. 


The  root  fomiahM,  according  to  Benson,  about  26  per  cent  of 

Pure  and  unadulterated  Maianta  arrowroot  should  be  of  a  dull  and 
opaque  white  colour,  crepitatine'  or  crackling  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers,  and  treated  with  about  twice  its  w^ght  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  it  should  yield  an  opaque  paste, 

The  above  cbaiactere  and  appearances  may  all,  however,  be  assumed 
by  cartun  of  the  other  arrowroots ;  the  microacope,  therefore,  affords 
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the  only  read^  and  certain  means  of  distinguishing  this  arrovroot  from 
all  other  species,  and  these  again  from  each  other. 

CharacterB  of  the  stardi  corpuscles. — Examined  with  that  instra- 
ment  the  grannies  or  particles  of  Maranta  arrowroot  are  foand  to  }» 
usually  more  or  less  oblong  and  ovate,  but  sometimes  they  are  monel- 
shapea  or  even  almost  triangular ;  they  vary  considerably  in  sixe,  bat 
each  of  the  larger  granules  is  marked  by  a  number  of  deficate  concen- 
tric lines ;  at  the  l^oad  or  large  extremity  of  each  a  distinct  spot  10 
visible,  ordinarily  considered  to  be  a  cavity,  and  denominated  the 
*  hilum ; '  this  spot  is  sometimes  circular,  but  most  frequently  it  is  seen 
as  a  short,  sharp  line,  running  transversely  across  the  granuie ;  it  foi^ 
nishes  a  most  distinctive  feature  by  which  Maranta  arrowroot  may  b» 
at  all  times  very  readily  identified  (fig.  110). 

When  boiling  water  is  added  to  Maranta  or  any  other  arrowroot 
its  physical  condition  undergoes  a  great  and  surprising  alteration,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  clearly  traced  by  means  of  the  microscope.  A 
tablespoonful  of  arrowroot,  on  which  a  pint  of  boiling  water  ia  poured, 
immeaiately  loses  its  whiteness  and  opacity,  becomes  transparent,  and 
the  entire  of  the  water  is  as  it  were  converted  into  a  thick  and  jelly- 
like  substance.  If  a  little  of  this  be  diffused  through  cold  water,  and 
examined  with  the  ndcroscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  starch  granules 
are  altered  amazingly :  they  have  increased  to  twenty  or  thirty  times 
their  original  volume ;  they  are  more  or  less  rounded ;  the  concentric 
lines  and  the  hilum  are  obliterated ;  the  membrane  of  each  grannie  is 
.  ruptured,  and  a  panular  matter  has  escaped  from  its  interior. 

The  appellations  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  Maranta  arrow- 
root  are  very  numerous ;  their  use  ought  to  be  wholly  discoatinoed, 
for  the  reasons  already  assigned :  thus  it  is  sometimes  called  West 
India  arrowroot,  Jamaica,  Demerara,  Bermuda,  Berbioe,  St  \liioeot 
arrowroot,  &c.  The  impropriety  of  denominating  it  West  India 
arrowroot  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Maranta  plant  is 
cultivated  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies. 


CAirSkf  OB  TOF8  LBS  XOIS  ABBOWBOOT. 

Canna  eduUs,  the  plant  from  the  tubers  of  which  the  starch  known 
as  Toiu  leg  MoisiB  obtained,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Marant^K^m^ 
which  includes  Maranta  arundinacea,  or  West  India  arrowroot 

The  starch  is  obtained  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  otiier 
arrowroots ;  that  is,  the  tubers  are  rasped,  and  the  fecula  sepaxated 
from  the  pulp  by  washing,  straining,  decantation  of  the  supemfttaiil 
liquor,  and  desiccation  of  the  deposited  starch.  It  ia  imported  from 
St  Kitts. 

The  jelly  yielded  by  it  is  said  to  be  more  tenacious,  but  Ie»  clear 
and  translucent,  than  that  of  other  arrowroots. 

Owing  to  their  large  size,  the  starch  granules  exhibit  a  gliflteniog  or 
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ntioy  ftppearance ;  they  differ  from  other  dietetic  HtftrcheB  not  only 
Id  thur  much  gTMtar  dlmeiuions,  but  in  certain  other  particulars. 

Charactert  of  tht  »larch  corputclet. — Tha  granules  or  corpuscleB  are 
nearly  aU  very  large,  flat,  broad,  but  ovate ;  sometimes,  like  those  of 
East  India  airowroot,  pointed  at  the  narrow  end.  The  hilum  is 
sitjiAted  in  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  gruiiile,  and  the  rings  are 
exceedinglv  fine,  reffulw,  and  crowded  (fig-.  IID. 

The  omv  Btajch  with  which  they  are  at  all  likely  to  be  confounded 
is  that  of  the  potato ;  the  gmnulea  are,  however,  larger,  of  a  different 
shape,  being  flat,  and  the  strin  are  much  more  tegular  and  nnmerous. 


Hitgaiaed  ns  dUmet«n. 
ue  more  r^ular  than  in  potato 

CURCimA    ABBOWKOOT. 

Cnrcuma  arrowroot  is  obtained  ihim  the  tubers  of  Curcuma  angta- 
tifoiia,  QJM  of  the  family  of  the  Ziiupberactte. 

The  mode  of  its  prepaiatioQ  does  not  differ  materially  fiom  that 
prMctiaed  in  obtaining  the  lecula  Jrian  the  tubera  of  Maraata  srun* 
Jinac»a,  and  whkh  has  already  been  described. 
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Two  qualitieB  of  Oiircuma  arrowroot  are  imported  iato  this  coinrtij 
fiom  the  £Mt  Indies,  prineipallj  from  Calcutta,  a  wliite  and  a  Innni 

Tne  wliite  is  the  best ;  the  powder,  wheo  preesed  Wween  the 
fingers,  feels  leaa  firm,  and  does  not  crepitate  lo  the  same  extent  tt 
MarantB  arrowroot ;  the  two  speciea  can,  however,  be  distiiqniiibcd 
from  each  other  otilv  with  certainty  hj  meaiiB  of  the  miaroecope. 

CAaraeten  of  the  itarch  corpufclM.— Examined  with  that  ioKn- 
ment,  the  gcfmiuee  appeax  elongated,  and  an  irre^'ularlT  ovate;  beiif 
flat,  thej  present  but  little  latml  shading ;  the  luies  w^ch  mark  tb» 

ng.  111. 


L  amwjvntmtnaonij  aanonuQBHn  iwat 


Hurface  are  toleiablj  distinct,  but  the;f  describe  sennenta  of  ctrclec  oaIt, 
and  the  hilum,  which  is  usuallj  verj  indistinct  and  sometimee  inTisib^ 
ie  placed  at  the  narrow  extfemity  of  each  grannie.  In  uie  the  par- 
ticles vary  considerablj',  bat  many  of  them  much  exceed  the  la^wt 
contained  in  Haranta  arrowroot  (tig.  112). 

Curcnina  arrowroot,  therefore,  is  dialincuished  from  Uaianta 
Toot  by  tlie  size  and  form  of  the  granules,  the  poBidoo  of  Aa 
1,  and  the  incomplete  rings  seen  on  the  sur&cee  of  the  grkimlca. 
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Curcuma  arrowroot  is  commonly  called  East  India  arrowroot,  the 
same  name  being  sometimes  applied  to  Maranta  arrowroot  cultivated  in 
the  East,  and  sent  to  this  country;  we  have  thus  two  distinct  species 
of  arrowroot,  of  different  qualities  and  value,  confounded  together 
under  one  name. 

TACGA  ARROWBOOT. 

Tacca  arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  tubers  of  Tacca  oceamca,  a 
native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  after  the  chief  of  which,  Tahiti  or 
Otaheite,  it  is  usually  designated. 

Pig.  118. 


Taoca  arrowroot,  called  nsoally  Tahiti  or  Otaheite  arrowroot.    Drawn  with 
the  Oamera  Lndda,  and  magnifled  230  diameters. 

According  to  Ellis,^  it  grows  on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the 
,  or  on  the  sides  of  tiie  lower  mountains. 

In  Pereira's  '  Elemente  of  Materia  Medica '  the  following  account 
10  given  of  the  preparation  of  the  fecula : — *  At  Tahiti  this  is  procured 

Swashing  the  tubers,  scraping  ofif  their  outer  sMn,  and  then  reducing 
an  to  a  pulp  by  friction  on  a  kind  of  rasp,  made  by  winding  coarse 

^  '  Polynesian  Researches.' 
BB 
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twine  (formed  of  tlie  cocoa-nut  fibre)  regularly  round  a  board.'  The 
pulp  is  washed  with  sea  water  through  a  deye,  made  of  the  fibrous  web 
which  protects  the  young  frond  of  the  cocoa-nut  pahn.  The  stnioad 
liquor  is  received  in  a  wooden  trough,  in  which  &e  fecula  is  deponted; 
and  the  supernatant  liquor  being  poured  off,  the  sediment  is  fomed 
into  balls,  which  are  dried  in  the  sun  for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hoota, 
iken  broken  and  reduced  to  powder,  which  is  sjoead  out  in  the  am 
to  diT.' 

Ijacca  arrowroot  is  a  white,  starch-like  powder,  having  a  shghth 
musty  odour. 

dharacters  of  the  starch  corpuscles. — ^The  granules  resemble  aone- 
what  those  of  sago  meal,  but  are  very  much  smaller ;  when  viewed 
sideways,  they  are  muller-shaped,  with  truncate  or  dihedral  bases, 
and  when  seen  endwa3r8  they  appear  circular,  and  occasionally  anguhr 
or  polyhedral.  The  rings  are  few  and  indistinct,  and  the  hilum  cv- 
cular,  sometimes  fissured  in  a  stellate  manner  (%.  113). 

Tacca  arrowroot  was  sold  in  London  for  some  years,  in  ^adaigee« 
as  ^arrowroot  prepared  by  the  native  converts  of  the  nuiwioMiy 
stations  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.'  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  t» 
^  Williams^s  arrowroot,'  after  the  missionaiy  of  that  name. 

The  slightly  musty  odour  which  it  usually  possesses  shows  tiist  h 
is  not  in  general  prepared  with  quite  the  same  amount  of  care  u  is 
bestowed  on  Maranta  arrowroot. 

HAiriHOT  ARROWROOT. 

The  fiour  or  farina  of  Manihot  vtxUmma,  the  plant  which  ju^ 
^tapioca,'  is  sometimes  imported  into  this  country  under  the  Dsme  d 
*  Brazilian  arrowroot.' 

To  the  application  of  the  word  arrovrroot  to  the  fecula  of  this 
plant  there  exists  no  objection,  since  it  resembles  closely  the  otbff 
arrowroots  in  its  properties. 

Manihot  utiUssima,  the  Oassava  or  tapioca  plant,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  fecula  is  first  obtained,  and  subsequently  converted  isto 
the  substance  called  tapioca,  will  be  found  described  in  the  wfoei 
upon  *  Tapioca.' 

Characters  of  the  starch  corpusdes, — ^Manihot  arrowroot,  lihe  tk 
other  kinds  already  described,  may  be  distinguished  by  the  sue,  Iboit 
and  other  characters  of  its  constituent  granules,  which  resembb  aoo»- 
what  closely  those  of  Tacca  arrowroot,  but  are  considerably  anallo. 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  granules,  which  exhibit  a  circular  ovtHw. 
as  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microscope :  Uie  hilum  is  usuaUj  fi«iaiei 
(fig.  119). 

1  EUifl  states  that  the  rind  of  the  root  is  scraped  off  by  a  cowrie  shdl,  a4 
the  root  then  gyrated  on  a  piece  of  coral. 
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POTATO  ABHOWROOT. 

Potato  flour,  or  urowroot,  somatiniM  called  Britith  or  Sngliih 
arrowroot,  is  prepared  hy  ragpiog  and  grinding  the  well-cleejised 
tubers  of  Solanum  tuberomm  into  a  pulp.  TliU  is  repeated!;  washed, 
and  the  water  sti^ned  through  a  sieve,  which  contains  the  cellular 
tissue,  and  allows  the  starch  to  pass  through.  After  a  time  the  starch 
is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  is  aguu  well  washed,  and 
finall;  dried. 

ng.  114. 


Potato  starch  fon  ^ 

which  crackles  lihe  genuine  Haranta  arrowroot  when  preesed  D 
the  fingers. 

Character*  of  the  ttarch  eorputcht. — The  ginniileB  vary  greatlj  in 
aixe  and  shape :  some  are  verj  small  and  circular,  others  lai^,  ovate, 
or  oj'st«r4haped.  The  larger  gianoles  exhibit  uomerous  veir  distinct 
concentric  rings,  and  the  nilum,  which  is  small,  but  well  defined,  is 
situated  in  the  narrow  extremi^  of  each  ffranule ;  not  unfrequently 
gnuiules  may  be  observed  of  an  oval  form,  divided  by  a  fine  line  into 
two  portions  or  segments,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  hilum. 
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We  have  noticed  the  same  compound  granule  in  some  of  the  otiier 
arrowroots,  particularly  the  Tacca  species. 

The  granules  of  potato  arrowroot  differ  from  those  of  the  prevKwdv 
described  starches  in  their  lai^r  size,  in  their  form,  and  in  the  nomlia 
and  distinctness  of  the  concentric  rings  which  eadi  granule  praseoU 
to  view  (fig.  114). 

No  means  exist  by  which  potato  arrowroot  may  be  distingaifllwd 
so  satisfactorily  as  by  the  microscope ;  yet  it  is  proper  to  state,  it  hai 
been  observed  that  this  substance  is  acted  upon  by  certain  reagento 
in  a  manner  different  from  Maranta  arrowroot.  Mixed  with  twice  ita 
weight  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  Maranta  arrowroot  yieldi 
an  opaque  paste ;  whereas  that  formed  with  potato  arrowroot  is  taoe- 
parent  and  jelly-like.  When  boiled  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid 
the  latter  evolves  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  disagreeable  oaour,  whk^ 
is  not  ^e  case  with  the  former  when  treated  in  the  same  mamnr. 
Lastiy,  alcohol  extracts  from  potato  flour  an  acrid  oil,  not  CQUtaiDed 
in  the  fecula  of  the  Maranta  plant. 

Potato  arrowroot  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  starches  regarded  at 
arrowroots,  the  retail  price  varying  from  4d.  to  6^.  per  pound.  Al- 
though a  cheap  and  useful  article  of  diet,  it  is  of  course  in&riorfS 
Maranta  arrowroot,  the  inferiority  bein^  in  part  due  to  the  want  d 
sufficient  care  and  nicety  in  its  preparation. 

XAIZB  ABBOWBOOT. 

A  very  excellent  arrowroot  is  larofely  prepared  from  Zea  makj  tsd 
sold  under  the  name  of  comjlour  (ng.  81). 

BICE    ABBOWBOOT. 

Another  description  of  arrowroot  which  has  recently  come  mack 
into  use  is  prepared  from  rice,  Oriza  iotiva,  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
rice  flour.    It  is  laigely  manu&ctured  by  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Oofantt 

(Pg^  84). 

ABI7X  ABBOWBOOT. 

Arum  arrowroot  is  procured  from  the  tubers  of  Arum  fnaeuUhm, 
the  common  'cuckoo  pint/  'wake  robin,'  and  ' lords  and  ladies:* 
it  is  prepared  chiefly  in  Portland  island ;  hence  it  is  generally  eaUed 
'  Portland  arrowroot.' 

The  mode  of  its  preparation  is  very  similar  to  that  adopted  wiA 
the  other  arrowroots ;  the  tubers  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  the  fotf 
repeatedly  washed,  and  the  vmter  subsequently  strained.  Aa  ^ 
tuoers  are  very  acrid,  great  care  is  required  in  the  washing  and  atzaiB- 
ing,  so  that  the  acridity  may  be  completely  removed. 

Characters  of  starch  oorptudes, — llie  stfurch  gianulea  of  Aram  azvow- 
root  are  very  small,  and,  except  in  size,  they  resemble  very  doae^ 
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those  of  Tacea  airowroot ;  but  this  difference  is  sufficiently  constant  and 
consideiable  to  ensure  the  ready  identification  of  the  two  kmds 
(fig.  116). 

Strictly  spealdngy  the  word  arrowroot  may  be  applied  to  eyery 
pure  starch,  tnat  is,  eyery  article  consisting  only  of  starch  the  produce 
of  one  plant.  Now  pure  starch  may  be  obtained  from  nearly  any 
grain  or  plants  containing  starch  in  considerable  amount,  as  from  wheat, 
rytj  &c. ;  hence  we  may  haye  arrowroot  procured  from  each  of  the 
gnons  named  as  well  as  a  yariety  of  others. 

Fig.  116. 


*«'*'    oji   ej© 


Arum  anowroot,  oommonly  called  *  Portland  arrowroot.'    Drawn  with  the 
Oamera  Lndda,  and  magnifled  340  diameters. 

TEB  ADULXERATIONS  OF  ABBOWBOOT. 

The  adulterations  to  which  arrowroot  is  subject  consist,  first,  in 
tbe  mixinff  together  of  arrowroots  of  different  kinds  and  of  different 
commerci^  yalue ;  and,  second,  in  the  admixture  with  genuine  arrow- 
root of  other  starches  not  usually  recognised  as  arrowroot,  and  of 
low  price ;  occasionally  starches  not  arrowroots  are  substituted  for 
arrowroot. 

The  adulterations  of  arrowroot  are  usually  practised  at  home.   From 
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evidence  kindly  funushed  us  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Old  Oavendiah  Street, 
it  appears,  howeyer,  that  not  unfrequentiy  it  is  mixed  with  uMa 
starches,  as  those  of  potato  and  sago,  in  the  West  Indies. 

JReeults  of  the  examination  of  tmnplea. — Qi  fifty  samples  of  snow- 
root  subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  no  less  than  twenlf-tn 
were  adulterated. 

In  tixteen  samples  the  adulteration  consiBted  in  the  addition  ofs 
single  article,  much  cheaper  in  price,  and  very  inferior  in  qusHty,  to 
genuine  arrowroot,  this,  m  ten  instances,  being  potato fiour ;  in  ist^ 
Mgo  meal )  and  in  one  case  ttqnoca  starch. 

In  five  samples  it  consisted  in  the  employment  of  two  difoHit 
articles,  potato  fiour  and  sago  meal. 

In  ttoo  instances  three  different  starches  were  employed  in  tiie  adul- 
teration— ^viz.,  potato  fiour  J  sago  mealy  and  tapioca  starch  or  fecula. 

Ten  of  the  arrowroots  contained  scarcely  a  particle  of  oemim 
Maranta  or  West  Indian  arrowroot,  for  which  they  were  sold  Oh 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  sago  fneal\  two  of  potato  fiour  tad 
sago  fneal ;  two  of  potato  fiour,  sago  meal,  and  tapioca  ^arvh ;  om  of 
tapioca  starch ;  and  four  were  composed  entirely  of  potato  arrowrod 
or  starch. 

THB  DETECTION  OF  THE  ASULTEBATIGira  OF  ARBOWBOOT. 

The  adulterations  practised  upon  arrowroot  are  all  of  them  readily 
discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  structure  and  characters  of  potato  starch  have  already  been 
described  and  figured  at  p.  871 ',  those  of  sago  are  so  at  p.  S76,  aod 
of  tapioca  at  p.  379.  The  granules  of  sago  starch  are  of  conaidenUe 
size,  either  ovate  or  more  usually  somewhat  muller-shaped,  rounded  si 
one  extremity,  the  otiier  being  truncated  or  else  terminating  ia  t 
dihedral  summit ;  the  hilum  is  placed  in  the  larger  and  rounded  part 
of  the  granule,  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  distinct  ring,  and  is  ciiealsr, 
cracking  frequentiy  in  a  radiate  manner  (fig.  116). 

The  strong  inducement  which  exists  to  substitute  potato  starch  aad 
sago  meal  for  the  better  descriptions  of  arrowroot  wiU  be  evident 
when  it  is  known  that  these  starches  may  be  purchased  wholesale  at 
something  like  2d,  per  lb.,  while  as  much  as  2s,  6d,  and  even  9$.  6^ 
is  charged  for  the  articles  so  often  falsely  denominated  West  Indis 
arrowroot. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SAGO  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DBFINITION  OF  ADULTERATIOV. 

Any  otlier  stareh  or  farina  than  that  of  the  sago  plant,  or  any  added  vegetable 

or  mineral  subatancee. 

Thb  fuinaceoos  substance  known  as  mgo  is  olstained  from  the  pith 
of  the  stems  of  several  kinds  of  palm,  as  the  following : — SaguB  rumpkUj 
S,fanmferaj  S.  rapMaf  S,  laemtf  and  S,  genuina,  Tnese  palms  stow  in 
the  islandB  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Madagascar,  and  New  Guinea. 

Sago  is  also  obtained  from  Cycaa  circinaUs  and  CycaB  revoluta, 
which  grow  in  China  and  Japan,  it  is  thus  prepared : — The  pith  is 
stiired  up  with  water  on  sieves.  The  starch  is  thus  washed  out,  and, 
subsiding  from  the  water,  is  collected,  partially  dried,  granulated  by 
being  passed  through  sieves,  and  finally  dried  either  in  tiie  air,  or  in 
ovens  at  a  temperature  of  60^  C,  whereby  the  starch  granules  become 
altered  in  form,  and  the  grains  are  rendered  somewhat  translucent. 
The  specific  gravity  of  sago  varies  from  0*670  to  0*776. 

Saffo  is  prepared  in  the  forms  of  raw  sago  mealf  sago  Jlovr,  and 
sevOTal  kinds  of granvMed  sago,  as  wkke,  red,  hroion  rea,  brown,  and 
pearl  sago. 

Haw  sago  meal  is  procured  in  the  Moluccas  as  follows : — When 
sufficiently  mature  the  tree  is  cut  down  near  the  root,  divided  into 
pieces  six  or  seven  feet  long,  each  of  which  is  split  down  the  middle ; 
the  pith  is  then  extracted,  and,  with  an  instrument  of  bamboo  or  hard 
wood,  is  reduced  to  powder  like  sawdust ;  it  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
the  mixture  strained  through  a  sieve  which  retains  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  pith.  The  strained  liquor  contains  the  fiuina,  which,  after  being 
deposited,  is  washed  once  or  twice,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Sago  JUmr  is  prepared  from  sago  meal  by  repeated  sifting  and 
washing  \  it  is  also  usually  bleached  by  means  of  cnloride  of  lime. 

In  tke  countries  in  which  ssto  pahns  are  produced  the  pith  is  eaten, 
and  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Moluccas,  it  consti- 
tutes their  staff  of  life. 

CharaeUart  of  the  starch  corpuscles, — The  &rina  or  starch  of  sago, 
examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  granules  of  con- 
siderable size  and  elongated  form,  being  usually  rounded  at  one  end 
which  is  the  laiger,  and,  owing  to  the  mutual  pressure  of  the  particles, 
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tnmcate  at  the  other  eztreniitj',  the  hilum,  when  perfect,  is  ciicukt; 
but  it  is  often  cracked,  when  it  appears  as  a  slit,  cron,  oi  lUr. 
SuTTOUcding  the  hilum,  a  few  indistinct  rings  ma;  usuaUj  be  percdTHl 
in  some  of  the  granuleg.  Examined  with  the  (MlariRcope,  the  pu- 
ticles  usiuJlj  exhibit  a  bla<^  croea,  the  hilum  being  the  ceutn  (fig. 
116). 


THE  ADITLIEBATIOIIS  OF  B 


The  principal  adulteration  of  sago  flonr  and  of  granulated  ofo  ft 
with  potato  starch.  Frequently  a  faditioiu  eago  prepued  from  i»ttlo 
starch  is  aubatituted  for  true  eago. 


Bioo  XoTth.    UsgnUed  32*  dlunMera. 


Poreira  has  the  following  ramarks  in  relation  to  focritious  ufo:— 
'  This  is  prepared  in  both  Oennanj  and  in  France,  at  GestUlj  f^ 
Paris,  wiUi  potato  atarch.     It  occurs  both  white  and  coloured. 

I  have  two  kinds  of  white  factitious  sapo,  one  small  grained,  ti* 
grains  of  which  are  scarcelj  ao  larjre  aa  white  muatwd  »eed»i  A| 
other  large  grained,  the  grains  of  which  are  intermediate  in  m*  »■ 
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tween  white  mustard  seeds  snd  coriander  seeds.  Tlie  first  I  met 
-with  iu  English  commerce ;  for  the  other  I  em  indebted  to  Professor 
GuihouTt. 

'  I  have  also  two  kinds  of  coloui«d  factitious  sago,  both   lai^ 

eined ;    one  red,'  the  other  brownish,'  snd  somewbat  reeembliug 
wnish  pearl  sago.' 

Pereiia  slso  states  that  he  received  from  Prof.  Ouibourt  samples 
of  3agou  des  Maldives  de  Planche,  donn^  pur  lui,'  and  'Sagou  de  la 
ifouveUe  Guin^,  donn^  par  lui,'  and  that  he  found  them  to  be  facti- 
tious sagos  jserared  from  potato  starch.  The  plains  of  the  New  Guinea 
sago  were  Inisht  red  on  ooe  side  and  whitish  on  the  other. 

RtitUU  of  the  examiaatum  of  tamplet. — Of  iUrij/  samples  of  granu- 


et  Diwmlet  ot  Baoo.  sltend  by  bant,  u  in  Butaog  tfwnliAd  taft. 


l&ted  sago  Bubntitted  to  esamination,  rfw  were  found  to  be  factitioiu, 
•ad  to  consist  oi  potato  JUnir. 

'  '  Tfai)  ia  perhipi  th«  kind  mentloaed  bv  Flaoche,  u  bduir  fiUified  saico 
eolonrcd  with  enehin*.!.'  '  ^* 
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TEE  SEIBCnOK   OF  THX  ASULTSRATIOn  OF  BISO. 

The  microscope  can  alone  detect  the  KdultemtioDS  of  ngo  floor  ud 
granulated  sago,  and  eepeciallj  can  diatuguinh  &ctitioiia  Eroni  ^im> 
sago.  The  charactnis  of  tago  starch  have  alieadj  been  deKribcd  ud 
"      - '   -  B  also  have  those  of  potato,  at  p.  371 ;  in  granulated  a 


whether  I 


vhethertmeorfalse,  the  granules  are  of  course  iDucli  altered  (fig.  ll'j 
those  of  potato  are  swollen,  irreffular  in    ' 

and  the  8tri»  efeced,  &c.  (fig.  118). 


e  of  potato  are  swollen,  irreffular  in  shape,  sometime*  ruftURd, 


mpoKil  of  iwtaCD  Jbur.    Mscnifled  MS  Ui 
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CHAPTER  XVI . 
TAPIOCA  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 


Kaj  otIicT  ttarcfa  or  (kriiu  tbui  tbit  of  Tapioca,  or  uiy  added  vegetable  or 
mineral  tnbaUnces. 

The  uticlea  known  u  Caaaava  m«eJ  and  bread,  Caesava,  Tapioca, 
01  BiaxUiaii  arrowroot  and  Tapioca,  are  obtained  from  different  species 


«  oE  KinHOi  cnuBemj,  or  Topioa.    Uagnlfled  32i  dUmeten. 
of  the  geuoB  Mamhot,  -oiie  of  the  £upiorbiacae.     One  of  tHeee  is 
JU.  iitUtmma,  tlie  bitt«r  Casaava,  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  where,  as  well 
aa  in  other  ports  of  South  Amenca,  it  is  cultivated. 
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The  staich  ia  Eissociiited  in  tlie  Iei^  tuberous  root  with  s  poiionMi 
mill^  juice  containing  hydrocjanic  acid  ani  a  bitter  &crid  prindple. 

Another  spfcieB  is  MtmViot  Aipi,  or  sweet  Oumts,  the  juioeoT^ 
root  of  which  is  not  poisonoufi. 

A  third  speciee  is  M.  Jampha,  Hie  root  of  which  ia  ako  deixal  of 
poisonous  properties. 

Cassava  meal  is  pr^iared  Bs  well  from  tlie  Intter  or  poiBODona  qaoM 
as  the  sweet  and  innocuous;  the  root  is  grated,  and  the  pulp;  ma 
Buhjucted  to  pressure  in  bags  under  water  to  ffet  rid  of  the  juice;  tk 
residue  is  gpread  out  on  iron  plates  in  lajets  of  one  or  two  inchn  ii 


Bmptajed  In  Itt 

thickness,  and  is  dried  into  cakes,  when,  aiter  being  pounded,  it  con- 
atitutee  Cnuava  meal,  and  of  this  the  bread  ia  made. 

The  expressed  juice  deposits  Bfteratimethe&riDaorBluch,wlt)eh 
in  this  state  is  called  tapioca  meal,  and  this,  after  being  dried  upunbot 
plates,  constitutes  granular  tapioca. 

ClmracteTi  of  the  ^areh  corpBtclet, — Examined  under  the  iniao- 
scope,  the  granules  are  seen  to  be  of  small  size,  for  the  most  part  nagiei 
but  sometimes  and  in  the  plant  itself  always  onited  into  ccmponad 
grains,  each  composed  of  two,  three,  or  four  granulea.    Hanee,  hto 
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those  of  sago,  they  are  usually  muller-shaped,  although  when  seen 
endways  they  appear  circular ;  the  hilum  is  distinct.  No  differences 
have  been  observed  in  the  characters  of  the  starch  of  bitter  and  sweet 
Cassava. 

Manihot  arrowroot  is  usually  imported  into  this  country  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

The  fiirina  or  starch  deposited  from  the  milky  fluid,  after  being 
carefully  washed  and  dried  without  the  employment  of  heat,  constitutes 
Manihot  or  BraanUan  arrowroot.  In  the  manufacture  of  tapioca,  the 
meal  while  moist  is  heated  and  then  dried  on  hot  plates ;  this  treat- 
ment, of  course,  causes  the  starch  granules  to  swell,  and  many  of  them 
to  burst ;  they  at  the  same  time  adhere  together  in  small  irregular 
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Manihot  arrowroot  or  starch  is  occasionally  adulterated  by  admix- 
ture with  other  starches,  as  those  of  Mgo  and  potato, 

R&mUs  oftht  examination  of  Bamples, — Of  twenty^hree  samples  of 
tapioca  examined,  two  were  ascertained  to  consist  of  9ago^  and  one  of 
pAato  starch, 

Manihot  starch  is  more  frequently  used  as  an  adulterant,  especially 
of  Maranta  arroveroot,  than  it  is  itself  adalterated. 

THB  DBTHOnON  OF  THB  ADIFLTERATIONB  OV  TAPIOOA. 

The  only  means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  of  Manihot  arrow- 
root, and  of  tapioca,  is  fumishMl  by  the  microscope ;  with  that  instru- 
ment their  detection  is  rendered  easy  and  certain.  The  characters  of 
aago  ttarrh  are  described  and  figured  at  p.  376,  and  those  of  potato 
starch  At  ^,  371. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

PROPRIETARY  ALIMENTARY  PREPARATIONS. 

The  articles  referred  to  under  the  aboTe  head  beiiur  piopnetarr, 
and  there  being  no  recognised  receipts  or  formularies  for  their  oam- 
position,  they  do  not  properly  come  under  the  head  of  artidea  of  otm- 
sumption  liable  to  adulteration.  Nerertheless^  the  public  will  doubt- 
less oe  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the  chief 
of  these  articles,  especially  those  which  are  described  as  bein|r  posseaeed 
of  almost  miraculous  powers  of  curing  diseeM,  and  which  are  sold 
under  certain  high-sounding  names,  and  some  of  them  at  exorbstam 
prices.  Until  the  microscope  was  applied  by  omnBelves  to  the  discri- 
mination of  different  vegetable  substances,  it  was  not  possible  to  hare 
determined,  by  any  known  means,  the  composition  of  many  of  the  pi«- 
parations  about  to  be  noticed. 

The  following  examinations  were  made  some  years  since,  and  it  i^ 
probable  that  some  of  the  preparations  named  are  no  more  to  be  met 
with: — 

Ervalemta,    Sold  at  2<.  9<i.  per  lb. 

A  sample  of  this  article,  examined,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  tkt 
French  or  German  lentil,  with  a  substance  resembling  mane,  or  JntUmm 
cam  meal. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  farina  of  a  grass  called  '  Dari/  ^  Dozra,* 
&c.,  has  been  discovered  in  either  Ervalenta  or  Bevalenta. 

We  have  succeeded  in  procuring  a  sample  of  this  artide,  and  find 
it  to  resemble  very  closely  maize  in  structure. 

'  Dari'  is  occasionally  imported  into  this  country,  and  sold  at  about 
twenty-four  shillings  per  quarter,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  rather  moie 
than  one  halfpenny  per  pound. 

We  received  m>m  Dr.  Pereira,  some  time  previous  to  his  decease^ 
the  following  information  respecting  '  Durra.' 

'  Dart  I  suspect  means  Ihtrra,  also  spelt  Dauraj  Dora,  &c  It  is 
a  com  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  the  HokuM  Durra  satimu  of  Forskal,  the  Sorghum  vuigare  of 
other  writers. 

'  Its  meal  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  Indian  com.  Now,  it 
notice,  that  a  German  microscopist  recently  stated  that  he  found  the 
qieal  of  Indian  com  in  ervalenta^  or  revalenta,  I  forget  which.  Did  he 
mistake  it  for  the  Sorghum  P ' 
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For  description  and  figuie  of  Duira,  see  p.  328,  and  %.  101. 

Revalenta.    Sold  at  the  same  rate  as  the  Ervalenta. 

Three  samples  of  this  article  were  examined:  one  consisted  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  r^  or  ArMan  lentil  and  barley  flow  \  the  second,  of  the 
same  ingredients  mixed  with  sugar ;  and  the  third  sample  consisted  of 
tiie  ArMan  lentU  and  barley  flour,  with  the  addition  of  saline  matter, 
chiefly  mU  ;  it  also  possessed  a  peculiar  taste,  as  though  flavoured  witfi 
ceUty  seed, 

Butler  8f  M^CuUocKi  Prepared  LentU  Powder^  1«.  ^.  per  lb.,  was 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  French  w  Oerman  lentil, 

Arabian  Revalenta,  \s,  per  lb.,  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  lentil 
pofwder,  probably  of  the  yellow  and  red  lentil  mixed. 

Patent  FUmr  of  Lentils,  Is.  per  lb.  Two  samples  of  this  article 
were  examined:  one  consisted  of  the  red  lentil  And  wheat  flour,  and 
the  other  of  the  same  species  of  lentil  and  barley  flotir. 

Lentils  belong  to  the  natural  family  of  plants,  Leguminoste,  which 
includes  the  sev^^  kinds  of  beans  and  peas ;  they  resemble,  to  a  very 
great  extent,  in  colour,  structure,  taste,  and  properties,  the  common 
pea ;  so  ^reat,  indeed,  is  the  similarity  in  oiganisation,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate  between  them,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

Lentils,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  all  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  nitro- 
genised  matter,  in  the  form  of  Legumin, 

The  composition  of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  tables : — 


Water 

Starch,  dextrin,  and  sugar    . 
Legumin        .... 
Fatty  matter 

OUulose        .... 
Mineral  matter 

Poggiale. 

Air^dried  and  shelled 

green  Peas. 

Poggiale. 

Air>dried  common  white 

field  Beane 

12-7 

57-7 

21-7 

1-9 

8-2 

2-8 

19-3 

46-4 

22-8 

2-7 

6-2 

8-6 

100-0 

100-0 

Lentil    (Freflenloa.) 

Water 140 

Starch 85-5 

Gum 7*0 

Sugar 1*5 

Legumin 25-0 

Fat 2-5 

Cellulosie,  Pectin,  dec 12*0 

Mineral  matter 2*5 


100-0 
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Wlien  tsken  sa  an  article  of  diet,  lentil*,  peu,  ftnd  beaiu  ue  Icmd 
by  moat  to  be  Mmewhat  difficult  of  digotioii,  to  occuion  dtatenuon 
aid  flatulency,  and  to  be  alig-htl;  aperient.  These  propertiea  and  ctl«ii 
are  so  aimilar  in  the  case  of  each,  that  it  is  almoet  impoasible  to  diaw 
an;  decided  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  admixtore  of  barley  and  other  floura  with  lentil  powder  iinn 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  aa  adulteration,  siuce  the  ccet  of  hah] 
flour  exceeds  that  of  the  lentiL 

The  object  of  this  mixture  is  chieflv  to  diminish  the  itiosit 
flarour  of  the  lentils,  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  many. 


Eztremee  meet :  lentils,  being  somewhat  chwper  than  peas,  an 
supplied  to  many  of  our  workhouMS,  to  be  used  in  the  prepaiatioa  « 
soup,  Ac  Thus  tbey  are  not  only  (mnsumed  by  paupers,  nit  hy  tb* 
rich,  the  chief  difierence  being  that  the  latter  fi«quently  pay  ?*-  ^ 
per  pound  for  them. 

As  the  cost  of  most  of  the  prepared  lentil  powders,  sold  as  Ern- 
lenta,  Benlenta,  &C.  forma  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  their  use,  af 
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posJDg  that  in  any  respect  it  is  deBimUe  that  they  should  be  ,more 
ireneraUy  coosiim«d,  we  have  framed  the  two  followii^  receipts, 
whereby  a  considerable  saving  of  eipenee  may  be  eflect«d : — 


o  a  uniform  poviler. 


an.ituch  gniDiUeeaf  thoAjueiA*:  lentil  vnne  Ioobf,  olhm  Ij-lng  !n  tbacdla 

The  red  lentil  may  be  obtained  of  almost  everr  corn-chandler,  at 
about  4d.  per  quart :  ^e  coat  of  a  pound  of  our  ^ralentA  would  be 
about  2d.  per  pound  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  clear,  Irom  the  analyseo 
-which  we  hnTe  given  above,  that  whatever  may  be  the  advanta^fes 
posaessed  bv  the  much-vaunted  Ervaientas,  Eevalentas,  4c.,  our  article 
must  coDlain  them  all, 

2iul  Rtcopt. 
P™  floor ,  .        .        2  llw. 
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Being  Bftlisfled  that  lentila  and  peas  do  not  differ  in  theit  pto~ 
pertieB  to  any  p«at  extent,  -vro  have  devised  the  above  receipt  to  niwi 
those  cases  in  wbirh  any  dilGcult;  ma;  be  met  with  ia  procuring  ihr 
red  lentil,  whict,  however,  is  now  verj  commonly  Kept  bv  ton 
chandlers. 

The  characters  of  lentil  flour,  and  the  compoaition  of  &valenta. 
Revalenta,  and  of  Leath's  AJimentarr  Faiina,  are  eidiibited  in  the 
engravings  (tigs.  122  and  123). 

From  the  several  preparatjons  of  lentil  flour  noticed,  we  will  pus 
on  to  describe  certain  other 

FARnrACEOua  foods. 
Gnrdiner't  Alimentary  Prrpm-atiim  consisted  of  ^-ery  finely  ground 


Lfoth't  Alimtntary  Farina,  or  SomieopatAic  FariruKfout  /W.  oa- 
aisted  ptincipally  of  rc/itatjlour,  slightly  baked,  aweetened  with  m/^- 
together  wjtn  potato  itanh,  Indian  com  meal,  had  tapioai. 

Stmotina  consists  in  some  cases  of  the  gtutea  of  wheat  mixed  wit" 
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a  proportion  of  wheat  flour ;  in  others,  of  certain  descriptions  of  wheat 
flour  only,  rich  in  gluten. 

Bullock^s  SemoUt  consisted  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a  proportion 
of  toheat  starch, 

Pmnce  Arthur's  Farinaceous  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  baked 
wheat  flimr. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Food  was  composed  entirely  of  potato 
flour. 

Hards'  Farinaceous  Flour,  of  tcheat  jtofuvy  baked. 

Mmdmans  Nutritious  Farina  consisted  entirely  of  potato  flour 
artificially  coloured  of  a  pink  or  rosy  tint,  the  colouring  matter  being 
probably  rose  pink. 

BradefCs  Farinaceous  Food  consisted  of  w/te(U  flour,  baked. 

Bauer's  Soojie  was  composed  of  xoheat  flour,  sweetened  with  sugar, 

Baster's  Con^pounded  Farina  possessed  a  similar  cotnposition, 

Jones's  Patent  Flour  consisted  of  tcheat  flour,  tartaric  acid,  and 
carbonate  of  soda. 

Plumbe's  Improved  Farinaceous  Food  was  compoEed  of  bean  or  pea 
flour,  with  a  little  Tacca  arroioroot,  some  potato  flour,  and  a  very  little 
Maranta  arrowroot, 

LAstly,  Palmer's  Vitaroborant  consisted  of  a  mixture,  sweetened 
with  sugar,  of  the  red  or  Arabian  lentil  and  wheat  flour. 

The  public  are  now  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  relation 
which  exists  between  the  high-sounding  titles  bestowed  on  many  of 
the  preparations  noticed  in  this  report,  their  actual  composition,  and 
the  properties,  so  loudly  Taunted,  alleged  to  be  possessed  by  them ; 
they  will  also  be  able  to  judge  somewhat  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
pocEst  is  made  to  suflcr  through  these  health-restoring,  life-pro- 
longing, easily  digestible  articles  and  compoimds. 

THE  DBTECTION    OF  THE  COMPOSITIOK  OF  PROPRIBTART 
ALIMEXTART  PREPARATIONS. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  only  means  by  which  the  composition 
of  these  articles  iA  to  be  determined  is  afforded  by  the  microscope. 
Bv  this  instrument  the  starches  of  the  several  floiurs  and  arrowroots 
of  "which  they  are  composed  can  all  be  identified.  The  characters  of 
nearly  all  these  have  already  been  described  and  figured. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 
MILK  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEBATIOX. 

In  MiUL'-kny  foreign  animal,  vegf'table,  or  mineral  mbrtanoe»  or  addtd 
water ;  or  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  fatty  matter  or  cream. 

in  Cream. — Casein  bevond  8  per  cent.,  water  over  66  per  cent^  or  any  fordp 
substance  whatever ;  it  siiould  not  yield  a  less  proportion  than  85  percent,  of 
fatty  matter. 

Milk  is  an  opaoue,  white,  vellowish  white,  or  bluish  white,  bland  aa^ 
slightly  sweet  liquid,  having  in  general  an  alkaline  reaction  aod  t 
somewhat  variable  specific  gravit}-. 

When  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time  a  stratum  of  a  msn 
or  less  yellow  colour  collects  on  the  surfiGU^e,  the  portion  belov 
becoming  of  a  bluish-white  colour  and  of  a  higher  specific  grenty. 
This  stratum  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  of  the  milk,  tcgetbtf 
with  a  little  casein,  sugar,  and  water,  and  it  constitutes  the  creem  of 
milk. 

After  a  time,  varying  with  the  temperature,  milk  acquires  an  tod 
reaction  from  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the  ntSk  tu^  or 
lactose,  lactic  acid  beinir  formed ;  this  acid  causes  the  precipltadon  of 
the  casein^  which  carries  down  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fat 
still  remaining  in  suspension.  By  boiling  the  milk  the  convenua 
of  the  sugar  and  the  precipitation  of  the  casein  are  retarded ;  Vd 
milk  is  quickly  coagulated  by  rennet,  sometimes  without  the  proda^ 
tion  of  an  acid. 

coKPOsrnoK  of  xile. 

Milk  consists  of  water  holding  in  solution  catdn^  tdbumtn^  vd. 
according  to  Millon,  a  third  albuminoud  substance  termed  lacio-prUm, 
in  smaller  amount  than  the  albumen,  lactose  or  mUk  sn^ar.  Tanoi» 
snUsy  including  especially  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  suspension  umuutf- 
Msifat  fflobtUes,  which  add  to  its  whiteness  and  opacity. 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  myriads  of  these  &t  globules,  of  & 
beautifully  rounded  form,  .and  reflecting  the  light  strongly,  hicoat 
visible,  as  well  as  sometimes  mtums  gMmles  and  epithelium  oeiU. 

In  decomposed  or  diseased  milk  infusoria  or  funffi  are  eometixfitt 
founds  especially  in  blue  milk,  the  colour  of  which  is  ascribed  by  FvAs 
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to  the  weeence  of  a  vibrio,  which  he  has  denominated  Vihrio  cyano- 
ffeneuSy  but  Dailleiil  ascribes  it  to  a  byssus. 

Skim-milk,  butter-milk,  cream,  butter,  curds-and-whey,  cream- 
cheese,  and  ordinary  cheese,  are  mere  modifications  of  milk,  differing 
only  from  each  other  either  in  the  abstraction  of  one  or  more  of  its 
coustituents,  or  else  in  the  variations  of  their  proportions. 

Skim'7nilk. — ^The  first  of  these  (skim-milk)  diilers  from  ordinary 
milk  in  containing  a  less  quantity  of  fatty  matter,  a  portion  of  this 
having  been  removed  as  cream ;  it  still,  however,  contains  nearly  all 
the  cheese,  the  su^r  of  milk,  some  butter,  and  the  salts  of  milk ;  it  is 
therefore  scarcely  less  nutritious  than  new  milk,  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminished  amount  of  fatty  matter,  is  less  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fat,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  respiration  and  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  In  some  cases  where  fatty  matter  is  found  to  disagree, 
and  where,  in  consequence,  milk  in  its  iisual  state  cannot  be  taken 
without  inconvenience,  skim-milk  may  be  substituted  with  advantage. 
Butter-^mlk, — This  is  the  liquid  which  remains  after  the  operation 
of  churning,  and  it  approaches  skim-milk  in  its  composition,  but  con- 
tains even  a  smaller  quantity  of  fat ;  as  an  article  of  diet  for  poor 
persons,  it  has  the  recommendation  of  cheapness. 

Potatoes  and  butter-milk,  as  is  well  known,  taken  together,  form  a 
^'ery  considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  :  the 
butter-milk  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  such  a  diet,  it  supplying 
the  nitrogenised  matter  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  body^  and  of 
which  the  potatoes  themselves  are  comparatively  deficient. 

Cream. — In  contradistinction  to  these,  cream  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  the  fat,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  the  water,  sugar,  and 
casein  of  milk. 

Butter  differs  but  little  from  cream,  but  the  fatty  matter  is  altered 
in  its  condition.  The  fat  globules,  in  place  of  being  free,  are  united 
together  so  as  to  form  a  semi-solid  substance.  It  contains  much  less 
water  than  cream,  but  retains  some  casein,  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  lactose. 

Curd4-<nid<chey, — Gurds-and-whey  are  made  up  of  all  the  elements 
of  milk,  but  the  form  in  which  they  exist  is  altered ;  the  casein  is 
thrown  down  by  rennet,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  acid,  as  acetic  acid, 
and,  in  its  descent,  it  carries  with  it  the  greater  part  of  the  butter, 
the  two  together  forming  the  curd ;  whOe  the  whey,  or  serum,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  water,  the  sugar,  and  the  salts. 

Cream-cheese, — Cream-cheese  consists  of  the  moist  curd  (that  is,  of 
the  cheese  and  butter),  the  greater  part  of  the  serum,  or  whey,  being 
removed  by  slight  pressure. 

Ordinan/  cheese, — Ordinary  cheese  contains  little  or  much  butter, 
according  as  it  is  made  from  skim  or  from  whole  milk ;  the  casein  is 
precipitated  by  rennet  in  the  usual  manner,  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure  in  moulds.  Annatto  is  frequently  added  to  heighten  its  colour, 
and  the  cheese  is  kept  until  it  becomes  more  or  less  ripe. 
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The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  con&tituentB  of  cow*6  milk, 
especially  the  fatty  matter,  are  subject  to  very  great  variation:  th« 
Age  of  the  cow,  tiie  time  after  calving,  food,  temperature,  weathcf, 
and  the  time  and  frequency  of  miUang,  all  occasion  considenUe 
differences. 

The  constituents  of  cow's  milk  in  the  normal  state,  according  to 
MM.  O.  Henrie  and  Chevalier,  are  as  follow : — 

Casein 4*4^ 

Butter 3-13 

Sufiarofmilk         .        .        .        .        .        4*/# 

Salt«,  various 0*60 

Water    .        .        .        .        .        .        .  87*02, 

100*00 
Total  solids 12.98 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  ten  analyses  of  pure  milk  by  Professor 
Poggiale : — 

Water 862-8 

Batter 43*8 

Sugar  of  milk 52*7 

Canein 38*0 

Salts 2-7 

1000-0 
Total  solids 13*72 

Taking  all  the  reliable  analyses  of  cows*  and  human  milk  we  ktvp 
met  with,  we  find  their  average  composition  to  be  as  stated  below  :<- 


Cow. 

Human 

Water       . 

80*83 

88*35 

Sugar 

4*53 

4*37 

Casein 

4-14 

31.') 

Fat    . 

3-98 

8-87 

Mineral  matter. 

0*67 

0*26 

Total  solids 

13-17 

ll*6o 

Casein,  which  is  the  chief  nitrogenised  constituent  of  milk,  is  said 
to  exist  in  two  forms,  as  soluble  and  insoluble  casein,  but  it  is  xtrs 
questionable  whether  there  is  anv  essential  difference  between  the  t«t> 
kinds,  and  it  appears  to  be  higlilv  probable  that  the  former  owe«  it« 
solubility  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  phoephatee. 

Casern  in  solution  is  not  precipitated  oy  heat,  but  is  coagulated  bv 
alcohol,  which  at  the  same  time  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  a  stiC 
larger  quantity  if  the  alcohol  be  boiled.  The  precipitate  produced  bv 
absolute  alcohol  is  completelv  insoluble  in  water.  Casein  is  precipiuted 
by  all  acids,  except  the  carlbonic,  it  being  redissolved  in  an  exceaft  of 
acid.    Mineral  acids  precipitate  casein  from  its  acetic  acid  solution. 
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The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  is  due,  sa  already  noticed,  to 
the  decomposition  of  the  milk  sugar  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 
The  acid  neutralises  the  alkali  by  which  the  casein  was  dissolved,  thus 
reducing  it  to  the  insoluble  condition. 

Casein  contains  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  namely,  15'8  per  cent., 
as  do  the  other  albuminoids.  It  contains  about  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur, 
and  is  said  to  be  intimately  combined  with  phosphate  of  lime. 

Coagulated  casein  is  readily  soluble  in  the  caustic  alkalies ;  when 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash,  sulphide  of  potassium  is  formed. 
Fused  with  potash,  ammonia  is  first  evolved  and  then  hydrogen,  with 
the  formation  of  t}T0sin,  leucin,  valerate,  butyrate  and  oxalate  of 
potash,  also  with  a  salt  the  acid  of  which  is  volatile  and  possesses  an 
excrementitious  odour. 

Casein  neutralises  the  alkali  of  weak  solutions.  It  dissolves  in  a 
solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  also  neutralising  it.  It  is  likewise 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  alkaline  barbonatesj  chloride  of  sodium 
and  chloride  of  ammonium.  These  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by 
heat,  but  become  gradually  covered  with  a  iilm  which  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  the  iilm  w^hich  forms  on  milk  when  it  is 
boiled,  having,  it  is  said,  the  same  origin  and  properties. 

Solutions  of  casein  are  precipitated  by  earthy  and  metallic  salts. 
Insoluble  compounds  are  obtained  by  boiling  casein  with  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  barium. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet 
was  due  to  the  animal  matter  contained  in  it  acting  as  a  ferment,  and 
thus  bringing  about  the  conversion  of  the  milk  sugar  into  lactic  acid, 
milk  thus  coagulated  always  exhibiting  an  acid  reaction.  It  has  since 
been  shown,  however,  that  milk  may  be  coagulated  by  rennet,  when  its 
solution  is  rendered  alkaline,  the  m(\\c  still  remaining  alkaline  after  the 
coa^^ulation. 

Moist  casein  soon  undergoes  putrefaction,  yielding  sulphide  and 
carboiiate  of  ammouia,  which  dissolve  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed 
casein.  It  also  furnishes  butyric  and  valeric  acids,  an  oily  body  having 
a  highly  disagreeable  odoiu*,  and,  according  to  Bopp,  a  crystalline  body 
possessing  a  powerfid  smell. 

When  casein  undergoes  putrefaction  without  access  of  air,  it  yields 
acetic,  butyric,  valeric  and  capric  acids,  as  also  ammonia. 

According  to  the  analyses  of  Clemm,  Ilaidlen,  Vernois,  and  Bee- 
qnerel,  the  casein  of  human  milk  varies  from  2*7  to  3-924,  while, 
according  to  Boussingault,  Playfair,  Vernois,  and  Becquerel,  that  of  the 
cow^  varies  from  3*0  to  6*52  per  cent. 

When  milk  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  the  casein  is  coagulated 
by  the  acids  of  the  ^tric  juice  before  it  is  digested. 

Milk  contains,  besides  Casein,  a  second  nitrogenous  substance, 
namely,  albumen,  and,  according  to  Millon,  even  a  third,  lacto-protein. 
If  the*  milk,  after  the  removal  of  the  casein  by  as  small  a  quantity  of 
acetic  acid  as  will  answer  the  purpose,  be  boiled,  the  albumen  will  be 
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thrown  down  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  Heinsias  fonsd  1*5 
percent,  of  albumen  in  cow's  milk,  after  the  precipitation  of  the  caaeui 
oy  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  the  enim 
which  forms  when  milk  is  boiled  was  composed  of  albumen,  but  from 
observations  since  made,  this  scum  would  appear  to  consifit,  as  ahwdy 
noticed,  of  casein  in  a  modified  form. 

MUk  stigar,  lactm,  or  lactose,  Gjall^^jO^j,  belongs  to  the  group  of 
fermentable  sugars.  It  crystallises  in  hemihedral,  trimetric  ciystals;  h 
is  less  sweet  and  not  as  readily  fermentable  as  cane  sugar.  It  dissolves  in 
from  5  to  6  parts  of  cold  water  and  in  2^  parts  at  the  boiling  tempen- 
ture.  A  solution,  saturated  at  l(f  0.,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-056  and 
contains  14*65  per  cent,  of  crystallised  milk  sugar,  which  contains  in 
this  state  1  molecule  of  water,  which  it  retains  up  to  130^  C. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  dextrorotatory,  turning  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation,  according  to  Berthelot  at  59*3  and  to  Biot  at  66*28  degrees. 

Lactose  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  aqneooB 
solutions  of  acetic  acid. 

It  forms  compounds  with  potash,  soda  and  ammonia,  the  alkaline 
earths,  and  with  oxide  of  lead. 

When  heated  to  160°  C.  it  tiuns  brown,  and  at  176**0.it  is  converted 
into  lacto-^armnd  with  loss  of  water. 

B^  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  or  quicker  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  ffolactosey  OgHj^Og,  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  lactose  as  does  inverted  sugar  to  saccharose  or  cane  sugar. 

The  strong  mineral  acids  and  alkalies  decompose  it,  especially  when 
their  action  is  aided  by  heat. 

It  is  easily  decomposed  by  oxidising  aeents,  it  reduces  silver  from 
its  solutions,  and  throws  down  from  an  idkaline  copper  sdution  the 
suboxide  of  copper. 

Distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  or  peroxide  of  manganese  it  yields 
formic  acid,  and  with  nitric  acid^  mucic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  rac«iue 
and  oxalic  acids. 

Milk  sugar  is  less  susceptible  of  fermentation  than  glucose  or 
saccharose,  it  not  passing  into  the  alcoholic  fermentation  untU  some 
time  after  it  has  b^n  brought  into  contact  with  yeast.  When  cheese 
or  gluten  is  employed  as  a  ferment,  the  sugar  is  in  part  converted  into 
lactic  acid,  alcohol  being  at  the  same  time  formed. 

The  sugar,  of  all  the  constituents  of  milk,  is  least  liable  to  vaiy  in 
quantity. 

Pr^aration  of  milk  gugar, — ^The  curd  and  fat  are  precipitated 
from  milk  by  means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  by  rennet  The 
serum  or  whey  is  filtered  and  evaporated  until  crystals  are  produced. 
For  their  purification  the  crystals  are  redissolved  in  water,  the  solu- 
tion filtered  through  animal  charcoal  and  evaporated  till  crvstals  are 
again  obtained,  when,  in  order  to  procure  them  in  the  higliest  stale 
of  purity,  they  should  be  precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solution  by 
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meanfi  of  alcohol.  Milk  sugar  is  prepared,  particularly  in  Switzerland, 
on  a  large  scale,  from  the  whey  left  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese. 

The  fat  of  milk  consists  of  solid  and  liquid  fats,  the  former  being 
palmitin  and  stearin,  and  the  latter  oUiny  butyriUf  and  other  glycerides 
of  volatile  acids.  They  are  the  gl^rceryl  ethers  of  the  corresponding 
fatty  acids,  and  yield,  when  saponified  with  caustic  potash,  glycerine 
and  salts  of  the  following  acids :  stearic,  palmitic,  oleic,  capric,  caprylic, 
ctqtroie,  and  butyric  add,  and,  according  to  Chevreul,  m/i^ristic  acid. 

Butter  fat  becomes  rancid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  dissolves  in 
28*9  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*822. 

According  to  my  experiments,  to  be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  next 
article,  on  the  adulteration  of  butter,  butter  fat  has  a  mean  fusing  point 

ofsaro. 

The  average  percentage  amount  of  £Ett  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  is 
3'98,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Simon,  Chevalier,  and  Henrie, 
Bouasingault,  Foggiale,  and  Becquerel,  whereas,  according  to  Simon, 
Glemm,  Chevalier  and  Henrie,  V  emois  and  Becquerel,  the  average  of 
the  fat  in  human  milk  is  considerabh^  less,  namely,  3*38. 

Mineral  matter. — According  to  Vemois  and  Becquerel,  the  ash  of 
cow's  milk  varies  from  0*6o  to  0*86  per  cent.,  the  quantity  of  soluble 
salts  being  generally  about  the  same  as  the  insoluble.  According  to 
Weber,  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  has  the  following  percentage  compo- 
sition : — 

Potash 28*46 

Soda 6-96 

Lime 17-87 

Magnesia 2*20 

Phosphoric  acid 28*40 

Chluride  of  sodium        ....  4*74 

Chloride  of  potassium  ....        14*18 

97*ai 

The  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids  are  not  estimated,  and  would 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Vemois  and  Becquerel  give  the  following  as  the  percentage  com- 
position of  the  ash  of  human  milk : — 

Carbonate  of  lime  ....  6*9 


Phosphattt  of  lime  . 
Chloride  of  sodium . 
iSulphate  of  sodium 
Other  saltd     . 


70*6 
9*8 
7*4 
5*8 


1000 


Xt  thus  appears  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
the  ash,  but  the  soluble  portion  also  contains  chloride  of  potassium  and 
alkaline  phosphates,  and  the  insoluble  part  some  phosphate  of  magnesia 
and  a  little  oxide  of  iron. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  from  the  analyses  ffiven  that  milk  contains  all 
tUd  elements  necessary  to  the  growth  and  sustenance  of  the  human 
body.  This  view  is  not  only  established  by  the  composition  of  milk. 
but  by  the  fact  that  persons  are  frequently  sustained  upon  a  diet  of 
milk  for  an  indefinite  period.  Milk  is,  in  fact,  the  best  type  known  of  a 
perfect  food. 

Total  solids  of  milk, — The  analyses  of  Messrs.  Henrie  and  Cheralifcr 
give  the  solids  as  12*98  per  cent.,  and  without  ht  9*85.  The  ten 
analyses  of  Poggiale  furmsh  a  mean  of  13*72,  and  of  solids,  not  &t, 
9*34  per  cent.  Wanklyn  gives  the  total  solids  of  milk,  of  avengv 
quality,  in  100  cc.  at  12*81  grammes,  and  of  exceptionally  rich  milk  of 
stall-fed  cows  at  14'47,  and  the  total  solids,  not  fat,  9*65  and  10-;^'> 
respectively,  and  he  takes  the  amount  of  solids,  not  fat,  in  normal  countzr 
milk,  namely  9*3,  as  a  standard  whereby  the  quality  of  other  milk  is 
to  be  judged. 

Collecting  together  a  large  number  of  reliable  analyses  of  milk,  we 
find  that  they  furnish  an  ave^:age  of  13*32  of  total  solids,  and  9*44  of 
solids  without  the  fat,  but  this  latter  average  is  doubtless  much  too 
low  for  milk  of  good  quality.  These  data  will  be  found  to  be  of  uee 
hereafter  in  the  determination  of  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of 
mUk.  According  to  Wanklyn,  the  total  solids  of  milk  have  not  beea 
known  to  fall  below  11*8  granunes  in  100  cc. 

From  the  observation  of  Messrs.  Miiller  and  Eisenstuck,  it  i^pean 
that  the  milk  yielded  by  a  herd  of  cows  remained  constant  in  compoa- 
tion  throughout  the  year.  A  daily  analysis  was  made  of  the  milk  of 
fifteen  w^ell-fed  cows,  and  it  was  found  that  the  solids  only  four  times 
during  the  year  fell  below  12  percentages,  the  highest  percentage  bei!^ 
14*08,  and  the  average  12*8  percentages. 

'  The  milk  of  cows  varies  much  according  to  the  locality;  that  of  co«» 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  contains  from  3*6  to  3*7  percent,  of  fat : 
of  Tyrolean,  Swiss  and  Dutch  cows  between  7*0  and  9*8  percent.  The 
composition  of  cow's  milk  in  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
month  is  pretty  much  the  same,  varying  between  12*27  and  I4*:20  per 
cent,  of  solid  matter.  In  the  first  month  it  contains  13*29  per  oeni. 
residue,  4*80  per  cent,  casein,  4*25  per  cent,  butter,  and  3*57  per  cent. 
lactin,  and  0*66  per  cent,  salts.  In  the  second  month,  1  i  *%.'  p«r 
cent,  solid  residue,  5*81  per  cent,  casein,  7*06  per  cent,  butter.  S•^^ 
per  cent,  lactin,  and  0*57  per  cent,  salts.  In  the  eighth  month  24-7^ 
per  cent,  residue,  11*60  per  cent,  casein,  4*41  per  cent,  butter,  THyT  p«r 
cent,  lactin,  and  1*16  per  cent,  salts.' — Vemoia  and  Beoqaerel,  is 
'  Watts's  Dictionary.* 

The  milk  of  a  consumptive  cow  was  found  to  contain  24*07  ptr 
cent,  of  solid  residue,  10*13  per  cent,  casein  and  insoluble  salts,  IC'T^ 
per  cent,  butter,  4*09  per  cent,  lactin  and  soluble  salts.  Wanklyn.  in 
a  sample  of  strippings,  which  is  the  last  milk  extracted  from  the  odder 
of  the  cow  at  the  end  of  the  milking,  found  the  specific  gtantr  to  he 
1025,  with  a  percentage  of  solids  of  18*74. 

The  quantity  of  solids  found  in  milk  varies  very  much  with  it» 
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source.  Thus  human  milk  contains  from  11  to  13  per  cent,  of  solids ; 
mare  8  milk  about  16-2  percent.;  ass's  milk  between  9*16  and  9-68  j 
goat's  milk,  of  which  hircin  or  hirdc  acid  is  said  to  be  a  constituent, 
between  13*2  and  14*5 ;  that  of  the  eioe  about  14*38  per  cent.;  of  the 
sow  between  11*83  and  14*51 ;  of  the  bitch  from  22*48  to  27*46. 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  CREAM. 

When  milk  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  some  hours,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  fatty  matter  rises  to  the  smface,  forming  a  layer 
of  greater  or  less  thickness,  according  to  the  richness  of  the  milk,  and 
which  constitutes  cream. 

But  this  layer  has  no  certain  composition ;  the  amount  of  fatty 
matter  contained  in  it  being  subject  to  very  considerable  variations. 
In  fact,  cream  consists  of  ordinary  milk  with  its  water,  casein,  and 
sugar,  together  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  fatty  matter  of  milk. 
The  following  analyses  will  serve  to  render  apparent  its  variable  com- 
position : — 


AnalyseA  of  Cream.  HassaJI. 

1 
•  i  Water      . 

6212 

61-60 

63-24 

49-10 

48-04 

4.5-82 

'  Fat  . 

80*64 

32-22 

31-42 

42-82 

44-76 

44-33 

Casein    «. 

5*83 

5-14 

2-70 

6*20 

7*40 

6-38 

Suj^ar  of  milk . 

1*27 

0-74 

2-36 

2-46 

4*46 

2-92 

Ash  • 

0*14 

0*40 

0-28 

0*42 

0-36 

0-60 

The  first  three  creams  were  purchased  of  milkmen,  while  the  other 
three  were  obtained  direct  from  the  dairy,  and  of  their  genuineness 
and  quality'  no  doubt  could  be  entertained. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  two  cases  is,  as  will  be 
seen,  very  considerable,  and  it  appears  to  us,  that  since,  as  in  the  case 
of  milk,  a  standard  for  comparison  is  necessary,  it  would  not  be 
pressing  too  hard  upon  the  vendors  to  insist  that  cream  should  not  con- 
tain lees  than  36  per  cent,  of  ioXtw  matter. 

Two  samples  of  creamometer  cream  after  24  hours'  standing  fur- 
nished the  following  amounts  of  fat,  namely  25-0  and  28*6  per  cent. 

The  above  results  are  important  as  proving  that  the  degrees  shown 
by  the  creamometer  do  not  indicate  fixed  but  very  variable  quantities  of 
fatty  matter.  Thus  in  some  cases  a  milk  which  shows  only  5  degrees 
of  cream  may  really  be  as  rich  as  another  which  furnishes  7  or  8 
degrees.  This  is  certainly  a  strong  fact  in  favoui:  of  making  in  all  cases 
an  absolute  estimation  of  the  fat  of  milk. 


PRESERVED   AND  CONDENSED  MILK. 


There  are  several  methods  by  which  milk  may  be  preserved  for 
some  time.     Thus  if  a  bottle  be  filled  with  it,  the  milk  boiled,  and 
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the  bottle  then  corked  and  sealed^  itwiU  keep  for  some  days;  liotif  it 
be  heated  under  pressure  to  121°  0.  the  milk  will  be  preserved,  it  is 
said,  for  yearS;  although  the  butter  may  separate. 

StUphurous  acid  or  sulphite  of  soda,  carbonate  of  soda  or  «M^ar, 
all  aid  in  the  preservation  of  milk.  Milk  to  which  susar  aixl  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  has  been  added  will  keep  for  several  days. 

Condensed  milk  consists  simply  of  milk  deprived  of  a  very  consider- 
able portion  of  its ,  water,  and  to  which  cane  sugar  is  added  as  a  pre- 
servative material.  The  following  analyses  give  the  compoBition  of 
some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  preserved  miS^  in  use  in  this  oountnr. 
Of  the  wholesomeness  and  utility  of  these  preparations  no  doubt  caa 
be  entertained.  In  some  cases  the  water  is  almost  entirely  remov€d ; 
the  residue,  when  mixed  with  white  sugar,  may  then  be  reduced  to 
the  state  of  powder,  which  then  constitutes  what  is  known  as  mSk 
powder  \ 


Analyses  of  Condensod  Hillr. 
HassaU. 

MiftFowkr.l 
HaanlL      , 

Water    .        .        .        • 

Casein     .... 

Milk  sugar     . 

Cane  sugar     . 

Fat         .... 

Mineral  matter 

Phosphoric  acid 

24-30 
18-62 
16-50 
27-11 
10-80 
2-12 
0-649 

27-00 
17-20 
12-00 
29-69 
11-30 
2-24 
0-67 

26-50 

16-30 

17-54 

2706 
9-50 
2-39  ) 
0-708  i 

24-94 
16-36 
16-36 
82-14 
9-o0 

2-48 

310 

26-74 

17-20 

39-17 

•10-94 

2-64 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

99-73 

99-79 

We  find  that  in  this  country  the  average  yield  of  one  gallon  of 
milk  is  about  3*2  lbs.  of  sugared  milk :  that  is,  it  takes  considerably 
less  than  three  pints  of  milk  to  make  1  lb.  of  the  sweetened  condeued 
article.  We  find  further  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  added  is  usuallv 
about  19  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  milk,  or  about  6  ozs.  to  1  lb.  of  the  sujcared 
milk. 

KOUMISS. 

The  sugar  of  milk,  like  other  fermentable  sugars,  yields  under  tbe 
action  of  a  ferment,  as  yeast,  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  msa» 
change  takes  place  when  the  ferment  is  added  to  the  milk  itself,  as  ba3 
been  long  known  and  practised,  the  resultinsr  liquid  having  reeelred 
the  name  of  koumiss.  This  beverage  has  been  prepared  from  time 
Immemorial  by  the  Tartars  by  the  fermentation  of  mares'  milk,  and  a 
somewhat  similar  preparation  is  made  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

Sometimes  the  ferment  is  added  to  the  entire  milk,  but  usually  a 
portion  of  the  cream  is  abstracted  and  skim  milk  used.  In  oth^  cases 
not  only  is  the  cream  abstracted,  but  an  additional  quantity  of  milk 
sugar  is  added.    The  fatty  matter  is  removed  because  it  rises  in  the 
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bottle,  presenting  a  somewhat  unsightlY  appearance,  and  because  the 
beverage  containing  it  is  too  rich  for  some  persons ;  but  the  casein 
also  is  precipitated,  together  with  the  butter  still  remaining  in  the 
milk,  and  being  thus  rendered  lighter  than  the  serum,  it  likewise  floats 
on  the  surface. 

At  the  same  time  that.a  portion  of  the  milk  sugar  is  converted  into 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  another  portion  is  split  up  into  lactic  acid, 
one  molecule  of  the  sugar  furnishing,  with  the  addition  of  one  molecule 
of  water,  four  moleculee of  the  acid ;  thus  O^aHj^O,,  +  H^O  =  40Jt{fiy 

The  following  are  some  analyses. of  koumiss  recently  made  by 
us: — 

Analyses  o/Koumisi,  manufactvred  hy  Meswn.  Chapman  |r  Co. 


Lactic  acid     . 
Carbonic  acid 
Alcohol  . 
Fatty  matter  . 
Sugar  of  milk 
Caaein    * 
Mineral  matter 
Total  solids    . 
Glycerine 


AN».l, 

4  days 

old, 

adduloas. 


0-416 
0-861 
0-878 
0-611 
6-3-28 
3-545 
0-370 
11-270 


A  No.  2, 
80  days 

old, 

highly 

sparkling. 


0-684 
0-819 
0-857 
0-524 
5-051 
8-392 
0-842 
9-998 


A  No.  8, 
80  days 

old, 

highly 

sparkUng. 


M52 
1-2*28 
1-284 
0-508 
8018 
3*429 
0-392 
8-499 


BNo.  1, 
4  daj8 

D  No.  1, 

5  days 

old. 

D  No.  2, 

17  days 

old 

old. 

very  sweet 

highly 
gparkliog. 

addaloas. 

cftervos- 
dng. 

0-542 

0-873 

0-614 

0-389 

0-468 

0-754 

0-402 

0-490 

0-789 

0-492 

0-190 

0-163 

8-948 

2-388 

1-447 

1-264 

4-406 

4-370 

0-654 

0-680 

0-672 

11-900 

17-714 

16846 

"— 

9-722 

9-580 

This  article  has  been  much  recommended  of  late  years  in  the 
treatment  of  consumption,  the  presence  of  the  lactic  acid  being  con* 
aidered  to  aid  greatly  the  digestion  of  the  casein. 

THS  ANALYSIS  OF  MILE. 

Per  most  practical  purposes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  milk  is 
genuine  and  of  good  quality,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  milk  by  the  hydrometer  or  galactometer,  and  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  cream  by  the  lactometer,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  creamo- 
meter.  It  is,  of  course,  not  sufficient  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other 
only,  but  the  results  of  both  proceedings  must  be  compared.  Thus, 
a  xnilk  containing  an  excess  of  butter  or  cream  will  show  a  lighter 
specific  gravity,  and  a  sample  with  a  deficiency  of  cream  will  have  a 
lug^her  gravity  than  normal  milk,  the  gravity  of  which  may  be  said 
to  range  from  1027*5  to  1034*5.  But  milks  are  occasionally  met  with 
which  are  either  lighter  or  heavier,  and  which,  therefore,  exceed  the 
above  limits.  The  specific  gravity  of  skim  milk  ranges  usually  from 
1034-6  to  1038-6,  and  of  the  serum  of  milk  from  1029-9  to  lOSl-9. 
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Anotlier  method  of  judging^  of  the  quality  of  milk  is  by  estimating 
the  total  solids  furnished  by  its  evaporatioD,  and  the  solids  left  alter 
the  removal  of  the  fat  by  means  of  ether  in  the  manner  hereafter 
described.  Milk  of  good  quality  should  furnish,  according  to  Ilenrie 
and  Chevalier,  12*98  per  cent,  of  total  solids,  and  9*85  per  cent,  of  solids 
after  the  remo^nl  of  the  fat. 

But  supposing  we  desire  to  institute  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the 
several  constitutents  of  milk,  the  following  plan  may  be  adopted. 
Liquids  token  for  analysis  are  usually  measured  and  not  weighed,  bat 
it  must  be  understood  that  100  cc.  of  milk  do  not  correspond  to  100 
grammes  of  miUi,  but  to  a  larger  quantity  according*  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  milk.  Thus  100  cc.  of  milk  having  a  specific  gnvity 
of  1029  would  really  weigh  102*9  grammes. 

10  cc.  of  the  well  shaken  and  mixed  milk  are  evaporated  in  a 
weighed  platinum  dish  upon  the  water-bath  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is 
then  weighed  and  re-weighed  after  an  interval  of  further  diyinfr,  in 
order  to  render  it  sure  that  all  water  has  been  removed.  The  weight 
when  constant  is  noted,  and  indicates  the  percentage  of  total  aolids 
when  multiplied  by  ten. 

The  dried  residue  is  then  treated,  as  will  be  presentlv  described, 
with  ether  for  the  i-emoval  of  the/i7^,  which  may  be  estimated  from 
the  ethereal  solution  j  or  still  more  simplv,  bv  re-dr^'ing  the  residue 
remaining,  weighing  it,  and  estimating  tlie  loss,  which  of  couhei} 
represents  the  butter.  In  the  solids,  minus  the  fat,  we  may  next  esti- 
mate the  suffar  and  the  casein,  but  for  the  ash  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
original  milk,  say  o  cc,  should  be  evaporated  and  incinerated. 

We  will  now  give  more  in  detail  the  several  processes  to  be  fol- 
lowed for  the  estimation  of  the  chief  constituents  of  milk. 

Estimation  of  total  solids, — A  measured  quantity  of  milk,  say  lOcc., 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-batn  in  a  weighcid  platinum 
basin.  The  residue  is  repeatedly  weighed  until  the  weight  becofmes 
constant.  We  do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  effecting  me  complete 
desiccation  of  the  solids  of  milk,  or  in  the  subseouent  extraction  of  tht* 
fat,  points  which  have  been  much  dwelt  upon  ov  some  analysts,  and 
we  have  therefore  not  found  it  necessary  to  malce  use  of  a  weijrhfd 
quantity  of  sand  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  which  were  fnrmeriy 
much  employed. 

Estimation  of  fat, — The  residue  thus  obtained  is  treated  repeatedly 
with  small  quantities  of  ether,  until  the  whole  of  the  fat  has  been 
removed,  the  ether  being  easily  separated  from  the  residue  by  decanta- 
tion,  no  filtering  being  required.  The  butter  can  then  be  estimated 
either  from  the  ethereal  solution,  or,  as  explained  above,  by  re* 
drving  the  residue  and  noting  the  loss  of  wei^rht  sustained.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  best  slowly  evaporated  at  a  low  temperature  in  a 
small  flask. 

Estimation  of  the  sugar, — ^After  the  removal  of  the  butter,  weak 
alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  residue  and  digested  with  it.     This  takes 
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Up  the  su^r,  with  a  little  saline  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  evapo- 
rating this  solution  and  weighing  the  dry  residue,  the  quantity  of 
sugar  is  determined ;  or,  as  before,  the  residue  itself  may  be  dried  and 
weighed,  and  the  su^r  estimated  by  the  loss.  If  we  wish  to  estimate 
the  small  quantity  ot  inorganic  saline  matter,  which  has  been  taken  up 
.with  the  sugar,  it  may  be  done  by  burning  the  latter  in  the  air  ana 
weighing  the  residue. 

Or  the  sugar  may  be  estimated  directly  from  the  whey  by  the  copper 
solution,  the  details  of  the  employment  of  which  will  be  found  given 
in  the  article  on  *  Sugar.'  But  the  whey  should  be  diluted  with  4  or 
6  volumes  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  sugar  may  be  reduced  to 
not  more  than  1  per  cent.  According  to  Neubauer,  100  parts  of  milk 
sugar  reduce  433"  1,  and  according  to  Malhaim,  415-8  parts  of  oxide  of 
copper.  But  a  more  exact  method  is  to  convert  the  lactose  into  galac- 
toee,  which  reduces  precisely  the  same  amount  of  copper  to  the  state 
of  suboxide  as  do  the  glucoses — ^namely,  692*6  parts. 

A  very  close  approximation  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  present  in 
milk  may  be  obtained  by  simply  evaporating  the  whey  to  dryness, 
weighing  the  residue,  and  deducting  the  weight  of  the  ash  leffc  on  its 
incineration. 

Estimation  of  casein, — After  the  removal  of  the  butter  and  sugar, 
as  already  described,  the  solids  still  remaining  consist  of  casein  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mineral  matter.  Gfiiis  residue  should  now 
be  dried,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  weight  of  the  ash  subtracted. 
The  difference  will  represent  the  casein. 

Or  other  methods  may  be  pursued.  The  casein,  may  be  precipitated 
with  acetic  acid,  it  carrying  down  with  it  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
batter.  Wash  repeatedly  with  weak  alcohol,  dry,'dissolve  out  the  fat 
with  ether,  re-dry,  and  weigh.  The  casein  thus  obtained  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  mineral  matter,  which  is  to  be  estimated  by  incinera- 
tion and  deducted. 

Or,  lastly,  the  casein  may  be  calculated  from  the  amount  of  nitrogen, 
determined  by  the  usual  combustion  process,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  already  been  given  under  the  head  of  *  Tea  and  its  Adulteration  * 
but  a  deduction  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  albumen  contained  in  the 
nciik. 

Ettimation  of  albumen, — ^This  is  estimated  in  the  serum  of  the 
milk  left  after  the  precipitation  in  the  cold  of  the  cuid  by  dilute  acetic 
acid.  The  acid  should  be  nearly  neutralised  and  the  serum  boiled, 
when  the  albumen  will  be  precipitated,  and  may  be  collected  and  dried 
on  a  weighed  filter. 

THE  SPECIFIC  GBAVITT  OP  GENTTINB  MILK. 

As  the  composition  of  milk  varies,  so  of  course  does  its  specific 
gravity,  but  it  niay  be  said  to  range  from  1027  to  1034.  The  great 
variation  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  milk  is  mainly  occasioned  by 
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corresponding  differences  in  the  quantity  of  butter  present ;  this  bdaz 
80  much  lighter  than  water,  the  greater  its  amount  of  conne  the  lot 
the  gravity  of  the  milk. 

There  are  no  precise  or  sufficient  data  at  present  exifstii^  to  sbov 
to  what  extent  the  casein  and  the  sugar  of  miik  vary  under  Hkedicon* 
stances,  and  how  far  they  affect  the  gravilr  of  the  miik ;  that  is  to  nr^ 
there  have  been  no  sufficient  number  of  separate  detenninatiou  o^ 
those  constituents  of  milk  on  which  to  base  the  limits  of  their  vaziaiiPB. 
No  doubt  they  do  not  vary  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  u  the 
fat,  and  some  chemists  maintain  that  the  solids  of  milk,  apait  frvQ 
the  fat,  represent  very  nearly  a  fixed  quantity,  having  but  a  vm 
small  range  of  difference. 

The  following  tables  will  serve  to  show  some  of  the  Tanatkw  to 
which  the  gravi^  of  milk  is  liable : — 

Tables  ahowing  the  variations  in  (he  Specific  Gravity  of  Genmiiu  3tWt,  and  At 
rdation  of  this  to  the  percentages  of  Oream. 


Spec  Gt»v. 
at  15-5®  0. 


TABLE  I. 


cnttinanieter. 


1084-6 9K) 

1029-7 7-6 

1030-4 11-0 

1031-8 9K) 

10321 ll-O 

1027-6 20-6 

1031-2 21-0 

1028-8 12-0 

1030-8 16-3 

1032-3 18-8 

1029-9 18-2 

1030-6 13-8 

Average    1080-7 lS-6 


TABLE  II 

Milk. 

Coxn, 

Spec.  Grar. 

1 

1081 

2 

1029 

3 

1019 

4 

1008 

6 

1030 

6 

1027 

7 

1026 

8 

1029 

9 

1030 

10 

1024 

11 

1027 

12 

1028 

13 

1024 

14 

1025 

OrBania 
2° 

^ 

26 
80 

2* 
0 

18 

8 

7 
10 
10 
26 
82 
10 
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The  precediiig  Table  II.  includes  samples  of  both  morning:  and  after- 
noon milk,  as  wdl  as  some  of  the  first  and  last  milk  obtained  at  the 
same  milking ;  thej  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  average  samples 
of  milk.  Moreover  the  gmvities  of  the  samples  of  Table  11.  were 
taken  by  means  of  the  ordinary  hydrometer,  and  are  probably  some- 
what lower  than  they  should  be. 

From  an  examination  of  Table  II.,  it  appears  that  a  milk  may  be  of 
high  specific  gravity,  and  yet  yield  but  little  cream  (see  1) ;  or  it 
may  be  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  yet  afibrd  a  very  large  quantity 
of  cream  (see  4).  It  wUl  be  observed  that  not  one  of  the  samples  in 
the  table  ahows  a  low  specific  gwvily  with  deficiency  of  cream. 

The  specific  gravity  of  skim  mtlk  is  of  course  greater  and  much 
more  unijform  than  that  of  the  whole  milk,  containing  also  only  an 
insignificant  amount  of  fat ;  the  ran^  of  its  gravity  is  less,  usually 
between  1034*6  the  lowest  and  1038-6  the  highest.  In  considering 
the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  this  small  range  of  variation  will  be  found  to  be  a  point 
of  great  importance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specific  gravities  of  sldm  milk,  the 
&t  and  the  total  solids  contained  in  it,  the  gravities  having  been  taken 
by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle. 


Spec.  Gray,  of  Skbn  MUk 
at  1«-5«»C. 

Fat  In  Skim  Hilk. 

• 

Total  SoUda  of  Skim  Milk. 

1038-6 

1084-6 

1086-9 ' 

1086-2 

1087-4 

1035-8 

1086*0 

1037-1 

1086-3 

1088-4 

1036-9 

1087-0 

1036-4 

1035-8 

1035-4 

0- 

0-14 

0-24 

0-10 

008 

0-20 

006 

Oil 

010 

0-10 

0-06 

0-04 

0-28 

0-12 

0-08 

11-26 
10-16 
11-04 
10-28 
10-72 
10-86 

11-56 
11-05 
10-58 
11-10 
9-90 
9-88 

Average  1036-85 

O-ll 

10-57 

he  specific  gravilr  of  the  serum  of  milk  is  due  mainly  to  the  sugar 
tinea  in  it;    ana  as  this  constituent  is  said  to   De  the  least 


The 
contain< 

variable,  so  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  serum  the  least  subject  to 
variation — a  circumstance  of  considerable  importance,  as  will  be  shown 
presently. 


D  D 
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Tabks  showing  the  Density  of  Serum,  and  Us  relation  to  the  Specific  Gravity 

of  Milk. 


TABLE  III. 

Co\«. 

Spec.  Orav.  of  Hilk. 

1 

.   .  1028-9  . 

ia^i-8 

2   . 

.   .  1080-3  . 

1031-4 

»   . 

.   .  1032-8  . 

1030-2 

4 

.   .  1029-9  . 

1031-9 

5   . 

.   .  1030-6  . 

1029-9 

TABLE  IV. 


r^ , 

Milk. 

Bemm. 

COWB. 

MOk. 

SSt'ium. 

Cows. 

1 

Spec.  Gray. 

Spec.  Gray. 

Spec.  Qny. 

SpecGnr. 

1 

1029 

1028 

22 

1022 

1027 

2 

1026 

1028 

28 

1030 

1027 

3 

1029 

1025 

24 

1031 

1028 

4 

1031 

10-27 

25 

1028 

1028 

5 

1030 

1027 

26 

1030 

1028 

6 

1008 

1025 

27 

1031 

1028 

7 

1019 

1027 

28 

1028 

1027 

8 

1026 

1026 

29 

1028 

l(r27 

9 

1030 

1027 

30 

1027 

1028 

10 

1028 

1028 

81 

1028 

1027 

11 

1027 

1027 

32 

1030 

1028 

12 

1026 

1027 

38 

1029 

102J» 

13 

1027 

1026 

34 

10-26 

1027 

14 

1029 

1027 

35 

1024 

1026 

15 

1030 

1027 

36 

1027 

1026 

16 

1030 

1027 

37 

1026 

1028 

17 

1023 

1028 

38 

1028 

1028 

18 

1023 

1028 

39 

10-26 

1027 

19 

1026 

1027 

40 

1026 

1026 

20 

1024 

1027 

41 

1030 

1026 

21 

1024 

1028 

42 

1028 

1028 

Table  IV.  includes  many  samples  of  milk  of  an  exceptional  cha- 
racter. The  gravities,  it  should  be  noted,  given  in  this  table  ^nere 
ascertained  by  means  of  an  ordinary  hvdrometer. 

While  the  specific  gravity  of  milk  extends  o\'Qr  a  wide  rang^, 
varying  from  1008  to  1034,  that  of  the  serum,  on  the  contnnrrif 
subject  to  only  a  slight  variation,  the  limits  of  this  in  Table'IIL 
lying  between  10299  and  1031 -Oj  and  in  Table  IV.  between  lOSo 
and  1028. 

We  have  here,  then,  one  more  fixed  datum  from  which  to  deter- 
mine the  adulteration  of  nulk  with  water,  a  point  of  the  greatesl 
importance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  skim  milk,  although  not  so  fixed  as  that  of 
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the  serum,  is  vet  much  more  so  than  that  of  whole  milk :  its  average 
weight  is  estimated  by  Fereira  at  1034'8,  but  we  find  it  to  range 
between  1034-6  and  1038-6,  the  average  being  1036*3.  (See  table,  p. 
401.) 

VARIATIONS  IN  THE  COMPOSITION   OP  MILK. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  composition  of  milk  is  subject  to  very 
great  variation  according  to  several  modifying  circumstances.  The 
chief  of  these  are — the  age  of  the  cow,  its  condition,  the  time  and  fre- 
quency of  milking,  the  nature  of  the  food,  housing  of  the  cows,  and 
temperature.  We  shall  bestow  a  few  remarks  on  each  of  these  causes 
of  variation. 

Infkkence  of  age  on  milk, — With  respect  to  age,  a  young  cow  with 
her  first  calf  gives  less  milk  than  with  her  secona,  thiid,  or  fourth  calf, 
she  being  considered  to  be  in  her  best  condition,  in  most  cases,  when 
from  four  to  seven  years  old. 

The  period  during  which  cows  give  milk  after  calving  is  usually 
five  or  SIX  months,  but  very  frequently  the  time  is  much  prolonged 
beyond  this ;  we  have  been  informed  of  an  instance  of  a  cow  continuing 
to  give  milk  for  three  years  and  a  half  after  calving. 

Influence  of  condition  on  milk. — The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  cow 
after  calving  is  yellow,  thick,  and  stringy :  it  is  called  colotirum,  and 
by  milkmen  and  others, '  beastings.'  This  state  of  the  milk  lasts  from 
about  three  weeks  to  a  month,  but  is  very  bad  for  the  first  ten  days, 
during  which  time  the  milk  is  not  fit  for  use.  From  the  end  of  the 
first  to  the  termination  of  the  third  or  fourth  month  the  milk  is  in  its 
best  condition. 

The  cow  carries  her  calf  for  forty  weeks,  or  ten  lunar  months.  It 
is  the  common  practice  to  milk  the  cow  regularly  for  the  first  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  months  of  this  period,  a  practice  which,  at  first  sight, 
appears  to  be  highly  objectionable,  but  which  is  really  not  so  much  so 
as  might  be  supposed;  and  it  is  rendered  abHolutely  necessary  by 
the  fjwt  that  cows  could  not  otherwise  be  profitably  kept;  never- 
theless, it  is  very  important  that  the  milking  should  not  be  continued 
too  long,  for  the  sake  of  the  cow,  the  calf,  and  the  milk  itself:  in 
general  it  should  cease  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month ;  many  cow- 
ieepers,  however,  continue  to  milk  up  to  'a  very  short  period  of 
calving. 

Another  very  objectionable  practice  is  to  permit  the  cow  again  to 
become  in  calf  within  two  or  tnree  months  after  having  calved ;  the 
object  of  doing  so  is  to  derive  as  much  profit  as  practicable  from  the 
animal,  without  regard  to  the  efiect  on  its  constitution,  the  quality  of 
the  milk,  or  the  growth  of  the  calf.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
a  cow  can  continue  to  yield  large  quantities  of  good  milk  daily,  and 
afford,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  nourishment  for  carrying  on  efiec- 
tively  the  process  of  gestation. 

Influence  of  food  on  milk, — The  natural  food  of  the  cow  is  evi- 
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dently  that  deriyed  from  padtures,  viz.  grass,  the  milk  obtained  fipon 
cows  fed  upon  this  being  of  excellent  quality  and  suffidentl j  rich  fof 
all  purposes. 

The  next  most  natural  food  is  dried  grass  or  hay,  which  is  gim 
largely  to  cows  in  winter,  the  milk  being  nearly  the  same  in  quahtr 
as  from  grass. 

Beet-root,  carrots,  mangold-wurzel  and  oilcake  being  Terr  notn- 
tious,  are  also  usually  given  to  cows  in  the  winter  time  with  advantage. 
With  regard  to  the  efiect  of  beet-root  and  carrots  on  milk,  we  obtsk 
the  following  information  by  MM.  0.  Henrie  and  Chevalier. 


Casein  (cheesy  matter) 

Butter 

Susar  of  milk    . 

Salts,  variouB     . 

Water 

Normal  Uilk. 

Fed  on  Beet. 

FedonC^XTt«k 

4-48 
8-13 
4-77 
0-60 
87-02 

8-75 
2-76 
6-95 
0-68 
86-87 

4-20 
S-08 
5-30 
0-75 
86-67 

100-00 

100-00 

100^ 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  above  tables,  the  effect 
of  feeding  cows  on  carrots  is  to  occasion  a  slight  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  casein  and  butter,  but  an  increase  in  uie  quantity  of  sugar, 
while  feeding  them  on  beet-root,  reduces  still  more  the  quantity  ol 
casein  and  butter,  but  veiy  largely  increases  the  sugar — efiects  wluch. 
from  the  richness  of  carrot  and  beet  in  sugar,  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. 

As  is  well  known,  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  cows  whidi 
supply  London  with  milk  are  kept  in  various  confined  and  unhealthy 
places  in  the  metropolis ;  such  cows  are  seldom  turned  out  to  graaB; 
the  system  of  feeding  adopted  being  altogether  artificial  and  unnatoiaL 
brewers'  grains  and  distillers'  wash  forming  much  of  their  food; 
these  stimulate  the  animals  unnatiunlly,  and  under  the  stimulus  larsit 
quantities  of  milk  of  inferior  quality  are  secreted,  the  cow  qiucdr 
becoming  worn  out  and  diseased  in  consequence. 

In  reference  to  the  efiects  of  grains  on  cows,  Mr.  Harley  makes  iht 
following  remarks : — 

*  Brewers'  and  distillers'  grains,  and  distillers'  wash  make  the  cattk 
grain-sick,  as  it  is  termed,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  stomach  of  the 
animal.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  if  cows  are  fed  upon  then 
grains,  &c.,  their  constitutions  become  quickly  destroyed.' 

Influmce  of  temperature  on  milk, — In  hot  countries  anddi^  seasoot 
the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  is  said  to  be  less,  but  the  quality  is  richer ; 
it  is  also  stated  that  cold  fisivours  the  production  of  sugar  and  chesse, 
whilst  hot  weather  augments  the  amount  of  butter. 
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It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  ascertain  precisely  the  extent 
to  which  the  quality  of  milk  is  influenced  by  weather. 

In/luence  of  the  time  and  frequ>ency  of  milking. — With  regard  to 
the  quality  of  milk  as  affected  by  the  time  and  frequency  of  milking, 
morning  milk  is  said  to  be  better  than  that  obtained  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  milk  of  cows  when  milked  but  once  a  day  is  richer  than 
either.  It  is  the  common  belief  that  the  last  portion  of  the  milk 
obtained  at  any  milking  is  richer  than  the  first.  Many  years  since  we 
took  pains  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  an 
opinion^  and  find  it  to  be  really  the  case  to  a  remarkable  extent,  as  will 
appear  £rom  the  following  table. 

Tahie  ghowing  ike  Difference  in  the  Quality  of  the  Fint  and  Laat  MUk  obtained 

at  each  Mtiking, 


First  Milk. 

A/iemoon, 

Milk. 

CowB.                                   Spec.  Qrav.                                Cream. 

1         .        .        .        .        1027        ....          9° 

2 

1026 

13 

3 

1027 

8 

4 

1029 

7 

6 

1030 

11 

6 

1030 

8 

7 

1029 

H 

8 

1031 

2 

61i 

Last  Milk, 

1        .        .        .        .        1023        ....        26 

2 

1023 

22 

3 

1025 

10 

4 

1024 

16 

5 

1024 

32 

6 

1022 

25 

7 

1026 

7i 

8 

t 

•                           4 

1030 

6 

141^ 

From  an  examination  of  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  last 
milks  are  of  much  lower  specific  grayity  than  the  first ;  and  hence,  had 
the  specific-grayity  test  alone  been  relied  on,  they  would  have  been 
pix^nounced  to  be  inferior  in  richness  to  the  first  j  a  conclusion  the 
reyerse  of  that  which  is  correct.  Thus,  while  the  cream  of  the  whole 
eight  samples  of  the  first  milks  amounted  to  61^  percentages,  that  of 
the  last  amounted  to  14H ;  that  is,  they  contained  more  than  double 
the  quantity  of  cream.    This  fact  is  not  without  practical  importance. 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  invalids  and  o^ers*  to  procure  their 
glass  of  milk  direct  from  the  cow :  we  thus  perceiye  that  in  this  way 
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they  seldom  obtain  the  proper  proportion  of  butter,  a  circuinstaim 
which  may  be  of  advanta^  in  some  caseS|  and  of  disadTaataee  in 
others.  In  London  it  is  now  common  for  cows  to  be  driven  throng 
the  streets,  and  to  be  milked  in  the  presence  of  the  ^urchaans: 
although  in  this  way  the  buyer  succeeds  in  procuring  it  genuine, 
he  does  not  always  obtain  the  best  milk. 

The  great  difference  in  the  amount  of  cream  contained  in  the  first 
and  last  milk  taken  from  the  cow  at  one  milking,  appears  to  be  aatie- 
factorily  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
milk  oDeys  the  same  layra  of  grayity  in  the  udder  of  the  cow  that  it 
does  when  set  aside  in  an  open  yesseL 

The  following  tables  show  the  yariations  in  the  specific  gravity  c£ 
milk,  and  the  percentages  of  cream  in  morning  and  anemoon  milk. 

Table  showirtg  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Pure  Miik,  and  the  Percentages  of 


Morning  Milk. 

COWB. 

Milk. 

Kichmoikl. 

Spoc.  Oravity. 

Creain 

1 

• 

• 

1030 

■ 

• 

.         6i 

2 

• 

• 

1031 

• 

• 

7 

3 

• 

• 

1028 

• 

• 

H 

4 

ft 

• 

1030 

• 

• 

9 

5 

• 

• 

1031 

• 

• 

.      10 

6 

• 

■ 

1028 

• 

• 

.     ^ 

London. 

7 

• 

• 

1030 

• 

• 

12 

8        . 

• 

■ 

1023 

• 

• 

5 

9 

• 

• 

1029 

• 

• 

t 

10 

■ 

» 

1028 

• 

• 

9 

Average  nearly 

1029 

Total 

.      774 

Average  aboat 

• 

.        7i 

Afternoon  MUA. 

Cows. 

Milk. 

Richmond. 

s 

Spoc  Gravity. 

Cream. 

1 

• 

m 

1028 

• 

• 

.        74 

2 

■ 

• 

1027 

• 

» 

.       10 

3 

• 

m 

1027 

• 

■ 

6 

4 

• 

m 

1028 

• 

• 

9 

5 

• 

• 

1028 

• 

• 

.      Ill 

6 

• 

• 

1027 

• 

• 

.    n 

London. 

7 

« 

• 

1028 

• 

m 

.      22 

8 

^ 

m 

1026 

• 

• 

6 

9 

■ 

• 

1026 

* 

• 

6 

10 

• 

• 

1026 

• 

• 

.       11 

Average 

\  about 

1027  • 

Total 

964 

Average  more  than 

9i 
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The  Kichmond  cows  from  which  the  first  six  morning  and  afternoon 
milks  were  ohtained,  were  fed  partly  on  grass  and  partly  on  grains. 

The  samples  were  taken  from  the  milk-pail  containing  the  whole  of 
the  milk  obtained  from  each  cow,  and  whilst  still  warm. 

From  the  preceding  tables  (p.  406)  it  appears : — 

That  the  specific  grctvity  of  genuine  milk,  in  its  ordinary  con- 
dition, varies  between  1026  and  1031 ;  and  that  the  average  specific 
flravily  of  the  morning  milk  is  about  1029,  and  the  afternoon  1027; 
but  the  results  of  more  recent  observations  gave  a  variation  of  from 
1029  to  1034  for  genuine  milk. .  (See  table,  p.  400.) 


THE  HOUSING  OP   COWS. 

In  a  very  useful  little  pamphlet,  published  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  H.  Rugg,  surgeon,  on  London  milk,  we  meet  with  many  particu- 
lars relating  to  the  improper  mode  pursued  in  feeding  and  housing  cows 
kept  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis. 

'  Any  place,  anv  hovel,'  writes  Mr,  Rugg,  '  cow-keepers  seem  to 
consider  will  do  lor  a  cow — narrow  lanes,  confined  comers,  &c. — 
and  yet  they  wonder  how  it  is  that  they  lose  so  many  from  disease. 
Can  anv  one  with  a  grain  of  common  sense  at  all  wonder  that  cows 
should  Ibe  afflicted  with  disease  when  they  are  huddled  together  in  a 
space  that  does  not  allow  them  sufficient  breathing-room,  with  their 
heads  placed  close  up  to  the  wall,  and  without  a  sufficient  current  of 
air  or  ventilation  ?  The  carbonic  acid  expired  from  their  lungs  is, 
before  it  can  rise,  the  greater  part  inhaled  again,  unmixed  with  a  suf- 
ficiency of  pure  air,  so  necessary  for  the  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and 
consequent  vitality  of  the  body.' 

Other  observations  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found  recorded  in 
the  *  Harleian  Dairy  System/ p.  14 ;  *  Alton's  Dairy  Husbandry,'  p.  70, 
and  in  a  pamphlet  on  '  The  Sanitarv  Condition  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,'  by  the  Hon.  f\  Byng. 

The  necessity  for  an  abundance  of  pure  air  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing- calculation : — Dr.  Thomson  states  that  one  cow,  consuming  6  lbs. 
of  carbon  in  its  daily  food,  for  respiratory  purposes  would  require 
056  j^  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air. 


THE  CHARACTBaiSTICS  OF  GOOD  MILS. 

Good  milk  is  a  white  homogeneous  fluid,  of  sweet  and  bland 
taste,  not  becoming  viscid  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  It  should 
furnish  a  mean  of  total  solids  of  about  13*17  per  cent,  and  at  the  least 
9*44  of  solids  not  fat,  and  shoidd  yield  an  average  of  about  11^  per- 
centages, by  the  lactometer,  of  cream. 

The  specific  gravity  of  genuine  whole  milk  is  liable  to  vary,  ordi- 
narily, however,  within  the  limits  of  1029  and  1034,  the  amount  of 
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cream  varTins'  in  a  correBpondiDgr  ratio-,  the  gravity  of  the  sldm  milk 
ranginp  from  1W14-6  to  1038'6. 

Examiued  nith  the  nucroscope,  milk  ia  found  to  cootain  miruds  or 
beSiiiti  fully  formed  globules  of  mtty  matter  of  Fariongrize,  ■nd  Tefl«cl- 
ioi^  the  light  BtroDglT,  aad  which  globules  are  entirely  and  nadih 
soluble  in  caustic  potash ;  in  fact,  good  milk  nndei  the  tuicroenfF 
presents  the  appearance  shown  ia  fig.  124. 


'o^ 


[oQoirlDg  Igimc  *n  all  dnwn 


These  globules  do  not  consiat  entirely  of  fat,  but  are  coaled  with  an 
envelope  formed  of  some  albuminous  suMtance,  as  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing^ paragraph : — 

'  Ilenle  first  proved  the  esistence  of  an  external  enrelope ;  he  sdd^ 
acetic  ncid  to  the  milk,  and  found  that  the  shapee  of  the  globules  wnv 
thereby  distorted.  Mitscherlich  found  that  the  globules  were  not  da- 
soWed  when  milk  was  abahen  up  with  ether,  which  would  have  bnn 
the  case  if  they  were  a  simple  emulsion  of  fat ;  if,  howerw,  causa- 
potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  dissolves  the  envelope,  wu 
previously  added,  the  fat  was  then  dissolved  by  ether.    Lebmum  also 
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remarked  that  the  siir&ce  of  the  globules  in  milk  merely  treated  with 
ether  appeared  less  transparent,  turbid,  and  wrinkled,  as  if  it  had  been 
coagulated.  The  ether  took  up  the  fat  on  the  addition  of  phosphate 
of  sodium.  Moleschott  acted  on  the  coagulum  obtained  Dv  addingr 
alcohol  to  milk  with  acetic  acid,  and  extracted  the  fat  with  ether ;  there 
remained  many  unbroken  fat  envelopes  in  the  form  of  little  yesicles, 
which  he  was  able  to  fill  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  chlorophyll : 
they  contained  no  fat.    From  this  he  not  only  proved  the  existence  of 

Flp.  126. 
Poor  Mnjc. 
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the  fat  envelopes,  but  conclnded  also  that  they  are  organised.' — 
Lozig',  in  Watts's  Dictionary, 

if  the  milk  exhibit  any  want  of  complete  homogeneousness  or  is 
of  imperfect  liquidity ;  if  it  be  viscid,  or  become  so  on  the  addition 
of  ammonia ;  if,  examined  with  the  microscope,  blood,  pus,  or  colo- 
strum corpuscles  are  present,  the  milk  is  not  healthy  milk  of  good 
quality ;  lastly,  if  the  mt  globules  are  comparatively  row  and  of  small 
size,  tlie  milk  is  poor. 

*  Professor  Hosier  has  directed  attention  to  the  poisonous  eifects  of 
^  blue  milk/'  that  is  to  say,  milk  covered  with  a  layer  of  blue  substance, 
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which  ia  in  fact  b.  fungus,  eiUier  Oidium  lactii  or  pmidUiiax,  wUdi 
feems  to  have  the  power,  in  certain  conditions,  of  caosing  tlie  appv- 
OQCe  in  the  milk  of  an  aniline  aubstaace.  The  eiiatence  of  this  foni 
of  fuu^us  was  noted  by  IF'uchs  as  lung  a^o  as  1861.  Milk  of  llm 
kind  giTee  rise  to  gsstnc  irritstioD  (flret  noted  b;  Steinhof )  i  ijtd  in 
four  caaea,  noted  hj  Hosier,  it  produced  severe  febrile  gastritis. 

'  Milk  which  ia  not  blue,  but  which  contains  large  quantitia  d 
oidium,  appears,  from  KessUng'a  observations,  to  produce  manv  if!r 
peptic  symptoms,  and  even  cholera-like  attacks,  as  well  as  posailily  w 

Ft,.  ]». 


give  rise  to  some  aphthous  affections  of  the  mouth  in  childrM.— 
Parkei'  Hygiene. 

Cream  conaiata  for  the  most  of  the  fat  globules,  some  of  *l>if^ 
XK  of  very  conaiderablo  size  (&);■  126). 

The  curd  of  milk,  as  already  eiplwaed,  is  compoaed  of  both  tli» 
cheese  and  the  fat  (rlobules.  Its  appearance  under  the  micrwcopeB 
represented  in  Hg.  127 ;  the  casein  or  cheeee  ia  distinguished  bv  iu 
granular  teiture. 

Coloslrvm. — The  first  milk  yielded  by  the  cow  after  calving,  t»IW 
coiottrum,  is  characterised,  as  before  noticed,  by  the  p:  ' 
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rous  corpuflcleB  of  laige  wza  and  granular  appearance.    Cow's  milk  in 
the  state  of  colostrum  is  represented  in  fig.  123. 

The  colostnim  corpuaclee  are  deetro;^  by  potaah  or  by  acetic  acid. 
Iodine  turns  them  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  they 
contain  a  Uige  amount  of  an  albuminous  substance. 

rSe  Apparatiu  employed  to  Determine  the  Purity  and  Qualitu 

of  Milk. 

Independent  of  a  quantitative  chemical  analysis,  the  purity  and 

quality  of  miilt  ara  often  judged  of  by  ila  spocific  gravity  and  the 

quantity  of  fatty  matter  or  cream  which  the  nulk  furnishes. 


The  tpfcific  gravity  of  milk  is  best  determined  by  the  ordinary 
specific  ^vity  bottle ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  ascertained  by  means 
of  the  common  hydrometer,  or  by  the  galactometar,  of  which  several 
TarietieB  have  been  devised. 

The  best  of  the  g&htctoraeters  is  the  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Dinocourt,  named  the  Cmtetimal  Gaiactometer  (fig.  130). 

Pure  milk  not  deprived  of  its  cretun  has  a  less  specihc  density  than 
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skim  milk,  caused  by  the  lightness  of  tJie  cream.  If  tbe  CKUi  k 
either  in  part  or  irhoUv  removed  from  milk,  the  reudnal  milk  irill 
weigh  heavier  than  that  which  eont^iiB  ita  aormAl  proportianof  onm. 
Skim  milk,  therefore,  tried  bj  the  gsJactometer  scale,  for  pun  auU 
only,  would  pive  a  higher  specific  pravity  than  ordinarilT  belonin  lo 
jjure  milk,  aod  hence  the  error  might  be  committed  of  Bupposinii 
It  lo  be  pure,  an  error  which  can  be  corrected  by  meam  of  tk 
creAmometer,  whereby  the  percenta^  of  cream  is  estimated;  sbanld 
this  percentage  foil  short  of  that  which  is  proper  to  pure  milk,  the 


sftmple  of  milk  is  one  the  yalue  of  which  should  be  determined  by  thr 
scale  for  pure  skim  milk. 

Again,  if  to  such  skim  milk  we  add  a  certnin  percentage  of  water, 
we  restore  to  it  its  proper  epecilic  p^vit}-,  and  therefore  this  milk 
would  sbow,  with  the  centesimal  galactonieter,  the  density  noperto 
pure  milk,  and  hence  this  fraud  would  escape  detection.  In  order 
to  meet  cases  of  this  kind,  which  are  of  frequent  occuirence — iiamidj. 
the  complete  or  partial  remoral  of  the  cream,  it  is  neceaauy  alco  ^ 
employ  the  creamometer,  and  aecertain  by  it  whether  the  sample  under 
examination  cootaios  the  proper  proportion  of  cream  or  not ;  indeed. 
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it  b  not  poesible  to  come  to  any  oertaSn  or  safe  conclusions  without 
employixig  the  two  instruments,  the  lactometer  or  hydrometer,  for 
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taking  the  specific  gniTity  of  the  whole  milk,  and  the  creamometer,  to 
measure  the  cream. 

Where  the  specific  graTitj  of  a  milk  is  yery  low.  and  this  not  pro- 
duced by  a  larsre  excess  of  cream,  it  is  due  to  the  admixture  of  ^ater, 
the  quantity  of  which  may  be  determined  with  oonsideiable  accaracr 
from  the  milk,  or,  better  still,  from  the  skim  milk  or  whey,  bv  ike 
common  hydrometer. 

The  reason  why  the  centesimal  galactometer  has  been  proTid«d 
with  two  scales,  one  for  pure  and  the  other  for  skim  milk,  is,  of  couisr, 
on  account  of  the  yery  different  densities  possessed  by  each. 

The  great  adyantage  of  the  centesimal  galactometer  consists  in  ir$ 
centesimal  graduation,  whereby  calculation  is  so  much  facilitated. 

It  is  proper,  in  using  either  the  specific  grayity  bottle  or  the  ci>ii* 
nary  hydrometer,  to  take  the  specific  grayity  of  milk  always  at  the 
same  temperature,  namely  60°  F  =  16-6°  C.  ^This  precaution  is  espe- 
cially necessary  with  the  centesimal  calactometer,  m  which,  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  graduation,  a  comparatiyely  slight  alteration  of  tempen- 
ture  occasions  a  difference  of  seyeral  degrees. 

When  it  is  desired  to  make  use  of  the  scale  for  skim  milk,  one 
portion  of  the  milk  is  to  be  set  aside  for  about  twenty  bonis  in  t 
creamometer ;  another  in  a  pan  for  the  same  length  of  time ;  tlie 

Sercentage  of  cream  in  the  creamometer  is  to  be  noted,  and  thf 
ensity  of  the  milk  in  the  pan,  after  being  skimmed,  taken  in  iht 
ordinary  manner  with  the  cent^imal  galactometer,  or,  still  betti«, 
with  the  specific  grayity  bottle. 

Of  all  the  constituents  of  milk,  the  sugar  is  the  least  subject  to 
yariation,  and  as  the  density  of  the  serum  of  milk  is  principally  dw 
to  the  sugar,  its  specific  grayity  of  course  is  also  but  little  liabie  to 
alteration.  This  statement  is  founded  upon  the  results  of  numerL>ii9 
obseryations.  It  therefore  long  since  occurred  to  us  that  the  utility 
of  the  galactometer  might  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  additicm  of  i 
centesimal  scale  for  the  serum  of  milk.  The  advantage  of  this  scsk 
would  be  that — starting  from  a  fixed  point,  the  normal  specific  grantr 
of  the  serum— it  would  show,  with  considerable  nicety,  the  extect 
of  the  more  usual  adulteration  of  milk — namely,  that  with  water ;  icr 
in  proportion  as  water  is  added,  so  does  the  weight  of  the  aerum 
diminish,  and  this  in  such  a  marked  manner  that  the  quantity  of  wat«t 
added  may  readily  be  determined  in  percentages.  Numerous  obsem* 
tions  are  first  required,  in  order  to  fix  accurately  the  normal  spscidc 
gravity  of  the  serum  of  the  milk  of  the  cow. 

J^eihod  of  detennimng  the  a^eam, — The  amount  of  cream  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  an  instrument  invented  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Baokk 
termed  a  creamometer.  This  consists  of  a  tube,  usually  eleven  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  upper  inch  or  two  inches  of 
this  are  graduated  in  tenths  of  an  inch — that  is,  in  hundredths  of  tke 
whole.  The  tube  is  filled  with  milk,  and  set  aside  for  twenty  hoars ; 
the  cream  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  its  amount  is  deternuned  br 
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'   the  thickness  of  the  stratum  formed,  and  which  is  iwceilained  by  notinir 
I    the  number  of  d^frees  or  tenths  throujrh  which  it  eTtends. 

As  the  quantity  of  cream  not  unfrequently  eiceeds  twentv,  and 

has  even  heen  known  to  reach  eithtv  per  cent.,  the  tubes  should"  in  all 

cases  be  graduated  for  nearly  their  whole  length. 


(OiiamfKucdaih.) 


O  ITT 


d b^ 


The  construction  of  thecreamometer  is  shown  in  the  accompanvinir 
woodcut,  representing  a  rack,  holding  four  of  these  instruments  (6g. 
131). 

Cream  forms  more  quickly  in  warm  than  cold  weather ;  and  in 
making  comparative  oheervationa  on  a  number  of  lamples,  it  ia  proper 
that  they  should  be  set  ande  in  creamometen  at  the  same  time  and  for 
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the  same  period ;  the  degrees  should  not  be  read  oiF  until  the  fnll 
period  of  twenty  hours  has  elapsed. 

The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  formed  on  ^renuine  milk  i^ 
like  the  specific  gravity,  subject  to  considerable  vanadon:  in  two 
extreme  cases  we  have  met  with,  one  of  the  samples  ahofwed  bat  twm 
degrees  of  cream,  and  the  other  eighty.  According  to  Dr.  XormandT, 
the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  cream  on  pure  milk  is  generallj  ikn 
8  to  d^  percentages  ;  M.  Dinocourt  finds  the  percentages  to  vai^ 
between  9  and  14,  while,  according  to  our  numerous  obaervatioDi, 
the  average  is  11^  percentages ;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  cream  which  collects  on  the  creamometer  has  not  in  all  caaea  an 
identical  composition,  but  that  the  amount  of  fsX  contained  in  it  is 
subject,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  very  considerable  variation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  London  milk,  as  delivered  to  hooses. 
consists  in  general  of  the  milk  of  different  cows  mixed  togetlier ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  depth  of  ci«a& 
formed  on  good  milk,  we  should  take  the  average  amount  obtained 
from  such  mixed  milks. 

We  have  said  that  the  quantity  of  cream  varies  much  in  different 
samples  of  genuine  milk ;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  it  shouy 
also  be  known  that  the  amount  of  cream  yielded  by  any  a»^wtp|^^  of 
milk  is  no  certain  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its  quality^  aa  some 
milks  are  rich  in  cream  and  yet  may  be  watered  and  so  be  defidest 
in  casein  and  sugar. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  addition  of  a  small  qnantaty  of  .irazm 
water  to  milk  increases  the  amount  of  cream ;  the  belief  in  titeacconcr 
of  this  statement  is  general,  and  it  is  commonly  acted  upon  bv  milk- 
men ;  nevertheless,  the  assertion  is  entirely  erroneous — the  addition  cf 
water  to  milk  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  cream ;  it  merely  h/d- 
litates  and  hastens,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  its  formation  and 
separation,  as  is  shown  by  what  follows : — 

Six  creamometers  were  filled,  one  with  pure  milk,  the  i^msinder 
with  the  same  milk  diluted  respectively  with  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
and  fifty  per  cent,  of  water. 

Twenty  minutes  after  the  addition  of  the  water,  the  cxeaniomeicr 
showed,  in  the  milk  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  water,  six  degrees  of 
cream ;  in  that  with  forty  per  cent.,  five  degrees ;  with  thirty  per  cenL, 
four  degrees ;  with  twenty  per  cent.,  three  degrees ;  with  ten  per  cent., 
one  degree ;  and  in  the  pure  nulk,  half  a  degree  only. 

At  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  the  cream  stood  tbus :  six  and  a  half 
degrees  on  the  milk  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  water ;  six  on  that  with 
forty  per  cent. ;  five  and  a  half  on  that  with  thirty  ^  oenu ;  fire  <m 
that  with  twenty  per  cent. ;  four  and  a  half  on  that  with  ten  per  cent.; 
and  four  on  the  pure  milk. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  the  milk  with  fifty  per  cent.  Off  water 
showed  five  degrees  of  cream  ;  that  with  forty  per  cent.,  ^xe  degico? 
and  three-quarters )  that  with  thirty  per  cent.,  six  and  a  half  deg^reea ; 
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that  with  twenty  per  cent.,  seven  degrees  and  a  quarter ;  that  with  ten 
per  cent.,  eight  degrees ;  and  the  pure  milk,  nine  degrees  of  cream. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  to 
milk  occasions  an  almost  immediate  formation  of  cream ;  of  this  fact, 
in  some  cases,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  dairymen  to  avail  them- 
selves, hut  it  does  not  augment  the  amount. 

Some  persons  form  their  judgment  of  the  quality  of  milk  simply  by 
its  density,  repBrding  all  samples  which  do  not  mdicate  a  certain  specific 
gravity  as  of  inferior  quality.  We  have  alreadv  seen  that  this  meniod  is 
very  fallacious,  and  that  by  it  some  milks,  ricb  in  cream,  would  be  pro- 
nounced of  inferior  quality,  in  consequence  of  their  low  density;  wnile 
others,  deficient  in  that  constituent,  would  be  declared  of  superior 
qualitv  on  account  of  their  high  density. 

Others  rely  upon  the  indications  afforded  by  the  creamometer,  which 
also  has  its  fallacies,  but  which  are  not  so  great  when  the  instrument  is 
used  with  the  necessary  precautions,  as  those  relating  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  milk.  The  creamometer  has  regard  to  only  one  component 
of  milk,  namely,  the  fi&tty  matter. 

The  following  facts  will  show  how  misleading  is  the  creamometer  in 
some  casee.  We  nave  met  with  several  samples  of  genuine  milk,  which 
gave  only  three  or  four  percentages  of  cream,  but  which  yet  possessed 
a  specific  gravity  of  1080 ;  judged  by  the  creamometer  test  alone,  such 
mi&s  womd  be  pronounced  by  all  to  be  veiy  poor,  and  by  some  even  to 
be  adulterated.  Now  this  conclusion  would  be  to  a  very  mat  extent 
erroneous ;  for  such  milks,  although  certainly  deficient  in  butter,  have 
the  full  proportion  of  the  remaining  constituents,  namely,  the  cheese 
and  the  sugar.  Again,  we  constantly  meet  with  samples  of  m\\\e  giving 
six,  eight,  or  more  percentages  of  cream,  and  which  nevertheless,  as 
shown  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  skim  milk,  are  unquestionably 
adulterated  with  large  quantities  of  water. 

The  observer  who  relied  upon  the  indications  of  the  creamometer 
^vvould  have  regarded  these  last  samples  as  of  average  quality.  The 
enquirer,  thereiore,  should  not  rely  solely  upon  either  the  specific  gravity 
or  the  creamometer  teste,  but  in  all  cases  employ  both,  the  one  acting 
as  a  corrective  of  the  fallacies  of  the  other,  or  he  may  determine  the 
amount  of  solids  not  fat,  basing  upon  it  his  calculation  for  water. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  above  methods  of  examination  are 
auiBcient.  Should  it  oe  aesired  to  institute  a  quantitetive  analysis,  we 
may  then  adopt  the  processes  already  given  under  the  head  of  the  analysis 
of  milk. 

iymmi%  laetaseope. — Some  years  since  an  instrument,  teimed  a  lacto- 
scope,  was  invented  by  M.  Donn^,  of  Paris,  for  determining  the  richness 
of  tmJk  by  estimating  the  relative  opacity  of  thin  stratums  of  milk, 
and  whidi  opacity  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  number  of  fat 
globules  therein  contained. 

An  instrument  similar  in  principle  but  differing  considerably  in  ite 
details,  the  light  of  a  candle  Deing  employed  instead  of  daylight,  has 
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been  devised  by  VogeL  Both  instrumenta  are  no  doubt  capable  of  fu^ 
nishing  approximate  results  as  regards  the  amounts  of  fatty  m&tter 
present^  but  their  use^  haying  so  many  other  ready  and  certain  metoi 
of  ascertaining  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  milk  at  our  conmnod, 
need  not  be  here  recommended. 


THS  ADULTERATIONS  OF   MILK. 

There  are  few  articles  of  food  more  liable  to  adulteration,  and  tin 
of  the  grossest  description,  than  ndlk.  The  most  prevalent  and  impcH^ 
tant  adulteration  is  tnat  with  water.  Now  some  few  persons  who  bATe 
not  reflected  closely  upon  the  matter,  may  be  disposed  to  make  li^: 
of  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water,  and  to  speak  in  rather  faeetiooi 
terms  of  the  cow  with  the  iron  tail ;  but  it  is  siurely  no  light  matter  to 
rob  an  important  article  of  daily  consumption,  like  milk,  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  nutritious  constituents. 

But  the  adulteration  with  water  is  not  the  only  adulteration  to 
which  milk  is  liable ;  the  large,  addition  of  water  frequently  made  to  it 
BO  alters  its  appearance  as  to  cause  it  to  assume  the  sky-blue  colour  so 
familiar  to  us  in  our  schoolboy  days,  and  so  reduces  its  flavour,  that  h 
becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  other  adulterating  ingiedientB, 
namely,  treacle  or  sugar,  to  sweeten  it ;  aaU,  to  bring  out  the  fiaTcwr; 
and  annatto,  about  which  we  shall  have,  much  to  say  hereafter,  to 
colour  it. 

Further,  there  is  no  question  but  that  chalk,  gtarch,  and  even  crrtbnd 
matter,  have  been  and  are  occasionally,  though  rarely,  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  milk,  although  it  has  not  happened  to  ourselvee  to  med 
with  these  substances. 

Starch  and  cerebral  matter  have  been  met  with  at  different  times  ^ 
more  than  one  observer.  The  late  Professor  Queckett  used  foimerW 
to  exhibit  drawings  made  by  himself,  from  samples  of  adulterated  mSSk, 
showing  the  presence  of  both  starch  and  cerebral  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  chalk,  a  manu&cturer  of  preeerved  mft 
recently  informed  us  that  it  sometimes  happened  to  him  to  find  eat- 
nate  of  lime  or  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  the  dishes  or  pans  on  tk 
evaporation  of  large  quantities  of  I^ondon  milk. 

There  is  also  good  reason  for  believing  that  turmeric  as  weU  tf 
annatto  are  sometimes  used  to  colour  milk  and  cream.  Mr.  G«t  states 
that  milk  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  decoction  of  boiled  vkUt 
carrots. 

Further,  it  has  been  stated  that  gum,  dextrin,  and  emHbiim  «f 
hemp  se£d  have  been  employed ;  the  use  of  the  latter  article  is  hatUuk 
probable. 

A  practice  frequently  resorted  to,  although  it  is  not  ordinarily  re- 
garded as  an  adulteration,  should  here  be  mentioned;  a  part  or 'even 
the  entire  of  the  cream  is  removed,  and  the  skimmed  milkf  mixed  vith 
some  fresh  milk^  subsequently  sold  as  whole  milk. 
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Owing  to  the  storage  of  milk  in  vessels  of  leadf  copper  and  zinc,  it 
is  often  contaminated  with  those  metals^  especially  with  the  last 
named. 

An  ingenious  writer,  whos3  name  we  do  not  at  the  present  moment 
remember,  has  considered  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  London  with 
milk  statistically,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  number 
of  cows  supplying  London  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  each 
person  with  al>out  a  tablespoonfiil  of  milk  per  day.  If  this  statement 
19  correct,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  wat«r  is 
made  to  do  duty  for  milk. 


HesiUtt  of  the  Examination  of  Samples  of  Milk, 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  twenty-six  samples  of  London 
milk,  made  some  time  since,  were — 

That  twelve  were  genuine^  but  of  these  two  showed  a  deficiency  of 
cream. 

That  fourteen  were  adulterated,  the  adulteration  consisting  prin- 
cipally in  the  addition  of  water,  the  percentages  of  which  ranged  irom 
lu  to  60  per  cent.,  or  one-half  water. 

The  specific  gra^^tie8  of  the  inilka  varied  from  1015  to  1030,  of  the 
serums  from  1016  to  1028,  the  cream  furnished  ranged  from  2  to  29 
percentages,  the  average  being  nearly  10  percentages. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  fifteen  samples  of  milk  purchased  in 
the  metropolis,  in  1871,  were : — 


Name. 

1 

Specific 
gravity. 

GraTity 

of 
Serum. 

Case- 
in. 

Fat 

or 

batter 

1 

Cream. 

Hilk 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Water  Total 

added,  i^ollds. 

1 

Standard  sample 

1080 

^^^ 

4-48 

8-18 

8*6 

4-77 

000 

none 

12-98 

1  Ajlesbory  Dairy  J 
Compy.  (Irm.)  .  j 

1032 

1039-6 

4-14 

8-60 

10-0 

4-96 

0*74 

— 

13-86 

2  Bzpren  Cotmtiy  ) 
Daii7  Oompy.  i 

1080 

1028 

8-41 

8-10 

8-5 

6-20 

0-69 

12-40 

3  Bainsbnry     . 

1032 

103O 

4-26 

8-04 

6-0 

6-41 

0-75 

13-45 

4  Milk  store    .       . 

1029 

__ 

8-84 

2-10 

4-5 

2-36 

0-66 

88 

8-36 

5        «     .     . 

1028 

_ 

4-20 

^-80 
S-30 

6-0 

2-90 

0-80 

26 

10-20 

5         M     .     . 

1029 

— 

1-60 

11-0 

8-69 

0-48 

30 

9-02 

I         »     .     . 

1028-6 

^ 

4-30 

3-50 

10-0 

2-46 

0-66 

21 

20-90 

8 

1028 

1027-1 

8-93 

2-76 

7-6 

8-49 

0-72 

13 

10-90 

,i      n    .    . 

1226 

— 

8-60 

200 

40 

3-90 

0-60 

16 

9-90 

1?       »    .    . 

1226 

— 

8-20 

2-09 

Curdled 

2-80 

0-60 

30 

8-60 

u      »    .   . 

1026 

1022 

206 

2-11 

4-50 

4-09 

0-60 

28 

6-86 

12        „     .    . 

1023*2 

1020-8 

2-12 

2-83 

6-26 

8-99 

0-66 

29 

9-00 

18               „         .        . 

1022 

1020-1 

8-19 

2-00 

4-6 

2-74 

0-67 

31 

8-60 

1*               „         .        . 

1019-4 

— . 

8-00 

2-00 

4-0 

2-60 

0-40 

87 

7-90 

i«     Shop  in  Clapbam 

1012-6 

1011-6 

1-16  1 

1-06 

2-60 

2-26 

0-80 

61 

4-76 

Samples  4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10,  and  14  were  likewise  tested  for  cane  sugar, 
>?os.  0  and  10  were  free  from  it,  while  in  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  14,  the  quan- 
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titles  found  were  respectively  1-35,  O70,  1-68,  1;36,  0-85.  Thae 
results  show  that  the  adulteration  of  London  milk  with  mufor  (atrmdt 
is  not  uncommonly  practised. 


THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  CBEAM. 

As  was  the  case  with  milk,  so  with  cream.  One  of  its  priBeipil 
adulterations  is  with  water,  or  rather  we  should  say  with  sum-milL 
Of  course  this  adulteration  is  very  easily  practised,  the  milkman  hsTio; 
nothing  further  to  do  than  to  remove,  together  with  the  cream  itsel/. 
a  portion  of  the  underlying  skim-milk. 

Another  adulteration  is  with  casein.  Supposing  the  milk  to  bsTv 
turned  somewhat  sour,  a  portion  of  the  curd  from  the  &t  contained 
in  it  would  readily  rise  to  the  surface  and  be  skimmed  off  with  tbe 
cream,  or  the  curd  itself  may  be  purposely  introduced. 

Other  adulterations  which  are  stated  to  be  practised  are  with  tuff&r. 
gum,  ffum  tragacanthj  stco*chy  Boduy  and  carbonate  of  tnaffne$ia,  hot  of 
these  adulterations  we  do  not  ourselves  possess  any  independent  know- 
ledge. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  XILK. 

The  articles  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  milk  and  cream,  tb 
methods  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  have  now  to  describe,  are  «^Ur, 
sugar,  including  treacle ;  saU,  annattOy  turmeric,  gum  tragactmth,  sLaxi, 
cerebral  matter,  chalk,  soda,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Certain  alleged  adulterations  of  milk,  either  not  likely  to  be  pnc- 
tised,  or  but  rarely  resorted  to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice. 

There  are  two  general  methods  by  which  the  fiict  of  the  adolteratioR 
of  milk  may  be  determined ;  the  one  indirect,  as  by  a  quantitative  ana- 
lysis of  the  milk  for  its  more  important  constituents,  and  by  the  de- 
ficiency of  one  or  more  of  which  the  existence  of  adulteration  mar  \t 
inferred ;  the  other  direct,  as  by  detection,  either  through  chemuOt 
or  the  microscope,  of  the  adulterating  substance  or  substanoes. 

In  some  cases  these  two  methods  may  be  combined. 

The  methods  by  which  the  formal  constituents  of  milk  may  be  de- 
termined quantitatively  have  already  been  described. 

On  the  detection  of  water, — Milk  being  much  heavier  than  ivittf. 
when  that  liquid  is  added  to  it  the  specific  gravity  of  the  nuxed 
article  is  less  than  that  of  gl^nuine  milK,  and  die  diminution,  intlua 
certain  limits,  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  water  added.  Is 
the  knowledge  of  these  fiicts,  we  are  furnished  with  methods  wheTel)|;^ 
the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water  may  be  determined  qoanti- 
tativelv. 

This  may  be  done  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  either  the  eotin 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  or  serum. 
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But  since  the  specific  gravity  of  even  genuine  milk  is  subject  to 
wide  ranges,  owing  mainly  to  tne  variable  quantities  of  fatty  matter 
present,  it  is  in  all  cases  Better  to  take  the  specific  gmvity  of  eiliier 
the  skim  milk  or  the  serum. 

A  table  has  already  been  given  (p.  401)  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
skim  milk,  which  was  found  to  range  from  1034*6  to  1038*6,  the  aver- 
age being  1036-3. 

In  the  following  table  the  specific  firavity  of  skim  milk  is  given, 
containing  exactly  9*4  per  cent,  of  solias  not  fat,  this  being  the  amount 
below  which  genuine  milk  of  even  the  poorest  quality  rarely  if  ever 
falls ;  and  also  the  gravities  of  the  same  milk  adulterated  with  various 
proportions  of  water. 


Tablet  showing  the  Adulteration  ofMUk  tpith  Water,  bated  imon  the  Gravity 

of  the  Skim  Milk. 

TABLE  I. 


Per  cent,  of  Water. 

Specific  Qravlty. 

DiiBerence. 

Total  Solids. 

0 

1030-48 

9-40 

5 

1028-84 

1-64 

8-93 

10 

1027-86 

1-48 

8-46 

15 

1026-72 

1-64 

7-99 

20 

102412 

1-60 

7-52 

25 

1022-66 

1-56 

7-05 

30 

1021-04 

1-62 

6-58 

85 

1019-62 

1-52 

6-11 

40 

101804 

1-48 

5-64 

45 

1016-40 

1-64 

5-17 

60 

1014-48 

1-92 

4-70 

55 

1013-08 

1-60 

4-23 

60 

1011-68 

1-40 

3-76 

5%  of  water  a  0*47  solids  not  f)it= 0*0235  gram,  if  5  cc.  be  taken. 
5%  of  waterta  1-524  specific  gravity = 0*038  gram,  if  25  cc  be  taken. 

■ 

The  original  skim  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1038-2,  and  yielded 
11  "46  per  cent  of  solids  not  fat,  and  in  order  to  brin^  it  to  the  standard 
of  9*4  it  had  to  be  diluted  with  distilled  water  in  the  ratio  of  812  to 
188,  this  being  equivalent  to  an  adulteration  of  no  less  than  18-8  per 
cent,  of  water. 

If  the  original  skim  milk  had  been  taken  for  the  determination  of 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixtures  of  milk  and  water,  the  following 
figures  would  have  been  obtained  : — 
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TABLE  ir. 


Per  cent,  of  Water. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Total  RnUds. 

• 
0 

1038-20 

11^46 

5 

1086-29 

10-89 

10 

1084-38 

10-81 

15 

1032-47 

9-74 

20 

1030-66 

917 

26 

10-28-65 

8-59 

80 

1026-74 

8-02 

85 

1024-88 

7-45 

40 

1022-92 

6-88 

45 

1021-01 

6-30 

60 

1019-10 

6-73 

66 

1017-19 

616 

60 

1015-28 

4-59 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  specific  gravitv  10S0*4d  and  the 
solids  of  9*4  are  as  a  rule  far  too  low,  and  that  skim  milks  of  retUj 
good  quality  and  such  as  are  furnished  by  good  and  healthv  cows  ai« 
almost  invariably  of  higher  gravity  and  yield  a  much  laxger  wh 
centage  of  solid  matter ;  so  that  the  gra^dty  of  1030*48  and  the  solid.* 
of  9*4  are  far  too  favourable  to  the  vendors  of  milk,  since  thej 
allow,  in  some  cases,  of  its  adulteration  with  over  20  per  cent  of 
water,  which,  adopting  the  standards  above  referred  to,  would  not  lie 
noticed. 

It  is  only  a  cow  in  its  poorest  condition  which  fumishce  milk  of 
such  a  low  quality,  and  the  adoption  of  the  standard  of  9-4  per  oeit. 
of  solids  not  fat  would  act  as  a  premium  upon  adulteration,  vd 
would  lead  eventually  to  the  serious  impoverisnment  of  the  milk  tf 
sold  to  the  public  throughout  the  countrj'.  A.  higher  standard  ong^ht 
therefore,  to  be  adopted,  and  not  one  txased  upon  an  exceptiomE? 
impoverished  milk.  The  milk  as  ordinarily  sold  is  a  mixture  of  tW 
milks  of  several  cows,  and  such  milk  never  yields  so  small  aproponior 
of  solids  not  fat  as  9-4.  We  would  recommend,  therefore,  thtt  i 
standard  of  10-4  be  adopted,  which  would  aiFord  the  public  gnaw 
protection,  but  would  still  allow  of  the  addition  of  considerable  qiMC* 
titles  of  water  to  really  rich  milks. 

Results  equally  accurate  may  be  obtuned  by  taking  the  spedic 
gravity  of  the  serum  of  milk.  The  casein  and'  butter  axe  easily  rr- 
moved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  a  quantity  vaMf^ 
so  small*  as  scarcely  to  afiect  the  gravity  of  the  serum,  or,  still  vtxt 
unobjectionably,  by  placing  in  the  milk  a  small  strip  of  the  inner  dmb- 
brane  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  or  pig. 

In  reiving  upon  the  specific  gravity  test  and  even  upon  the  totil 
solids  in  determining  whether  water  has  been  added  or  not,  the  dod 
fallacy  to  which  the  observer  is  subject  is  that  occasioned  by  tkf 
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addition  of  saccharine  matter,  which  would  cause  the  gravity  to  be 
higher  and  the  amount  of  solids  greater. 

But  in  the  case  of  whole  milk  there  are  other  sources  of  fallacj  to 
which  reference  to  some  extent  has  already  been  made,  and  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  guard. 

Thus  a  milk  may  possess  the  proper  specific  gravity,  and  yet  be  de- 
ficient of  cream,  which  may  have  been  abstracted ;  again,  it  may  be 
several  degrees  lighter  than  ordinary,  and  yet  may  be  perfectly  genuine, 
this  arising  from  the  presence  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  fatty  matter. 

In  order  to  guard  against  these  fallacies,  therefore,  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary net  only  to  take  the  weight  of  the  skim  milk,  but  also  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  cream  or  fat,  or  to  weigh  the  fat. 

The  instruments  by  which  the  weight  of  milk  is  taken  and  the 
cream  measured  have  abready  been  described.  These  instruments  are 
many  of  them  incorrect,  and  it  would  be  a  great  protection  to  the 
public  if  the}'  were  all  stamped  in  the  same  way  as  weights  are,  as 
a  guarantee  of  their  accuracy. 

Another  method  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  may  be  indirectly 
estimated  is  by  determining  quantitatively,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  the  amount  of  solids  not  fat  present. 

Taking  9*4  as  the  amount  of  total  solids  not  fat,  below  which  in 
genuine  milk  of  the  poorest  quality  they  never  fall,  the  following 
table  gives  the  proportion  between  the  amount  of  added  water  and 
the  solids  not  fat  in  a  special  case : — 

Solids  not  fat.                                              Added  water. 
9-40 None. 


to 


8-46 10 

7-62 20 

6-r)8 30 

.5*64 40 

4-70 50 

3-76 60 

2-82 70 

1-88 80 

0-94 90 

The  formula  for  the  above  calculations  is  9 '4  :  100  =  a  (amount  of 
solids  not  fat)  :  x  (amount  of  genuine  milk  in  the  sample). 

If  treacle  De  purposely  added  in  the  right  quantities,  then  indeed 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  adulteration 
of  milk  with  water ;  and  if  cane  sugar  were  employed,  the  object  could 
only  be  accomp^shed  by  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  into  glucose, 
and  its  estimation  by  the  copper  test  in  that  fonu.  The  polariscope, 
as  also  the  solubility  of  IsBvulose  in  alcohol,  would  in  some  cases  afibrd 
yaluable  information. 

When  anv  considerable  addition  of  water  has  been  made  to  milk, 
or  when  milk  is  either  poor  in  quality  or  has  been  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  its  cream,  these  facts  are  conclusively  established  by  the 
concurrent  use  of  the  old  and  very  simple  instnmients,  the  h3'dro- 
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meter  and  creamometer,  the  use  of  which  it  has  been  too  much  tlie 
fashion  of  late  to  decry.  By  means  of  these  instTmnentSy  the  fonner 
applied  to  the  skim  milk,  results  accurate  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes  may  be  rapidly  obtained,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  ex- 
ceedingly little  time  and  trouble,  whereas  the  ouantitative  estunatioD 
of  the  mt  and  total  solids  is  comparatively  teoioua  and  difficulty  tod 
involves  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  drying  of  the  milk  and  die 
several  weighings  required. 

Hortley^s  method, — ^Mr.  Horsley  judges  mainly  of  the  quality  of 
milk  by  the  amount  of  fat  therein  contained,  and  he  has  devised  a 
very  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  detennining  the  same.  He  tak» 
260  grains  of  milk,  equal  to  about  an  ordinary  tablespoonful,  pours  it 
into  a  glass  tube,  similar  in  size  and  form  to  a  creamometer,  hot 
with  the  addition  of  two  lines,  one  being  the  measure  of  the  S50 
grains  of  milk,  and  the  other  that  of  the  250  grains  of  ether  subse- 
quently added.  To  the  milk  an  equal  bulk  of  methylated  ether  of 
specific  gravity  0*730  is  added,  and  tne  mixture  is  briskly  shaken  for 
four  or  five  minutes,  whereby  the  oil  globules  are  broken  up  and  dis- 
solved by  the  ether.  A  similar  quantity  of  methylated  spirit  of  ahoat 
0'83S  specific  gravity  is  jiext  added,  and  the  mixture  again  shaken  fo 
at  least  five  minutes.  The  solvent  power  of  the  ether  for  the  &t  is  thns 
destroyed,  the  &t  collects  on  the  surface  as  pure  butter,  and  its  amount 
is  estimated  bv  measurement,  one  line  of  Mr.  Horsley  s  instrumeot 
being  equal  to  ^[^'15  grains  of  butter.  Milk  of  good  quality,  he  consider, 
should  yield  10  per  cent,  of  cream,  a  quantity  which  would  usuailj 
contain  about  3*32  per  cent,  of  butter  fat. 

If  by  this  proceeding  Mr.  Horsley  found  the  fat  reach  the  abom 
quantity,  he  would  as  a  rule  be  satisfied  and  would  pronounce  tk 
milk  to  be  genuine  and  of  good  quality ;  but  this  conclusion,  like  tho^ 
which  he  condemns,  based  upon  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
hydrometers  and  creamometers,  would  sometimes  prove  to  be  fiilladoia. 
since  it  is  a  very  irequent  thing  to  meet  with  nmks  yielding  10  yes 
cent,  of  cream  which  have  yet  been  adulterated  with  laxge  quantity 
of  water,  nay,  which  may  consist  of  nearly  one-half  water. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  fat  is  separated  and  collects  on  the  siir- 
face,  the  casein  is  precipitated,  the  sugar  and  salts  of  the  milk  heiur 
held  in  solution  in  the  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol.  The  caaein  in  s 
state  of  comparative  piuiity  may  be  readily  separated  by  filtration,  and 
its  amount  estimated  after  drying.  The  sugar  and  salts  may  likewise 
be  estimated  by  the  evaporation  of  the  mixed  ether  and  alcoboL  Box 
then  it  may  be  said  that  the  ordinary  chemical  method  of  drying  s 
portion  of  the  milk,  extracting  first  with  ether  and  then  with  dilute 
alcohol,  and  lastly  incinerating,  is  not  more  troublesome  or  difficult, 
and  gives  results  of  extreme  accuracy. 

Mr.  Horsley  directs  that  the  milk  should  be  shaken  well  for  aboat 
ten  minutes.  This  seems  simple  enough,  but  anybody  who  adopts  thb 
proceeding  will  find  that  his  arms  will  ache  considerably  at  the  end  of 
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that  time,  and  it  must  "be  remembered  that  the  whole  success  of  the 
method  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  the  agitation.  We  find 
that  while  this  method  gives  tolerably  accurate  results  for  ordinary 
milks,  it  is  not  well  suited  for  the  examination  of  creams,  it  indicating 
a  far  less  amount  of  fat  than  is  ordinarily  present. 

On  the  detection  of  supar.— The  sugar  used  is  usually  hrown 
sugar  or  treacle ;  the  presence  of  these  may  he  determined  as  follows : 
— The  casein  and  butter  are  to  be  precipitated  bjr  means  of  acetic  acid, 
and  the  serum  evaporated,  a  very  gentle  heat  omy  being  used,  and  the 
colour  of  the  residue  particularly  noticed ;  if  it  is  darker  than  ordi- 
nary, the  presence  of  sugar  may^  suspected. 

The  residue  may  then  be  dissolv^  in  distilled  water.  In  one 
portion  the  sugar  of  milk  is  estimated  in  the  usual  manner  by  means 
of  the  copper  test ;  the  second  is  boiled  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  as  described  under  the  head  of  '  Sugar,'  in  order  to  convert  the 
cane  and  milk  into  grape  sugax.  This  ia  then  in  ita  turn  estimated  by 
the  copper  test,  the  difference  between  the  two  estimations  indicating 
the  amount  of  cane  sugar  present.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
milk  sugar  reduces  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  copper  test  than 
glucose  and  galactose,  the  proportion  being  as  134  is  to  100. 

100  parts  of  ^pe  sugar  correspond  to  95  parts  of  cane  sugar  and 
to  134  parts  of  milk  sugar. 

If  treacle  be  used,  there  will  be  found  a  large  excess  of  both 
grape  and  cane  sugar. 
^  On  the  detection  of  starch, — For  the  detection  of  starch  in  milk 
and  cream,  the  microscope  furnishes  the  readiest  and  most  certain 
means.  A  little  of  the  milk,  spread  out  in  a  very  thin  stratum,  should 
be  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  examination  being  aided  by 
the  use  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Of  course  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
unaltered  starch  corpuscles  in  milk,  the  starch  being  added  m  the  form 
of  a  decoction.  For  the  quantitative  determination  of  the  starch, 
which  wiQ  not  often  be  required,  we  may  proceed  as  follows  :— 

20  cc.  of  the  milk  must  first  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath.     The  milk  sugax,  must  then  be  removed  by  digestion  with  weak 
alcohol ;  the  residue  dried,  and  from  it  the  fat  must  next  be  separated 
by  means  of  ether,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  boiled  for  several  hours 
with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to  convert  the  starch  into 
grape  sugar,  in  the  manner  already  described  for  the  conversion  of  cane 
sugar  into  glucose.    90  parts  of  starch  yield  100  parts  of  grape  sugar. 
On  the  detection  of  gum  arabic. — The  serum  of  milk  obtained  bv 
precipitation  of  the  curd  with  a  little  acetic  acid  is  to  be  treated  with 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead ;  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed,  suspended  in  water,  and  the  lead  removed  by  means  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.     The  sulphide  of  lead  is  separated  by  filtration, 
the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  residue,  after  drying  and  weighing, 
gives  the  quantity  of  gum. 

On  the  detection  of  gum  tragactmth, — Gum  tragacanth  is  really  a 
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mixture  of  gum  and  starcb,  and  each  of  these  substaiicea  wonU  kn 
to  be  separately  estimated  bj  the  methods  already  described. 

For  the  detection  of  the  tiagacanth  we  are  recommeDded  to  iid 
the  milk,  and  leave  it  at  rest  for  some  hours,  when  a  ovlaUDoiu  uu^ 
lucent  deposit  will  he  formed,  which,  being  washed  witoaamallqusntiit 
of  water  and  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  soluliai]  of  iiMline,  prmliusii 
blue  colour,  because  gum  tragacanth  coutAius  starch.  The  suidi  <( 
gum  tragacanth  is  pleutiful  aad  is  in  the  fonu  of  starch  carpiude: 
these  are  rather  small,  but  vary  much  in  sii« ;  manv  are  imgokr. 
some  are  rounded,  others  are  somewhat  polygonal,  wliile  a  few  «» 
mullei^shaped ;  in  the  more  perfect  grains  a  rounded  hilum  is  Jit- 
tinctly  Tieible. 

Oa  the  dettetitm  of  eereirai  matter.— The  presence  of  caeW 
matter  in  milk  may  be  determined  with  certMnty  by  meciu  of  it 
microscope,  portions  of  the  nerve  tubules  being  readily  disodTsal 
with  that  instrument,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (tig.  132).  : 


Sheit'b  Bhjukr. 


On  thf.  delectiiin  of  tAaik.—I{  tho  rmik  be  diluted  wiih  "W  ••^ 
set  aside  for  some  hours,  part  of  the  chalk,  if  present,  will  han  -A- 
Aided  as  a  precipitate,  wnen  it  may  be  sufficiently  identified  iff  >^ 
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appearance  and  its  efiervescence  with  acids.  Or  a  portion  of  the  milk 
may  he  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  incinerated,  and  the  chalk 
estimated  from  it  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  articles  on  ^  Tea ' 
and  » Water/ 

On  the  detection  of  carhmtate  of  magnesia. — This  has  been  said  to 
occur  only  in  cream ;  it  would  be  detected  by  the  insolubility  of  the 
ash  in  water,  its  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  lastly  by 
the  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down  from  its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  addition  of  a  solution  containing  ammonia, 
chloride  of  ammonium,  and  phosphate  of  soda. 

On  the  detection  ofscdL — The  saKne  taste  of  the  ash  will  show  the 

Sresence  of  salt  if  that  substance  has  been  employed.  This  must  be 
etermined  from  the  ash  by  the  process  described  under  '  Water.' 

On  the  detection  of  lead,  copper  and  zinc. — Since  milk  is  not  un- 
firequentlv  contaminated  with  fJiese  metals,  the  analyst  may  be  called 
upon  to  determine  whether  they  are  present,  and  especiidly  zinc,  or 
not.  The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  two  former 
of  these  metab  will  be  found  given  under  the  heads  of  '  Water  *  and 
*  Bread.' 

The  presence  of  zinc  may  be  detected  in  the  solution  of  the  ash  of 
the  milk  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  rendering  it  alkaline  with  caustic 
potash,  filtering,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  to  the  filtrate.  A  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  sulphide 
of  zinc,  will  prove  the  presence  of  that  metal,  and  from  the  weight  of 
the  precipitate  its  amount  may  be  determined.    See  ^  Vine^.' 

On  the  detection  of  annatto, — The  presence  of  annatto  is  rendered 
probable  when  the  milk,  evaporated  down  to  a  small  quantity,  presents 
a  reddish  or  orange-red  colour ;  if  this  colour  is  materially  altered  on 
the  addition  of  an  alkali  or  an  acid  to  the  milk,  being  rendered  pur- 
plish by  the  one  and  of  a  brighter  red  by  the  other,  its  presence  is 
certain.  Lastly,  by  means  of  alcohol,  the  colouring  matter  may  be 
dissolyed  out  of  the  soft  residue  of  the  evaporated  milk,  and  the  effects 
of  the  reagents  mentioned  tried  upon  the  alcoholic  extract. 

On  the  detection  of  turmeric, — If  turmeric  has  been  used  in  sub- 
stance to  colour  milk,  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  the  turmeric  cells. 
However,  it  is  best  to  proceed  by  the  method  indicated  for  the  discovery 
of  annatto.  The  chief  difference  is  that  the  turmeric  is  rendered  deep 
brown  by  alkalies. 

It  is  of  course  rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  to  examine  milk  for  more 
than  two  or  three  of  the  articles  above  enumerated.  In  peneral  it  is 
auificient  to  determine  whether  water,  the  ordinary  adulteration  of  milk, 
has  been  added  or  not. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADTTLTERATIONB  OF  CREAM. 

Sufficient  has  already  been  said  under  the  heads  of  the  analysis  of 
milk  and  the  detection  of  its  adulterations  to  enable  the  analyst  to 
detect  and  estimate  all  the  known  adulterations  of  cream. 
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CHAPTER  XIX, 
BETTER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEBATIOK. 

Any  foreign  substance,  as  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  or  pork ;  flour,  ttan^  cr 
any  mineral  matter  other  than  salt,  wbich.should  not  exceed  4  per  ceot.  in  fnA, 
and  8  per  cent,  in  salt  butter ;  curd,  which  should  not  exceed  4  per  cent ;  tod 
water,  which  should  not  be  more  than  12  per  cent. 

As  the  method  of  luaking  butter  may  not  be  known  to  huuit  of  tk 
readers  of  this  report,  we  will  proceed,  before  entering  apon  ^e  ood- 
sideration  of  its  adulterations,  to  give  a  very  brief  outline  of  tk 
manner  in  which  butter  is  usually  prepared. 

Butter  is  made  for  the  most  part  &om  cream ;  the  cream  iseoDeeted 
from  time  to  time,  and  placed  in  a  covered  jar,  until  sufficient  hasbeei 
obtained,  when,  having  become  sour  by  keeping,  it  is  submitted  to  tk 
process  of  churning. 

Butter  is  also  prepared  in  small  quantities  from  sweet  cream,  aad 
this  kind  is  esteemed  a  peat  delicacy.  Ver^  excellent  butter  is  lik- 
wise  sometimes  made  icom  full  or  entire  milk ;  the  disadTsnta^  <d 
this  method  are — the  large  quantity  of  fluid  to  be  acted  on  by  tk 
chum,  which  renders  it  necessary  that  steam  or  some  other  powerfBl 
mechanical  means  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  length  of  tini 
which  elapses  before  the  butter  forms. 

As  soon  aa  the  butter  has  formed,  it  is  removed  from  the  chonu  aai 
well  washed  in  water,  it  being  kneaded  at  the  same  time  until  as  moci 
as  possible  of  the  adherent  and  incorporated  whey  is  removed ;  thiA  '<* 
known  by  the  water  ceasing  to  become  turbid  and  milky.  If  inteaBed 
for  salt  butter,  the  salt  should  be  added  as  soon  as  possible  afttf 
chtiming  and  washing,  as,  left  for  any  length  of  time,  the  batter  is^ 
to  become  rancid.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  quahty  of 
the  salt  used ;  the  best  descriptions  are  rock  salt  and  that  pRpsi^ 
from  salt  springs.  Sea  salt,  generally,  is  not  so  good,  on  account  of 
the  presence  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  renders  it  somewhat  hatter* 
as  well  as  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  has  a  strong  aflinity  for  wattf  « 
even  attracting  it  from  the  atmosphere. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  report  to  enter  into  the  pmctieil 
minutiffi  of  butter-making,  such  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  creiK 
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or  milk  should  be  churned,  the  best  IdndB  of  chum,  the  methods  of 
churning,  &c.,  all  points  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  agricultu- 
lalist  and  the  dairyman. 

ooKPOsinoir  oi*  btjtteb. 

Butter  consists  of  the  glycerides  of  certain /of  ^y  acids,  principally  of 
gteariCf  palmttic,  and  <^eic  acidSf  with  smaller  quantities  of  butyric, 
capric,  caproic,  and  caprylic  adds ;  these  latter  are  all  distinguished 
from  the  former  acids  by  their  volatility.  Accordinfi*  to  the  analysis 
of  Bromeis,  they  amount  to  only  2  per  cent.,  they  bemg  embraced  by 
that  chemist  in  the  term  ^  butyroleic  acid.*  But  Messrs.  Angell  and 
Hehner  have  proved,  as  will  oe  shown  hereafter,  that  these  volatile 
acids  are  present  in  much  larger  quantities^  amounting  on  an  average 
to  9*3  per  cent 

The  true  melting  point  of  butter,  taken  in  the  manner  described 
hereafter,  we  found  to  range  from  32*8  to  34*9,  the  mean  of  all  the 
observations  made  being  33*7^  C. 

The  oily  or  buttery  part  exists  in  mUk  in  the  form  of  innumerable 
very  distinct  globules,  of  various  sizes.  The  effect  produced  by 
churning  is  to  break  down  these  globules,  which  then  run  together,  and 
thus  form  butter.  The  operation  of  the  chum  is  therefore  chietly,  if 
not  entirely^  mechanical. 

THE  AITALTSIS  OF  BUTTER. 

The  analysis  of  butter  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  milk,  since 
it  contains  for  the  most  part  the  like  constituents,  although  in  very 
different  proportions.  It  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
lengthy  details  on  the  subject  The  water  is  to  be  estimated  by  the ' 
loss  on  evaporation^  the  fat  by  extraction  with  ether ;  the  curd  and  salt 
are  left  on  the  removal  of  the  fat ;  the  quantity  of  the  former  may  be 
estimated  by  indneration,  and  the  mineral  matter  remaining  may  be 
calculated  as  salt,  of  which  it  usually  almost  entirely  consists. 

Butter,  when  firesh,  is  of  a  yeUowish  colour,  having  a  peculiar  and 
eharacteristic  sweet  odour,  but  when  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  the 
air  it  loses  gradually  its  colour,  becomes  white,  and  acquires  a  tallowy 
odour,  which  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  beet, 
matton,  and  other  analogous  &ts;  and  samples  of  perfectly  genuine 
butter,  when  thus  changed  in  colour  and  odour,  have  unquestionably  in 
many  cases  been  declared  to  be  adulterated.  In  iact,  by  many  analysts 
the  ^dlowy  smell  was  considered  to  afford  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
adulteration  of  any  butter  with  some  foreign  animal  fat. 

THE   OCGXTBIIEN'CE  OF  CBT8TAX8  IS  BTTTTEB. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  occurrence  of  needle-like 
crystals,  oft^  arranged  in  the  form  of  spherules  or  stellse,  is  a  cer- 
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tain  proof  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  and  of  tbe  presence  of  hnl 
or  some  other  foreign  animal  fat.  This  belief,  however,  ia  enimt^ 
erroneous  ]  and  although  no  crystals  are  found  in  fi^ahlj-madf'  butttr, 
yet  they  appear  in  it  if  kept  for  any  length  of  time^  and  they  uc 
especially  abundant  in  all  butters  which  have  been  fused  and  alloved 
again  to  solidify.  On  the  surface  of  all  such  butters  a  shiny  scum  ur 
pellicle  may  be  seen,  composed  in  large  part  of  such  crystals.  ^\jk\ 
are  likewise  to  be  found  abundantly  diilused  throughout  the  whok 
mass  of  the  butter.  Again,  they  are  frequently  met  with  in  sunt 
numbers  in  cream.  They  polarise  light.  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehaer 
make  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  crystals  in  butter :— If  * 
small  Quantity  of  a  fat  containing  crystals  be  placed  upon  a  slide,  a 
drop  of  castor  or  olive  oil  be  added,  and  the  whole  then  pressed  out  br 
means  of  a  thin  glass  cover,  the  depolarisation  of  licrht  is  much  eii- 
hajiced.  A  revohdng  black  cross,  not  unlike  that  of  starch  $n:«iD»/j 
seen  in  great  perfection.  These  crosses  are  most  clearly  defined  in  the 
crystals  obtained  from  butter. 

Dr.  Campbell  Brown,  in  his  essay  on  the  ^  Adulteratic^  of  Butte;.' 
remarks: — ^  A  microscopic  examination  with  polarised  light  is  tb 
most  reliable  means  of  distinguishing  pure  butter  from  that  whiek 
contains  an  admixture  of  less  easily  digestible  and  palatable  &t&'  Bax 
this  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  erroneous. 

THE  ADTTLTERATIONS  OF  BUTT1EB. 

Adulteration  with  water, — One  of  the  most  frequent  practioei  ^ 
recourse  to  in  the  case  of  butter  is  to  incorporate  with  it  large  qua- 
tities  of  toater ;  the  incorporation  is  effected  in  tke  following  manvr: 
the  butter  is  brought  to  the  melting  point,  water  and  9(A  are  tki 
stin'ed  in  until  the  miztiure  becomes  cold. 

In  reference  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  water  and  salt,  Vnr 
fessor  Calvert,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  oa 
Adulteration  in  1855,  made  these  remarks: — '  The  quantity  of  vtttf 
and  salt  that  such  an  article  as  butter  ought  to  contain  is  2^  pereett. 
of  salt,  and  10  per  cent,  of  water.  In  the  butter  supplied  to  these 
Unions  the  quantity  of  salt  varied  from  2  up  to  14  per  cent.,  and  tk* 
water  from  10  to  15  per  cent.' 

A  butter  £Eictor  wrote  to  us  some  time  since,  stating  that  50  p0 
cent,  of  water  may  be  incorporated  with  butter  in  this  wav ;  bnt  whea 
you  buy,  say  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  considerable  part  of  the  watw  <rf 
adulteration  escapes,  and  if  you  put  it  in  paper  more  will  be  lost. 

Adulteration  xoith  gtarch. — Another  adulteration  to  which  Imttpr  » 
occasionally  subject,  especially  the  inferior  kind  known  as  Bosh,  «•• 
sists  in  the  addition  of  starch,  usually  potato  JUnur,  This  adulteratioa 
is  practised  only  at  particular  times,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  whofe- 
sale  price  of  butter. 

Adulteration  with  curd, — Again,  butter  has  been  known  to  1»  •^•*' 
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terated  sometimes  with  curd.  This  adulteration  is  particularly  men- 
tioned by  Sir  John  Gordon,  major  of  Oork,  in  his  eyidence  be/ore  the 
Parliamentary  Oommittee  above  referred  to. 

AduUeraium  toith  animal  fat, — Lastly,  animal  fats  are  not  im- 
frequently  employed,  as  the  fat  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  lard,  &c. 

Beef  fat  is  sometimes  prepared  on  a  large  scale  and  made  up  in 
imitation  of  butter,  being  known  and  sold  under  the  name  of  'Buttenne/ 
This  article  is  mainly  the  olein  of  the  fat,  with  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  stearin.  When  freshly  prepared  it  is  sweet  and  palatable, 
and  being  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  butter  itself,  it  is  in  some  * 
cases  a  useful  substitute ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  such  a  preparation 
would  be  used  in  some  cases  for  the  adulteration  of  butter. 

Results  of  the  Sxamvnation  of  Samples. 

The  examination  of  forty-^ght  different  butters,  both  salt  and 
6«eh,  made  some  years  since,  and  published  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  '  Lancet '  on  the  adulteration 
of  butter,  furnished  the  following  results : — 

All  the  salt  butters  examined  contained  variable  and  usually  very 
large  quantities  of  water,  the  amount  ranging,  with  one  exception, 
from  8-48  to  2860  per  cent. 

The  fresh  butters  likewise  contained  variable  and  often  considerable 
quantities  of  water,  but  in  most  cases  very  much  less  than  the  salt 
putters,  the  quantities  ranging  from  4*18  to  15*43  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  salt  butters  varied  from  1'5«3 
to  S'24  per  cent,  showing  that  no  fixed  rule  is  acted  upon  in  salting 
butter. 

In  the/rc«^  butters  the  salt  varied  from  0*30  to  2'01  percent. 

The  percentages  of  butter  fat  contained  in  the  samples  ranged  from 
67*72  to  90*93 ;  that  is,  some  of  the  samples  contained  20,  30,  and  in 
one  case  even  nearly  35  per  cent,  of  water  and  salt. 

Now  the  presence  of  water  in  butter,  in  excess  and  when  piu^posely 
introduced,  assuredly  constitutes  an  adulteration  as  much  as  does  the 
addition  of  starch  or  animal  &ts. 

To  many  of  the  samples  of  salt  butter  examined,  a  quantity  of  salt 
over  and  a1)ove  the  amount  necessaiy  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the 
butter  had  no  doubt  been  purposely  added  to  increase  the  weight  and 
bulk ;  in  fact,  for  the  sake  of  adulteration. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  much  of  the  water  met  with  in  many  of 
the  samples  had  been  added  for  the  same  purpose.  The  quantity  of 
water  present  in  some  inferior  descriptions  of  butter,  as  especially  Bosh 
and  tiie  worst  kinds  of  '  Hollands,'  is  really  surprising,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  more  than  a  third  of  the  article. 

The  samples  of  which  the  analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table 
were  recently  analysed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  percentage 
composition  of  butters  as  ordinarily  met  with,  and  very  many  of  which 
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it  was  known  beforehand,  from  the  sources  from  which  thej  vm 

obtained;  were  perfectly  genuine.    It  must  not,  therefore ,  be  condidfd 

that  these  analyses  represent  the  condition  of  the  butters  wM  ii 

London  and  other  populous  cities.     With  three  exceptions  they  wen 

all  fresh  butters,  which  are  much  less  liable  to  adulteration  tliaa  ak 

butters : — 

TcAU  of  Analy$e»  of  Bntter. 


i 

HMsaU. 
Fresh  Ide  of  Wight  Butters. 

i  Water    . 
1  Fat 

1  Curd      . 
Salt 

16-80* 
77-64 
1-89 
3-67 

11*68 

84-97 

1-18 

2-17 

I3-62* 
83-97 
1-64 
0*87 

13-68*  1    16-92- 
82-30    1    80H)7 
242          0*52 
1*60          2-49 

I1-39 

i*:5 

Watfr 
Fat 
Curd 
Salt 


Angell  and  Hduier. 


lale  of 
Wight. 


9-709 

84-740 

3*462 

2*085 


Ide  of 
Wight. 


10*063 

86-466 

2*799 

0*672 


Isle  of 
Wight. 


12*984* 
83-871 
2-721 
0424 


11-168 

83*683 

3*143 

2-006 


I- 


6*468 

89-480 

2469 

1*598 


9«i5r 
84-M3 

5*137 
t9\i 


Water 
Fat     . 
Card  . 
Salt    . 

Angell  and  Hehner. 

Tale  of 
Wight. 

Isle  of 
Wight. 

Otdld. 
focd. 

Win- 
chester. 

cSS^r.  I-«^ '-^ 

9*193 

84*680 

2-917 

3-210 

7-688 

88*449 

1*908 

1*960 

8*580 

85*480 

2*789 

3-151 

6*870 

90*197 

1*611 

1-822 

8*615    28-981*  Att'^ 
87*223    67*680    4711> 
2*054      6*880      7-^ 
2*108      1-559      *«» 

Water 

Fat   .        .        •        • 

Curd. 

Salt 

Salt  Batten. 

HaeaalL 

Angell  andHehner. 

Jersey.                   VeDta«. 

6-50 

85-88 

2*84 

6*28 

10*445* 
78*491 
2*536 
8*328 

86*289 
8*289 
6-609 

•»  This  batter  had  nearlv  the  normal  fusing  point  of  genoine  Imtter.  b«t* 
furnished  92-87  per  oeot.  of 'fatty  adds,  equivalent  to  67  per  cent,  oi  hintga  »■ 
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Bntterine.** 

Water 6*888 

Fat 92-776 

Nitrogenous  matter  .        .       .  0-535 

Salt 0-831 

If  the  reader  will  now  refer  to  the  definition  of  the  adulteration  of 

hatter  given  which  forms  the  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  he  will  be 

enabled  to  determine  for  himself  which  of  the  samples  were  adulterated 

It  and  in  what  manner.    For  greater  convenience,  however,  we  have 

diatinguished  all  the  adulterated  butters  bv  an  asterisk. 
^  Two  samples  of  butter  from  Portsmouth,  recently  submitted  to  us 
for  analysis,  and  which  were  the  subject  of  a  successful  prosecution,  were 
found  to  have  the  following  melting  points,  87*7^  and  37'5°  0.  These 
fusing  points  were  sufficient  to  establish  the  &ct  of  the  adulteration  of 
these  butters  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  foreign  fatty  matter, 
but  the  second  butter  was  also  tested  by  Angell  and  Hehner*s  method, 
and  was  foimd  to  yield  89*9  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids,  equivalent  to  88 
per  cent,  of  adulteration. 

There  is  a  practice  rather  extensively  adopted  of  making  a  so-called 
firesh  from  salt  batter ;  although  this  is' not  an  adulteration,  it  is  yet  a 
deception.  The  process  by  which  the  transformation  is  efiected  is 
rather  ingenious  and  somewhat  amusing. 

Salt  butter  of  very  inferior  qualitvis  repeatedly  washed  with  water 
in  order  to  firee  it  from  the  ssklt.  This  being  accomplished,  the  next 
process  is  to  wash  it  frequently  with  milk,  and  then  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  sugar. 

Perceiving,  then,  to  what  an  extent  salt  butter  is  adulterated,  with 
both  water  and  excess  of  salt,  we  very  much  doubt  whether  any 
saving  is  effected  by  the  use  of  this  description  of  butter ;  although 
nominally  cheaper,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  be  not  really  dearer  in 
the  end. 


THB  DSIEOTIGir  07  THIS  ADXTLTERATIONS  07  BUTTER. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  butter  are  with  water,  starch,  excess  of 
salt,  and  animal  fats. 

On  the  eitimation  of  water. — After  being  churned,  butter  is  kneaded 
in  water  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  whey  with  which  it  is  incorporated ; 
the  adoption  of  this  process  accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  in  butter  only. 

There  are  two  methoos  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  in  butter 

Tbe  reason  of  its  having  the  same  inelting  point  as  butter  arises  tnm  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  fat  consisted  chiefly  of  olein. 

*i  This  butter  had  a  melting  point  of  29*5^  C,  and  famished  nearly  95*5  per 
oeot.  of  fatty  acids,  proving  that  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  foreign  fat,  princi- 
pally olein,*  as  shown  by  the  fusing  point. 
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may  be  detennined ;  one  simple  and  popular,  the  other  more  scientiic 
and  exact. 

First  method. — A  £(iir  sample  of  the  butter  should  be  taken  froa 
the  centre  of  the  piece  or  lump,  as  near  the  surface  part  of  the  mva 
might  have  escaped.  It  is  to  be  melted,  and  a  bottle  filled  with  it 
This  is  to  be  placed,  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  near  the  fire ;  the  water 
and  salt  will  become  separated  from  the  butter,  and  sink  on  account  of 
their  greater  weight  or  specific  gravity.  Owinff  to  the  water  being 
mixed  with  a  little  whey,  it  usually  presents  a  white  and  milky  appcw- 
ance,  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  butter  itself,  which  fioati  upon  it, 
and  which  is  more  or  less  yellow ;  the  quantity  of  water  is  then  ruu^hh 
estimated  by  noticing  the  height  it  reaches  up  the  bottle.  In  somie 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  water  constitutes  a  fourth  and  even  a 
third  of  the  article. 

Second  method. — 3  or  4  grammes  of  the  butter,  taken  from  nwcr 
the  centre  of  ihe  piece,  must  be  placed  in  a  small  glass  or  porcelain 
dish  or  capsule,  over  a  water-bath,  until  they  cease  to  lose  weight ;  the 
butter  and  the  capsule  must  then  be  weighed,  and  the  weight  of  tlw 
capsule  deducted ;  the  deficiency  on  the  original  quantity  taken  repse- 
sents  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  butter. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  the  question  might  arise  as  to 
whether  the  fiuid  separated  on  melting  butter,  consists  of  water  or 
whey,  or  of  both  mixed ;  this  point  may  be  determined  approximaielv 
by  taking  the  specific  gravity,  or,  more  precisely,  by  estmiating  the 
amoimt  of  su^ar  of  milk  present  in  tlie  liquid.  This  is  effected  by  the  pro 
cesses  described  in  the  articles  on  ^  Sugar  *  and  '  Milk.'  One  thouAisd 
parts  of  whey  usually  contain  about  fifty  parts  of  sugar  of  milk. 

On  the  detection  and  estimation  of  starch. — Starch  in  butter  mav  he 
readily  detected  and  its  amount  estimated.  For  its  detection,  nothing 
more  is  necessary  than,  to  examine  a  minute  portion  of  the  butttf 
spread  out  in  the  thinnest  possible  layer,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of 
thin  glass,  with  a  half  or  quarter-inch  object  glass,  tincture  of  iodine 
being  in  some  cases  employed  at  the  same  time.  The  starch  will  be 
recognised  either  by  the  fonn  of  the  granules  or  by  the  action  of  iodine. 

To  estimate  its  quantity,  the  following  proceedingmay  be  adopted: 
— A  weighed  quantity  of  butter  is  taken,  dried,  and  the  fat  removed  I7 
means  of  ether,  and  the  starch  in  the  residue  is  converted  into  glucose 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  head  of  ^  Sugar.' 

On  t/ie  estimation  of  salt, — ^A  weighed  portion  of  the  butter  most 
be  incinerated,  and  the  salt  determined  by  an  estimation  of  the  cfalozw 
by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  general  the  whole  of  the  ash  of  sah 
butter  may  be  counted  as  salt. 

JEstimation  of  the  curd,—^A,  weighed  quantity  of  the  butter  ia  dried 
on  the  water^bath  and  the  fat  removed  by  means  of  ether,  the  residue 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  casein  and  salt.  It  is  incinerated, 
when  the  loss  of  weight  will  represent  the  amount  of  casein. 

If  starch  be  present  at  the  same  time,  it  will  remain  with  azid  be 
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calculated  as  cafiein.  It  should  therefore  be  estimated  by  conversion 
into  glucose  in  another  portion  of  the  butter^  and  the  amount  sub- 
tracted from  the  amoimt  of  combustible  substances  found  in  the  first 
experiment. 


THE  DBTECnON  AND  BSTmATION   OP  FOREIGN  PATS. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  matter,  having  reference  to  the 
separation  of  the  stearin  and  palmitin  from  the  olein  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  fusing  points  of  fats,  was  first  published  in  '  Food, 
Water,  and  Air/  for  November  1874. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  detection  of  animal  fats  in  butter  are 
very  great,  and  have  hitherto  been  deemed  bv  many  to  be  insuperable ; 
indeed,  this  latter  opinion  has  been  distinctly  and  recently  advanced 
bv  Professor  Voelcker  and  Mr.  Wanklvn  in  their  evidence  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration,  which  has  so  lately  had 
the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food  under  investigation.     Thus 
Professor  Voelcker,  in  reply  to  the  question,  *  Is  it  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  butter  fet  and  other  sorts  of  fat  ? '  remarked, '  I 
do  not  know  of  any  very  decided  test  whereby  you  can  distinguish  the 
olein  and   other  simple  fatty  substances  ot  butter  from  other  fats, 
therefore  I  am  somewnat  astonished  that  analytical  chemists  can  give 
»o  positive  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  butter  fats.* 
Wnile   Mr.  Wanldyn,  in  reply  to   the  question,  *  How  is   it  that 
prosecutions  of  butter  have  failed  under  this  Act,  do  you  imagine  ? ' 
said,  '  They  have  failed  because  there  is  no  method  for  ascertaining 
the  presence  of  foreign  fat  in  butter  ;*  and  when  asked  if  he  had  heard 
the   e^ndenc^  given  by  Dr.  Hassall,  he  said  he  had,  and  when  the 
chairman  remarked,  he  (Dr.  Hassall)  savs  that  there  is  no  difficulty, 
Mr.  Wanklyn  replied,  *  I  believe  that  he  is  labouring  under  a  mistake;  * 
and  again,  when  the  chairman  observed, '  Then  you  think  that  Dr. 
Voelcker  is  right  and  Dr.  Ilassall  is  wrong?'  he  said,  *I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  upon  this  subject.'    And  lastly,  in  answer  to  further 
questions,  Mr.  Wanklyn  again  emphatically  stated  that  ^  there  are  no 
trostworthy  chemical  tests  for  foreign  fats  in  butter.'  When  the  chair- 
man  observed,  *  You   have  no  doubt  about  it  ?  *  he  answered,  *  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  about  it,  and  I  would  undertake  to  prepare 
for  Dr.  Hassall  samples  of  foreign  fats  that  ho  would  mistake  for 
butter,  or  to  give  him  a  set  of  samples  of  butter  and  other  fats,  and  he 
\7ould  certainly  not  distinguish  them.' 

The  evidence  which  the  author  gave  on  this  subject  followed  that 
of  Professor  Voelcker,  and  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Wanklyn,  and  was  as 
foBows: — 'A  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in  his  evidence 
griven  before  this  Committee  a  few  days  since,  that  there  were  no  tests 
^vhereby  the  admixture  of  other  fats  with  the  fat  of  butter  could  be 
detected  and  determined ;  to  that  statement  I  demur.   I  may  say  mom 
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than  tliat,  there  are  tests  whereby  the  adulteration  of  batter  with 
animal  and  vegetable  &ts  may  be  accurately  determined^  and  I  h^ 
now  to  hand  in  a  short  statement  of  a  method  of  analysis  of  butter,  not 
my  own  method,  but  that  of  an  assistant  and  pupil  of  mine,  Mr.  Otto 
aelmetf  and  Mr.  A.  AngeU.' 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Tarious  animal  and  regetable  bts, 
such  as  beef  and  mutton  fat,  resemble  butter  in  bein^r  composed  miinlT 
of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein  in  variable  proportions,  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  difficulty  of  determimng  the  presence  in  butter 
of  these  and  other  analogous  fats  has  been  deemed  to  be  almost  insu- 
perable. Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  fact  of  the  presence  in 
butter  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  the  only  difference  which  ransiu 
between  butter  and  most  other  animal  and  vegetable  fats  consistB  in 
the  proportions,  which  vary  in  the  esse  of  each  h.t,  of  the  giyoeiidBs 
of  the  several  £xed  &ttv  acids  before-named. 

Now  it  might  be  thought  by  some,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  easj 
matter  to  determine  the  relative  proportions  contained  in  different  &a 
of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein,  and  in  this  way  to  anips  at  a  satis- 
&ctory  conclusion  as  to  the  presence  of  foreign  &ts  in  butter,  but  m 
reality  the  task  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  in  fact,  one  which  we  have 
founa  to  be,  in  the  attempts  which  we  have  hitherto  made,  insur- 
mountable. 

Separation  of  stearin  and  palnutin  from  olein, — ^We  first  attempted 
to  separate  the  stearin  and  palmitm  of  butter  firom  the  olein  by 
deposition  firom  an  ethereal  solution. 

One  gramme  of  butter,  dissolved  in  6  grammes  of  hot  ether,  fur- 
nished no  deposit  when  cooled  in  water  to  18'S^  C. 

Mutton  caul  fat  and  ether  in  the  same  proportions  gaveaooii- 
siderable  deposit. 

One  part  of  mutton  caul  fat  required  15  parte  of  hot  absc^te 
alcohol  for  complete  solution. 

A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  ether  and  alcohol,  used  in  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  6,  yielded  a  deposit  with  both  butter  and  mutton  csnl  frt 

One  siamme  of  a  mixture  of  2  parte  of  butter  and  1  part  of  stesm 
dissolved  in  6  parte  of  ether,  furnished  0*31  gramme  of  deposit,  equal 
to  nearly  the  original  amount  of  stearin  used. 

One  gramme  of  mutton  caul  fat,  dissolved  int  he  mixture  of  akohol 
and  ether,  deposited  0*47  gramme  of  stearin. 

One  gramme  of  the  following  fate,  dissolved  in  8  grammes  of  etber, 
furnished  the  subjoined  resulte : — 


Ox  kidney  fat 
Ox  caul  fat    . 

0-174  stearin 

»              •              I 

0-889 

f« 

Pig  kidney     . 

*              •              i 

0-217 

n 

Pig  caul 

• 

0-287 

ft 

Mutton  caul  . 

•              • 

0-222 

n 

Lard 

•                i 

0-212 

n 

Dripping 

•                 • 

0-226 

n 
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A  mixture  of  1  part  of  drippiog  and  2  parts  of  butter  did  not  fur- 
nisli  any  deposit. 

Tlie  ethereal  solutions  in  these  experiments  were  all  brought  to  a 
temperature  of  18*8°  C. 

Three  butters  dissolved  in  three  parts  of  ether,  and  placed  in  a 
refrigerator  containing  ice,  furnished  the  following  percentages  of 
deposit : — 

1 11'2  per  cent 

2 7-8 

8 6-6 


"While  5  different  fats,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  furnished  the 
following  much  laiger  quantities : — 

Matton  kidney       .... 
Mutton  caul    .        . 

Ox  kidney 

Ox  caul 

Lard 

Mutton  dripping    .... 


53*6  per  cent. 

48-7 

89-8 

49*8 

21-8 

27-7 


»9 

»l 
99 
t* 
»» 


One  pert  of  7  samples  of  butter,  dissolved  in  3  parts  of  ether,  and 
cooled  down  in  a  refrigerator  with  ice,  furnished  the  following  deposits, 
these  being  the  aggregate  of  five  different  operations  of  cooling,  extend- 
ing over  about  60  nours. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 


It 


62*56  per  cent,  deposit 

60*85 

86-50 

49-26 

61*96 

49-30 

46*55 


n 
w 
ft 
» 


99 


99 


The  amount  of  the  first  deposit  obtained  was  found  to  vary  with 
the  lenfi^h  of  time  during  which  the  butter  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  refrigerator,  the  deposit,  as  a  rule,  being  greater  the  longer  the 
period. 

Another  series  of  experiments  was  made  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  olein  present  in  butter  and  other  fats,  and  in  these 
alconol  was  used  as  tiie  solvent,  in  the  proportion  of  40  grammes  of  fat 
to  1,000  cc.  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  mixture  being  cooled  down,  as 
usual,  for  about  twelve  hours  in  the  refrigerator. 

Butter  1 
-      2     . 


19 
«f 
»» 


n 


8 

4 
5 
6 
7 


Mutton  caul  fat 
Lamb  caul  fat 
Beef  kidney 


82*10  per  cent.  dein. 

82*62 

36*59 

34*87 

38*82 

33*59 

86*94 

26*83 

26*15 

30*08 


99 
99 
ff 
»» 


l» 


»» 


»» 
»t 
ft 
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The  specific  gravity  of  the  olein,  at  16*5^0.,  thud  obtained  from  ihfs 
butters  was,  in  three"  cases,  0-9148,  0-9126,  and  0-9134,  whilst  the 
specific  gravity  of  olein  from  olive  oil  was  0*9114.  The  spedfic 
gravity  of  the  stearin  simultaneously  obtained  from  the  butt^  m 
0-9213,  0-9153,  and  0-9384. 

The  specific  gravity  of  pure  stearin  was  0'926d,  and  that  of  pun 
palmitin  0*9117. 

The  specific  gravities  of  the  three  butters  themselves  were  0^o6, 
0-9236,  and  0-9210. 

Several  other  experiments  were  made  in  which  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  was  increased  from  1,000  cc.  to  1,500  cc.,  the  latter  quantitr 
being  used  on  the  supposition  that  the  stearin  deposited  would  outr 
down  less  of  the  olein,  it  being  found,  on  taking  the  fusii^  poiot  of 
the  deposits,  that  they  contained  a  large  admixture  of  olein.  These 
experiments  gave  the  following  numbers : — 

1.  40*08  per  cenL  olein         .        Specific  gravity,  0-9219 

2.  44-84        „  „  .  „        '    0^191 
8.  87-86        w           .,            .                      >.  0-9208 

Specific  gravity  of  the  stearin  deposited  was  0-9392, 0-93S3,  and 
0'9296  respectively. 

The  specific  gravity  of  three  other  samples  of  butter  was  as  followi: 
—0*9342,  0-9202,  0-9328,  while  the  amount  of  oleine  obtained  and  id 
gravity  were  as  given  below : — 

4.  d4-93  per  cent,  olein         .        Specific  gravity,  0*9176 
6.  40*34        n  n  '  n  0*9209 

6.  48-77         „  „  .  n  0-9199 

Specific  gravity  of  the  stearin  deposited  was  0*9225,  0-9277,  aad 
0-9310. 

The  oleins  obtained  from  the  solutions  of  butters  in  1,500  er.  d 
alcohol  were  afterwards  redissolved  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  alcohol 
and  the  solution  again  placed  for  twelve  hours  in  the  refrigerator,  with 
the  result  of  obtaining  further  deposits  of  stearin,  and  of  eoazs 
diminished  amounts  of  olein.  Tnus  100  parts  of  the  olein  €b 
obtained  were  reduced  by  the  second  operation  to  97-2  and  84^ 
respectively.  The  olein  of  mutton  caul  and  of  dripping  was  reduced 
from  100  parts  to  58*9  and  43*6  respectively. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  experiments  may  be  thus  summed  up: 
— That  it  is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  completely 
the  stearin  and  the  palmitin  from  the  olein  Dy  the  metiiodg 
adopted ;  these  methods  being,  for  the  most  part,  more  definite^  the 
author  believes,  than  any  which  have  been  hitherto  resorted  to.  At 
the  same  time  they  serve  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  olein  in 
butter  is  much  greater  than  in  most  animal  fats,  these  latter  contniniiy 
an  excess  of  stearin  and  palmitin.  Thus,  in  reali^,  it  is  in  masj 
cases  quite  possible  by  these  methods  to  determine  beyond  all  doahc 
the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  by  the  iats  in  question* 
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Again,  the  observations  above  recorded  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  specific  ^vity  of  the  different  fats  does  not  furnish  sufficient 
data  on  which  to  determine  the  admixture  of  butter  with  other  animal 

£ftt8. 

Not  only  is  it  all  but  impossible  to  completely  separate  the  stearin 
and  palmitin  from  the  olem,  but   that  portion  of   the  two  former 

?^lycerides  which  deposits  from  the  solution  is  invariably  admixed  with 
arge  quantities  of  olein,  so  that  the  weight  of  these  obtained  cannot 
be  taken  as  representing  pure  stearin  or  palmitin ;  this  being  proved 
by  taking  the  melting  points  of  the  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
olein  retained  with  equal  obstinacy  a  portion  df  the  more  solid  fats. 

Had  it  been  j^ssible  by  these  methods  to  have  estimated  accurately 
the  exact  quantities  of  stearin,  palmitin,  and  olein  contained  in  the 
different  fats,  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  arrived  at  the  desired  results, 
and  should  have  been  able  to  have  determined  the  extent  of  the  ad- 
mixture of  most  animal  fats  with  butter. 


BETBBKINATION  OF  THB  FTJSINe  POINTS. 

Failing  to  arrive  at  conclusions  sufficiently  definite  bv  the  methods 
above  referred  to,  we  next  directed  our  attention  to  the  fusing  point  of 
butter  and  other  fats,  from  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  valuable  data, 
of  a  much  more  reliable  character  than  those  usually  given,  might,  by 
stricter  methods  of  investigation,  .be  arrived  at.  It  has  been  stated  that 
butter  and  foreign  fats  consist  mainly  of  palmitin,  stearin,  and  olein  in 
variable  proportions.  Now  these  have  difterent  melting  points,  the  dif- 
ference between  that  of  stearin  and  palmitin  as  compared  with  olein 
being  very  considerable.  Thus  the  melting  point  of  stearin  is  about 
63^  0.,  of  palmitin  nearly  the  same,  while  olein  is  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures  and  solidifies  only  at  a  temperature  much  below  the  fi:eez- 
ing  point.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  melting  point  of  any  given  fat  and 
of  its  prime  constituents,  it  would  appear  to  be  possible  to  arrive  ap- 
proximately at  the  percentage  composition  of  that  fat  and  even  of  a 
mixture  of  fats.  But  we  have  not  been  contented  to  rely  upon  a  rule 
of  this  kind,  which  would  be  vitiated  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
of  the  volatile  acids  in  butter,  and  we  have  therefore  experimented 
epecially  with  the  actual  fat«  mixed  together  in  certain  known  propor- 
tions. 

The  manner  in  which  the  melting  point  of  butter  and  the  other  &ts 
has  hitherto  been  usually  determined  has  been  very  inexact,  and  the 
method  pursued  has  been  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  the 
observations  of  any  two  observers  could  correspond.  The  method 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  the  fusing  points  of  fats  was  as  follows: 
They  used  a  bulb  having  a  weight  of  3-4  grammes  and  a  volume  of 
1  cc.,  placed  this  on  the  surface  of  the  fat  contained  in  a  test-tube, 
and  observed  the  point  at  which  the  weight  became  immersed  in  it  as 
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it  slowly  melted,  the  tabe  being  suspended  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  gradually  raised,  and  in  which  the  thermo- 
meter was  placed.  This  method  has  no  doubt  the  merit  of  furnishing 
results  which  are  strictly  comparative,  and  which  would  even  yield 
in  the  hands  of  other  observers  corresponding  results.  We  have 
adopted  a  somewhat  different  method.  In  place  of  using  a  weight  we 
have  employed  a  float,  having  a  weight  of  0*18  gramme,  and  a  volume 
of  about  0*5  cc.  This  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube,  a 
little  melted  fat  is  poured  upon  it,  which  is  allowed  to  become  solid 
in  order  to  iix  the  noat,  the  tube  being  afterwards  filled  up  with  the 
iat,  the  melting  point  of  which  is  to  be  observed.  Lastly,  me  bulb  of 
the  thermometer  was  inmiersed  in  the  fat  in  the  tube,  in  place  of  in 
the  water  surrounding  it.  The  latter  difference  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure is  one  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  water  naturally  has  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  fat  itself,  which  derives  its  heat  from  the 
water,  a  dinerenoe  which  amounts  to  several  degrees. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  many  observations  made,  it  became 
evident  that  there  were  stiU  disturbing  causes  at  work,  which  led  to 
variations  in  the  results  obtained,  which  were  at  first  surprising  and 
difficult  to  explain.  The  principal  of  these  disturbing  causes  we  ioimd 
to  consist  in  tne  extent  to  which  the  fats  had  been  solidified  prior  to 
beinff  melted,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  temperature  of  the  water 
in  which  the  tubes  were  immersed  was  raised,  the  weight  of  the  bulb, 
the  size  of  the  tubes,  the  height  of  the  column  of  fat,  and  the  irregular 
manner  in  which  the  fats  melted  if  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  exceeded 
by  more  than  a  trifle  that  of  the  bulbs  placed  in  them.  If  the  tubes 
were  large,  the  fats  would  melt  in  one  part,  chiefly  near  the  outside, 
and  be  solid  at  another,  so  that  the  ascent  of  the  bulb  was  in  some 
cases  unnaturally  retarded  thereby.  To  meet  these  sources  of  error, 
the  fats  were  always  solidified  by  immersion  for  an  hour  in  water  at  a 
temperature  of  13*3^  G.  The  diameter  of  the  tubes  used  was  one-third 
of  an  inch,  and  the  height  four  inches.  These  properlv  suspended, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  were  immersed  in  a  large  beaker  of  water. 
This  itself  was  placed  on  an  open  water-bath,  not  a  sand-bath,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  being  very  gradually  raised,  and  the  thermo- 
meters used  being  of  a  limited  scale  and  distinctly  graduated  in  tenths 
of  a  degree  centigrade  (fig.  183). 

In  &e  observations  the  results  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
record,  not  merelv  was  the  fiising  point  of  the  fats  taken  as  indicated 
by  the  rising  of  tlie  bulb,  but  the  point  at  which  the  fats  became  clear 
was  also  noted ;  this  will  also  be  found  recorded,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  most  cases  of  about  one  degree  between 
the  two,  the  point  of  clearance  being  about  one  degree  higher. 
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Pointt  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  ofBnUer. 


Point  of 

Point  of 

Fusion. 

Cleuuoe 

1     . 

340 

85-7 

2      .        . 

34-2 

35t) 

8       . 

83-4 

35-3 

4      . 

82-8 

85-1 

6      . 

83-6 

36-2 

6      . 

88-8 

86-8 

7      . 

34'8 

.        35-4 

Mean 


83-7 


85-5 


Poinit  of  Funon  and  of  Clearance  of  other  Fata, 


Beef  kidney 
Beef  caul 
Muttoo  kidney 
Mutton  caul 
Veal  kidney 
Veal  caul 
Lamb  kidney 

♦♦         » 
Lanib  caul 

»  n 

Pig  kidney 
Pig  caul 

^''^     {rendST     ! 
Lard  (Irish)    . 
Beef  dripping  • 

(sirloin) 


ft 


«i 


Point  of 
Ftuion. 

46-6 
4A'7 
48-6 
46-0 
38-7 
4M 
48-4 
61-6 
48*6 
46-2 
47-7 
47-4 
48-7 
42*6 
44-6 
43-5 
45-6 


Mutton  dripping  (loin)  48*2 

w        (leg)    42-3 
Pig  dripping  .        .        43*5 


Point  of 
Cloamncr. 

47-5 
4€-7 
4d*5 
47-0 
39-4 
42-2 
49-3 
52-9 
48-7 
47-5 
601) 
49^ 
46-7 
45-4 
47-9 
4o-8 
46-7 
50-1 
43-3 
44-7 


Pointt  of  Fusion  and  of  Clearance  of  Mixtnrea. 

The  fusing  point  of  the  butter  used  for  the  mixtures  in  this  aai 
the  following  series  of  experiments  was  34*8°. 


I.— 

Beef  Kidney  i 

Seriee. 

Foreign  Fat.                         Fnslon.                           Clearanoe. 

10        .        .        .        35-9        .        .        .        37-1 

20 

37-8       • 

• 

40-0 

30 

39-8 

1               i 

41-7 

40 

41-4 

■ 

43-0 

60 

42-7 

44-1 

60 

440 

» 

45-0 

70 

.        46-0 

»               « 

46-2 

80 

46-6 

t               i 

47-0 

90 

46-1 

• 

474 

100 

46-6 

>               i 

»               1 

47-5 
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ll.-»3fuUon  Kidney  Series, 


Percentage  of 

Point  of 

Point  of 

Foreign  Fat.                         Fusion.                             Clearance 

10        .        .        .        87-8        .        .        .        41-0 

20 

40-1 

1               1 

42-1 

80 

410 

I               • 

48*8 

40 

48-1 

}               * 

44-2 

50 

44-8 

fl 

45-8 

60 

46-8 

i 

47-0 

70 

47-0 

■                          A 

48*2 

80 

« 

47-5 

» 

48-7 

90 

48*1 

» 

49-2 

100 

48-6 

1                         1 

49-5 

in.— P^  EMtney  Seriee, 

Percentage  of                       Point  of                            Point  of 

Foreign  Fat.                        Fnslon.                           Clearanoe. 

10        .        .        .        86-4        .        .        .        87-6 

20 

88-2 

89-8 

80 

40-2 

41-3 

40 

42-1 

48-5 

50 

48-6 

44-9 

60 

44-5 

46-5 

70 

45-2  • 

47-6 

80 

46-1 

48-4 

90 

470 

49*2 

100 

47-7 

50-0 

IV. — Lamb  Kidney  Seriet, 

Percentage  of                      Point  of                            Point  of 

Foreign  Fat.                       Fusion.                            Clearance. 

10 

87-8        .        .        .        88*6 

20 

89-0 

40-8 

80 

40-9 

42-1 

40 

42-6 

44-0 

50 

44-2 

45-6 

60 

46-6 

46-6 

70 

46-8 

47-5 

80 

47-0 

48-2 

90 

47-7 

49-0 

100 

48-4 

49*5 

v.— flw<  JMWton  Dripping  Seriet, 

Peroentafre  of                      Point  of                           Point  of 

Foreign  ^at.                        Fusion.                           Clearance. 

10        .        .        .        86-8        .        .        .        88-7 

20 

88*6 

40-5 

80 

40-6 

43-0 

40 

42-2 

44*6 

50 

48-6 

45-9 

60 

'    46-0 

47-2 

70 

46-0 

48-2 

80 

46-7 

49-0 

90 

47-6 

49-7 

100 

48-2 

50-1 
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1.^8eoond  Mutton  Drytpmg  Serin. 

PcToentage  ot 

Point  of                           PolBiof 

Foreign  Fat. 

Fiuion.                           dMaaoe. 

10 

86-8        ..        .        557 

20 

86-8 

87-4 

80 

87-0 

880 

40 

87-9 

89^ 

60 

88-7 

.       40-1 

60 

89-4 

.       .        41-0 

70 

401 

41-9 

80 

40*9 

42^ 

90 

41-5 

48*1 

100 

42*8 

48*8 

^iL—Pork  Dripping  Stria, 

Peroentaffed 
Foreign  Fat. 

1 

Point  of                             Point  of 

Fusion.                            GlaanaoQ. 

10 

85-0        ..        .        86-0 

20 

85-9 

86*8 

80 

87-8 

88-0 

40 

88-0 

89*1 

50 

89-0 

401 

60 

89*9 

41-0 

70 

40-7 

42-0 

80 

41-6 

42-7 

90 

42-6 

1                 a 

48-8 

100 

48-5 

t                 * 

44*7 

"V 

III.— 3fwrt« 

t»  of  Stearin  and  (Nm. 

eroentago<rf 

Point  of 

Point  of 

Stearine. 

Fusion. 

Glearaooe.      Appenascc 

10        .        .        . 

47-5 

50-2    Half  liquid. 

20 

52*1 

641    Botterr. 

80 

66-0 

66*5    Lardaoeoas. 

40 

56-5 

57-8    Consistence  of  berfte. 

60 

67-6 

68-8    Ditto  of  mutton  ftiL 

60 

58-4 

69-1    Veiyhard. 

70 

69-0 

69*7    ditto 

80 

69-7 

60*4    diuo 

90 

60-4 

61-8    ditto 

100 

61*5 

62-6    ditto 

From  an  examiDation  of  the  preceding  eeries  of  experiment  h 
appears: — 

let.  That  the  true  melting  point  of  butter  lasffee  from  S?*&  fee* 
34*9;  the  mean  of  all  the  obeervations  made  beinff  33*7.    Hie  pobt 
of  clearance  of  butter  and,  as  wiU  be  seen,  of  uie  other  fats  al»  . 
experimented  upon,  is  always  somewhat  higher  than  the  point  ci 
fusion,  there  being  usually  about  1^  0.  difference. 

2nd.  That  the  melting  points  of  beef  kidney  &t,  mutton 
lamb  kidney  and  pig  kidney  &t,  varied  from  38*7  to  51*6,  the 
being  46-90. 
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drd.  That  tihe  fusing  points  of  beef  caul  fat,  mutton  caul,  veal  caul, 
lamb  caul  and  pig  caul  mt,  ranged  from  41*1  to  4S'5,  the  mean  being 
45*8. 

4th.  That  the  fusing  point  of  lard  yaried  from  42*6  to  44*6,  the 
mean  being  48*6. 

6th.  Imt  the  melting  point  of  beef  dripping,  mutton  dripping,  and 
pig  dripping  Taried  from  4^*3  to  48*2,  the  mean  being  44*6 ;  showing, 
on  the  whole,  a  much  lower  melting  point  than  the  fats  themselves 
from  which  tiie  drippings  were  derived. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
ihe  melting  points  of  butter  and  the  whole  of  the  fats  above  enu- 
merated, so  great  indeed  as  to  afford,  with  the  more  precise  methods 
of  procedure  already  described,  a  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
any 'admixture  of  those  fats  with  very  great  ease  and  absolute  cer- 
tainty. 

Not  only  can  the  fact  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  these  and 
many  other  fats  be  thus  determined,  but  the  extent  of  admixture  or 
adulteration  may  be  approximately  arrived  at.  Both  these  positions, 
and  especially  t&e  former,  are  abundantly  established  by  the  observa- 
tions aoove  given. 

The  series  of  observations  taken  with  mixtures  of  pure  stearin  and 
olein  possess  a  different  and  special  interest.  It  might  have  been  pre- 
sumed that  they  would  have  shown  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two 
Slycerides  in  mixtures  of  different  fusing  points.  In  place  of  their 
oing  so,  however,  the  results  arrived  at,  as  will  be  seen  above^  are  of 
a  surprising  and  unexpected  character.  Thus,  a  mixture  of  olem  with 
only  10  per  cent,  of  stearin  had  a  fusing  point  equal  to  that  of  pure 
beef  or  mutton  feit.  Now  it  is  quite  certun  that  these  fats  contain  a 
very  much  lars^r  proportion  of  stearin  and  palmitin  than  10  per 
cent.  The  expUtnation  of  these  anomalous  results  is  probably  to  be 
foimd  in  the  want  of  incorporation  and  real  union  between  the  olein 
and  the  stearin,  so  that  the  meltinsf  point  of  the  stearin  contained  in 
the  mixture  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  that  of  pure  stearin. 
Still,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  melting  point  increases  with  the  pro* 

Sortion  of  stearin  present,  not  unifonnly,  but  in  a  remarkably 
iminishing  scale.  The  same  want  of  imiformity  in  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  the  melting  point  is  also  apparent  on  an  examination  of 
the  other  series  of  experiments  with  mixtures  of  different  fats. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  appear  to  us  practically  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  animal  fats.  Of  course, 
it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  mixtures,  specially  prepared  with  a 
Tiew  to  deceive,  having  the  same  fusing  point  as  butter,  but  the  further 
question  to  be  asked  is :  Are  such  mixtures  to  be  found  and  sold  as 
Butter  P  We  have  not  to  deal  with  chemical  curiosities,  but  simply 
with  those  articles  which  are  met  with  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
and  as  butter. 

TVe  have,  therefore,  two  methods,  both  of  them  reliable,  and  hence 
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very  valuable,  for  the  detection  of  the  adulteration  of  butter  viUi 
animal  fats,  namely,  the  method  of  Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner,  baeed 
upon  the  amount  in  butter  and  other  fats  of  the  fixed  fatty  acids,  vad 
that  to  the  description  of  which  this  article  is  devoted,  founded  upon 
the  different  melting  points  of  butter  and  all  the  fats  ordinarilT  em- 
ployed in  its  sophistication. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  method  of  Messrs.  AocfU 
and  Hehner,  above  referred  to. 

Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  first  attempted  to  estimate  directly  tlte 
amoimt  of  the  volatile  acids  contained  in  butter.     They  saponified  a 
weighed  quantity  (usually  3  grammes)  in  a  porcelain  basin  mk 
caustic  potash,  frequently  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.     The  dear  butler 
soap  was  transferred  to  a  fiask  or  retort,  and  decomposed  by  means  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.     This  mixture,  which  contained  sulphate  of 
potash,  glycerin,  and  the  volatile  acids  in  solution,  and  the  insoluUe 
fatty  acids,  as  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids,  floating  on  the  top,  was 
distilled,  and  the  acidity  of  the  distillate  estimated  by  means  of  i 
soda  solution  of  known  strength.     They  found  from  4*79  to  7'48  per 
cent,  oi  the  volatile  acids  in  the  distillate.    The  practical  ditficultiei 
of  this  method,  as  the  violent  bumping  of  the  boiling  liquid  and  tW 
impossibility    to    obtain   a   distlDate   perfectly  free   from  add,  led 
Messrs  Angell  and  Hehner  to  adopt  a  somewhat  different  and  mon 
indirect  method  of  the  estimation  ot  the  volatile  acids.     *  The  vokd^ 
acids  are,  as  we  have  mentioned,  soluble  in  water,  whilst  p^lmiTv^ 
stearic,  and  oleic  acids  are  insoluble.    All  animal  fats,  except  batss. 
are  mixtures  of  the  glycerides  of  the  three  latter  acids.     Their  eqaii;«- 
lents  being  very  high  and  nearly  equal,  the  theory  predicted  that  theT 
would  yield,  on  saponification  and  decomposition  of  tbe  soap  «i^ 
dilute  acid,  nearly  equal  amounts  of  insoluble  acids.     Thus,  pure  pal- 
mitin  would  yield  96*28  per  cent,  of  palmitic  acid ;  pure  stearin,  f^V73 
per  cent,  of  stearic  acid ;  and  lastly,  olein  96*70  per  cent,  nf  okk 
acid.     All  animal  fats,  being  mixtures   of  these    three   ^lycervke. 
should,  therefore,  yield  a  percentage  of  fatty  acids  ranging  from  95-^ 
per  cent,  to  96*73  per  cent.,  or  say,  on  an  average,  about  96*6  per  oaiL 
To  prove  this  theoi-y  by  experiiuent,  3  grammes  of  mutton  nit  wk 
saponified  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potask 
The  saponification  was  verv  easy  and  qiuck,  the  liquid  boiling  qtiictlr- 
Stirring  with  a  glass  rod  assists  ver^^  greatly.  The  water  as  it  evapanas 
should  be  replaced  by  distilled  water,  so  ab  to  keep  the  liquid  at 
about  from  1 60  to  200  cc.    A  perfectly  clear  soap  was  obtained,  which 
was  decomposed  with  dilute   hydrochloric  acid.     The  fattr  adds 
were  fused  in  the  liquid  and  collected  on  a  previously  dried  and 
weighed  filter.     Before  pouring  the  fatty  acids  on  to  the  filter.  th» 
paper  must  be  well  moistened,  or  some  of  the  fatty  acids  mavra» 
through  it.     They  were  washed  with  boiling  water,  dried  at  ItKr  C 
and  weighed.    Obtained  96*63  per  cent.,  which  figure  agrees  with  tfc* 
theory. 
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'  Butter,  which  contains  besides  pahnitic,  stearic,  and  oleic,  also 
Tolatile  or  soluble  acids,  should  consequently  give  a  lower  amount  of 
insoluble  acids,  these  being  diminished  in  tke  ratio  to  the  quantity  of 
the  Aoluble  acids.  A  weighed  quantity  of  butter  fat  was  saponified, 
exactly  as  was  the  mutton  fat  just  mentioned.  Obtained  86*07  per 
cent,  of  insoluble  acids,  or  9'5  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  fat  could 
have  given.'  Messrs.  Angell  ana  Hehner  made  numerous  estimations  of 
the  amount  of  insoluble  fatty  acids  in  butter  and  other  fats,  and  found 
the  former  to  yield  from  86*40  to  86*20  per  cent.,  whilst  the  latter 
gave  invariably  a  quantity  approaching  very  closely  the  theoretical 
amount — namely,  95*6  per  cent.  *  The  average  of  the  results  is  85-86 
per  cent,  of  iixed  acids.  The  difference  between  the  quantity  of  fatty 
acids  found  in  butter  and  that  found  in  other  fats  is  therefore  on  an 
average  9*66  per  cent.  Mixtures  will  yield  quantities  lying  between 
86*85  and  95-5  per  cent.  An  adulteration  of  100  per  cent.,  t.e.  the 
substitution  of  any  foreign  fat  for  butter,  would  give  a  difterence  of 
9*65  per  cent. ;  an  adulteration  of  10  per  cent.,  therefore,  would  give 
a  difierence  of  0*965  per  cent.  Each  tenth  of  a  percentage  of  fatty 
acids  above  the  average  figm*e  would  coiisequently  be  equal  to  1*03^ 
per  cent,  of  adulteration ;  but  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  declare  a 
sample  of  butter  to  be  adulterated  because  the  fatty  acids  lie  three 
or  four  tenths  of  a  percentage  above  the  average  figure.' 

Messrs.  Angell  and  Hehner  have  proved  the  accuracy  of  their  method 
by  mixing  butter  and  foreign  fats  in  known  proportions,  and  estimating 
the  amount  of  fixed  fatty  acids.  The  mixtures  yielded  invariably 
quantities  closely  approximating  to  the  calculated  amounts. 

Mr.  Turner,  pubbc  analyst  of  Portsmouth,  has  suggested  the  em- 
ployment of  alconol  with  a  view  to  hasten  the  saponification  of  the  fat ; 
this  it  effects  by  rendering  it  soluble  and  so  facilitating  and  Quickening 
the  action  of  the  alkali  upon  it,  the  saponification  being  thereny  effected 
in  a  fe^v  minutes. 

About  30  or  40  cc.  of  spirits  of  wine  are  added  to  the  butter  in  a 
small  glazed  porcelain  dish,  and  heated  over  the  water-bath  to  near  the 
boiling  point.  About  6  grammes  of  solid  caustic  potash  are  then 
added,  and  from  time  to  time  a  few  drops  of  water  to  facilitate  its 
solution,  the  liquid  being  stirred  all  the  time.  In  this  manner  the 
butter  becomes  rapidly  saponified.  The  clear,  yellowish  solution  is 
then  freedfrom  all  alcohol  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  soap  decomposed 
as  already  described.  Care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  alcohol, 
as  a  small  quantity  of  the  fatty  acids  might  be  held  dissolved  should 
any  alcohol  remain^  and  so  lead  to  an  erroneous  result. 
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CHAPTER  XX- 
CHEESE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFINITION  OP  ADULTEBATION. 

Any  foreign  substance,  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral,  excepting  salt  and 

annatto. 

Cheese  coDsists  chiefly  of  the  curd  of  milk,  ripened  hy  keeping,  vitk 
more  or  less  of  the  butter  and  a  variable  quantity  of  water. 

THE  KANTTTACTUBB  OF  CHEESE. 

The  curd  is  usually  precipitated  from  milk  by  means  of  a  soliitki& 
of  rennet,  which  is  prepared  from  the  dried  stomach  of  the  calf  aad 
sometimes  the  pig. 

It  may  he  precipitated  by  means  of  acids,  but  these  are  raieW  if 
ever  employed  in  this  country  in  the  making  of  cheese ;  also  br 
several  other  substances,  as  pure  curd,  old  cheese,  the  natural  fluids  of 
the  stomach,  the  first  extract  of  malt  and  sour  leaven.  Professor 
Johnston  particularly  recommends  trials  to  be  made  of  the  pure  pre- 
pared curd.  ^  If,'  he  remarks,  *  we  are  able  to  rescue  the  nmnu&claiv 
of  rennet  out  of  the  mysterious  and  empirical  hands  of  the  skilled  dain- 
maid,  and  by  the  use  of  a  simple,  abundant,  easily  prepared,  and  par» 
rennet,  can  command  at  once  a  ready  coagulation  of  the  ndlk,  and  a 
curd  naturally  sweet,  or  of  a  flavour  which  we  had  foreseen  and  ocq>- 
mended,  we  should  have  made  a  considerable  step  towards  the  per- 
fection of  the  art  of  cheese-making.' 

Pure  curd  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner: — 'Ilea: 
a  quantity  of  milk  whicn  has  stood  for  five  or  six  hours ;  let  it  cw^ 
and  separate  the  cream  completely.  Add  now  to  the  milk  a  little 
vinegar,  and  heat  it  gentlv.  xhe  whole  will  coagulate,  and  the  cud 
will  separate.  Pour  off  the  whey,  and  wash  the  curd  well  by  kaci^ 
ing  it  with  repeated  portions  of  water.  When  pressed  and  dried, 
the  casein  will  be  sufliciently  pure  for  ordinary  purposes.  It  may  be 
made  still  more  pure  by  dissolving  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  carbooatv 
of  soda,  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  in  a  shallov" 
vessel,  separating  any  cream  that  mav  rise  to  the  surface,  again  throw- 
ing down  the  curd  by  vinegar,  washing  it  frequently,  and  '       "~ 
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boiling  it  with  Dure  water.  By  repeating  the  prooees  three  or  four 
times  it  may  be  oDtained  almost  entirioly  me  from  the  fatty  and  saline 
matters  of  the  milk.' — '  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society.' 

The  following  is  the  modus  operandi  oi  rennet :  it  promotes  the  conr 
yersion  of  the  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid,  which,  acting  like  other 
acids,  occasions  the  precipitation  of  the  curd,  although,  as  already 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  '  Milk,'  rennet  seems  to  possess  the  property 
of  precipitating  casein  independent  of  the  formation  of  any  acid. 

It  has  been  objected  to  rennet  that  by  it  a  readily  fermentable  and 
decomposable  suoetance  is  introduced  into  the  cheese,  frequently 
causing  it  to  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition. 

It  nas  been  also  objected  that  the  stomachs  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared are  often  in  a  dirty  and  more  or  less  decayed  condition,  and  that 
the  strength  of  the  rennet  made  is  ver^  uncertain. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  latter  objections  the  preparation  of  a  solu- 
tion of  rennet,  of  standard  and  ascertained  strength,  has  been  sug- 
gested )  salt,  saltpetre,  and  other  additions  being  made  to  ensure  its 
preservation.  Such  a  solution  would  appear  to  possess  several  advan- 
tages. 

The  proportions  of  casein  and  butter  in  cheese  vimr  with  the  kind 
of  milk  nom  which  the  cheese  is  made ;  thus  skim  milk  cheese  is  much 
poorer  in  butter  than  that  niade  from  cream  or  wJiole  milk. 

Oheshire  cheese  is  of  course  made  from  whole  milk ;  Stilton  frt)m 
cream ;  while  cream  cheese  consists  of  the  fresh  curd  of  whole  milk. 

The  salting  of  cheese  may  be  effected  in  several  ways ;  the  salt  may 
be  added  direct  to  the  fresh  curd,  and  this  is  the  method  usually  prac- 
tised in  Scotland ;  or  the  newly  made  cheese  may  be  immersed  in  a 
aolution  of  brine ;  or  the  surfiice  may  be  rubbed  with  dry  salt — ^these 
methods  are  practised  in  Cheshire ;  or,  lastly,  the  salt  may  be  added  to 
the  milk  previous  to  the  precipitation  of  uie  curd.  By  this  method 
the  curd  is  very  equally  Mlted,  but  the  quantitr  of  salt  required  is  veiy 
lax^gpe,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  retained  in  the  whey. 

ifhe  ciud,  before  being  compressed,  is  cut  into  small  pieces  so  as  to 
aUcw  the  whey  to  drain  off;  it  is  then  placed,  after  being  salted,  in  the 
moulds,  a  heavy  weight  being  put  upon  it,  but  in  some  cases  it  is 
sobjected  to  the  progressive  action  of  a  screw  press. 

±t  is  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cool  place  until  it  has  undergone  a 
kind  of  fermentation,  whereby  it  acquires  the  peculiar  flavour  and  the 
pxoperties  of  cheese. 

^The  changes  which  take  place  during  the  ripening  process  have  not 
yety  "we  believe,  been  satisfiEU^rily  determined ;  but  some  interesting 

r-ticulars  will  be  found  recorded  in  Pelouze  and  Fr6my's  '  Traits 
Chimie ' — ^their  accuracy  may  in  some  particulars  be  doubted,  and 
AaBuxedly  they  need  confirmation.  It  appears,  however,  certain  that 
ieucMy  iutync,  caproic,  capryUc,  caprioj  lacHcy  and  valerianic  acids, 
fcogetJier  with  ammonia,  are  generated,  the  acids  combining  with  the 
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alkydi  to  fonn  salts.  It  is  stated  tliat  as  much  as  21  per  cent,  of  ^»e 
ammonia  salts  have  been  found.  The  ammonia  is  donhtlees  deinad 
from  the  decomposilion  of  a  portion  ef  the  casein. 


THE  COMPOSITION  07  CHEBSB. 


The  following  analyses  exhibit  the  peroentaee  compontion  of  moit 
of  the  principal  kinds  of  cheese  met  with  in  tiie  manoet.  The  fini 
series  is  recently  made  by  the  author,  the  second  ia  by  Payea : — 


Ih^tt  SerieM, 


Wat6r . 
Fat      . 
Ossein. 
Ash     . 

Ainwinan. 

Gloooeeter- 
shire. 

Dutch. 

Gheddsx. 

« 

StittflQ. 

sz. 

8018 

82-88 

88-81 

8*18 

82-52 

29-94 

81-70 

6-84 

82-78 

27-67 

82-81 

6-84 

80-10 

86-54 

80-16 

3*21 

81-87 

86-58 

27-66 

4-89 

67-5! 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

lOOHK) 

lOOHK) 

10(H» 

Second  Series* 


Water 
Fat 
Casein 
Ash 


Gheeter. 


80-39 

26-41 

85-58 

4-78 


96*16 


Brie. 


58-99 

24-88 

16-29 

6-63 


Keof- 
chAtel. 


61-87 

18-74 

14-58 

4-25 


99-74 


99*44 


Mar. 
seiUes. 


40-07 

28-73 

28-87 

6-98 


98-60 


Boqne- 
fort. 


26-53 

82-81 

82-45 

4*45 


95-74 


HoUaod. 


Gmjira.! 


41-41 

25-06 

26-24 

6-25 


98-96 


82-05 

28-40 

84-56 

4-79 


9&41 
7-» 


99-80  t   94'li 


It  thus  appears  that  the  composition  of  cheese  is  very  yariaUe,  tha 
variation  aflfecting  the  whole  of  its  constituents.  Of  comnse  these  &- 
ferences  are  explained  to  a  large  extent  by  corresponding  difiermreiis 
the  kind  and  mode  of  preparation  of  the  cheese,  out  for  eheeees  of  tike 
same  name  and  ch&racter  greater  uniformity  will  be  found  to 

Thus,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  cheese  be 
not  it  must  first  be  classified,  and  it  must  then  be  determined  wl 
it  is  a  cream,  whole  milk,  or  skim-milk  cheese,  and  whether  it  is  a 
hard  cheese,  or  soft,  like  cream  cheese.  These  natural  diffenoieei  a 
the  composition  of  cheese  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  deal  witk  i^ 
question  of  its  adulteration. 

Johnston  has  analysed  the  ash  of  two  aamplee  of  cheese:  1«  «f 
hand  cheese ;  and  2,  of  Swiss  cheese. 
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Hand  cheefle. 

Swiss  oheose. 

Potash 

4-86        ..        .        2-46 

Soda    . 

7-88 

8-67 

Lime   . 

2-65 

17-82 

Magnesia 

None. 

0-81 

Ferric  oxide. 

0-11 

0-17 

Carboiuc  acid 

0-08 

0-08 

Phosphoric  acid  . 

13-68 

20-45 

Chloride  of  sodium 

.      72-47 

.      65-37 

101-02 


100-83 


It  will  be  Been  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  ash  of  cheese  is 
made  up  of  chloride  of  sodium,  but  it  also  contains  notable  quantities 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  combination  with  lime^  potash,  and  soda,  espe- 
cially the  former. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CHEESE. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  cheese  it  is  usually  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  water,  f  at,  casemy  ash,  and  salt ;  in  some  cases^  howeyer, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  suffor  and  ammonia 
present. 

Estimation  of  water. — 2  or  8  grammes  of  cheese  should  be  cut  into 
very  fine  slices,  and  dried  on  the  water-bath  in  a  platinum  dish  until 
they  cease  to  lose  weight. 

Estimation  of  fat, — ^Next  the  fat  may  be  estimated  in  the  dried 
cheese,  which  should  be  first  transferred  to  a  small  flask,  by  exhaustion 
with  boiling  ether.  The  quantity  of  fat  may  be  ascertained  either  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal  solution,  or  by  noting  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  dried  cheese.  It  is  necessary  that  the  cheese  should  be 
thoroughly  dry,  or  the  ether  will  not  act  upon  it.  If  in  any  case  the 
cheese  be  not  dry,  it  should  be  first  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
strong  alcohol,  after  which  the  ether  will  dissolve  the  fat  without 
difficulty. 

Estimation  of  casein, — This  is  estimated  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  igniting  the  residue  insoluble  in  ether,  and  deducting  £rom  it  the 
weignt  of  the  ash. 

Another  method  would  be  by  determining  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
by  the  ordinary  combustion  process. 

Estimation  of  sugar, — The  only  cheese  which  contains  any  appreci- 
able quantity  of  sugar  is  cream  and  other  soft  cheeses*  and  this  may 
be  extracted  from  the  residue  after  the  removal  of  the  fat  b^  means  of 
ether,  by  treating  first  with  strong  alcohol  and  then  with  boiling 
water. 

Estimation  of  ash, — This  may  be  obtained  either  by  incineratimr  a 

Suantity  of  the  cheese  itself,  or  in  the  manner  above  referred  to.  If  it 
e  desired  to  estimate  the  amount  of  salt  in  the  ash,  the  usual  estima- 
lion  of  chlorine  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be 
made.   . 
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JSttwiatum  of  ammonia, — About  50  gramines  of  cheese  ftie 
thoroughly  exhausted  by  means  of  repeated  additions  of  boiling  w»ter. 
After  filtration  the  solution,  which  contains,  besides  the  so^ntr  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  the  ammonia  salts  of  the  volatile  acids,  is  tzaB»> 
ferred  to  a  retort,  and  rendered  alkaline  by  means  of  caustic  potash. 
It  is -then  distilled,  and  in  the  distillate  the  alkalinity  is  estimated  bj 
a  standard  solution  of  either  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

The  volatile  acids  may  be  obtained,  together  with  hydrochloric  add, 
by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  wateiy  solution  obtained,  as  above  deecrtbed^ 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

THE  ADULTERATION'S  OF  CHEESE. 

Colouring  with  annatto, — We  have  referred  in  the  artide  on  ^^wm*** 
to  the  practice  of  colouring  cheese  with  annatto — ^a  practice  which  we 
have  shown  to  be  useless,  to  entail  some  unnecessary  expense,  and^  m 
consequence  of  the  adulteration  of  annatto  with  injuiious  aabstaaoas^ 
to  be  attended  in  some  cases  with  risk  to  health. 

Other  colouring  matters  are,  however,  sometimes  employed  for  the 
same  purpose  as  annatto ;  namely,  mangold  Jtowen,  ujfran,  and  Ikt 
juice  of  red  carrots ;  but  most  of  the  paler-coloured  ana  all  the  lu^ 
coloured  cheeses  derive  the  whole  of  their  colour  from  annatto.  Sdltoa 
and  Cheddar  cheese  are  never  coloured  in  any  way. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  whole  of  these  substances  that  their  emr 
ployment  serves  no  useful  purpose. 

Flavouring  with  herbs, — Various  articles  are  likewise  added  V> 
cheese  to  flavour  it,  and  to  impart  a  green  or  diversified  colour. 

'  In  some  dairies,  the  leaves  of  sage^  parsley,  and  other  herhs^  mk 
infused  into  cheese  to  give  it  a  green  colour.  In  other  dairies  pazt  of 
the  curd,  when  ready  for  the  press,  is  exposed  in  a  sieve  to  uie  air, 
in  order  that  it  may  become  oxygenated,  and  may  render  the  cbeesp 
into  which  it  is  mixed  with  newly  prepared  curd,  of  a  diveisified 
colour,  and  of  a  disposition  to  run  speedily  into  putridity.  In  a  fer 
dairies  rapid  putridity  is  induced  by  an  intermixtuie  of  Ibeaten  pota- 
toes. In  Koss-shire,  cheeses  are  for  several  days  buried  within  aaa* 
mark,  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  blue  colour  and  a  peculkr 
taste ;  and  in  France,  a  considerable  (quantity  of  cheese  reoeiTes  ib 
offensive  smell,  resembling  that  of  a  pigstye,  from  the  int^mixtcrs 
of  fenugreek. — Rural  Cgdopadia, 

Adulteration  with  potatoes, — Cheese  is  made  from  potatoes  vt 
Thuringia  and  Saxony,  in  this  manner : — '  After  having  collected  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  of  good  quality,  giving  the  preference  to  a  kzce 
white  kind,  they  are  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  and  after  becoming  com. 
they  are  peeled  and  reduced  to  a  pulp,  either  by  means  of  a  grater  or 
mortar.  To  five  pounds  of  this  pulp,  which  ought  to  be  as  equal  as 
possible,  is  added  one  pound  of  sour  milk,  and  the  necessary  quantitf 
of  salt.    The  whole  is  kneaded  together,  and  the  mixture  coTered  ip 
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and  allowed  to  lie  for  three  or  four  dajs  according  to  the  season.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  it  is  kneaded  anew,  and  the  cheeses  are  placed  in 
little  baskets,  when  the  superfluous  moisture  escapes.  They  are  then 
allowed  to  dxy  in  the  shade,  and  placed  in  layers  in  large  vessels,  where 
they  must  remain  for  fifteen  days.  The  older  these  cheeses  are,  the 
more  their  quality  improves.  Three  kinds  of  them  are  made.  The  first, 
which  is  the  most  common,  is  made  according  to  the  proportions  just 
given ;  the  second,  with  four  parts  of  potatoes  and  two  parts  of  curdled 
milk ;  the  third,  with  two  parts  of  potatoes  and  four  parts  of  cow  or 
ewe  milk.  These  cheeses  have  this  advantage  over  other  Kinds,  that  they 
do  not  engender  worms,^  and  keep  fresh  for  a  number  of  years,  provided 
they  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation  and  in  well-closed  vessels. —QtMir-- 
terly  Journal  of  Aanculture. 

Adutteration  wtth  bean  meal. — Cheeses  are  likewise  made,  in  some 
cases,  with  bean  meal,  which  contains  a  much  lar^r  proportion  of 
nitrogen  than  the  potato,  and  hence  such  cheeses  will  be  much  more 
nutritious  than  those  made  with  potatoes. 

AduUeratuM  with  Venetian  red  and  reddle. — ^Venetian  red  and 
reddle  are  often  employed  to  coat  or  colour  the  outer  surface  of  many 
cheeses,  especially  Dutch  cheese.  This  practice  is  objectionable  in 
itself,  but  IS  particularly  so  in  consequence  of  the  Venetian  red  some- 
times containing  lead. 

Sulphate  of  capper  and  areenic. — The  outer  surface  or  rind  of  the 
cheese  is  sometimes  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  these  in  order  to 
protect  the  cheese  from  the  attacks  of  the  cheese  mite  and  other  para- 
sitic productions.  This  practice  is  also  very  objectionable,  since 
many  persons  not  unfrequently  eat  the  rind  of  me  cheese. 

jReeuUs  of  the  Examination  of  Samplei, 

Twenty  eamples  of  cheese  were  subjected  to  analysis  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

All  were  artificially  coloured,  in  most  cases  with  annatto. 

In  none  was  lead  present. 

Several  were  coloured  on  the  outside  with  Venetian  red  or  reddle 
ground  up  into  a  paste  with  ffreaee. 

In  none  of  the  cheeses  woe  any  subetance,  either  organic  or  mineral, 
pre$ent,  added  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the 
eheeee. 

These  results  are  so  far  satisfactory,  especially  as  respects  lead. 

It  must  not  be  concluded,  however,  from  the  results  of  these  twenty 
examinations,  that  lead  derived  from  the  adulterated  annatto  employed 
to  colour  the  cheese  is  never  present.  If  it  occur  only  in  one  sample 
out  of  a  hundred,  much  mischief  would  result  in  some  cases. 

That  it  does  sometimes  occur  in  both  annatto  and  cheese  is  proved 
by  tlie  evidence  of  Accum  and  Mitchell. 

Aocum,  at  page  276  of  his  '  Treatise,'  affirms  that  several  instances 
had  come  under  ma  knowledge  in  which  Gloucester  cheese  had  been 
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contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  had  produced  seriooa  confieqaanoesoo 
being  taken  into  the  etomach.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  was  asoeitainBd 
that  the  annatto  which  had  been  used  to  colour  the  cheese  wag  itself 
coloured  or  adulterated  with  both  vermilion  and  red  lead* 

Mitchell  writes :  '  I  have  only  met  with  cheese  that  contained  lead 
on  one  occasion,  although  it  may  be  comparatively  common.* 

The  practice  of  coating  cheese  with  Venetian  red  and  reddle  is  etci 
more  objectionable  than  the  use  of  adulterated  annatto,  since,  should 
this  contain  lead  in  any  case,  and  since  some  persons  are  thoughtlMi 
enough  to  eat  the  rind,  the  quantity  of  that  metal  consumed  would  be 
more  considerable. 

Although  cheese  escapes  for  the  most  part  the  hands  of  the  adul- 
terator, it  does  not  escape  the  attacks  of  fungi,  animalcules,  and  insects; 
to  these  it  \s  particularly  prone^  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  verr  ricli 
in  nitrogen. 

The  green  and  blue  colours  of  mouldy  cheese  are  due  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fungus,  Aspergillus  glaucuSy  and  the  red  colour  or  mould  to 
another  fungus,  SporendonUma  casei. 

This  mouldiness  may  be  produced  in  comparatively  new  cheese  lif 
inoculation. 

This  is  sometimes  effected  by  inserting  into  the  new  cheese  rolls  of 
mouldy  cheese,  extracted  by  the  scoop,  into  holes  previously  made  hv 
the  same  scoop. 

It  is  said  that  large  pina  are  often  thrust  into  cheeses,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  order  to  produce  the 
mouldiness.  This  is  a  verv  objectionable  proceeding,  as  in  this  case 
the  colour  is  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  a  salt  of  copper,  and  parttr 
in  some  cases  to  the  development  of  the  fungus,  which  takes  ]daoe  ia 
consequence  of  the  admission  of  air  into  the  interior  of  the  cheese. 

At  a  still  fmrther  period  of  decay  cheese  is  attacked  bv  the  well 
known  cheese  mite  or  acarus,  Acarus  tiro  of  Linnseus,  now  called ^camf 
doniestieuSf  and  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarcelv  perceptible  witi- 
out  the  aid  of  the  microscope ;  the  dry  and  powdery  parts  of  ciem 
consist  almost  entirely  of  these  acari  and  their  ova  in  different  doges  ^ 
growth  (fig.  134), 

'  We  often  wonder  how  the  cheese  mite  is  at  hand  to  attack  a 
cheese  wherever  deposited ;  but  when  we  learn  from  Leewenhoek  thai 
one  lived  eleven  weeks  gummed  on  its  back  to  the  point  of  a  nesdk 
without  food,  our  wonder  is  diminished,'  remark  Kirby  and  Spencsw 
Both  these  cheese  maggots  and  mites,  when  numerous,  destroy  cheese 
rapidly,  by  crumbling  it  into  small  pieces,  and  by  emitting  a  liqiud 
suDetance,  which  causes  the  decayed  parts  to  spread  speedily.  They  may 
easily  be  killed,  however,  by  exposure  to  strong  heat,  or  by  plungiogthe 
cheese  in  some  liquid,  such  as  whiskey,  capable  of  destroying  the  lams 
without  commumcating  any  disagreeable  flavour. 

Besides  the  casualties  from  fermentation,  cheese,  when  yet  quite 
fresh,  is  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  cheese-fly  (PiophUa  cam).    Hm 
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&j  u  reftdj  to  deposit  its  egg  in  the  deepest  crack  it  can  find,  hj  meuu 
of  an  extensile  ftbdominol  tube.  The  specific  distinguishing  ehsiactan 
of  this  insect,  as  dravn  upbyMr.  Duncan,  are  as  follow: — 'About  two 
Iinee  in  length,  the  whole  bodj  of  s  gieenish-black  colour,  smooth  and 
ahising ;  front  of  the  head  reddish-jellow,  paler  yellow  on  the  under 


DaM  of  old  Cbnat.  mugolfled  abont  in 
etro  or  CAtwc  Miu,  Lu  lil  cvmdlUgm  o 

ride.  Thirhs  ochre-jellowBtthe  base  and  apex;  tibia  deep  ochre,  the 
QfBt  and  ust  pair  black  at  the  apex ;  anterior  tarsi  block,  the  others 
ochrej,  with  the  two  last  joints  and  the  claws  black ;  wings  cImt  and 
iridescent,  alightlj  tinged  with  mst  colour  at  the  base,  halteiM  ocbrej.' 
— Kirby  and  Spence's  Introdwtton  to  EiUomohgy. 
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The  clieeM  maamts  produced  hoia  tHu  fl j  am  u  lsrg«  u  tlie  h, 
And  commonlj  cal^  jumpert.  '  When  this  maggot  nie|Mna  to  kaf, 
it  fint  erectfl  itaelf  oa  its  anus,  and  theo  beading  itaslf  into  a  oitk, 
hj  bringiiig  ita  head  to  its  tail,  it  pushes  forth  its  unguiform  mift- 
dihles,  ftnd  fixes  them  in  two  cavitieB  in  its  anal  tuberclea.  AH  bein^ 
thus  prepared,  it  next  eontiacte  its  bodyinto  an  ohlong,  ao  that  the 
two  halves  aie  parallel  to  each  other.  This  done,  it  lets  go  its  hold 
with  so  violent  a  jerk,  that  the  sound  produced  by  its  maudible*  eai 
be  eaailj  heard,  and  the  leap  takes  place. 


Antnkif  ud  poterlor  Tim  ot  Oitm  MUi.    HigniAed  tO  dlaaxtn. 

vhoae  Imgth  did  not  exceed  the  fourth  part  of  an  indi,  jump  in  dot 
manner  ont  of  a  box  six  inches  deep,  which  is  as  if  a  man  ni  nwt  Uph 
•hould  raise  himself  in  the  air  by  jumping  144  fe«t;  he  had  no 
otfaen  leap  a  great  deal  higher.'— .fiocA  of  tht  Farm. 

THB  iKTBcmoir  OF  TBB  ADiru!xuTioiiB  Or  cansB. 

The  presence  of  annatto  is  suffidenUy  indicated  fay  the  coloor.  xwj 
obvious  in  most  cheeee,  partdcularlj  when  this  is  compared  with  ^ 
nncoloured  cheese,  such  as  Stilton. 

Tkt  dtteetion  of  pottUo. — Since  the  eella  of  potato  coataia  a  laif« 
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qiuuDtity  of  starch,  its  pxesenoe,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  starchy 
■abitance,  will  be  at  once  ascertained  by  adding  to  a  minute  portion 
of  the  cheese  a  drop  or  so  of  a  solution  of  iodine.  The  cells  oi  potato 
are  characterised  by  their  large  size  and  rounded  form  (fig.  108). 
They  would  be  best  seen  after  the  extraction  of  the  fat  by  means  of 
ether.  Of  course  potatoes  would  only  be  employed  in  the  adulteration 
of  cheese  after  they  had  been  cooked  and  mashed. 

The  quantity  of  potato  present  must  be  estimated  from  the  amount 
of  starch,  obtamed  as  fflucose  in  the  usual  manner  by  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  100  parts  of  potato  contain  about  23  parts  of 
starch. 

The  detection  cf  bean  meal. — For  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
this  we  must  proceed  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  mashed  potato.  The 
chaiacters  of  the  starch  corpuscles  and  cellulose,  as  revealdd  by  the 
microscope,  and  which  have  already  been  described,  will  serve  sufii- 
cienUy  for  its  identification. 

lie  detection  of  aninud  fats, — It  is  quite  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
bahility  that  in  some  cases  animal  fat  may  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  and  adulteration  of  cheese.  Such  an  adulteration  admits 
of  detection  in  the  following  manner : — ^About  100  grammes  of  the 
cheese  should  be  heated  in  the  water-bath,  when  the  fat  will  separate 
and  may  easily  be  poured  off.  This  should  be  nlaced  in  a  test-tube, 
and  its  fusing  point  taken  in  the  manner  already  fully  described  in  the 
article  on  *  Butter,'  the  fusing  point  proving  whether  there  has  been  any 
admixture  of  animal  fat  or  not. 

On  the  detection  of  Venetian  red. — When  the  cheese  is  artificially 
coated  or  coloured^  the  coating  should  be  separately  examined  for 
iron  and  lead. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — ^About  four  or 
five  grammes  of  the  rind  of  the  cheese  should  be  incinerated  in  a 
poTOcuiain  basin,  and  the  ash  tested  for  lead  and  iron  as  directed  else- 
where in  this  work. 

The  detection  of  nUphate  of  copper  and  anenic, — ^A  portion  of  the 
xind  of  the  cheese  should  be  incinerated,  the  ash  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  solution  rendered  alkaline  by  ammonia,  when  the  charac- 
teristic blue  colour  of  ammomo-^upric  eulphate  will  appear ;  or  if  the 
quantity  of  copper  be  very  small,  the  ammoniacal  solution  should  be 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  tested  with  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  which  vrill  produce  a  reddish-brown  coloration  or  pre- 
cipitate of  ferrocyanide  of  copper. 

The  detection  of  the  arunic  is  a  more  complicated  and  difficult 
operation.  Upon  the  rind  of  the  cheese  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
ia  pooled,  ana  the  mixture  heated  in  the  water-Datn.  Chlorate  of 
potaah  is  then  to  be  added  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  The  chlorine 
thus  enrolved  destroys  most  of  the  organic  matter,  with  the  exception 
of  the  fat.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes  clear  it  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  is  then  filtezed,  whereby  the  fat  is  separated.    The  solution  is 
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heated  on  the  water  bath  until  all  smell  of  chlorine  has  disappetnd. 
A  current  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  now  passed  through  the 
liquid  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  it  being  heated  to  about  70^  C.  at  the 
same  time.  The  arsenic,  if  any  be  present,  is  thereby  predpitited  io 
the  form  of  sulphide  of  arsenic,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  salplinr 
and  organic  matter.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  waned 
with  water  containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  tad 
dried.  The  filter  with  the  precipitate  is  then  drenched  first  widi  pore 
stronff  nitric  acid  and  then  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  on  tk 
sand-bath  in  a  small  porcelain  basin  until  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  hesii 
to  escape.  The  mass  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  arsenic  extncted 
with  water  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuretted  kj- 
drogen  is  again  passed  through  the  liquid,  whereby  the  aisenie,  togetks 
with  any  heavy  metal  which  may  be  present,  is  thrown  down  in  tke 
fomi  of  sulphides,  this  time  in  a'state  of  purity.  If  the  precipitate  h 
of  a  pure  yellow  colour  and  soluble  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  d 
ammonia,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  of  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  ks 
if  it  be  black,  as  would  be  the  case  if  copper  be  present,  it  most  be 
washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  ex- 
tracted with  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  arsenic  P^sbm  iate 
solution,  whilst  the  sulphide  of  copper  remains  undissolved.  The  liqaii 
is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whenk 
the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  again  rendered  insoluble.  The  precipitate  cf 
sulphide  of  arsenic  is  collected  on  a  filter,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  te 
solution  again  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  the  anlphidi 
of  arsenic  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state. 

For  its  further  identification  it  may  be  mixed  with  dzr  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated  in  a  slow  current  of  ar> 
Donic  acid,  when  pure  arsenic  will  sublime. 

If  the  metallic  arsenic  thus  obtained  be  heated  with  access  d 
air  by  breaking  off  the  closed  end  of  the  tube,  arsenious  acid  wiD  be 
formed,  which  sublimes  and  cn'stallises  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube  iz 
the  form  of  well-defined  octahedral  crystals,  plainly  visible  with  a  Ism 
or  a  low  power  of  the  microscope. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
LARD  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEBATION. 

Any  foreign  substance,  whether  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral ;  as  dripping, 
&rina  or  flour,  alum,  &c.,  excepting  water  and  salt,  which  should  not  exceed 
two  per  cent,  respectively. 

Lasd  is  the  fat  of  the  pig  freed  from  the  tissues  in  which  the  fatty 
matter  is  contained.  The  process  by  which  this  is  separated  from  the 
▼esicolar,  fibrous,  and  yascular  tissues  in  which  it  is  either  enclosed^ 
or  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  termed  lard  rending. 

The  pieces  of  fat  to  be  converted  into  lard  are  sometimes  salted  a 
little,  the  better  to  ensure  their  preservation,  and  are  stored  in  barrels. 
The  isX  which  immediately  surrounds  the  kidneys  yields  the  best  and 

1  surest  lard ;  this  is  owing  to  its  being  in  a  freer  state,  that  is,  it  is 
ess  highly  organised.  The  process  is  as  follows : — The  pieces  of  &t 
are  scored  or  sliced  into  lesser  portions  of  an  inch  or  so  m  diameter ; 
they  are  placed,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  little  water, 
in  cauldrons,  which  are  usually  of  iron.  .  The  mode  of  applying  heat 
to  the  flare  varies  in  different  cases.  When  lard  is  made  on  a  small 
scale  the  flame  is  often  applied  directly  to  the  containing  vessel; 
sometimes  the  flare  is  melted  in  a  water-l>ath,  but  usually  the  heating 
medium  is  steam,  which  is  contained  in  the  interval  between  the  inner 
and  outer  vessel  or  pan ;  occasionally  a  jet  of  steam  is  thrown  directly 
apon  the  flare  contained  in  the  copper.  The  oily  part  of  the  fat  melts 
out  and  floats  on  the  surface,  the  animal  matter  and  tissues  either 
forming  a  scum,  which  is  skimmed  from  time  to  time,  or  sinking  as  a 
deposit.  As  the  oil  has  no  affinity  for  either  water  or  salt,  it  does  not 
take  up  any  of  the  water  which  may  be  present  with  it  in  the  copper, 
while  the  salt  used  to  preserve  the  fat  is  partly  held  in  solution  and 
partly  falls  as  a  sediment.  The  oil,  whilst  still  warm  and  fluid,  is 
turned  out  of  the  copper  through  a  tap,  and  is  received  either  into 
bladders  or  casks  termed  kegs,  and  hence  the  division  ot  lard  into 
bladder  lard  and  kea  lard.  It  is  usually  the  best  description  of  lard 
only  which  is  stored  in  bladders,  keg  lard  being  for  the  most  part  of 
inferior  quality.  Good  and  pure  lard  should  be  entirely  free  from 
either  taste  or  smell ;  it  should  be  firm  and  white,  and  when  melted 
be  almost  as  clear  and  transparent  as  water ;  subjected  to  a  tempera- 
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ture  of  about  100^0.,  it  should  liquefy  without  ebullition^  tliai  ehov- 
ing  the  abflenoe  of  water,  and  should  not  throw  down  a  partide  d 
deposit.  Inferior  or  adulterated  lards  possess  characters  and  propsitiei 
almost  the  reverse  of  these.  The  melting  point  of  lard,  aa  detamimd 
by  the  author  with  considerable  care,  ranges  from  42-6  to  44-6,1111 
mean  of  several  observations  being  43*6^  C.  According  to  Braconat 
its  composition  is  as  follows :— -Stearin  and  maigaiin,  3§  ;  olein,  66. 

Our  supplies  of  lard  are  derived  principallj  from  Irdand,  put  also 
comes  from  America  and  Hamburg,  while  London  and  our  chi^  pro- 
vincial cities  possess  lard  manufactories. 


THX  ADTTLIERATIOirB  OP  LAUD. 

We  have  long  been  aware  that  lard,  like  nearly  eveiy  oilier  aitidi 
of  consumption,  is  liable  to  adulteration :  indeed,  the  fact  thct  it  is » 
is  very  generally  known  to  dealers^  as  also  the  nature  of  the  prindpk 
adulterations  practised. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  lard  resemble  those  of  butter,  and  eoaais; 
in  the  incorporation  vtrith  it  of  vntter  and  starch.  Sometimes  the  wattr 
only  or  the  starch  onlv  is  had  recourse  to ;  in  others  both  these  adni- 
terations  are  practised  on  the  same  lard. 

We  have  ourselves  met  with  many  samples  of  lard  adulterated  witk 
potato  Jlour ;  but  one  of  the  earliest  to  draw  attention  to  the  eabJKt 
vras  IVfr.  George  Whipple,  in  a  communication  which  he  farooght  bete 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  which  vras  noticed  in  its  Jouraal  lor 
January  1853 ;  in  this  he  states  that  he  had  detected  large  qaantititf 
of  some  farinaceous  substance  in  lard. 

*  This  adulteration,'  writes  Mr.  Whipple,  '  was  diaoovered  ia  tk 
different  varieties  of  lard — ^from  the  finest  bladder  to  the  ^rr'S'"*^ 
firkin  lard.  In  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  two  firldns,  ireighiif 
105^  lbs.,  a  quantity  of  farinaceous  substance,  amountizig  io  ^^  Ika. 
was  separated.  The  contents  of  another  firkin,  weighu^  43]  Aa. 
yielded  12}  lbs.  of  a  similar  substance.' 

In  the  next  number  of  the  same  journal,  Mr.  Calvert,  of  ]fa>- 
Chester,  published  some  further  observations  on  the  adulteratioii  d 
American  lard.  He  writes:  —  'During  the  numerous  analyaas  I 
made  some  three  years  since  of  various  articles  of  food  employed  ii 
public  establishments,  I  analysed  several  samples  of  American  lard. 
and  therefore  may  add  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  by  Mr.  Oeo^^ 
Whipple  in  your  last  number,  that  I  foimd  them  to  oontaiD,  in  addi- 
tion to  starch,  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  and  from  2  to  S  per 
cent,  of  alum,  and  about  1  per  cent,  of  quicklime. 

*  A  few  months  ago  I  was  able  to  ascertain  that  the 
conducted  in  the  following  manner : — 

'  The  fatty  matters,  such  as  they  arrive  frt>m  America,  ave 
with'  a  little  water  in  false-bottomed  copper  pans,  through  wiiidi 
culatea  a  current  of  steam.    The  dirt  and  other  heterogeneova 
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fidl  to  the  bottom  of  the  pans,  and  the  clear  grease  ia  allowed  to  run 
into  a  wooden  yeBsel,  when  it  is  stirred  in  contact  with  cold  water ;  it 
is  then  put  under  revolving-  wheels  with  a  thick  paste  made  of  potato 
starch,  nuked  with  a  little  potash  alum  and  quicMime,  which  appears 
to  fiicilitate  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  starch  by  the  fatty  matter. 

'  The  cause  of  the  American  lard  appearing  so  white  is,  no  doubt, 
the  division  of  the  &tty  matter  througn  the  interposition  of  the  starch, 
water,  and  alumina. 

'  The  quantity  of  alum  should  be  such  that  a  small  excess  should 
remain  to  prevent  the  staich  from  becoming  mildewed ;  and  I  believe 
that  the  manufacturer  also  adds  it  for  the  purpc«e  of  communicating 
to  the  lard  the  property  of  &cilitating  the  raising  and  increasing  the 
whiteness  of  the  confectioners'  paste,  in  which  it  is  largely  employed.' 

It  should  be  understood  that  American  lard,  as  brought  to  this 
country,  is  not  in  general  adulterated.  The  adulteration  usually  takes 
place  subsequent  to  its  arrival,  and  is  the  work  of  some  of  our  own 
manufacturers.  The  reason  why  American  lard  is  so  frequently  selected 
for  adulteration  is,  that  it  is  of  inferior  quality  and  value,  and  so  soft 
as  to  be  almost  fluid,  some  process  of  consolidation  being  indispensable 
before  it  can  be  employed  as  lard. 

From  information  received  from  a  respectable  lard-render,  it  a^ 
pears  iSAt  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  mutton  atut  to  lard  is 
very  common.  It  is  used  more  paiticularly  in  warm  weather,  and 
witn  soft  lards,  especially  American  lard,  which  difl^ers  from  ordinary 
lard,  in  that  it  consists  of  the  entire  fat  of  the  pig  melted  down,  ana 
not,  as  is  the  case  with  the  best  English  lard,  of  the  fat  only  which 
surrounds  the  kidneys.  Mutton  suet,  being  a  hard  and  firm  fat,  im- 
parts to  soft  lards,  even  when  added  in  very  small  quantities,  the  con- 
aistence  and  solidity  requisite. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  water,  starch,  alum,  and  caustic  lime 
have  all  been  ascertained  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  lard. 
To  these  substances  we  may  add  the  following : — Carbonate  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  salt.  The  whole  of  the  above  adulterations 
may  be  readily  discovered* 

«4r     RetvUs  cf  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  upwards  of  100  samples  of  lard 

were  as  follow : — 

1«  That  lard  is  not  unfrequently  extensively  adulterated^  the  ingre- 
dients employed  being  water  and  potato  flofwr^  as  well  as  certain 
saline  substances,  as  saU^  potash  alum,  carbonates  of  potash  and  of 
soda,  and  caustic  lime,  these  being  intended  either  to  cause  the  lard 
to  hold  water,  or  to  improve  its  consistence  and  colour. 

2.  That  the  description  of  lard  most  liable  to  adulteration  is  keg 
lard,  and  of  this,  particularly  that  which  is  manubctuied  in  Eng- 
land ;  Irish  keg  hurd  being  but  rarely  adulterated. 
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3.  That  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  samples  of  lard  mlmutted  ts 
examination,  and  procured  chiefly  from  retail  dealersy  taen  woe 
found  to  be  adulterated  with  potato  gtarch. 

Tlie  adulteration  of  lard  prevails  not  only  in  certain  localitiM,  \mt 
also  chiefly  at  certain  times — that  is,  whenever  a  sufficient  supply  of 
inferior  lard,  suitable  for  mixing,  can  be  procured ;  for  it  is  said  not  to 
answer  to  adulterate  a  lard  of  ^ood  quality,  which  commands  a  higk 
price,  and  which  is  spoiled  by  being  tampered  with. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  qualities  of  a  lard  thnsadnbe- 
rated  must  be  seriously  impaired  for  almost  every  purpose  for  which 
it  is  employed :  thus,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  economicil 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  use  of  such  lard  in  machinery  might,  iB 
some  cases,  produce  serious  consequences  bv  impeding  its  actioa 
Ijastly,  the  activity  of  all  the  ointments  of  t&e  Pharmacopoeia,  mads 
with  such  a  lard,  would  be  much  injured,  especially  the  simple  tid 
compound  iodine  ointments,  which,  if  starch  were  present,  would.  t9 
the  astonishment  of  the  dispenser,  turn  blue,  or  almost  black,  in  the  set 
of  incorporation. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adidterations  of  Lard. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain  wbetiier  a*  lard  V 
genuine  or  adulterated,  is  to  melt  it  at  about  a  temperature  of  10(f  C. 
If  it  fuse  without  ebullition  or  without  the  occurrence  of  a  deposit, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  sample  is  genuine ;  but  if  ebollitka 
take  place,  or  a  sediment  is  thrown  down,  the  lard  is  unqueatioaliT 
adulterated. 

Detection  of  water, — The  adulteration  of  water,  and  the  quanlitT 
present,  may  oe  thus  determined : — A  known  weight  of  lard,  stv  f 
grammes,  is  to  be  exposed  to  heat  until  the  lard  ceases  to  lose  weiglit; 
the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of  water. 

Detection  of  starch. — The  presence  of  starcb  may  be  discoTcivd  V? 
thoroughly  mixing  a  drop  of  a  tincture  of  iodine  with  a  few  amam  of 
the  lud,  placed  upon  a  slip  of  glass ;  the  lard  will  change  coIoiit,  ad 
become  deep  blue,  or  almost  black.  If  now  a  little  of  Uiis  be  viewid 
under  the  microscope,  the  starch  corpuscles  will  themselves  be  s 
coloured  by  the  iodme. 

To  determine  the  kind  of  starch  contained  in  any  sample,  "vn 
use  the  microscope.  A  minute  piece  of  the  lard  should  be  plaoed  ea 
a  glass  slide,  previously  thoroughly  warmed ;  the  moment  tne  laid  m 
melted  it  must  be  viewed  by  the  object  glass,  when  the  staivik  ec»- 
puscles  will  be  distinguished  standing  out  as  clearly  as  thougli  tkef 
were  in  water. 

Another  way  in  which  the  starch  coipusdee  may  be  well  seen  by 
the  microscope,  is  to  spread  out  bv  gentle  pressure,  between  tiro  plena 
of  glass,  a  very  thin  stratum  of  the  lard,  or  the  fatty  mattar  nay  bt 
first  removed  oy  means  of  ether  and  the  residue  ezammed. 
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For  the  estimation  or  the  qusntity  of  starch  present,  tbe  Urd  should 
1>e  melted,  uid,  while  still  •warm,  successive  quantities  of  ether  should 
be  poured  upon  it  until  all  the  fst  is  removed.  The  residue  should 
then  be  dried  in  the  water-bath,  weighed,  incinerated,  and  the  weight 
of  the  ash,  if  any,  subtracted. 

Determination  of  the  vrline  matter. — For  the  determination  of  the 
saline  matter,  10  grammes  of  the  laid  should  be  incinerated,  the  ash 

Kg.  i!«.  . 
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weighed  and  tested  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  processes  for  the  esti- 
mstion  of  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  g^ven  under  'Tea,'  and  of 
lime  ^7en  in  the  same  article.  The  alumion  may  be  easily  estimated 
Vy  dissolving  the  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  with 
ammonia,  which  will  throw  down  pure  alumina,  which  is  separated  by 
filttatioD,  washed,  incinerated,  and  weighed,  as  described  in  thearti<je 

oa  ■:a«ad.' 

The  carbonates  of  soda  or  potash  are  detected  by  the  alhaline 
reaction,  and  the  efiervescence  of  the  ash  with  adds.  They  may  be 
estimated  by  extraction  of  the  ash  with  water,  and  taking  the  tuka- 
lioity  1^  means  of  astaudanl  solution  of  sulphuric  acid. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 
ISINGLASS  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Admixture  with  gelatin,  or  sbbstitutiQii  thereof  for  iaiiigl 


Ibinolabs  is  the  air  bag,  or  swimmiiig  bladder,  aometiiiies  called  tie 
sound,  of  various  fish,  chiefly  of  the  sturgeon  tTibe,  and  bebngii^  to 
the  genus  Acipenser, 

This  bag  is  a  membiane  filled  with  air,  situated  near  tlie  epiie, 
above  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  most  fish  it  communicates  with  tkf 
oesophagus,  or  stomach,  by  a  duct,  which  is  known  as  the  dmetm 
pneumatictts ',  in  others,  the  duct  is  imperforate;  occasionally  then 
are  two  sacs,  one  anterior  to  the  other,  and  communicatirig  b?  a 
short  tube. 

The  air  bag  is  made  ,jap  of  an  external  or  peritoneal  coveiiag;  a 
middle,  fibrous,  and  in  some  cases  muscular  coat^  and  an  interul, 
highly  vascular  membrane. 

The  following  are  the  principal  species  of  fish  from  which  Bafoso 
isinglass  is  derived : — Acipenser  JEPum  or  the  Beluga,  A.  Gauldentiadti 
or  the  Osaeter,  A.  Ruthenus  or  the  Sterlet,  A.  SteUatus  or  the  Sewrmfif 
Silunu  Glanis,  and  Siprintu  Carpio. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  isinglass  is  obtained  in  difTerent  paitv  d 
the  world  from  several  other  kinds  of  fish.  In  New  York,  £n»ii  ths 
Labrus  S^ueteagtte,  of  Mitchell.  In  New  England  it  is  procured  froa 
the  intestmes  of  Morrhua  vulgaris,  or  the  common  cod,  this  form  beiif 
denominated  ribbon  isinglasa.  In  the  Brazils,  it  is  obtained  tnm  t 
large  fish,  probably  a  species  of  SUuna ;  aiKL  in  Iceland,  from  th» 
Cod  and  Lota  Moloa  or  lAng, 

For  an  account  of  the  fisheries  and  the  mode  of  prepaimtion  or 
drying  of  the  swimming  bladder,  the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  anthof^i 
work,  \  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

The  principal  kinds  of  isinglass  are  leaf,  short  stt^pie,  long  stapU^  ani 
book  isinglass. 

Samovey  short  staple  and  book  isinglasses  are  usually  of  iiiierior 
quality. 

In  addition  to  the  isinglass  imported  firom  Russia,  a  vast  qmatitT 
is  annually  received  from  the  Bnudls,  and  the  East  and  Weet  Iniieti 
It  is,  however,  greatly  inferior  to  the  descriptions  we  have  notieed. 
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Indeed,  Brasilian  isinalasB  is  only  fit  for  fining  purposes,  and  for  such 
it  is  almost  wholly  bought  up  by  the  proprietors  of  large  brewing 
establishments,  who  consume  nearly  the  entire  quantity  imported. 


Manufacture  of  Ismglasi, 

On  the  arrival  of  the  isinglass  in  this  country,  the  best  kinds  are 
submitted  to  a  course  of  preparation  before  they  are  ready  for  con- 
sumption. 

The  Beluga  leaf  is  closely  examined,  and  all  discoloured  parts  cut 
away ;  the  cuttings,  and  other  pieces  not  deemed  good  enougn  for  the 
hest,  are  placed  aside  as  seconds  or  thirds.  These,  in  some  cases,  are 
used  for  fining  the  better  descriptions  of  ales,  but  more  generally  for 
wines,  liqueurs,  &c.  It  is  also  rolled  and  cut  into  shreds  for  domestic 
purposes,  where  colour  is  not  an  immediate  object. 

Purse  isinglass  is  mostly  sold  to  the  brewers,  who  consume  a  vast 
quantity  in  the  fining  of  their  several  beverages. 

Long  and  short  staple  isinglass  is  extensively  demanded  by  cider* 
makers,  confectioners,  and  others^  to  whom  it  is  sold  in  the  same  state 
80  imported  into  this  country. 

Leaf  isinglass  taken  from  the  Beluga,  after  having  been  picked 
from  all  impure  or  discoloured  pieces,  constitiiteB  the  very  best  article, 
either  for  dietetic  use,  or  for  the  higher  class  of  clarifymg  purposes. 
This  description  of  isinglass  has  to  undergo  a  process  of  manufacture 
before  it  is  ready  for  use.  What  are  termed  perfect  specimen  leaves 
are  nearly  round,  the  bladder  having  been  opened  longitudinally, 
about  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  weigh  from  eight  to  sixteen 
ounces,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  soimd.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon^  however,  to  meet  with  heavier  samples,  some  having  been  known 
to  reach  four  pounds. 

A  steam-engine  of  some  eight  or  ten  horse-power  is  generally  used 
under  the  present  method  of  preparing  isinglass,  the  adjunct  machi- 
nery consistin^r  of  a  series  of  powerful  rollers,  arranged  in  pairs  in  a 
manner  resembling  those  used  for  expressing  the  juice  from  the  sugar- 
cane. The  rollers  when  in  motion  are  fed  with  leaf  isinglass  as  fast  as 
poeeible,  which,  in  passing  between  the  two  rollers,  becomes  amalga- 
mated and  spread  out,  and  is  expelled  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
rollers  in  one  continuous  sheet.  Th^  isinglass  thus  rolled  is  called 
*  ribbon,*  but  it  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  process  of  cutting. 

The  sheet  or  *  ribbon '  is  probably  a  sixth,  eighth,  or  tenth  part  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  until  it  is  as 
thin  as  vrntincr  paper,  it  is  passed  through  rollers  more  closely  set, 
until,  as  the  thickness  diminishes,  the  desired  result  is  obtained  ^  the 
ipridth  of  the  'ribbon,'  of  course,  increasing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  rolling,  the  ribbon,  being  confined  to 
the  width  of  the  rollers,  generally  about  two  feet,  increases  only  length- 

H  H 
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wise,  and,  wlien  completed,  can  be  folded  or  roUed  ap  in  tbe 
manner  as  a  length  of  common  linen. 

After  a  brief  delay,  for  the  purpose  of  diying,  the  next  and  Ivt 
process  of  cutting  is  effected,  dj  the  introduction  of  modem  isscfai- 
nery,  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  isinglass  is  performed  with  tv> 
prising  celerity,  and  the  material  is  cut  into  very  one  shreds. 

The  cutting  machine  is  a  cylinder  with  some  five  or  six  keeo- 
edged  blades  nxed  in  a  tangential  direction  to  the  cylinder.  TIk 
same  engine  which  serves  to  roll  out  the  isinglass,  as  already  described, 
suffices  to  turn  this  little  machine  at  the  rate  of  some  800  or  1,000  r- 
volutions  per  minute ;  taking  a  low  estimate,  we  will  suppose  it  tnnH 
800  times.  On  examining  the  cylinder  we  find  five  or  six  blades  wi 
in  it,  and  as  each  of  these  knives  severs  a  shred  from  the  width  of 
the  '  ribbon,'  while  the  cutting  process  is  going  on,  it  follows  tks: 
four  or  five  thousand  shreds  are  cut  in  the  short  space  of  one  minute. 

Such  is  the.  plain  and  simple  method  of  prepanng  cut  isinglass. 

There  are,  however,  many  consumers  who  still  prefer  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  hand-cut  isinglass.  In  this  case,  the  thin  leaf  ii 
pulled  to  pieces  with  the  fingers  or  divided  into  strips  with  soaeocs,  i 
work  mostly  performed  by  women. 

The  shreds  of  isinglass,  softened  in  cold  water  and  examined  undei 
the  microscope,  are  seen  to  possess  a  fibrous  structure,  a  few  veaeek 
granulat  cells,  and  nuclei  being  scattered  here  and  there ;  it  is,  is 
fact,  an  oiganised  substance  (fig.  137). 

THE  ADITLTERATIONS  OF  laiNGLABS. 

The  principal  adulteration  of  isinglass  is  with  gelatin,  an  artick  is 
every  respect  inferior  to  isinglass. 

Usually  shreds  of  gelatin  are  mixed  with  those  of  isinglass.  (Va- 
sionally  the  gelatin  is  incorporated  with  the  isinglass  while  it  ii  12 
sheets. 

Most  frequently,  however,  gelatin  is  substituted  for  isingla»t.  Tfce 
best  isinglass,  of  course,  is  Russian ;  this  is  often  deteriorated  b^ 
admixture  with  a  very  inferior  article,  termed  BrasUian  ttingim: 
in  other  cases,  this  is  substituted  for  the  better  and  more  vaJnabk 
description  of  isinglass. 

lUmlts  of  the  Examination  of  Sampler. 

Of  twenty-eight  samples  6f  isinglass  subjected  to  examination  tSi 
or  more  than  one-third,  of  the  samples  consisted  entirelv  of  gelaid. 

THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADFLTERA.TIONS  OP  ISH^GLISS. 

Between  isinglass  and  gelatin  several  well-marked  distinetko^ 
exist ;  some  of  these  are  sufficientlv  simple  to  enable  the  onUoaT 
observer  himself  to  distinguish  the  one  article  from  the  other. 
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All  tliAt  ia  necessary  to  effect  the  diBcriminatiou  u  to  Bpread  a  fen 
of  the  filamentB  out  on  a  slip  of  gUas,  to  moisten  them  with  water, 
and  after  th«  Upm  of  a  few  minutes  to  note  well  the  appearancea  pre- 
sented by  them. 

Ising'lanand  gelatin  differ,  eepei^llj  in  the  following  chAractera : — 
The  ehreda  of  aingloK,  when  immeieed  in  cold  water,  become 
white,  opaque,  soft,  and  swollen. 

The  swelling  is  equal  in  all  diKctions,  so  that,  when  viewed  with 


raiwular. 
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r  power  of  the  microscope,  the  shreds  appear  more  or  less  quad- 


_ii  bailing  water  thej  dissolve  nearly  without  residue. 

The  smell  of  the  dissolved  isioglass,  when  hot,  b  somewhat  fishy, 
but  not  unpleasant. 

The  moiBtened  ahredB,  or  the  solution,  e^chibit  to  test  paper  a  neutral, 
or  faintly  alkaline,  and  CArely  a  alighttj  acid  reaction. 
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Under  the  microscope  the  filaments  exhibit  a  well-marked  fibrous 
atructure. 

In  acetic  acid  they  swell  iip,  and  become  soft  and  jellj-like,  tbe 
greater  part  of  the  structure  being  lost. 

Lastly,  *  The  ash  which  results  from  the  incineration  of  good  Rot- 
sian  isinglass  is  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  it  contains  but  a  small  portioii  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  never  amounts  to  more  than  nine  per  cent  of 
the  isinglass  used.'  ^ 

The  shreds  of  gelatin,  on  the  contrary,  when  placed  in  cold  water, 
swell  up,  acquire  increased  transparency,  and  become  translucent  snd 
glass-like. 

The  form  which  the  shreds  take  in  swelling  is  peculiar :  tb«y  do 
not,  like  those  of  isinglass,  swell  eaually  and  remain  quadrilateraLInt 
become  exj^nded,  flat,  and  ribbon-like^  the  broad  aurmces  eoneepond- 
ing  to  the  mcised  maigins. 

The  dry  shreds  on  the  uncut  surfaces  frequently  present  a  peculiar, 
shining  lustre,  not  unlike  that  of  tinsel. 

In  ix)iling  water  they  do  not  entirely  dissolve,  but  in  most  casts  a 
copious  deposit  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 

The  smell  of  the  hot  infusion  is  like  that  of  glue,  and  therefore  dit- 
agreeable. 

The  moistened  filaments,  or  the  solution  of  gelatin,  usually  exkiba 
a  strong  acid  reaction :  this  in  some  cases  is  due  to  the  substances  used 
in  bleaching  it 

They  show  no  structure  under  the  microscopei  but  only  the  marb 
of  the  instrument  employed  in  cutting  them. 

Immersion  in  dilute  acetic  acid  haraens  gelatin. 
Lastly,  the  aah  is  different  from  that  of  isinglass  in  amount,  cokrar. 
and  composition.    *  100  grains  of  gelatin  give  from  2*3  to  2*0  graiw 
of  ash,  which  is  w/Ute,  contains  much  carbonate  of  lime,  with  waat 
chlorides  and  sulphates.' — Letheby. 

It  is  therefore  very  easy  to  distinguish  between  isinglass  and  gehr 
tin,  even  when  tiie  shreds  of  the  two  articles  are  mixed  together  in  the 
>same  parcel. 

The  discrimination  is,  however,  much  more  difficult  when  they  are 
both  incorporated  in  the  same  shreds  or  stripe ;  nevertheless,  by  mean* 
of  the  microscope,  this  adulteration,  first  described  by  Dr.  Redirood. 
may  frequently  be  discovered. 

If,  on  examination  with  that  instrument,  the  shreds,  after  immcfCMi 
in  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes,  exhibit  a  thick  border  of  a  clear  and 
structureless  substance,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  shreds  are  coaled 
with  gelatin. 

Some  of  the  better  kinds  of  Brazilian  isinglass  are  manufactnml  b 
the  same  way  as  Russian,  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  No  dooht.  ia 
some  instances,  this  is  mixed  with  or  sold  as  the  best,  and  it  has  bees 

1  '  pharmaceutical  Journal,*  vol.  z.  p.  127. 
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ascertained  that  acids  and  otHer  chemicals  have  heen  used  to  improve 
its  colour ;  but  the  test  of  good  isinglass  is  in  the  jelly  made  therefrom. 

The  jdly  made  from  Russian  isinglass  dissolves  readily,  furnishes 
scarcely  any  sediment,  and  is  remarkably  firm,  pure,  and  translucent. 

On  the  other  hand,  Brazilian  isinglass  niakes  a  far  inferior  jelly, 

with  these  remarkable  differences :  that  whilst  Russian  isinglass  is  firm 

and  free  ftom  deposit,  Brazilian  isinglass  leaves  a  deposit  of  insoluble 

matter  amounting  to  20  or  80  per  cent.,  is  less  readily  dissolved,  and 

•  the  jelly  is  opalescent  and  milkv. 

On  making  blanc-manffe  with  the  purest  Russian  isinglass,  milk  is 
needed  to  impart  the  snow-white  colour  of  that  jelly ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Brazilian  isinglass  hot  water  alone  will  render  it  nearly  of  that 
colour.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  htaihc-^ncmge  is  much  in- 
ferior in  quality,  and  the  large  percentage  of  insoluble  matter  renders 
the  jelly  proportionately  weak. 

The  quality  of  any  isinglass  may  easily  be  tested  by  dissolving  a 
small  portion  in  a  glass  vessel,  with  about  a  tablespoonful  of  boHing 
water.  The  best  Russian  isinglass  will  instantly  dissolve,  and  scarcely 
a  particle  of  sediment  remain;  the  soluble  matter  in  this  article 
being,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  ninety-eight  grains  in  every 
hundred. 

The  same  test  applied  to  Brazilian  isinglass  will  extract  the  gelatin, 
bat  the  shreds,  from  their  fibrous  character,  do  not  entirely  dissolve ; 
they  turn  white  and  retain  their  form,  un^ss  disturbed,  in  which  case 
they  break  up,  and  form  a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

If  Russian  isinglass  be  adulterated  with  Brazilian,  the  admixture 
may  easily  be  detected  by  the  insoluble  shreds,  or  white  deposit,  which 
is  sure  to  appear  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Brazilian  isinglass 
that  may  be  introduced.  The  smell  of  the  latter  also  is  strong,  far 
from  pleasant,  and  forms  a  great  contrast  with  the  faint,  iuoifensive, 
eeaweed-like  odour  of  Russian  isinglass.. 
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CHAPTER  XXm. 
GELATIN  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITIOir  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  addition  of  salt  or  sugar. 
PKEPABATION  OF  eELATDT. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  procure  the  following  infonnadoii 
respecting  the  manu&ctnre  of  gelatin. 

Ordinary  gelatins  are  made  from  those  pieces  of  skins  which  are 
cut  off  by  the  tanner  as  unfit  for  making  leather,  in  conaeqoeooe  oi 
thickness.  The  best  description  is  prepared  from  the  akins  of  caliw' 
heads ;  these  are  separated  nrom  the  whole  skins  after  thev  have  passed 
through  the  process  of  liming,  to  remove  the  hair  from  t\iem. 

The  skins  are  next  well  washed  to  get  rid  of  the  lime,  and  aO  tiie 
pieces  of  flesh  and  fieit  are  carefully  cut  out ;  some  manufacturers  so»k 
them  for  a  short  time  in  a  dilute  solution  of  muriatic  acid,  to  remow 
any  remaining  portion  of  lime ;  but  this  practice  is  both  injurious  and 
unprofitable.  The  acid  forms  with  the  lime  chloride  of  cakima, 
wmch,  if  it  is  not  carefully  removed  by  washing,  is  boiled  up  with  the 
skins,  and,  being  soluble,  remains  in  the  eelatin;  a  portion  of  tke 
sMns  is  also  dissolved  by  the  acid,  and  is  thrown  away  in  the  wakt 
employed  in  washing  them,  which  thus  occasions  a  loss  in  weight 

In  some  cases  the  skins  are  boiled  whole,  in  others  they  are  cat  into 
small  pieces,  or  even  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  machine  especialtj  coo- 
«  structed  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  skins  are  cut  into  fine  pieces  instead  of  being  put  into  the 
boiler  whole,  the  gelatin  will  be  better,  that  is,  it  will  be  of  a  lighter 
colour ;  and  the  process  is  more  economical,  as  one-half  the  time  wSi 
be  saved  in  the  boiling,  and  much  less  heat  and  fuel  required.  As 
the  gelatin  is  darkened  by  prolonged  boiling,  the  reduction  of  the 
skins  to  a  pulp  is  a  point  of  verv  great  importance  in  the  mannfiwtgre 
of  gelatin — so  much  so,  that  Afr.  Swinburne  has  obtained  a  patent  i^ 
this  method  of  preparation. 

The  skins  are  t>oiled  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about  oee 
gallon  of  water  to  seven  pounds  of  skin ;  a  small  quantitv  of  common 
salt  is  added  to  preserve  the  gelatin.  After  it  has  boiled  for  abcMit 
twelve  hours,  it  is  strained  and  clarified  with  white  of  eggs,  and  thea 
run  upon  glass  plates ;  as  soon  as  it  is  solid,  it  is  cut  into  slices  asd 
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laid  upon  nets  to  dry,  in  a  room  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  80°. 
If  the  room  is  not  heated,  the  surface  of  the  gelatin  becomes  covered 
with  small  air-bubbles ;  when  the  gelatin  is  dry  it  is  cut  by  a  machine 
in  the  same  manner  as  isinglass. 

The  size  of  the  glass  plates  varies  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
manu&cturer.  The  ordinary  size  is  fifteen  by  eighteen  inches,  but  in 
some  cases  they  are  three  feet  square ;  the  plates  or  slices  of  gelatin 
are  generally  about  fifteen  inches  long  by  three  wide. 

Though  the  skin  of  the  head  of  the  calf  only  is  used  for  making 
gelatin,  the  whole  of  the  skins  both  of  the  calf  and  ox  are  perfectly 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  but  are  not  used,  as  they  are  much  more 
valuable  for  conversion  into  leather. 

In  some  cases,  especially  in  warm  weather,  the  skins  used  are  some- 
what decomposed,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  This  condition, 
although  removed  to  some  extent  by  repeated  washings,  cannot  be 
entirely  remedied ;  hence  gelatin  maie  from  such  damaged  skins  will 
always  retain  a  smell  and  taste  more  or  less  disagreeable. 

French  gelatin  is  usually  much  whiter  than  English ;  this  is  owing 
principally  to  the  calves  being  killed  in  France  much  younger  than  in 
this  country. 

Gelatin  is  likewise  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  ox  and  the 
sheep.  It  is  obtained  uy  boiling  bones  in  water  under  pressure.  It 
is  more  readily  procured  by  employing  bones  which  have  been  pre- 
viously digested  in  hydrochloric  acid  to  extract  the  phosphate  of  Imie. 
'  In  this  way  a  nutritious  soup  is  prepared  in  Paris  for  the  hospitals 
and  other  pauper  habitations.  Gelatin  has  been  extracted  from  ante- 
diluvian bones.  A  soup  was  prepared  from  the  bones  of  the  great 
mastodon  by  a  pr^fet  of  one  of  the  departments  of  France.' — Pereira. 

In  the  'London  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,'  a  publication  which 
contains  the  specification  of  new  patented  inventions,  we  find  the 
following  description  of  a  patent  granted  to  Qeorge  Philbrick  Swin- 
burne, of  Pimlico : — 

'  The  patentee  commences  his  specification  by  stating  that  hereto- 
fore, in  manufacturing  gelatin,  it  has  been  usual  (with  one  exception) 
to  act  on  large  pieces  of  hides  or  skins,  and  to  employ  acids  and 
alkalies,  together  with  mechanical  and  other  processes,  wlbich  occupy 
considerable  time,  and  are  likewise  costly ;  and  in  the  excepted  case 
above  referred  to  it  has  been  the  practice  to  reduce  the  pieces  of  hide 
into  the  state  of  pulp  in  a  paper-machine,  and  then  to  employ  blood 
to  purify  the  product  obtained. 

'  This  invention  consists  in  the  following  more  simple  mode  of 
manufacturing  gelatin : — The  patentee  takes  hides  or  skins,  or  parts 
thereof,  as  fresh  and  as  sweet  as  possible,  and  free  from  hair,  and  he 
reduces  the  whole  into  shavings  or  thin  slices  or  films,  by  any  suitable 
instrument ;  he  soaks  the  shavings  or  films  for  about  five  or  six  hours 
in  cold  water,  and  then  changes  the  same  ;  he  repeats  such  changing 
of  the  water  two  or  three  times  each  day,  until  no  smell  or  taste  is  to 
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be  detected,  either  in  the  water  or  in  the  shavingB,  and  then  he  remoTes 
the  shavings  from  the  water.  If  this  product  is  intended  for  toap,  it 
is  dried  on  nets,  and  is  then  ready  for  use.  If  gelatin  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted, the  shavings,  after  the  above  soaking,  are  put  into  a  soitahk 
vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  cover  them  when  pieBsed 
down,  and  they  are  subjected  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  boiling  mter. 
When  dissolved  the  gelatin  is  to  be  strained  through  linen  or  other 
fabric,  subjected  to  shght  pressure  with  the  hands  or  otherwise,  or  tkd 
solution  may  be  permitted  to  run  off  from  the  vessel  without  stiab- 
ing,  by  which  means  much  of  the  gelatin  will  be  separated  from  tiie 
fibrous  matters.  The  product  of  gelatin  thus  obtained  is  run  in  Uun 
films  on  to  a  smooth  surface  of  slate,  or  other  suitable  material,  to  eet ; 
it  is  then  removed  on  to  nets  to  dry,  and  when  dry  it  is  cut  up  with 
an  isinglass  cutter  or  other  suitable  apparatus.  The  residue,  dned  or 
not,  may  be  used  for  thickening  soup,  and  other  culinaiy  purposes.' 

'  Another  manufacture  of  gelatinous  substances  is  produced  b?  tW 
following  process,  from  cod  sounds,  or  other  fishy  matters  capafie  uf 
yielding  gelatine — These  matters  are  reduced  to  shavings  or  thin 
tOms,  soared  in  water,  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  the  gelatia 
strained  or  run  off  as  above  described.  The  patentee  obtained  a  lim. 
second,  and  third  product  of  gelatin,  which  he  forms  into  sheets,  ind 
when  dry  cuts  up  tne  same  with  an  isinglass  cutter.  This  manufiictan 
of  gelatin  will  be  found  highly  useful  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  iftingla^ 
for  clarifying  liquids.' 

Inferior  gelatin  is  used  in  large  quantities  by  paper^makers,  stnv 
hat  and  silk  manufacturers ;  but  these  parties  generally  purchase  the 
skins,  and  prepare  the  gelatin  themselves. 

Unlike  isinglass  the  shreds  of  gelatin,  as  already  noticed,  examioed 
with  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  a  taransparent  aa^ 
perfectly  homogeneous  substance  (see  fig.  137). 

Glue  is  quite  a  distinct  manumcture  &om  gelatin,  and  is  seldoa 
carried  on  by  the  same  parties.  It  is  made  from  bones,  refuse  poeoes  of 
skins,  and  hoofs. 

Dry  gelatin,  when  auite  pure,  is  colourless,  transparent,  elastic  tad 
yet  brittle,  tasteless  and  odourless,  heavier  than  water,  and  inboluUsis 
alcohol  or  ether.  When  immeraed  in  cold  water  it  swells  up  and 
absorbs  about  40  per  cent,  of  that  liquid.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  is  precipitated  from  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  alcoboL 
By  prolonged  boiling  it  loses  its  power  of  gelatinising,  and  the  sohi- 
tion  on  evaporation  leaves  a  residue  which  attracts  moisture  from  the 
air.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  and  yields,  as  the  av^Kage 
of  all  the  reliable  analyses  made,  17*9  per  cent,  ofnitrogen. 

It  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but  not  by  salts  of  lead,  alum,  or 
by  sulphate  of  iron. 

Its  aqueous  solution  is  very  prone  to  patre&ction;  it  becomes  add. 
and  afterwards  gives  off  ammonia  freely.  This  property  of  first  be- 
coming acid  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  gelatin. 
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Gelatin  is  diseolved  by  concentrated  sulpbuiic  acid  in  the  cold. 
The  solution,  when  dilutea  with  water  and  Doiled,  yields  leucin  and 
glycocin  or  sugar  of  gelatin.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  gelatin  with 
dilute  iflilphuric  acid  for  several  days,  Gerhard  obtained  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  a  considerable  auantity  of  saccharine  matter  convertible 
into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acia  by  fermentation. 

It  is  oxidised  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  and  other  com- 
pounds being  formed. 

Gelatin  dissolves  phosphate  of  lime,  forming  with  it,  in  some 
instances,  chemical  combinations. 

The  precipitate  of  gelatin  with  gallo-tannic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water^  alcohol,  and  ether ;  and  when  dried  contains  about  74*6  per 
cent,  of  gelatin,  but  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  constant. 

Gelatin,  according  to  Liebig,  possesses  Ihe  property  of  inducing 
saccharification. 

THE  ADULTEBATIOirS  OF  OBLATIN. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  with  the  view  of  ensuring 
the  preservation  of  the  gelatin,  is,  of  course,  allowable ;  but  salt  is 
frequently  added  in  lar^  quantities;  it  then  causes  the  gelatin  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  whereby  its  weight  is  much 
increased. 

In  some  cases,  gelatin  is  adulterated  with  sugar,  either  brown 
OT  -white,  not  to  any  considerable  extent,  except  with  some  of  the 
inferior  qualities,  such  as  are  so  largely  used  by  the  manufacturers  of 
canister  meats. 

The  jellies  in  bottles,  and  those  sold  by  confectioners  as  isinglass 
and  calves'  feet  jelly,  consist  principally  of  gelatin  variously  flavoured. 
Jellies  made  from  calves'  feet  are  much  less  firm,  and  dissolve  quicker 
than  those  made  from  gelatin,  if  kept  in  a  warm  room. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADXTLTEBATIONS  OF  GELATIN. 

The  adulteration  of  gelatin  with  salt  xnAj  be  thus  detected: — 10 
gramines  of  the  gelatin  must  be  incinerated  and  the  ash  tested  for 
salt — the  quantity  of  which  present  may  be  determined,  if  necessary, 
by  the  process  given  under  *  Butter.' 

For  the  detection  of  the  sugar  the  following  process  may  be  fol- 
lowed : — Dissolve  the  gelatin  in  water ;  precipitate  with  tannic  acid  \ 
filter,  remove  excess  of  tannic  acid  by  tne  addition  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead,  filter  again,  and  free  the  filtrate  from  lead  by  means  of 
anlphuTetted  hydrogen.  Convert  the  cane  sugar  into  glucose  by  boil- 
iiifi-  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  estimate  the  sugar  with  the  copper 
soTutioii. 

^Vnother  method  is  the  following : — Soften  the  gelatin  by  macera- 
tion in  cold  water,  boil  in  alcohol ;  this  will  take  up  the  sugar  and 
leave  the  gelatin. 
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CHAPTER  XXn^ 


UNWHOLESOME  AND  DISEASED  MEAT. 


Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food  istiw 
condition  as  to  soundness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  Tarioiu  aitide» 
consumed  as  food,  and  with  this  subject  it  is  necessary  that  the  ain.l\9i 
should  be  acquainted,  as  he  will  often  be  called  on  for  his  opioion  ud 
advice.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  damaged  flour,  bn 
in  the  present  article  we  propose  to  treat  somewhat  at  len^rth  d 
unwholesome  and  disecised  meat. 

It  will  assist  the  understanding  of  what  follows  if  we  give  tk 
analysis  and  composition  of  fresh  meat,  as  also  of  its  ash. 

Compontion  of  Fresh  Meat 

*  (Moleschott ;  mean  of  many  analyses.) 

Water "     .  7S-4 

Soluble  albumen  and  luematin   ....  2*25 

Insoluble  albuminous  substances,  as  fibrin         .  15*2 

Ctelatinuus  substances 3*3 

Fat 2*87 

Extractive  matters 1*38 

Kreatin 0^)68 

Ash 1-6 

Compositian  of  the  A$h  of  MuU. 
(Parke8»  *  Hygiene,'  p.  167.) 


Total  ash,  per  cent  of  undried 

substances  . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Potash    . 
Soda 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Oxide  of  iron 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphuric  acid 
Chlorine 
Silica 


or  phosphate 


1-6 

0-310 

0*154 

0-540 

0-026 

0-051 

0-023 

0-011 

0-436 

0-036 

0-014 


1-5 
0-691 

0-393 

0-012 
0-030 
0-017 
0-346 
0010 

0-004 


0-420 
0K)46 
0*083 
0004 
0-494      ■ 

0054      , 

I 


<HS5 
<»*$I2 
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It  ^U  1)6  observed  that  the  above  analyses  take  no  notice  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  occurs  in  the  ash  of  meat,  and  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  8  or  0  per  cent.  This  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  the  lactic  acid  during  incineration. 

It  is  stated  that  an  ox  should  weigh  not  less  than  600  lbs.,  but 
it  is  sometimes  as  much  as  double  this.  A  cow  may  weigh  consider- 
ably less  than  the  above.  An  ox  yields  about  60  per  cent,  of  meat, 
exclusive  of  head,  feet,  lungs,  and  intestines,  but  a  pig  as  much  as  80 
per  cent,  of  available  food.  A  sheep  weighs  from  60  to  90  lbs.  Taking 
the  whole  animal,  20  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  for  the  bones. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  age  of  an  animal  when  living,  and 
it  is  still  more  difficult  to  do  so  when  dead.  The  indications  of  the 
age  are  mainly  furnished  by  the  teeth  and  horns,  but  the  details  are 
too  technical  to  be  described  in  this  place.  They  will  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  Farkes'  *  Hygiene.' 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS  AND  EXAMINATION  OP  MEAT. 

The  muscles  of  sound  flesh  should  be  firm,  elastic,  pale  for  the 
young  animal  and  darker  coloured  for  the  old  one,  and  when  cut 
across  a  Httle  reddish  juice  should  ^ow  out  after  some  time.  The 
flesh  should  not  be  of  a  deep  purple  tint,  as  this  is  a  sign  that  the 
animal  has  not  been  slaughtered,  out  has  died  without  being  bled. 
There  should  be  no  unpleasantness  of  odour  and  no  smell  of  physic, 
for  diseased  meat  has  a  sickly  corpse-like  smell. 

There  should  be  no  marbling  of  the  flesh  or  softening  or  puru- 
lent fluid  in  the  intermuscular  cellular  tissue.  'Bad  meat  is  wet, 
flabby,  and  sodden,  with  the  fat  looking  like  jelly  or  vret  parchment.* 
— Letheby. 

The  fat  should  be  firm  and  vnthout  being  marked  with  h»mor- 
rhagic  spots.  Meat  as  it  becomes  putrescent  begins  to  emit  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  the  fibres  become  paler  or  even  turn  greenish.  Parkes 
says  it  is  a  good  plan  to  push  a  clean  knife  into  the  flesh  up  to  the 
hilt.  In  good  meat  the  resbtance  is  uniform,  while  in  putrefying 
meat  some  parts  are  softer  than  others.  The  smell  of  the  knife  is  also 
a  good  test.     O/sticerci  and  trickirus  should  be  searched  for. 

In  temperate  climates,  twenty-four  hours  after  killing,  the  marrow 
o£  the  hind  legs  is  of  a  light  rosy  red  colour  and  moderately  firm.  If 
it  is  soft,  brownish,  or  exhibits  black  points,  the  animal  has  been  sick 
or  putrefaction  has  commenced. 

The  lungs  and  liver  should  both  be  examined  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover in  the  one  case  Strongylvs  JUaria,  and  in  the  other  Distoma 
kepaticum ;  also  for  the  detection  of  organic  changes,  such  aa  the  pre- 
aence  of  small  abscesses. 

Another  means  of  judging  of  the  quality  of  meat  is  to  observe  the 
effects  of  cooking,  to  ascertain  how  much  it  loses  in  roasting  and  boil- 
ing', and  whether  the  meat  becomes  hard  or  not. 
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Again,  the  microecope  is  capable  of  affording  valuable  infonnadoB 
as  to  the  quality  and  condition  of  meat ;  whether  the  museiefl  are 
sound,  OTer-fat,  or  changed  by  decomposition  or  disease.  In  the  csttfe 
plague  they  are  said  to  oe  in  a  degenerative  condition.  Further  it  i» 
by  means  of  the  microscope  that  the  presence  of  the  various  paruiies 
which  infect  the  flesh  of  animals  is  discovered. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  capsides  of  trichinae  witk 
Rainey's  capauleSf  called  psorovpsrmia.  These  are  almost  innspsnot 
bodies,  oval,  spindloHshaped,  sometimes  pointed  at  one  end  and  nniiidsd 
at  the  other,  or  they  are  kidney-shaped. 

The  investing  membrane  ot  these  capsules  exhibits  delicate  mail- 
ings, caused  by  a  linear  arrangement  of  minute  haii^like  fibres.  '  TWv 
sometimes  are  pointed,  and  their  appearance  under  a  high  pow«r,  l^OCM 
diameters,  is  as  if  the  investment  consisted  of  very  delicate,  traospaRa*, 
conical  hairs,  terminating  in  pointed  processes.  The  contents  of  that 
cysts  consist  of  granular  matter,  the  granules  or  particles  of  which  whei 
mature  are  oval,  and  which  adhere  together  so  as  to  form  iodistiKt 
divisions  of  the  entire  mass.  The  length  varies  from  3^  to  ^  of  si 
inch.  They  are  usually  narrow ;  they  he  within  the  sarcolemma  azki 
appear  often  not  to  irritate  the  muscle.' — Farkes. 

No  injurious  effects  have  been  produced  on  men  by  these  bodiM. 
notwithstanding  the- frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  the  flesh  df 
domestic  animals,  nor  indeed  have  they  ever  been  found  in  the  nmscki 
of  men ;  but  in  the  pig  they  have  been  productive  of  illness,  paitica- 
larly  {taralysis  of  the  hind  legs  and  a  nodular  eruption.  In  ak«f 
they  sometimes  affect  the  muscles  of  the  gullet,  producing  swelfinj&. 
often  as  large  as  a  nut,  and  containing  a  milky  purulent-looking  flmi. 
which  contains  myriads  of  these  capsules.  Sheep  thus  affected  often  dte 
suddenly. 

Bodies  also  termed  psorospermta—oi  an  oval  or  rounded  fonn— 
according  to  Parkes,  *  at  first  vrith  granular  contents  and  tiien  wi^ 
aggregations  of  granules  into  three  or  four  rounded  bodies,  on  wbkk 
something  like  a  nucleolus  is  seen,*  have  been  met  with  in  the  Ihtr 
and  other  parts  of  the  rabbit,  in  the  dog,  and  in  the  liver  of  man.  I^ 
are  quite  distinct  from  Rainey's  corpuscles. 


POISONOtJB  BUT  KOT  DISEASED  HEAT. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  flesh  of  animals  not  diseased 
duce  injurious  and  even  poisonous  symptoms.    This  must 
some  cases  from  the  presence  in  the  animals  themselves  of 
poisonous  substance. 

These  eflects  follow  especially  the  consumption  of  certain  d 
tions  of  fish.     Pappenheim  gives  a  list  of  no  less  than  fortr 
which  sometimes  exert  poisonous  effiM^s.    Among  these  are 
harengo  minora  or  Utile  herring :  Zeus  gaUus  or  tUverJUhj  the 
the  yeUovMUed  tprat:  Aplodactylva  punctata  or  bladder  ^^^ 
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Corticinus  fu9cu»  major,  or  grey  snapper.  So  yenomous  are  some 
of  these  fisn  that,  when  eaten  by  other  fish,  the  flesh  of  these  in  their 
turn  also  becomes  poisonous.  It  is  related  that  the  yellow-billed 
sprat  is  so  poisonous,  that  persons  who  have  partaken  of  it  have  been 
known  to  expire  with  the  nsh  in  their  mouths.  The  effects  produced 
by  eating  the  bladder  fish  are  almost  as  great. 

MaUtta  -cenenosa  is  only  poisonous  at  a  particular  time,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  a  green  monad  upon 
which  it  then  feeds. 

Oysters  and  mussels,  even  when  undecomposed  and  in  good  con- 
dition, have  also  been  known  to  produce  similar  symptoms. 

Among  mammalia  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  not  apparently  diseased,  has 
given  rise  to  diarrhoea  and  other  choleraic  symptoms. 

Ill  and  indeed  poisonous  efiects  have  been  known  to  result  some- 
times from  hrine  which  has  been  used  several  times.  These  probably 
depend  upon  the  production  of  some  animal  poison,  the  nature  of  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  determined. 

But  meat  is  sometimes  rendered  poisonous  by  the  food  upon  which 
the  animals  have  fed  previous  to  their  being  killed. 

Thus  the  flesh  of  hares  which  have  fed  upon  the  Hhododendron 
chrysanthemum  is  poisonous ;  that  of  birds  is  sometimes  rendered  so 
by  feeding  upon  the  buds  of  Calmia  latifoUa ;  while  it  is  related  that  a 
whole  family  at  Toulouse  were  poison^  by  partaking  of  snails  which 
had  eaten  the  leaves  of  Coriaria  myrtifolut.  Again,  milk  is  often 
rendered  poisonous  by  the  herbage  upon  which  the  cows  have  fed. 

i 
PUTRID  MEAT. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  believe  that  as  a  rule 
meat,  including  flesh  and  fish  of  all  lands,  more  or  less  decomposed,  is 

Sroductive  of  injurious  consequences.  Nearly  all  game  is  somewhat 
ecomposed  when  partaken  of,  and  yet  hurtful  enects  rarely  ensue. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cooking  contributes  greatly  to  this  im- 
munity. 

Still  in  some  cases  the  consumption  of  meat  altered  by  decom- 
position does  give  rise  to  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  to  symptoms  resem- 
bling typhus. 

The  consumption  of  partially  decomposed  sausages  and  pork  pies 
has  been  followed  by  symptoms  of  poisoning  accompanied  by  severe 
intestinal  disorder,  and  with  nervous  depression  and  collapse,  ending 
frequently  in  death.  M.  Vanden  Corput  attributes  the  elfects  in  the 
case  of  sausages  to  a  fungus  which  he  terms  Sarcina  hotnUna. 

Eflects  somewhat  similar  have  been  known  to  result  from  the  con- 
sumption of  cheese,  and  even  bacon,  ham,  salt  heef,  and  salt  fish,  these 
articles  having  been  usually  in  a  decaying  and  mouldy  condition ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  poisonous  eflects  are  due  also  m  these  cases  to 
the  presence  of  a  fimgus. 

l>ecomposing  mollusca  also  sometimes  pi^uce  marked  symptoms  of 
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poisonings  but  ordinary  fish  in  a  state  of  decomposition  do  not  omBj 
give  rise  to  any  bad  effects. 

DISEASED  KSAT. 

The  flesh  of  animals  killed  on  account  of  recent  accidenU  nttv.  u 
might  be  supposed,  be  eaten  with  impunity. 

The  flesh  of  overdriuen  and  tortured  animals,  according  to  PrcifesaoT 
Gamgee,  often  contains  a  poison  which  produces  an  ecsematoos  enip- 
tion  of  t^e  skin  of  those  who  handle  it,  and  the  eating  of  such  flesh  b 
said  to  have  been  attended  with  injurious  effects. 

The  meat  of  animals  which  have  suflered  &om  some  dmple  h^lam- 
matory  disease,  as  pneumonutj  and  which  have  been  killed,  is  oommoiih 
eaten,  and  also  without  injurious  eflects,  provided  the  inflammatioo  )m 
not  progressed  to  the  stage  of  the  formation  of  matter  or  pus. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  CATTLE. 

Many  of  the  particulars  embraced  under  the  above  headiag  m 
taken  from  Parkes  *  Practical  Hygiene.* 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  cattle  are  subject  are  cfiAai 
pleuro-pneumoma,  which  has  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  plemo-pHi- 
monia,  but  is  distinguished  by  its  lieinff  epidemic. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  also  termed  murrain  or  £cztan9  qiiMtieL 

Cattle  plague  QT  rinderpests  Typhus  cantagiosus,hsus  for  itssympiei 
great  and  early  prostration,  shivering,  running  from  the  eyes,  noad,  mi 
mouth,  abdominial  pain  and  diarrhoea. 

Anthrax  or  maliynant  pustule,  if  combined  with  eryupebs.  Erf- 
sipelas  carbunculosum,  is  called  black  quarter,  quarter  m,  or  IM 
leg. 

Of  course  cattle  are  subject  likewise  to  a  variety  of  other  discMi^ 
including  dropsical  affections  from  diseases  of  the  liver,  kido^. '? 
heart. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  oxen  and  cows,  but  t^ 
are  liable  to  certain  disorderspeculiar  to  themselves.  One  of  ^>* 
is  hraa-y  or  splenic  apoplexy.  This  is  considered  by  Professor  Gasv* 
to  be  a  kind  of  anthrax. 

It  is  said  to  kill  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  young  sheep  that  6t 
in  Scotland.  The  animals  have  a  staggering  gait,  Uoodshot  eyes  i^ 
rapid  breathing. 

Sheep  are  also  liable  to  stnaUpox,  Variola  ovina. 

They  are  also  subject  to  a  so-called  phthisis,  which  is  prodoeed  ^ 
the  'mresence  in  the  lungs  of  the  ova  of  me  Strongylus^filaria, 

The  pig,  in  addition  to  other  diseases  already  noticed,  sfuflfears  fr* 
a  disorder  which  has  been  called  hog  cholera,  ana  which  ia  suppo^  * 
be  a  rapid  form  of  typhoid.  ^.__ 

The  flesh  of  animals  which  have  suflered  from  dkrame  un^u^ 
diseases  is  usually  pale,  and  is  veiy  prone  to  undergo  putrefactiaB.    » 
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frequently  gives  rise  to  sickness  and  diarrhoea,  the  effect  of  partaking  of 
the  diseased  meat  manifesting  itself,  as  might  have  heen  expected;  hrst 
on  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

The  evidence  hitherto  obtained  goes  to  show  that  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  die  of  epideirdc  pleuro-prieumoTiia  may  be  eaten  without 
injuiT;  but  Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  the  use  of  this  flesh  produces  car- 
buncle,  and  the  virus,  he  afflrms,  is  not  destroyed  by  boiling  or  roasting, 
'  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance/  writes  Dr.  Letheby, '  that  ever 
since  the  importation  of  this  disease  into  England  from  Holland  in 
1842,  the  annual  number  of  deaths  from  carbunclci  phlegmon,  and  boils 
has  been  gradually  increasing.' 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
which  have  been  affected  with  malignant  puttule  is  attended  with 
danger.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  malignant  pustule  in 
man  has  been  ascribed  to  this  cause.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that 
boils  are  produced  by  the  use  of  meat  of  this  kind.  It  is  certain  that  the 
disease  may  be  communicated  to  the  human  subject  by  inoculation. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  instances  have  been  recorded  in  which 
no  ill  effects  have  been  produced  by  partaking  of  the  boiled  or  roasted 
flesh  of  animals  so  diseased,  and  this  in  cases  in  which  it  was  readily 
pro^^ted  by  inoculation. 

The  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  black  quarter,  or  Eryaipelas  car^ 
hunculosuSf  which  possibly  is  but  a  modification  of  malignant  pustule, 
has  also  been  known  to  give  rise  to  fatal  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  sheep 
who  have  died  of  tj^enic  apoplexy  or  hraxy,  the  evidence  is  again  very 
contradictory,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  give  rise  to  blood- 
poisoning  and  to  death  in  some  cases.  It  would  appear  that  pigs,  doors, 
and  fowls  are  less  affected  bv  it  than  sheep,  goats,  or  horses.  Dr.  Smith 
states  that  the  shepherds  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  eat  by  pre- 
ference braxy  sheep  and  are  quite  healthy,  but  then  the  flesh  is  never 
cooked  until  it  has  oeen  steeped  for  two  months  in  brine,  and  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time  from  the  kitchen  roof.  It  is  preferred  to 
ordinary  salt  mutton,  because  of  its  possessing  somewhat  the  flavour  of 
game. 

Dr.  Letheby  writes,  in  reference  to  this  question — '  Every  now  and 
then,  however,  when  perhaps  the  diseased  parts  have  not  been  entirely 
removed,  or  when  the  salting  has  not  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  or 
the  cooking  has  not  been  thoroughly  effected,  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences result  from  it,  insomuch  that  many  medical  practitioners 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Scotch  shepherds  in  this 
respect,  ana  have  seen  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  meat,  declare 
that  braxy  mutton  is  a  highly  dangerous  food  for  man/ 

The  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  the  smallpox  produces  sickness 
and  diarrhoea,  with  sometimes  febrile  symptoms. 

No  ill  efiects  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  meat  which  has  been 
affected  by  the  foot  and  mouth  disease. 
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The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  the  flesh  d 
animals  which  have  died  of  the  cattle  plague  is  eoraewhat  contradictorr. 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  often  consumed  with  impunitr.  Remoh 
asserts  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  &om  the  cooked  fleehof 
cattle,  pigs,  or  sheep  which  have  died  of  any  contagious  disease. 

No  ill  effects  have  been  traced  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  pigs  wbck 
have  been  affected  with  scarlet  fever  or  pig  typhus. 

The  flesh  of  horses  affected  with  gUmders  and  farcy  does  not  ip- 
pear  to  exert  any  injurious  efiects. 

PARASITIC  DISEASES. 

Measles  in  the  pig  is  caused  by  the  presence  in  the  museWs  d 
Cytticercus  cellul<mis.  The  vesicles  or  sacs  containing  the  cvstictR: 
are  of  about  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed,  and  hence  are  visible  to  the  zak' 
eye,  their  nature,  when  examined  with  a  low  power  of  the  microKOfp. 
Ming  readily  ascertained.  They  may  sometimes  be  distinguyied  a 
the  mucous  membrane  under  the  tongue,  or  on  the  conjunctivt.  < 
sometimes  they  may  be  discovered  by  examining  a  small  piec«of  obv- 
cular  tissue  removed  from  the  tongue  or  any  other  convenient  part.  Is 
some  cases  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  cause  the  flesh  when  cut  to  ecs 
a  crackling  sound.  In  many  countries  they  are  of  extremely  coooBdi 
occurrence,  as  in  North- West  India.  8al6ng  does  not  kill  them,  tM 
they  may  be  readily  detected  in  salted  meat  A  temperature  of  lOO^C. 
is  said  to  kill  the  cysticerci,  as  also  smoking  the  flesh  containing  tfaea. 

'  The  sac  contains  a^  little  creature  with  a  sort  of  tuberculated  iKti 
crowned  with  a  coronet  of  hooks,  and  having  a  bladder-like  tail  tf- 
tached  to  it.  Soon  after  it  is  swallowed  the  enclosing  sac  is  di»otT«<i 
by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  creature  being  liberated,  passes  into  tk 
intestines  and  there  Axes  itself  by  its  little  hooks,  and  quickly  gnyvK 
joint  after  joint,  into  a  tape-worm.' — Letkeby, 

The  cysticercus  occurs  in  the  flesh  of  other  animals  besides  the  ps. 
as  the  ox.  The  cysticercus  of  the  pig  gives  rise  to  the  variety  of  laip- 
wonn  called  Teenia  solium,  and  that  of  ox  and  cow  to  TVnmr  mmi*'^ 
caneUata.  The  ova  of  these,  when  introduced  into  the  stamadu  -i 
animals  or  of  the  human  subject,  become  hatched,  passing  like  tk 
trichinae  through  its  walls,  and  so  being  distributed  through  the  hoi}. 
becoming  ultimately  encysted. 

Hydatid  disease,^Agam,  the  tapeworm  of  the  dog,  Ttntia  f^'^f^ 
coccus,  becomes  the  hydatid  in  man  and  some  other  animals.  Thi?  21 
sheep  often  infests  the  brain,  producing  what  has  been  called  ttr^rt. 
In  man  the  chief  seat  of  hydatids  is  the  liver. 

The  gidj  sturdy,  or  turnsickj  is  caused  by  the  development  of  cmmra 
cerebralis  in  the  brain. 

The  Trichina  rfwcMe.— Like  the  Cysticercus  cellulosus,  the  TriM»M 
spiralis  is  particularly  liable  to  infest  the  flesh  of  the  pig. 

The  best  method  of  examination  is  the  foUovdng : — A  thin 
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of  the  flesh  should  he  unmersed  in  a  solution  of  liquor  potass®,  con- 
taining 1  part  of  the  alkali  to  8  of  water,  and  fdlowed  to  remain  for  a 
few  ndnutos  only  until  the  muscle  hecomes  clear ;  if  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  the  tricninsB  wiU  he  destroyed.  The  white  specks  then  hecome 
clearly  visihie,  and  the  worm  will  usually  he  seen  coued  up,  and,  if  not 
yisihle,  it  may  often  he  rendered  so  hy  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
weak  hydrocnloric  acid.  The  parts  said  to  he  most  infested  are  the 
diaphragm,  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  those  of  the  eye  and  jaw. 

The  presence  of  trichinas  during  life  may  sometimes  he  determined 
hy  an  examination  of  the  muscles  under  the  tongue. 

Pork  infected  with  trichinfe  'is  generally  darker  than  usual  on 
account  of  the  irritating  or  inflammatory  action  of  the  creature  lodged 
in  the  muscles,  and  when  the  parasite  is  encysted  the  meat  presents  a 
speckled  appearance,  the  minute  white  cysts  containing  the  worms 
being  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye.'  As  found  in  the  human  subject  it 
is  usuuly  in  the  encysted  state,  '  when  it  has  passed  beyond  its  dan- 
gerous condition  and  has  become  hamdess.  In  most  cases,  when  thus 
discovered,  there  is  no  record  of  its  action,  and  therefore  it  was  once 
thought  to  be  an  innocent  visitor,  but  we  now  know  that  while  it 
was  free,  that  is,  before  nature  had  barricaded  it  up  in  the  little  cyst, 
its  presence  was  the  cause  of  frightful  disorder,  killing  about  60  per 
cent,  of  its  victims  in  terrible  agony.' — Letheby. 

The  young  worms,  being  hatched  in  the  oody,  migrate  to  all  the 
muscles, '  causing  the  most  excruciating  pain,  so  that  the  patient,  fearing 
to  move  his  inflamed  muscles,  would  lie  motionless  on  his  back ;  and,  if 
he  did  not  die  in  this  state  of  the  disorder,  nature  came  to  the  rescue 
and  imprisoned  the  creature  by  surrounding  it  with  a  fibrinous  cyst, 
where  it  lives  for  years,  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  acquire  activity 
when  it  is  swallowed  and  released  from  its  cell.' — Letheby, 

The  ordinary  mode  of  their  propagation  is  by  eating  the  raw  or  im- 
perfectly cooked  flesh.  Cooking  and  smoking  the  flesh  are  but  imper- 
lectly  piptective.  A  temperature  from  66°  to  6o°  0.  destroys  the  trichmsB, 
but  cold  and  decomposition  of  the  meat  do  not  impair  their  vitality. 

T?ie  ret, — ^Another  disease  occasioned  by  a  parasitic  animal,  the 
flvkey  Distoma  htpaticum,  is  t^e  rot.    This  intests  particularly  the 
livers  of  animal  and  men,  sheep  being  very  liable  to  it,  especially  in 
wet  seasons. 

'  The  way  in  which  the  disease  is  produced  in  sheep  is  curious. 
Ova  are  passed  from  the  sail-bladder  of  infected  animals  into  the  in- 
tefltines,  and  so  upon  the  land ;  finding  a  moist  situation  they  are  soon 
hatched  into  ciliated  embryos,  which  swim  about  and  become  de- 
veloped into  cylindrical  sacs  of  minute  hydatids ;  these  attach  them- 
selves to  some  mollusc,  as  a  small  snail.  In  wet  weather  the  infected 
snails  crawl  upon  the  grass  and  are  eaten  by  the  sheep,  and  then  the 
hydatid  speedily  changes  his  condition  and  becomes  a  fluke.  When  it 
is  found  in  the  lK)dy  of  man  it  has,  perhaps,  been  drunk  with  water  or 
eaten  with  some  aquatic  plant,  as  watercress,  &c.' — Lethehy, 

II 
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There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  liver  of  the  sheep  contaimof 
jlukeB  or  echinococeij  when  consumed  in  this  country,  gives  rise  to  Uie 
same  disease,  but  in  Iceland  the  disease  is  derived  from  sheep  icd 
cattle,  which  in  their  turn  become  infected  through  the  tenia  of  tbe 
dog.  The  symptoms  of  fluke  disease  are  dulneAs,  a  rapid  irasdiv. 
diarrhoea,  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  &lling  of  the  hair,  and  dropsicd 
swellings. 

StrongyhuJUaria. — This  parasite  occurs  in  the  lungs,  gi^in^nse  to 
a  disease  of  those  organs  resembling  phthisis. 

In  times  of  scarcity  of  meat,  as  in  war,  it  maybe  necessary  to  allov 
of  the  use  of  the  meat  of  diseased  animals,  but  in  this  case  certaia 
precautions  should  be  observed.  The  animals  should  be  bled  fmh, 
the  flesh  or  muscles  only  should  be  used,  and  the  meat  ahoald  (e 
thoroughly  cooked.  The  flesh  of  animals  afl^ected  with  «»uztf^'. 
cystic&'ci  and  trichina  should  not  on  any  account  be  used. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

• 

POTTED  MEATS  AND  FISH  AND    THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS. 

DBKINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Meat  or  fish  not  acknowledged  in  the  names  under  which  the  articles  are  sold, 
and  any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance. 

Potted  meats  and  fish  are  adulterated;  first,  by  admixture  with  sub- 
stances added  for  the  sake  of  bulk,  weight,  and  cheapness ;  and  second, 
with  others  designed  to  heighten  their  colour. 

Thus  they  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  large  quantities  oiJUmr, 
and  in  other  cases,  it  is  alleged,  with  even  chalk  and  plaster  of  Paris, 

Again,  sprats  and  other  cheap  fish  are  often  ground  up,  and  after 
being  seasoned,  are  sold  either  in  the  separate  or  mixed  state  for  real 
Goi^gona  paste. 

Lastly,  the  majority  of  these  pastes  were  formerly  very  commonly 
coloured  with  large  quantities  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian, 

RESULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION   OF  SAMPLES. 

Twenty-^M  samples  of  potted  meats  and  fish  were  examined  a  few 
years  siuce,  and  with  the  following  results : — 

1.  The   samples  of  potted  tongue  and  ham  we^e  entirely  free  from 

adulteration. 

2.  Four  out  of  the  five  samples  oi potted  heef  were  artificially  coloured 

by  means  of  the  red  earth,  hole  Armenian, 

3.  The  whole  of  the  samples  oi  potted  bloaters  examined  were  highly 

coloured  with  the  before-named  earthy  substance. 

4.  One  of  the  samples  of  bloater  paste  was  adulterated  in  addition 

with  a  large  proportion  of  starch  or  fiowTf  probably  wheat  fiour 
boiled. 

5.  The   entire  of  the  samples  of  anchovy  paste  analysed  were  still 

more  highly,  and  even  vividly,  coloured  with  very  large  quantities 
of  bole  Armenian, 

6.  Tw^o  of  the  anchovy  pastes  were  in  addition  adulterated  vnih  fiour ; 

one  with  a  lar&re  percentage  of  wheat  fiour. 

7.  Of  the  twenty-eight  samples  of  potted  meats  and  fish  subjected  to 

analysis,  no*  less  than  twenty-three  were  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  the  red  earthy  material,  bole  Armenian. 

ii2 
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This  picture  of  the  adulteration  of  potted  meats  and  fish  is  mt^ 
bad  and  disgraceful  enough,  but  we  are  happy  to  say  that  since  the  tim 
when  the  analyses  above  recorded  were  niade  a  very  great  impro^ 
ment  has  taken  place  in  the  preparation  of  these  articles,  and  &ab 
Armenian  is  now  out  seldom  made  u^  of. 

The  difference  in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  uncolound 
samples  contrasted  with  those  in  which  the  bole  Armenian  had  been 
added  was  most  striking,  and  usiuilly  sufficient  to  enable  the  obaarcr 
to  distinguish  by  the  eve  alone  the  samples  to  which  this  scandsloe 
addition  had  been  made.  While  in  the  one  case  the  paste  was  of  a 
pale  pink  and  perfectly  natural  hue,  in  the  other  the  colour  was  sod 
as  the  flesh,  when  pounded,  of  no  fish  or  aninud  ever  preseotBy  it  heof 
a  deep  brick  red. 

In  the  report  on  bottled  anchovies  we  have  shown  that  one  of  dn 
principal  reasons  why  artificial  colouring  matters  are  emploved  is  t) 
conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine  in  which  the  fish  is  impcrted. 
In  the  present  instance  there  is  not  even  this  poor  excuse ;  the  oalt 
purpose  served  by  the  employment  of  the  bole  Armenian  beii^  i 
cause  the  potted  articles  to  present  a  striking  appearance,  bat  oi^ 
which  at  tne  same  time  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  unnatural,  and  ha 
little  inviting. 

In  the  case  too  of  potted  meats  and  fish,  the  colouring  ingiediesrii 
cannot,  as  in  anchovies,  be  got  rid  of  in  a  measure  bv  wasmi^:  kn 
since  they  are  incorporated  with  the  paste,  they  must  fie  entirely  eoi- 
sumed  with  the  meat  or  fish. 

That  the  practice  of  adding  large  quantities  of  coloured  eaxtliT 
substances  to  articles  of  diet  is  dirty,  injurious  to  health,  and  in  sooi 
cases  even  dangerous  to  life,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  chief  medidial 
ingredient  in  bole  Armenian  is  oxide  of  iron ;  this,  althousfa  not  dsih 
geroiis,  might  in  some  instances  be  productive  of  prejudicial  e^ets. 
but  it  sometimes  happens  that  other  red  earths  are  used,  and  these,  m 
well  as  also  occasionallv,  although  rarely,  bole  Armenian  itself,  tit 
contaminated  with  red  lead.  For  this  paiionous  mbttance  each  vft^ 
above  twenty-eight  $ample8  were  separately  analysed j  without  howerar,  v* 
are  happy  to  state,  a  particle  of  it  being  discovered  in  a  single  instoner. 

Mr.  Kichuidson,  then  officer  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Nev* 
ton  Heath,  near  Manchester,  gave  tilie  following  evidence  before  the 
Committee  on  Adulteration,  of  1855,  in  regard  to  the  addition  of 
horseflesh  to  potted  meats,  sausages,  &c. : — 

'  We  have  in  Newton  five  knackers'  yards,  and  there  is  only  ooe  ia 
Manchester.  The  reason  is,  that  they  have  so  much  tolentioii  is 
Newton ;  and  it  has  been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  them,  because 
they  have  the  means  of  selling  the  best  portions  of  the  horsedesk  to 
mix  with  the  potted  meats. 

*  1  can  say  for  a  fact  that  the  tongues  of  horses  particttlarly,  an^ 
the  best  portions,  such  as  the  hind-<]uarter8,  of  horses,  are  genen^ 
sold  to  mix  with  collared  brawn,  or  pigs*  heads  as  they  are  allied  wim 
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U6,  and  for  Bausages  and  polonies.  I  understand,  also,  from  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  them,  that  horseflesh  materially 
assists  the  making  of  sausages ;  it  is  a  hard  fibrine,  and  it  mixes  better 
and  keeps  them  hard,  and  they  last  longer  in  the  shop-window  before 
they  are  sold,  because  otherwise  the  sausages  run  to  water  and  become 
soft  and  pulpy.  I  believe  horseflesh  also  materially  assists  German 
sausages ;  it  keeps  them  hard.' 

To  the  above  account  we  may  add  that  German  sausages  and  po- 
lonies were  at  one  time  frequently  coloured  with  large  quantities  of 
Venetian  red  or  reddle, 

DETECTION  OF  THE  ADITXTEBATIONS  OF  POTTED  ICEATS  AND  FISH. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  chief  adulterants  of  these  articles  are  flour 
or  starch,  red  ferruj^ous  earths,  as  Venetian  red  and  reddle,  and 
sometimes,  it  is  alleged,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Methods  have 
been  given  elsewhere  in  this  work  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
each  of  these  substances,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in 
this  place. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ANCHOVIES,  THEIR  SUBSTITUTIONS  AND 
AD  UL  TERA  TIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADrLTERATION. 

Admixture  witii  or  snbsdtution  of  any  other  fish  than  the  anchovr  ;  bole 

armenian  or  any  other  coloured  earth. 

We  find  "but  little,  in  works  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  in  refereiw 
to  the  substitution  of  inferior  kinds  of  fish  for  this  much  esteemed 
variety;  although,  if  common  report  is  to  be  credited,  but  few  artide 
of  coDsumption  are  more  subject  to  substitution  and  adulterado:: 
than  the  anchovy,  whether  in  tne  entire  state  or  in  the  fonna  of  ptfU 
and  sauce. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  have  to  treat  of  the  entirs  fish  only. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  the  results  of  the  examinatioQ  aid 
analyses  of  various  samples  of  anchovies,  as  vended  in  the  metropo&i 
we  insert  an  original  figure,  as  also  a  scientific  description  of  the  Itfk 
taken  from  Yarreirs  excellent  work  on  the  British  Fishes : — 

*  Gejiei'ic  characters. — Distinguished  from  the  herring  in  havhur  the 
head  pointed ;  the  upper  jaw  the  longest ;  the  mouth  deeply  diriM : 
the  opening  extending  backwards  behind  the  line  of  the  eyes ;  the  g»pe 
branchial  apertures  very  large;  the  ventral  fins  in  advance  of  the  haecf 
the  commencement  of  the  dorsal ;  abdomen  smooth ;  branchioetegoai 
rays  twelve. 

'  I  have  followed  Dr.  Fleming,  in  preserving  to  the  anchovr  tfcf 
old  name  by  which  it  was  formerly  known.  It  was  called  lAfcotiamm, 
from  the  form  of  its  mouth ;  and  Engraulis  encrasicolus,  because,  6om  ia 
bitterness,  it  was  supposed  to  carry  its  gall  in  its  head.  For  this  tcascOt 
the  head,  as  well  as  the  entrails,  are  removed  when  the  fiah  is  piddeil 

'  The  ancho^T^  is  a  common  fish  in  the  Mediterranean  from  Grcrce 
to  Gibraltar,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  RoDaana.  W 
whom  the  liquor  prepared  from  it,  called  garufUy  was  in  great  eatiia*- 
tion.    Its  eastern  range  is  extended  into  the  Black  Sea. 

'  The  fishing  for  them  is  carried  on  during  the  night,  and  lights  an 
used  with  the  nets. 

'  The  anchovy  is  common  on  the  coasts  of  Portugal,  Spain.  a»i 
France ;  it  occurs,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  the  Channel  Islands,  and  ha* 
been  taken  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  the  Bristol  Channel.^  I* 
the  Appendix  to  Willughby^s  work,  it  is  mentioned  aa  havingr 
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taken  on  the  coast  of  Wales ;  Pennant  obtained  it  near  fais  own  lesi- 
deuce,  at  Downing  in  Flintshire ;  and  Mr.  Bicheno  has  veiy  reoratly 
obtained  several  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire.  It  is  sud  to  be  sold 
frequently  in  Liverpool  market,  and  is  reported  to  be  at  this  time  ao 
inhabitant  of  the  piece  of  water  below  BlackwaU,  called  Dagenhaxn 
Reach. 

'  Its  range  to  the  north  is  extensive,  as  it  is  occasionally  taken  in 
the  Baltic,  and  on  the  coast  of  Noway;  but  is  not  included  by  Limuev 
in  his  Fauna  Suecica, 

*  The  anchovy  appears  to  attain  a  much  larger  size  than  ha^  usutllT 
been  accorded  to  it :  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length  is  the  more  or- 
dinary size ;  but  Mr.  Couch  says — *  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Cornish  seas 
of  the  length  of  seven  inches  and  a  half;  and  I  have  met  with  speci- 
mens from  autmnn,  through  the  winter,  to  the  middle  of  March.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  a  fishery  might  be  established  with  good 
prospect  of  success,  for  though  the  nets  employed  for  other  fish  can 
take  but  few  of  tiiem,  the  numbers  found  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
whiting,  and  other  ravenous  fishes,  show  that  they  are  in  considerable 
abundance. 

'  The  anchovy  is  immediately  recognised  among  the  species  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs  by  its  sharp-pointed  head,  with  the  upper 
jaw  considerably  the  longest.  The  length  of  the  head,  compared  vxtft 
the  length  of  the  body  alone,  is  as  one  to  three ;  the  depth  of  the  body 
but  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  head,  and  compared  to  the  length 
of  the  whole  fish,  is  as  one  to  seven ;  the  first  ray  of  the  doraal  ixn 
arises  half  way  between  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  end  of  the  fleehr 
portion  of  the  tail ;  the  third  ray  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  the  lonsest, 
IS  of  the  same  length  as  the  base  of  the  fin  ;  the  pectoral  fin  anaU ; 
the  ventral  fins  arise  in  a  vertical  line  in  advance  of  the  commencemeDt 
of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  over  the  space  between  the  ventnd  and 
anal  fins ;  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  is  as  long  as  the  diatance  irom  its 
commencement  to  the  origin  of  the  ventral  fins ;  the  rays  ah(»t ;  the 
tail  deeply  forked.     The  fin  rays  in  number  are : — 

D,  14;  P,  15;  V,7;  A,  18;. C,  19. 

The  breadth  of  the  eye  is  one-fifth  of  the  length  of  the  whole  heftd : 
the  peculiarity  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  jaws  has  been  p>e* 
viously  noticed ;  the  gill  covers  are  elongated ;  the  scales  of  the  body 
large  and  deciduous ;  the  colour  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  back  bhae, 
with  a  tinee  of  green ;  irides,  gill  covers,  sides  and  belly,  silvery  ichile; 
the  fins  delicate  in  structure,  and  greenish  white;  themembruies 
necting  the  rays  almost  transparent. 

'  In  a  series  of  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  rare  fish  at  Yarmouth 
its  vicinity,  with  which  I  have  been  favoured  by  Dawson  Tanier«  Bso., 
there  is  mention  of  a  specimen  of  the  anchovy,  taken  on  the  hesch* 
which  measured  six  inches  and  a  half  in  length  ;*  an  additional  proof  of 
the  large  size  acquired  by  this  fish  on  our  shores.' 
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To  the  above  we  would  add  a  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
tme  anchovy  when  bottled. 

The  hea^  and  intestines  are  removed ;  the  scales  and  fins,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pectorals,  are  allowed  to  remain ;  the  fish  is  of  small 
size,  silvery,  and  rather  flat,  the  line  of  the  back  sliprhtly  curved,  and 
the  flesh  is  usually  of  a  pink  or  salmon  colour,  the  depth  varying  con- 
siderably in  different  samples  according  to  age :  if  an  anchovy  be  three 
months  old,  it  will  be  pale  ;  if  six  months,  rather  pink ;  and  if  twelve 
months,  a  beautiM  deep  pink  colour. 

The  number  of  the  im-rays,  which  may  be  counted  in  the  fish  in  its 
preserved  state,  is  greater  than  that  given  in  the  description  we  have 
quoted ;  thus,  when  complete,  the  dorsal  fin  is  composed  of  sixteen 
ravs,  the  anal  fin  of  nineteen,  and  the  caudid  of  twenty-six  ravs. 

Anchovies  are  imported  in  barrels,  and  are  preserved  in  bnne  made 
with  rock  wJt ;  the  bottling  is  performed  in  this  country,  chiefly  by 
wholesale  pickle  and  fish-sauce  makers. 

THE  ADTTLTERiiTIONS  OF  AIS^CHOVIBB. 

Several  kinds  of  fish  are  either  substituted  for,  or  mixed  with,  the 
genuine  Gorgona  anchovy. 

The  chief  of  these  are  Dutch,  French,  and  Sicilian  JUh,  and  oora- 
Bionally  Sardines  and  SpraU, 

In  addition,  the  brine  in  which  the  fish  are  preserved  is  almost  in- 
variably highly  coloured  with  large  quantities  of  hole  Armenian  and 
Venetian  red. 

Bole  Armenian  is  a  red  ferruginous  earth,  often  prepared  artificially 
by  mixing  together  Venetian  red  and  chalk.  The  i*eason  of  its  being 
a^ded  to  anchovies,  it  is  alleged,  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
£sh ;  but  the  real  reason  is  to  conceal  the  dirt  contained  in  the  brine 
^^hich  surrounds  the  fish. 

In  eating  anchovies  some  persons  first  wash  the  fish,  by  which 
means  they  no  doubt  get  rid  of  much  of  the  red  earth  and  dirt ;  but 
others  eat  the  fish  just  as  it  comes  out  of  the  brine. 

!From  an  examination,  made  some  years  since,  of  Uoenty^eight 
rplee  of  anchovies,  mostly  in  bottles,  it  appears. 
That  seven  of  the  samples  consisted  entirely  of  Dtttch  fish. 
That  two  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Dutch  fish  and  Anchovies. 
That  the  brine  in  twentt/'three  of  the  samples  ^vas  charged  with  either 
bale  Armenian  or  Venetian  red,  the  quantity  varying  considerably 
in  amount ;  but  in  most  cases  the  bnne  was  saturated  with  these 
earthy  powders  to  such  an  extent  that  they  might  be  obtained 
and  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  botties  ahnost  by  tea^ 
spoonfuls. 
Xt  18  not  to  be  inferred  that  those  samples  in  which  no  Dutch  fish 
detected  consisted  of  the  true  anchovy,  since  we  have  ascertained 
h&t  two  other  kinds  of  fish  besides  the  Dutch  are  commonly  imported 
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and  sold  as '  true  anchoYies/  and  '  real  Gorgonas/  namelyi  Fieoch  and 
Sicilian  fish. 

Now,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  the  aboTe  amples 
consisted  entirely  of  one  or  other  of  these  fish ;  we  hesitate,  howeTer,to 
pronounce  a  positive  opinion  in  each  case.  Although  it  is  not  diJfi- 
cult  to  distinguish  French  and  Sicilian  fish  from  the  Qozgooa  an- 
choyy  when  first  taken  fix)m  the  barrels  in  which  thej  are  impottdd. 
yet  when  contained  in  bottles  the  discrimination  is  often  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  and  in  many  cases  is  eren  scarcely  poasiUe. 
This  arises  from  the  squeezing  and  mutilation  of  the  fish  in  the  pio- 
cess  of  bottling,  as  well  as  from  the  altered  appearance  due  to  tbe 
i^d  earthy  matters  with  which  they  are  commonly  covered.  WTietia 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  are  acquainted  with  any  practical  dianc- 
ters  by  which  the  discrimination  of  the  fish,  even  when  thus  altered, 
may  be  efiTected  we  know  not. 

We  have,  however,  much  reason  to  think  that  Sicilian  and  Tmuk 
fish,  notwithstanding  their  resemblance  to  the  true  anchovy,  may  h 
distinguished  by  experienced  persons,  even  when  bottled.*  Witk  t 
view  to  determine  this  point,  we  forwarded  to  a  person  engaged  in  tk 
anchovy  trade  twelve  of  the  samples  referred  to,  each  bong  labeEcd 
with  a  distinct  number ;  the  following  is  his  report : — 


1.  Gorgona. 

2.  French  fish. 
8.  Ditto. 

4.  Goreona,  not  fine. 

5.  Sicilian  fish. 

6.  Gorgona. 


7.  Dutch,  inferior. 

8.  Sicilian,  good  qualitr. 

9.  Gorgona. 

10.  Dutch  fish. 

11.  Sicilian. 

12.  Sicilian,  best  quality. 


If  this  list  be  correct,  then  not  onb-thibd  of  the  tws5TT-si6II 

SAMPLES  EXAMINED  CONSISTED  OF  GOROONA  AnCHOVXBS. 

The  practice  of  imparting  an  unnaturally  red  colour  to  the  fish  a&i 
brine,  by  means  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  Armenian,  is  in  the  hi^etf 
de^e  reprehensible.  To  saturate  an  article  of  food  with  laige  qoaa- 
titles  of  earthy  colouring  matter  is  objectionable  on  the  score  ^ 
cleanliness ;  it  is  equally  so  as  regards  health,  for  this  earth  eontuv 
a  large  quantity  of  iron.  Now,  this  medicine  is  not  suited  to  all  casei* 
and  it  may  even,  in  some  instances,  be  productive  of  mischief;  ata3 
events,  when  it  is  desirable  to  take  iron,  we  should  prefer  that  it  he 
prescribed  under  the  ad\ice  of  a  physician,  and  not  admiiiist«ivd  r. 
an  article  of  food  by  our  grocer,  fishmonger,  or  Italian  ^PFBxebotfe 
man. 

Again,  it  occasionally  happens  that  Venetian  red  contains  red  lead : 
and  although  in  the  analyses  we  have  made  we  are  happy  to  state  thi: 
we  have  not  detected  that  poiwnoui  metaUic  oxide  in  a  tmffis  Momtfif, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  red  lead  is  occasionally  to  be  fooai  ia 
bottled  anchovies. 

Anchovies,  even  when  thus  coarsely  reddened,  and  put  in  rfa* 
bottles,  are  not  particularly  sightly  objects.    Both  for  oon^«iieo» 
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and  appearance  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  be  enclosed 
in  open-mouthed  earthen  jars,  which  might  be  made  of  different 
patterns,  and  as  ornamental  as  desired ;  by  this  means  the  necessity 
for  colouring  would  be  done  away  with,  and  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  use  wax  and  resin,  themselves  frequently  coloured  with  red 
lead,  to  coat  the  corks,  and  some  of  which  substances,  on  the  bottles 
being  opened,  usually  find  their  way  into  the  contents.  Now  that 
glafls  is  so  cheap,  if  bottles  continue  to  be  used  they  should,  at  all 
events,  be  ^imisned  with  glass  stoppers  in  place  of  corks. 

THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADITLTERATIONB  OF  ANCHOYIEB. 

The  Dutch  fish  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true  anchovy  by 
its  being  invariably  deprived  of  its  scales,  by  its  large  size,  white 
fiesh,  general  coarseness,  and  by  the  very  evident  scale-marks  which 
extend  over  the  whole  surface.  The' fins  nave  the  same  disposition  as 
the  true  anchovy,  and  the  same  number  of  rays. 

The  French,  and  especially  the  Dutch,  fuh  are  not  only  of  much 
less  value,  but  also  greatly  inferior  as  articles  of  diet  to  the  true 
anchovy.  The  difference  in  their  cost  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  dealers  find  it  worth'  their  while  to  mix  them  in  different  pro- 
portions in  even  the  same  bottle.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing the  Dutch  fish  by  the  characters  pointed  out  above ;  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the  larger  samples  of 
the  French  anchovies,  when  denuded  of  their  scales,  and  that  which 
in  this  article  is  denominated  Dutch  Jlah,  and  hence  we  infer  that  the 
two  may  possibly  be  separate  states  and  conditions  of  one  and  the  same 
species. 

The  French  fish  is  caught  off  the  coasts  of  Nantes  and  Nice,  and  is 
imported  into  this  country  in  barrels  packed  in  brine  made  with  rock 
salt. 

It  closely  resembles  in  its  characters  the  true  anchovy,  and  is  pro- 
bably of  the  same  genus.  Like  the  anchovy,  it  is  deprived  of  its  head 
and  intestines,  but  the  scales,  and  not  unfrequently  tne  branchial  rays 
and  pectoral  fins,  are  entire.  Moreover,  the  fish  is  usually  somewhat 
larger,  thicker  across  the  back,  tapers  more  towards  the  tail,  and  the 
flesh  is  much  whiter  than  the  Gorgona  anchovy.  These  differences, 
however,  are  not  sufficiently  marked  in  general  to  allow  of  this  fish, 
when  battled,  being  satisfactorily  distinguished  from  the  true  anchovy 
by  an  ordinary  observer.  Its  qpmmercial  value  is  about  one-half  that 
of  the  Gor^^ona  anchovy. 

The  Sunlian  fish  resembles  the  Gorgona  anchovy  very  closely,  of 
which,  by  some,  it  is  considered  to  be  the  young,  it  being  smaller. 
Whether  it  be  a  state  of  that  species  or  of  the  same  genus  we  are  not 
able  to  determine  with  certainty ;  its  value  is  at  least  one-third  less 
than  that  of  the  Gorgona  anchovy. 

J!n  none  of  the  samples  have  we  met  with  either  sprats  or  sardines^ 
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although  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  these  fish  have  been,  and  an 
still  occasional!;^,  sold  as  real  Gorgona  anchovies.  The  sprat  maj  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  ancbovy  by  the  dorsal  fin,  which  con- 
sists of  seventeen  rays,  but  more  particularly  by  the  position  of  the 
ventral  fin,  which  is  placed  in  a  vertical  line  directly  under  the  fiist 
dorsal  fin-ray. 

The  sardine  is  a  shorter  and  thicker  fieh  than  the  anchovy;  it  bu 
white  flesh,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  ventral  and  dornl  fins  if 
difierent. 

The  detection  of  Venetian  red  and  hole  Armenian. — The  preeeoee  of 
these  earths  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  red  colour  of  the  brine  and 
by  the  colour  and  earthy  character  of  the  precipitate.  In  order  to 
obtain  them  in  a  separate  state,  the  fish  should  be  repeatedly  washed, 
the  washings  and  the  brine  evaporated,  the  residue  treated  with  wat« 
to  dissolve  out  the  salt,  and  then  incinerated  and  weighed ;  finally,  the 
ash  must  be  tested  for  iron  and  chalk  according  to  the  processes  abeadj 
given. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE  ADULTERATION  OF  BOTTLED  FRUITS  AND 

VEGETABLES. 

DBFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Copper  or  any  foreign  colouring  matter. 

An  attentive  examination,  with  the  eye  alone,  of  variouB  samples  of 
GREEN  hotUed  fruits  and  vegetables  served  to  raise  suspicion,  and  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  method  of  preservation  adopted  by 
modem  preservers  of  these  articles  was  not  quite  so  harmless  as  that 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Saddington.  We  felt,  indeed,  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  same  means  of  coloration  was  resorted  to  in  the 
case  of  bottled  iruits  and  vegetables  as  in  that  of  pickles.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  this  conviction  was  well  founded  or  not,  we  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  rigorous  analyses. 

The  extraordinary  effect  of  copper,  in  heightening  and  rendering 
permanent  the  green  colour  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  exerted  upon 
the  green  contents  of  the  cells,  the  chlorophylle,  and  hence  it  is  the 
coloured  portions  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  those  invested  by  the 
epidermis,  which  are  most  affected  by  this  substance.  The  copper 
used  accumulates  in  this  membrane  as  a  salt — as  an  acetate,  a  citrate, 
or  a  malate  of  copper. 

The  presence  of  copper,  however,  in  fruits  and  vegetables  is  not 
confined  to  the  colourea  portions ;  it  penetrates  through  the  whole 
tissue ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  metal  used  even  remains  diffused 
throughout  the  fluid  in  wnich  the  vegetable  substance  is  contained ; 
hence  it  is  desirable  to  analyse  for  coppner  not  only  the  preserved  article 
itself,  but  also  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Samples. 

Thirty-four  samples  of  diflerent  kinds  of  bottled  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  subjected  to  chemical  analysis.  From  these  analyses  the 
following  conclusions  were  deduced : — 
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1.  That  of  the  thirty 'three  eamples  of  preserved  fruits  and  Tege- 

tables,  seven  were  fre^  from  contaminatton  with  copper. 

2.  That  twentf/'Seven  samples  were  more  or  lea  impregnated  with  tkd 

metal, 
8.  That  traces  ofvopper  were  discovered  in  three  of  the  sampks. 
4.  In  seven  of  tne  samples  copper  was  present  in  small  amouMt  (miy. 
6.  £iffht  samples  contained  it  m  considerable  amount. 

6.  In  ALT  samples  the  metal  was  present  in  very  considertAle  amtnad, 

7.  Four  of  tne  samples  contained  this  poisonous  impr^gnatkni  • 

very  large  quarvttties, 

8.  That  the  samples  of  limes  contained  copper,  the  one  in  cncfi 

amount  only,  the  other  in  amount  mjore  constderMe, 

9.  That  the  gooseberries  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  copper,  oni 

some  samples  even  a  very  large  quantity. 

10.  That  the  rhvharb  contained  an  amount  of  copper  eren  mart  cm- 

siderable,  some  samples  being  contaminated  with  it  to  a  T>epf 
large  extent. 

11.  That  the  ^een^rr^es  contained  a  still  greater  quantity  ofcopftTf 

the  metal  being  frequently  present  in  highly  dangerous  amotaOi. 

12.  In  olives  this  poisonous  impregnation  was  in  the  largest  osMiotf. 

although  its  effect  in  heightening  the  colour  of  the  fruit  is  1« 
marked  than  in  the  other  cases. 

13.  The  preserved  red  fruits,  as  currants,  raspbemes,  and  dienies,  vse 

not  as  a  rule  contaminated  with  copper. 

The  absence  of  copper  in  red  fruits,  and  the  variation  of  the  qiva- 
tity  of  that  metal  in  green  fruits  according  to  the  requirements  c 
each  case,  afford  clear  evidence  that  this  dangerous  impregnatian  im 
not  arise  from  the  mere  use  of  copper  utensils,  but  that  it  is  purp(>e«> 
introduced,  the  quantity  being  systematically  adjusted  in  dinersd 
proportions,  determined  by  the  kind  of  fruit  to  be  nreserred. 

That  this  conclusion  is  correct  is  also  shown  by  the  iieust ,  that  aenwd- 
ing  to  the  method  of  preparation  usually  pursued,  the  fruit  or  vvgetaU 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  copper. 

The  fruit  or  vegetable  is  taken  directly  from  the  bHskets  or  sIprc 
in  which  it  is  received  from  the  country,  and  carefullr  packed  is 
bottles ;  these  are  next  filled  up  with  a  liquid,  consisting  of  vsar 
holding  a  small  quantity  of  alum  in  solution ;  they  are  then  kKe&7 
corked,  and  submitted  for  a  certain  time  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bit&* 
so  as  to  ensure  the  coagulation  of  the  vegetable  albumen ;  they  sm 
afterwards  more  tightly  corked,  tied  over  with  string  or  wiiv,  u^ 
further  secured  with  resin  and  bladder,  or  with  a  meta^c  capsule. 

The  presence  of  copper,  then,  in  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  ctf 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  purposely  introduced; 
and  this  is  really  the  case. 

As  in  the  preservation  of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  th««  i«  *" 
vinegar  to  act  upon  the  copper  of  the  vessels,  the  copper,  uduaUr  tb» 
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mlphaief  commonhr  called  5/tM  stovie,  is  in  all  cases  added  direct  to 
these  articles.  \Ve  have  the  authority  of  a  manufacturer  for  stating 
that  the  quantity  of  this  powerful  and  poisonous  substance  used  is 
ofken  fully  as  much  as  5  grammes  to  one  gross  of  bottles  of  the  fruit ; 
this  ^ves  not  far  short  of  0*04  gramme,  equal  fo  half  a  grain,  per 
bottle,  which  is  a  full  medicinal  dose. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  copper  is  considerable,  the 
metal  becomes  deposited  on  any  metallic  surface  it  may  happen  to 
come  in  contact  with,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  proof  of 
this  we  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  written  some  years  since 
by  Mr.  Beniays,  a  chemist  resident  in  Derby^  addressed  to  the  ^  Lancet.' 
rie  writes : — 

'  I  had  bought  a  bottle  of  preserved  gooseberries  from  one  of  the 
most  respectable  grocers  in  this  town,  and  had  had  its  contents  trans- 
ferred into  a  pie.  It  struck  me  that  the  gooeeberries  looked  fearfully 
creen  when  cooked ;  and  on  eating  one  with  a  steel  fork,  its  intense 
bitterness  sent  me  in  search  of  the  sugar.  After  having  sweetened 
aiMl  mashed  the  gooseberries  with  the  same  steel  fork^  I  was  about 
to  convey  some  to  my  mouth,  when  I  observed  the  prongs  to  be  com- 
pletely coated  with  a  thin  film  of  bright  metallic  copper.  My  testi- 
monfy  can  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  three  others,  two  of  whom 
dined  at  my  table.' 

The  colour  of  green  fruits  and  vegetables  is  sometimes  apparently 
heightened  by  a  second  device ;  the  bottles  in  which  they  are  enclosed 
are  miade  of  a  highly-coloured  glass ;  those  in  which  French  olives  are 
preserved  are  of  so  intense  a  green  as  to  impart  to  the  fruit  as  seen 
througb  the  bottles  a  deep-green  colour. 

Ab  a  rule,  the  amount  of  copper  ordinarily  present  in  many  kinds 
of  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  is  greater  for  equal  quantities  than  in 
pickles,  which  also  frequently  contain  that  metal  in  large  and  almost 
poisonous  quantity.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  while  pickles  are  used 
in  small  quantity  only,  a  whole  bottle  of  preserved  fruit  is  consumed 
bj  two  or  three  persons  at  one  time ;  hence  we  perceive  how  much 
more  dazigerous  is  the  employment  of  copper  in  the  case  of  fruits  than 
in  that  of  pickles. 

The  present  adds  another  instance  to  the  many  which  have  already 

been  adduced,  in  which  manufacturers,  in  order  to  heighten  the  colour 

of  articles,  and  as  they  conceive,  often  very  erroneously,  to  improve 

their  appearance,  have  sacrificed  their  flavour  and  quality,  and  have 

liBlced  nealth,  and  even  safety. 

In  the  preservation  of  red  fruits,  no  copper  is  used ;  but  here,  again, 
colouring  matter,  as  decoction  of  logwood,  or  infusion  of  beet-root, 
^well  as  the  red  aniline  colours,  which  are  almost  constantly  con- 
taminated with  arsenic,  are  not  unfrequently  employed,  especially 
'¥rhere  the  fruit  is  damaged  or  of  inferior  quality. 
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THE  'DETECnOK  OF  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  BOTTLED  FBriTS  AXD 

TEaEIABLBS. 

The  chief  adulterations  of  these  articles  are  those  with  saltM  of  copper, 
added  for  the  purpose  of  heightening  their  colour.  In  nmnj  caee« 
the  intense  green  or  bluish-grey  colour,  firstly  increased  wlien  the 
fruit  or  vegetable  is  cooked,  is  sufficient  to  betray  the  preaenoe  cf 
copper,  especially  to  an  accustomed  eye. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  by  chemical  means  we  must  have  r^ 
course  to  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of '  Pickles.* 

The  copper  is  found,  as  in  the  case  of  pickles,  in  the  preaerrisK 
fluid  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  or  vegetable  itself. 

If  we  desire  to  test  the  liquid,  we  proceed  as  follows : — 

About  100  cc.  of  the  juice  or  fluid  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetabk 
is  preserved  are  to  be  measured  out  and  placed  in  a  testHglaes ;  tht 
acidity  is  to  be  slip-htly  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  tnree  dro^ 
of  strong  nitric  acid,  and  a  polished  rod  of  iron  placed  in  the  fluid,  aarf 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  tweuty-four  hours.  If  copper  is  preaett 
in  considerable  amount,  the  surface  of  the  rod,  from  top  to  bo^oA. 
becomes  covered  with  a  continuous  and  bright  coating  of  that  meal 
If  the  amount  of  copper  is  less  considerable,  the  upper  half  or  so  oah 
of  the  rod  receives  tne  coating.  If  the  quantity  is  very  small  iDf 
no  perceptible  deposit  of  copper  wiU  take  place. 

Mence  we  perceive  that  tne  iron  rod  attords  a  simple  and  moat 
elusive  test  for  copper  in  fruits  and  vegetables,  when  pi^eeot  in  am- 
thing  like  consideraole  amount,  and  that  it  even  serves  to  indicate,  v 
a  certain  extent,  the  quantity  of  copper  with  which  the  juice  of  dil^ 
ferent  samples  is  impregnated,  as  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  wMek 
the  deposit  occurs,  by  the  thickness  of  the  coating,  and  by  the  ext^E: 
of  surface  covered  by  it. 

If  we  desire  to  analyse  the  fruit  or  vegetable,  we  must  proceed  » 
follows : — 100  grammes  of  each  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  lit 
weighed  out,  nlaced  in  crucibles,  and  incinerated  until  the  whofe  «f 
the  carbon  is  aissipated,  the  colour  of  the  ash  being  caiefuUy  utami. 
In  those  cases  in  which  the  fruit  or  vegetable  is  not  contaminated  ivith 
copper,  the  residual  ash  is  observed  to  be  either  white  or  greyiah-^ivluav 
while  in  those  instances  in  which  copper  is  present  it  is  constanthr  of  a 
pink  colour,  the  depth  varying  uniformly  with  the  amount  of 
present. 

When  fruits  or  vegetable  substances  are  carefully  incinerated 
out  being  in  any  way  disturbed,  the  general  form  of  the  fruit, 
in  most  cases  tolerably  well  preserved ;  and  it  is  then  perceived 
the  pink  colour  is  confined  principally  to  the  surfiice  of  the  sal 
incinerated. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  amount  of  copper  is  but  xerjemmHf  xka 
pink  will  be  seen  on  the  surface,  only  here  ana  there,  and  will  lie  of  a 
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pale  tint.  Where  the  quantity  is  larger,  although  still  but  small,  the 
colour  will  be  more  general  ancl  more  decided.  W  here  it  is  abundant, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ash  will  be  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  rosy- 
pink  hue.  Lastly,  when  the  Quantity  of  copper  present  is  very  con- 
siderable, the  residual  ash  will  be  of  a  deep  pink  colour. 

Olives,  when  incinerated,  do  not  leave  a  clean  white  ash,  so  that 
although  the  colour  may  be  very  well  detected  in  them,  it  is  not  of  so 
bright  a  pink  as  in  other  fruits ;  and  the  colour  is  not  confined,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  to  the  sur&ce,  but  extends  through  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  fruit. 

When  a  portion  of  the  juice  is  incinerated  along  with  the  fruit,  as 
IS  usually  the  case,  the  crucibles,  if  copper  be  pi-esent,  become  tinted 
with  the  same  rosy-pink  colour  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  ash  of 
the  fruit  or  vegetaole  incinerated.  In  some  cases,  where  the  amount 
of  copper  is  considerable,  the  bottoms  of  the  crucibles  become  deeply 
and  beautifully  stained  of  a  bright  and  iridescent  pink. 

The  pink  colour  of  the  ash  is  thus  explained.  In  the  course  of 
incineration  the  acid  with  which  the  copper  was  combined  is  destroyed, 
the  highly  characteristic  pink  oxide  alone  remaining,  and  its  presence 
beings  revealed  by  its  peculiar  colour. 

The  tint  having  been  noted,  the  ash  is  next  treated  with  some 
strong  nitric  acid.  One  part  of  the  acid  imfiltered  solution  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  test  tube,  and  rendered  strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia. 
A  precipitate,  consisting  of  phosphates  and  other  salts  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  is  thrown  down,  which  is  allowed  to  settle.  If  copper  be  pre- 
sent the  supernatant  liquor  will  exliibit  a  more  or  less  blue  coloration, 
which  is  particularly  perceptible  when  the  test  tube  is  placed  over  a 
sheet  of  white  paper. 

Another  part  of  the  solution  of  the  ash  is  rendered  first  slightly 
alkaline  with  ammonia,  the  solution  filtered,  and  then  acidulated 
with  pure  acetic  acid.  A  solution  of  ferrocvanide  of  potassium  is  now 
added ;  if  the  solution  contain  copper,  a  reddish-brown  precipitate  or 
coloration  will  be  observed.  This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate,  and 
constitutes  the  best  test  for  copper,  especially  when  this  is  present  in 
Aiuall  quantities  only. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  copper,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  on  '  Pickles.' 


K£ 
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CHAPTER  XXVin. 
TINNED    VEGETABLES. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTKRATIOX. 

The  presence  of  copper. 

Several  kinds  of  vegfetables  are  yery  successfully  pTeserred  fiom  i 
to  year  in  hermeticaliy-sealed  tins,  in  the  same  maimer  and  on  the  am 
principle  as  are  meat^  milk^  and  yarious  other  articles  of  food. 

The  principal  kinds  of  yesretables  thus  preserved  are  pem  (ptti/i 
pois)f  beans  (haricots  verU)^  mixed  vegetables,  containing  usually  f«« 
and  beanS;  called  bv  the  French  Macidoines,  and  asparagus. 

Now,  all  these  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of  the  asparagus,  an 
very  frequently  coloured  with  copper  in  the  same  maimer  as  are  tin 
bottled  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  this  case  likewise  the  copper  is  added  intentioDally,  ccaisistxar 
in  the  addition  usually  of  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copfer  or  Ihd 
stone.  The  quantity  added  is  even  more  considerable  than  m  the  eve 
of  the  articles  preserved  in  bottles,  the  colour  of  the  tinned  pe«?  aa^ 
beans  being  often  intensely  and  unnaturally  green. 

This  highly  objectionable  practice  was  made  known  by  us  macy 
years  since  in  reports  in  the  '  Lancet/  and  although  the  exposures  tfaes 
made  have  led  to  a  diminution  of  the  practice,  especially  in  this  oooBtiT. 
we  are  yet  frequently  called  upon  to  analyse  vegetables  in  tins  with  ib» 
result  of  discovering  copper  in  the  majonty  of  casee. 

Vegetables  are  extensively  preserved  in  tins  both  in  this  couatr^ 
and  abroad,  where  peas  and  beans  are  even  cheaper  than  with  us.  The 
English  manufacturers  now  less  frequently  add  copper  than  they  £i 
formerly,  but  enormous  quantities  of  these  v^^tables  oootinae  to  be 
imported  from  France,  notwithstanding  that  the  use  of  copper  in  tfaat 
country  has  been  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  so  that  we  befirve 
in  France  it  will  be  scarcely  possible  to  meet  with,  even  at  leetauiM* 
and  cheap  dining-places,  vecfetables  so  coloured. 

In  most  cases  the  detection  of  this  adulteration  is  easy  enough.  I> 
many  instances  the  colour  itself  is  sufficient  to  reveal  its  prHeDoe.  tke 
vegetables  containing  it  presenting  a  deep  green  colour  in  place  of  tfc» 
olive  tint  characteristic  of  copper-free  vegetables  when  cooked  *~^ 
preserved. 
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For  the  detection  of  the  metal  chemically;  both  qiuditatively  and 
quantitatiyely;  we  must  proceed  in  the  manner  already  described  under 
tne  heads  of  *  Bottled  Fruits  and  Vegetables '  and  '  Pickles/ 

The  practice  above  exposed  is  undoubtedly  of  a  highly  objection- 
able and  dangerous  character,  and  we  trust  that  our  food  analysts  will 
not  fiiil  to  exert  their  authority  with  a  view  to  its  exposure  and 
extinction. 


XX  2 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PRESERVES  AND  JELLIES  AND   THEIR 
ADULTERATIONS, 

DEFIKITIOX  OF  ADULTKRATIOK. 

An  J  foreign  Aruit  or  substance  not  acknowledged  in  the  names  under  wLei 
they  are  sold.  Copper,  whether  added  or  derived  from  the  vessels  empfefeda 
their  manufacture,  or  any  foreign  colouring  matter. 

Pb£SEBTES  and  jellies  are  very  liable  to  adulteration,  lilce  a  gnat  muf 
more  articles  of  consumption,  and  this  in  ways  which  would  haidh  lit 
suspected  by  the  iminitiated. 

One  kind  of  adulteration  practised  is  to  mix  a  cheaper  with  a  bur 
ezpensiye  fruit,  still  calliiig  the  jam  by  the  name  of  the  more  coe^ 
constituent.  Vegetable  jellies  are  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  ado^ 
teration. 

Another  practice  is  to  make  use  of  the  reftiae  materials  decivid 
from  the  preparation  of  vegetable  jellies,  as  of  the  apple  particohriv. 
and  to  introduce  it  into  jams  and  preserves,  or  to  make  with  it  titd 
other  refuse  matters,  including  those  from  the  manufacture  of  Britiit 
wines,  different  kinds  of  jam,  to  which  certain  grand  names  and  ttde^ 
are  given.  In  the  same  manner  daniaged  fruits,  including  ^if^  iff  fxt- 
quently  introduced  into  jams.  Some  time  back.  Dr.  Tidvcafied  the  atle- 
tion  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  to  the  fact  that  210  bostf  ^ 
bad  figs,  weighing  8,000  lbs.  in  all,  had  been  seized  at  Cox*8QaaT,iiii 
stated  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  only  a  amallpaii3'.« 
of  an  enormous  quantity  which  had  arrived  in  the  docks.  The  Ip 
themselves,  which  were  rotten  and  maggoty,  were  quite  unsaleable,  im 
were  used  m  the  manufacture  of  jam,  together  with  bad  plums  m^ 
the  sweepings  of  fruit  warehouses.  The  seeds,  with  a  small  quct^ 
of  raspberry  jam  with  which  the  concoction  was  mixed,  gaps  the  re- 
called preserve  a  genuine  appearance,  and  it  was  laigelr  sold  aaoor 
the  poor  under  the  names  of  *  Family  preserve,'  *  Royal  jam,*  *  Fhci 
preserve,'  and  'Household  jam.' 

Lastly,  the  jams  of  a  green  colour,  as  those  of  the  jfrem^qpe,  pt^ 
and  ffoo9ebern/f  are  frecj^uently  greened  or  coloured  by  means  dT  copf^ 
In  some  instances  this  is  purposely  introduced,  and  in  others  its  jawa-** 
is  due  not  to  any  intentional  admixture,  but  to  the  use,  and  espeoally  lii 
careless  employm«it,  of  copper  pans  in  the  manufacture  of  the  * 
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One  of  the  jams  very  liable  to  adulteration  is  rambitrry  jam.  This 
is  frequently  miied  wifli  b.  proportion  of  the  pulp  of  Hit  goo»ebeny. 

Slraviberry  jam  is  liable  to  the  same  adulteration,  la  samples  of 
miied  raspberry  and  gooseberry  jam  we  have  met  with  large  quantities 
found  to  contain  the  pulpof 


dther  apple  ot  turnm  (fic'.  139),  but  much  more  frequently  still  it  con- 
■iiiB  a  proportion  of  apjHe  jelly ;  indeed,  at  one  time,  we  believe,  Jhere 
raa  scarcety  a  marmnkde  to  be  ohtained  from  the  shops  free  from  tiiat 
dmixtuTs.     The  makera  assert  that  this  addition  u  not  made  for  the 
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purpose  of  adulteration,  but  to  stifieu  the  marmalade.  All  m  cm  «t 
IS,  tDat  housekeepers  who  make  their  oirn  manualade  do  not  find  un 
such  admixture  to  be  requisite,  and  with  the  quKlit^  of  hon»-imili 
marmalade  no  fiiult  can  be  found.    We  have  been  Womud  tbtt  t 


■It  rronKlrt.    liiciiiaAl.  a.  •< '- 


species  of  »Kede  of  a  yellow  colour  is  much  used  in  the  adultentice  <i 
OTEtiure  marmalBde.     Siceet  oraagrt  are  also  sometimes  employed. 

The  two  principal  Tegetable  jellies  prepared  are  those  made  fc^* 
the  red  and  bladt  eurraat.    Now,  red  currant  jelly  in  neariT  "H  •*" 
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stances  contains  a  laige  admixture  of  jelly  prepared  from  the  goose- 
berry,  and  it  is  probable  that  that  of  the  blacK  currant  is  similarly 
compounded.  Maspberry  jeUy  is  said  usually  to  consist  of  ciurrant  jelly 
to  which  the  flavour  of  the  raspberry  has  been  communicated  by 
means  of  orrU  root  (fig.  140).  Rtupberry  Jlavimring  for  sugar  con- 
fectionery is  made  entirely  of  currant  jelly  and  orris  root.  But  organic 
chemistry  has  in  these  days  reached  such  a  pitch  that  the  odour  and 
flavour  of  almost  any  fruit  is  capable  of  being  imitated.  We  have 
recently  received  samples  of  the  following  artificial  fruit  essences 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Lan^rdale  &  Co.,  of  Hatton  Garden : — Essence 
of  apples,  pears,  quince,  pineapple,  raspberries,  strawberries,  cherries, 
peacn  kernels,  rmn,  gin,  cognac,  Maraschino,  hops^  vanilla,  parsley, 
celery,  and  curry  powder. 

It  was  curious  to  observe  how  the  names  of  certain  articles  were 
changed  as  soon  as  the  late  Adulteration  Act  came  into  operation. 
Thus  it  became  rare  to  meet  with  a  pot  labelled  red  currant  jelly y  as 
this  would  have  exposed  the  vendors  of  the  mixed  article  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act,  and  so  the  name  was  changed  to  red  jelly. 

Results  of  Analyses  of  Samples, 

*  TTiiriy-Jive  samples  of  preserves  and  jellies  of  various  kinds  were 
subjected  to  chemical  examination  for  copper  with  the  following 
results : — 

The  raspberry  jam  analysed  contained  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  copper. 

The  four  samples  of  gooseberry  jam  examined  all  contained 
cd/^>er. 

Copper,  sometimes  in  large  amount,  was  detected  in  twelve  of  the, 
lourteen  samples  of  orange  marmalade  analysed. 

The  nine  samples  of  greengage  jam  were  all  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  copper,  it  being  present  in  considerable  amount 
m  nve  of  the  samples. 

The  greengages  contained  in  three  different  boxes  of  crystallised 
fruits  fidl  owed  their  deep  green  colom*  to  the  presence  of 
copper. 

The  liines  and  greengages  present  in  a  little  glass  jar  of  fruit  pre- 
served in  jelly  cdso  owed  their  brilliant  colour  to  a  salt  of 
copper. 

Copper  was  present  in  the  three  samples  of  candied  citron  peel 
subjected  to  analysis. 

Thus  Copper  was  detected  in  no  less  than  thirty-three  of  the  thirty- 

Jive  samples  of  different  preserves  analysed :    three  contained 

traces  only ;  in  eleven  the  metal  was  present  in  small  quantity ; 

and  in  nineteen  either  in  considerable  or  even  very  large  amount. 

Boiowing  well  the  powerful  action  of  vegetable  juices  and  also 

of    sugar    upon  copper,  we    have  long  entertained  the  belief  that 
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copper  would  be  very  fre(juently  detected,  on  analysis,  in  nrMerm, 
jams,  and  jellies,  as  ordinarily  prepared :  we  must  acknowleoge*  bov- 
ever,  that  the  result  of  actual  investigation  has  far  exceeded  oar 
expectations,  since  it  has  proved  that  preserves  made  in  copper  vesej 
not  only  almost  invariablv  contain  copper,  but  that  the  metel  b  ofleQ 

S resent  in  very  considenJble  quantities,  sufficient  to  tint  the  ssk  of  t 
eep  pink,  and  to  cause  the  solution  of  the  ash  when  treated  vitk 
ammonia  to  become  of  a  decided  and  sometimes  even  of  a  deep  Uiie 
colour. 

But  the  still  larger  quantities  of  copper  detected  in  oeTtain  of  tlu 
samples  of  preengag'e  jam  seem  to  show  that,  as  was  ascertained  to  b^ 
the  case  with  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables,  some  greenine  aah  of 
copper,  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate,  is  really  intentionally  introaooed  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  viridity. 

The  disclosures  now  made  afford  convincing  proof  how  impropa 
and  even  dangerous  it  is  to  make  preserves,  as  is  commonly  done  ern 
by  ordinary  housekeepers,  in  copper  saucepans.  The  vesseb  emploTed 
for  this  purpose,  wherever  practicable,  should  be  lined  with  emmeL 

Althougn  we  may  fairly  expect  to  find  copper  in  any  preeemd 
vegetable  substance  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  yet  we  scanth 
expected  to  meet  with  that  poison  in  those  tasteful  and.spaitiis: 
little  boxes  of  bonbons  which  at  Christmas-time  are  dispujed  i: 
shop  windows  so  attractively ;  neither  did  we  expect  to  find  it  mUx 
its  way,  through  the  citron-peel  used,  into  our  very  Christmas  plua- 
pudding. 

We  have  repeatedly  shown  that  the  adulterators  of  our  food  do  vi 
scruple  to  employ,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  the  most  desdhr  nxV 
stances,  undeterred  by  the  serious  consequences  which  but  too  fre- 
quently result  from  their  use.  Thus,  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  up 
imcommon  thing  for  them  to  make  use  of  various  preparatioDB  d 
iron,  lead,  copper,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.  It  is  not  a  little  remai^bk 
that  the  majority  of  the  substances  are  had  recourse  to,  not  on  aoocud 
of  bulk  or  weight,  but  for  the  mere  sake  of  colours,  which,  thus  ftO' 
cured,  are  frequently  in  a  high  degree  glaring  and  unnatmsl,  th«K 
colours  being  obtained,  too,  at  the  expense  of  auality  and  flavour. 

Amongst  the  articles  which  have  already  oeen  treated  of,  and  h 
which  foreign  colouring  ingredients  have  been  detected,  are  M, 
chicory,  cocoa,  cayenne,  mustard,  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetabtf^ 
tinned  vegetables',  potted  meats,  and  fish.  The  list  is,  however,  fc 
from  complete  as  yet,  and  on  the  present  occasion  we  have  added  otkr 
articles. 

The  (quantity  of  copper  contained  in  jams,  even  in  those  cases  n 
which  it  IS  perfectly  certain  that  no  intentional  addition  of  any  salt  *^ 
that  metal  nas  taken  place,  varies  very  neatly.  The  reason  of  thi* 
variation  in  the  amount  depends,  we  believe,  greatly  upon  the  caff 
taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  jams.  When  acids,  as  those  of  fndv. 
are  brought  in  contact  with  a  clean  and  bright  aurfitce  of  eopptf) 
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00  immediate  or  direct  action  takes  place ;  the  metal  muet  £rst  be 
oxidised  before  the  acid  can  combine  with  it,  the  oxygen  for  this 

Crpoaa  being  derived  from  that  contained  in  the  air,  which  ie 
og  canstuntly  introduced  into  the  jam  hj  the  Btimog  which  takes 
place  during  ita  preparation.  These  fact«  show  how  necessary  it  is 
that  the  copper  pans,  when  employed,  should  be  kept  in  the  briehl«at 
and  cleanest  state  possible,  and  tiiat  the  jam  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  with  them  a  moment  longer  than  is  absolutely 
ncefsary. 

THE   PETECnOS    OV   THE   ADrLTBRATIOHB   OP   JAMS. 

For  the  detection  of  the  adulterations  of  jams  the  microscope 


a,  pip  of  fiijij>t*rjir ;  ft,  ot  gmnittrrt ;  e,  at  uhUi  eirrttnl ;  i,  of  Haei  nuraiti  1 
1 1,  of  *rairt«T» ;  //,  of /ff. 

ftfibrde,  aa  it  doee  in  so  many  other  cases,  nearly  the  only  means 
whereby  the  admixture  of  one  fruit  with  another  can  he  discovered. 
3ut  before  applying  that  instrument  to  the  detection  of  the  adultera- 
ione  of  jam,  it  is  necessary  that  the  structure  of  the  several  fniita 
nd  vegetable  eubatancee  employed  and  the  characters  presented  by 
bem  should  be  carefully  studied. 
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CUU  or  PUIZHCHTIU 
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JUspbemes,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  itnd  currants  we  All  dis- 
ting^hsble  the  one  from  tbe  otber  by  meem  of  the  seeds  of  tlie  fruii. 
The  di&reaces  in  the  chftracters  of  these  are  well  ahown  in  tbe 
"      "   It. 

£  of  most  of  tbe  &uits  above 
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named,  either  in  tlie  cuticle  or  the  hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed^  or  in 
the  cells  which  form  the  pulp. 

The  presence  of  apple  in  jams  may  in  general  be  satisfactorilj  dis- 
covered by  means  of  the  microscope.  It  is  not  in  all  cases  easr  to 
distinguish  l!)etween  the  rounded  cells  of  the  cooked  pulp  of  the  apfde 
and  those  of  the  turnip,  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  iam  vill 
generally  disclose  in  it  portions  of  the  cuticle,  pips,  or  of  the  fiidnp 
membrane  of  the  cavities  in  which  these  are  enclosed  (figs.  142  and  143). 

Again,  the  turnip  itself  presents  peculiarities  of  structure  wherehr 
in  some  cases  its  presence  may  be  recognised  and  discriminated.  Iliiis 
the  characters  of  the  cuticle  are  vexy  difierent  from  those  of  the  ftp^< 
the  only  vegetable  fruit  with  which  it  is  liable  to  be  confounded.  The 
form  of  the  cells  composing  the  skin  are,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  sub- 
joined engraving,  very  difterent,  while  Ike  average  size  of  the  ceUs  oC 
the  pulp  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  apple  (figs.  144  and  145). 

It  is  thus  quite  practicable  to  detect  most  of  the  adultexatiooi 
of  jams  by  admixture  with  other  fruits  and  yepetables  by  OMiiM 
of  the  microscope,  but  we  have  as  yet  not  indicated  any  method 
by  which  the  proportions  of  the  diflerent  fruits  employed  may  be 
arrived  at.  This  may  be  effected,  however,  by  ascertaining  the 
number  of  the  pips  of  the  difierent  fruits  present  in  mixed  jams. 
Although  the  number  of  pips  contained  in  tne  difierent  fruita  ym» 
to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent,  we  are  yet  enabled  by  aepaiatxiia: 
and  counting  them  to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  compoeitka 
of  the  jam.  Thus  the  number  of  pips  in  the  gooseberry  varies  mun  25 
to  35,  being  on  an  average  30;  strawberry  contains  from  70  to  100» 
the  average  being  85 ;  raspberries  from  55  to  65,  the  average  beiJ^gOO; 
black  currants  from  35  to  45,  the  average  being  40 ;  and  the  white  and 
red  currants  from  3  to  5,  average  4. 

By  dissolving  and  difiusing  about  a  tablespoonful  of  the  jam  in 
water  the  pips  will  be  left  behind.  They  are  to  be  spread  out  on  i 
white  plate  or  a  piece  of  glass,  and  they  may  then  be  easily  dtr 
tinguisned  by  their  size  and  o^er  characters,  including  the  micro- 
scopical appearances. 

In  reference  to  the  detection  of  foreign  or  artificial  red  oolouriar 
matters,  we  have  met  with  the  following  statements : — *  With  8olati;?& 
of  carbonate  of  soda  the  artificial  red  colouring  matter  remaina  un- 
changed, while  the  real  becomes  lilac  or  green.* — Food  JournaL 

According  to  C.  Puscher,  fuchstHf  rosanilin  or  aniline  red  ia 
vegetable  jellies  and  juices  may  easily  be  discovered  by  immeiainr 
in  the  liquid  a  few  tnreads  of  wool  or  silk,  which  ia  coloured  pink 
by  fuchsin,  but  not  by  the  colouring  matters  proper  to  the  ieUies. 

According  to  H.  lEIager,  the  genuine  syrup  or  jelly,  wnen  mixied 
with  nitric  acid  containing  25  per  cent,  of  acid,  remains  red,  while  ar- 
tificially coloured  syrup  turns  yellow.  The  genuine  syrup,  mixed  with 
an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia  of  10  per  cenC 
turns  violet,  with  a  tint  of  green,  blue-green  or  reddiah-fpnKn,  whik 
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the  artificially  coloured  article  turns^  first  pink^  and  after  some  time 
is  quite  decolorised. 

With  an  equal  volume  of  soda  solution,  the  genuine  article  is 
turned  lilac  or  green,  while  the  artificially  coloured  syrup  is  not,  or 
only  yeiy  little  changed. 

Lastly,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  in  the  first  case  a  bluish  green  or  greyish  green,  and  after  boiling 
an  olive  green  mixture  is  produced,  while  t^e  artificial  colouring  matter 
is  not  essentially  changed.  Jl 

The  methods  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  copper  have  ^ 

already  been  more  than  once  fully  described. 
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CH.4PTER  XXX. 
MUSTARD   AND   ITS   ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION    OF    ADULTBRATIOX. 

Any  foreign  snbrtance  whatever,  either  vegetable  or  miiiieral;  the  mistumnov 
BO  frequently  eold  as  mustard  to  be  named  and  Bold  as  mixtures. 

The  subjoined  particulars,  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  mnstiid. 
as  fumisned  by  a  manufacturer,  are  given  by  Pereira : — 

^  THo  seeds  of  both  black  and  white  mustard  are  fint  crushed  be- 
tween rollers,  and  then  pounded  in  mortars.  The  pounded  seeds  sn 
then  sifted.  The  residue  in  the  sieve  is  called  dremn^,  ct  tiffingf; 
what  passes  through  is  impure  Jhur  of  mugtard.  The  latter,  by  • 
second  sifting,  yields  pure  flour  of  muBtardj  and  a  second  quantitT  of 
dressings.  Bj  pressure  the  dresf^ings  yield  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  used 
for  mixing  with  rape  and  other  oils.' 

THE  COMPOSITION  OF  HUBTARD. 

The  mustard  of  commerce  when  pure  and  genuine  consists  ncmUr 
of  a  mixture  in  different  proportions  of  the  &nna,  with  more  or  les  c4 
the  husk  of  the  seeds  of  brown  and  white  mustard.  Sometimes  it  tf 
made  wholly  from  the  brown  seed,  and  at  others  the  fsrina  of  tk 
white  mustard  seed  is  the  principal  constituent. 

Of  these  seeds  no  very  complete  quantitative  analyses  have  as  yet 
been  made,  although  many  highly  important  particulars  have  neo 
ascertained  respecting  their  composition;  thus^  black  or  brown  mitf> 
*  tard,  as  it  is  now  generally  named,  consists  for  the  most  ptirt  ofjM 
oil,  myronic  acid,  O^^^^^jd^^j  which  is  combined  wiUi  p^asb. 
forming  a  myronate  of  potaihj  and  which  acid  is  converted  into  tk 

volatile  oil  of  mustard  or  mlphocyanide  of  allyl,  O^H^NS^  C  H  I  ^ 

through  the  agency  of  the  myro^in,  another  constituent  of  aomt 
mustard,  when  the  two  are  brought  into  contact  through  the  mediua 
of  water ;  vegetable  albumen^  a  hitter  principle^  a  little  gum.  and  mg^^ 
a  peculiar  green  suhgtance,  celluloiie,  and  mineral  matter. 

White  mustard  differs  essentially  in  its  composition  from  brown ;  it 
also  cojxtainB  fixed  oil,  but  in  lieu  of  myromc  acid,  convertibfe  m 
described  into  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  it  contains  a  non-voktiK 
bitter,  and  acrid  salt,  termed  sulphocyanide  of  nnapme  (Cj^EL^NiSOy, 
or  C^Hs^NOg,  CNHS),  myrown^  gum,  ceUulote,  and  mineral  matter. 

Now  it  is  on  the  volatile  oil  and  the  acrid  and  aomewliat  bittff 
salt  that  the  pungencv  and  acridity  of  mustard  depend,  and  henoa  «« 
see  a  strong  reason  why  in  the  mustards  of  oommeiee  the  iariiia  of  th» 
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two  species  should  be  blended  together :  of  the  two  active  principles 
the  Tolatile  oil  is  by  far  the  more  important,  and  hence  the  seed  of  the 
brown  mustard  possesses  the  greatest  commercial  value.  It  should  be 
stated  that  Jlenrie  and  Garot  affirm  that  brown  mustard  contains  the 
acrid  principle  as  well  as  the  white ;  this  statement  we  have  been  able 
to  verify,  as  shown  specially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  caustic  potash, 
and  ferric  chloride  on  the  alcoholic  extract. 

The  acrid  principle  of  white  mustard  appears  to  possess  but  little 
stability,  and  although  it  is  stated  by  v.  Babo  to  bear  a  temperature  of 
ld(y  C,  we  find  that  it  is  readily  affected  by  heat,  and  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  evaporate  the  alcoholic  solution  containing  it  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  about  30°  0.  If  subjected  to  a  much  higher  temperature 
it  quickly  loses  its  acridity,  and  acquires  a  bitter  caramel-like  taste. 

Of  neither  brown  nor  white  mustard  had  any  percentage  analysis 
been  given  until  those  made  and  published  by  ourselves  in  an  article  on 
mustard  and  its  adulterations,  in  *  Food,  Water,  and  Air,'  for  February 
1874,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  quantities  of  any  of  the 
constituents  are  stated  they  varv  greatly,  according  to  different  ob- 
servers. Thus,  according  to  Pereira,  the  JUed  oil  forms  about  2S  per 
cent,  of  the  seeds  of  black  mustard,  while  Watts  puts  the  yield  at 
18  per  cent,  only,  but  white  mustard  seed,  he  says,  furnishes  3C  per 
cent.  The  volatile  oil  amounts  to  0*20  per  cent,  according  to  Boutron 
and  Robiquet ;  0*65  per  cent,  according  to  Aschoff;  and  0*50  per  cent, 
according  to  Wittstock ;  all  which  quantities  are  much  below  the 
mark,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Now,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  fixed  oil  furnished  by 
the  two  descriptions  of  mustard — that  obtained  by  me  from  the  farina 
of  brown  mustard  reaching  35*701  per  cent.,  and  that  from  the  white 
mustard  35*768  per'cent.  Again,  it  is  shown  by  the  analyses  given 
"below  that  the  volatile  oil  occurs  in  much  larger  quantities  than  those 
enumerated  above,  the  amount  which  we  have  obtained  from  one 
sample  being  no  less  than  1*271  per  cent. 

Of  both  brown  and  white  mustard  we  append  the  following  original 
percentage  analyses,  first  published  in  the  article  referred  to : — 

Brown  Muatard  Farina, 

Water 4-846 

Fixed  oU 85*701 

Mjrronic  acid 4*840 

Myrosin  and  albumen 29*536 

Acrid  salt 3-588 

Cellulose 16-765 

Ash 4-725 

100-000 

VolatUe  oil 1-271 

Nitrogen 5*068 

Sulphur 1*418 

The  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  brown  seed  is  of  a  bright  and 
-*'^  emerald  green  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  peculiar 
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green  principle,  described  as  one  of  its  constituents.  So  deep  and 
remarlmble  is  the  colour  of  the  oil  that  it  would  be  easy,  by  meue 
of  a  graduated  scale  of  tints,  to  determine  with  yery  toleiable  cer- 
tainty the  percentage  of  brown  mustard  contnined  in  anj  sample  of 
mixecl  mustard. 

Wldte  Mustard  Farina. 

Water 5-3fi0 

Fixed  oil 3o-76» 

Acrid  salt 10-983 

Myrosin  and  albumen         ....  27*484 

Cellulose 16*i»95 

Ash 4-110 

100-000 

Nitrogen .5-285 

Sulphur 1-224 

These  analyses,  whether  regarded  from  a  scientific  or  pncdcal  pocct 
of  view,  are  possessed  of  much  interest. 

The  small  quantity  of  sugar  found  in  mustard  would,  from  tbr 
method  of  analysis  pursued,  be  included  under  the  bitter  principle,  aw 
the  gum  with  the  cellulose. 

myranic  acid  occurs  as  myronate  of  potash  in  the  seed  of  8iDa|Cr 
nigra.  Myronic  acid  is  a  strongly  acid  liquid,  soluble  in  water  ani 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  Myronate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  wtXtt 
and  alcohol  and  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms.  It  has  a  bitter  im- 
and  neutral  reaction.  It  imdergoes  a  most  remarkable  change  undff 
the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  contained  in  mustard  seed, 
myrosin.  It  decomposes  into  oil  of  mustard,  or  sulphocyanide  of  aBt.. 
glucose,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  Ci(yHigKNS,0.o«G.H.XS* 
0«H„Oe  +  KHSO.. 

OU  of  mustara  is  not  ready  contained  in  the  seed,  but  is  fonoti 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  myronate  of  potash.  It  poeseaees  tb 
odour  of  mustard  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  the  smallest  qnantitT  uc 
Tapour  excites  tears.  It  blisters  the  skin,  boils  at  148^0.  and  hMt 
specific  gravity  of  1*015  at  20°.  In  contact  with  aqueous  ammoci 
it  takes,  un  one  molecule  of  ammonia  and  forms  a  crystalline,  ncr 
Yolatile  suoetance,  thionnnnmme,  C.H^NS,  NH,. 

Myromn  is  the  name  of  the  albuminous  substance  oontaioedh 
mustard.  It  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  other  albomio^ai 
bodies.  It  is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  alcohoL  If  coagulated  ^ 
no  longer  effects  the  decomposition  of  the  myronates. 

StUphocf/anide  of  sinapin  occurs  both  in  white  and  black  mnstai^ 
but  in  white  in  the  lar^t  proportion.  It  cxystallises  in  white  needjA 
or  glassy  prisms.  It  is  neutral,  inodorous,  of  a  bitter  and  bunnK 
taste.    Fusing  point  130^  0.    It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 

These  being  the  principal  and  characteristic  constituents  of  bo^ 
black  and  white  mustard,  we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  analyiis  o# 
mustard. 
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TEE  AlTALtSIB  OF  MTJSXABD. 

The  eubstances  with  which  we  ahall  have  to  deal  are — water,  fixed 
oSf  myronic  acid,  myroeinor  albumen,  nncqtm,  cellulose  and  mineral  matter. 
Estimation  of  toater,  fatty  and  mineral  matters. — ^We  have  already 
80  often  described    the  procesaee  for  the  estimation  of    these  sub- 
stances, that  we  refrain  from  doing  so  a^in. 

Estimation  of  the  myronic  acid, — l^ronate  of  potash  decomposes 
under  the  influence  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  brown  mus- 
tard into  volatile  oil,  glucose,  and  acid  sulphate  of  potash ;  the  quantity 
of  each  of  these  products  of  decomposition  gives  therefore  by  simple 
calculation  the  quantity  of  the  myronic  acid.    100  parts  of  this  acid 
yield  23*85  parts  of  volatile  oil.     From  40  to  50  grammes  of  the 
mustard  farina  are  placed  in  a  flask  of  about  ^  litre  capacity ;  250  cc.  of 
tepid  water  are  poured  over  it,  the  flask  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the 
wnole  is  well  shaken.     After  twenty-four  hours'  standing,  the  flask  is 
connected  with  a  Liebig  condenser,  and  its  contents  are  heated  to 
boiling.    Into  the  receiver  30  cc.  of  strong  ammonia  are  poured  and 
the  end  of  the  condenser  is  dipped  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Water  and  the  volatile  oil  pass  over,  the  latter  at  flrst  floating  in  the 
shape  of  oily  drops  ou  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  soon  sink  to  the 
bottom,  especially  when  the  liquid  is  gently  agitated.     When  the 
distillation  is  finished,  which  is  the  case  when  no  more  oil  globules 
pass  over,  the  receiver  is  closed  with  a  cork  and  allowed  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  the  oil  is  dissolved  and 
is  now  contained  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  thiosinnamin.  This  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin,  the 
residue  dried  and  weighed.     The  quantity  of  thiosinnamin  obtained, 
minus  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  represents  the  amount  of  the  vola- 
tile oil. 

Estimation  of  the  myrosin,  or  albumen,  and  of  the  sulphocyanide 
of  sinapin, — The  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  contained  in 
tne  mustard  are  next  ascertained.  The  former  by  combustion  with 
soda-lime  in  the  well-known  manner,  the  latter  by  deflagration  of  the 
mustard  and  oxidation  of  its  sulphur  in  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  liised  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  or 
dilute  acid;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  solution  is  esti- 
mated by  means  of  chloride  of  barium.  From  these  data  the  amounts 
of  the  myrosin  and  of  the  sulphocvanide  of  sinapin,  the  acrid  principle, 
are  thus  calculated ;  as  much  sulphur  and  nitrogen  are  flrst  deducted 
from  the  totals  of  these  substances  obtained  as  is  contained  in  the 

SuaDtity  of  myronic  acid  previously  determined.  Next,  the  whole  of 
le  remaining  sulphur  and  as  much  of  the  nitrogen  as  is  required 
are  then  calculated  into  the  acrid  principle;  lastly,  the  surplus 
ziitrogen  is  calculated  into  myrosin,  wnich  nas  the  same  formula  as 
vegretable  albumen.  But  now,  having  got  at  approximately  the  amounts 
of  the  acrid  principle  and  of  the  myrosin,  a  further  calculation  has  to  be 

L  L 
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made,  since  myrosin  contains  eibout  1  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  This  hu  to 
be  deducted  m)m  the  total  acrid  principle,  a  coireeponding  quastiu 
of  nitrogen  being  in  its  turn  calculatea  into  mjrosin.  By  tliose 
acquainted  with  algebra,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a  more  psdie 
calculation  may  be  made,  but  the  results  would  not,  even  then,  di&rto 
any  practical  extent. 


ANALT8B9  OF  SAMPLES  OF  GEinmnS  XTTSTABD  OF  DIFFERBKT  QUAUTIK 

Having  ^ven  the  analyses  of  the  £arinas  of  brown  and  vlite 
mustard,  we  will  now  proceed  to  state  those  of  certain  aualitieeof 
mustard  distinguished  by  different  names,  and  consisting  or  mixhim 
in  diiferent  proportions  of  black  and  white  mustard : — 


Genuine  Muetard. 

Water 6-702 

Fixed  oil      ....  86-491 

Myronic  acid        .        .        .  2-704 

Myrosin  and  albumen  .        .  81-686 

Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle  5-714 

Cellulose       ....  18-878 

Ash 4-880 

100-000 

Oilofmnstard      .       .        .  0710 

Nitrogen       ....  6-841 

Sulphnr        ....  1-808 


Genuine  double  guperfine. 

Water 

Fixed  oil      ...        . 
Myronic  acid 

Myroein        .... 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle 
Ollolose      .... 
Ash 


6-168 
86-942 

2-212 
27-860 

9-085 
16-574 

4-664 


100-000 

Volatile  oil  ....  0-681 

Nitrogen       ....  6*047 

Sulphur       ....  1-424 

Genuine  euperfine. 

Water 6-692 

Fixed  oil      ....  84-714 

Myronic  acid        .        .        .  1-971 

Mvrosin        ....  81-021 

Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle  7-098 

Cellulose       ....  16-284 

Ash 4-320 

100-000 

Volatile  oil  ....  0*618 

Nitrogen       ....  6-460 

Sulphur        ....  1-246 


Genuine  fine. 

Water Htf 

Fixed  oil      ....  SJ-Jil 

Myronic  add        .       .  W!l 

Myrosin        ....  27*^* 

Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle  KK«1 

CeUuloae      .                .       .  lirM2 

Ash 4SB 


Volatile  c^ 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


1-57 


Pure. 

Water '^^ 

Fixed  oil      .        .        .       .     »^ 


Myronic  acid 

Myrosin       .... 
Acrid  salt  and  bitter  principle 
Cellulose      .... 
Ash 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


0^ 

l<)«r 
4-51 

lOiK»«» 
0^ 


i-m 


Boutdtotd  Mustard. 


Water  . 
Fixed  oil 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle 
Myrosin 
Ash 
Cellulose 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 
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Now  the  six  analyses  above  given  prove  two  things — first,  that  all 
the  samples  are  genuine  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  quantities  of  fixed  oil, 
nitrogen,  and  sulphur  ob  tained ;  and  that  they  consist  of  mixtures  of 
the  two  mustards  in  different  proportions,  the  higher  qualities  con- 
taining larger  proportions  of  tne  orown  mustard ;  that  this  is  so  is 
demonstrated  by  the  different  quantities  of  volatile  oil  obtained. 


ANALYSES   OP  MIXEl)   OR  ADULTERATED  MUSTARDS. 

We  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  give  the  analyses  of  some 
mixed  or  adulterated  mustards  oi  difiTerent  qualities,  and  ^stinguished 
by  various  names.  The  analyses  were  conducted  as  in  the  case  of 
the  genuine  mustards,  the  only  difference  being  that  an  allowance  was 
made  for  the  nitrogen  of  the  wheat  flour : — 

Water 

Fixed  oil  ...  . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle  . 
IJvposin  .... 
Wheat  flour  and  turmeric  *. 
Cellulose  .... 
Ash 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


rme. 


Water  .... 

Fixed  oil      .        .        . 

Myronic  acid 

Acrid  principle     . 

Mvrosin 

W^heat  flour  and  turmeric 


4-941 
27-522 

8-136 

1-851 
28-155 
22-986 
13-055 

3-354 

100-000 
0-850 
4-242 
0-946 

6-510 

23-160 

1-359 

5-808 

19-501 

27-204 


Cellulose 
Ash      . 


Volatile  oil 

Ni'rogen 

Sulphur 


Superior. 


To  the  above  analyses  we  will 
of  mixed  mustard  purchased  in  the 
don: — 

SuerU, 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle 
Hyrosin 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric 
Cellulose 
Ash       ...        . 


12-841 
3-617 

100-000 
0-357 
3-85« 
0-959 

4-978 
25-172 

1-200 

4-313 
23-244 
25-820 
11-495 

3-783 

100-000 
Volatile  oil  ....  0-315 
Nitrogen  ....  4*074 
Sulphur        ....        1-057 

now  add  those  of  some  samples 
loose  state  at  some  shops  in  Lon- 


Water  . 

Fixed  oil      . 

Mvronic  ncid 

Acrid  principle     . 

Mvrosin 

\Vheat  flour  and  turmeric 

Cellulose 

Ash       ...        . 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


Alexander. 

8-943 

Water  . 

8-847 

23-876 

Fixed  oil 

29-604 

1-565 

Myronic  acid 

1-915 

6-451 

Acrid  principle 

3-150 

14-484 

Mvrosin 

13-893 

33-815 

Wheat  flour  and  turmeric    . 

30-514 

7-076 

Cellulose 

• 

• 

8-987 

8-790 

Ash 

■ 

•                          A 

3-590 

100-000 

100-000 

0-411 

VoUtileoil  . 

• 

•                         1 

0-503 

3-339 

Nitrogen 

• 

•                          ■ 

3-164 

0-997 

Sulphur 

• 

■                          1 

0-899 

L] 

[.2 
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Lindtey. 

Water  .... 

Fixed  oil      . 

Myronic  acid 

Acrid  principle    . 

My  rosin 

Wheat  Hoar  and  turmeric 

Cellalose 

Ash      ...        . 


Volatile  oil   . 

Nitrosen 

Sulphur 

Gilbert 
Water  .... 
Fixed  oil      . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle    . 
My  rosin 

Wheat  floor  and  tarmeric 
Cellulose 
Ash      ...        . 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


8-870 
21-636 

0-986 

6-210 
21-760 
25-208 
11-688 

S743 

100000 
0-269 
4-304 
0-938 


6-280 

22-0«0 

1-127 

4-263 

16:302 

38-820 

8-405 

8-763 

100-000 
0-296 
8-464 
0-817 


GocdmoM, 

Water  .... 

.    m 

Fixed  oU      .       .      . 

.  %m 

Myronic  acid 

,    wu 

Acrid  principle    . 
M  vToain 

WTieat  flour . 

.    3W» 

Cellulose              .      . 

^5« 

Ash 

.    .    ys 

Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


dark. 


Water  . 
Fixed  oU      . 
Myronic  acid 
Acrid  principle 
Myrooin 
\Vbeat  flour. 
Cellulose 
Ash 


Volatile  oil 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 


icm 


9^ 

m 


From  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  analTseB  it  is  appaient  dj^ 
genuine  brotan  mustard  should  contain  about  36  per  cent  of  fixod^ 
at  least  1  per  cent,  oryolatile  oil  of  mustard,  about  4  per  cent  of  aa« 
principle,  and  that  it  should  fiuuish  about  1  -6  per  cent,  of  sulphurmi' 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen ;  that  genuine  white  mustard  should  yield  iK^ 
the  same  amount  of  fixed  oil,  over  10  per  cent,  of  acrid  pnnd^*'* 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  as  Uiebkck;  thi 
the  composition  of  genuine  mustards,  which  are  made  up  in  mb0 
proportions  of  brown  and  white  mustard-seed,  difTers  accoroingtoii 
quantities  of  each  kind  present,  the  relative  proportions  being  dei^ 
minable  by  analysis  with  considerable  precision ;  that  in  the  mixe^^ 
adulterated  mustards  the  proportions  of  fixed  and  volatile  oil> 
nitropren  and  sulphur  are  aU  much  reduced,  according  to  the  e^ 
of  the  admixtures,  these  consisting  in  the  mustards  now  rf^o* 
upon  in  all  cases  of  wheat  fiour  and  turmeric.    Thus  the  fixed  oil^ 
reduced  in  one  of  the  samples  from  86  per  cent,  the  nonnal  tmotfi 
to  about  one-half,  or  18  per  cent.;  the  volatile  oil  to  0*1  per  tti^* 
and  the  nitrogen  to  3-32  per  cent;  while  in  another  sample  thesalpks 
was  as  low  as  0*81  per  cent.    The  amount  of  wheat  flour  and  tuiia*^ 
varied  from  22-91  per  cent,  to  88*82  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  6om<«^ 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  article. 
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It  hafi  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  tunneiic  is  added  to  the 
mustard  simply  lor  the  sake  of  its  colour,  and  to  cover  and  conceal 
the  addition  of  the  wheat  flour.    In  favour  of  this  addition  it  is  he- 
Heved  that  not  a  single  reason  can  be  adduced^  except  possibly  that 
its  use  allows  of  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  brown  mustard- 
seed  than  could  otherwise  be  employed  at  a  given  price,  and  that  thus 
the  public  gain  an  advantage,  wheat  flour  being,  of  course,  cheaper 
than  white  taiustard,  which  again  is  less  costly  than  brown  mustard ; 
but  this  diflerence  in  the  cost  must  really  be  veiy  inconsiderable,  and 
if  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  purity  of  the  article,  the  practice 
should  be  abandoned.    At  all  events,  it  is  wrong  and  misleading  to 
call  these  mixed  articles  by  the  name  of  mustard.   By  making  mustard 
in  all  cases  either  entirely  of  the  brown  seed  or  of  admixtures  of  the 
brown  and  white  seed,  a  wide  range  in  the  qualities  and  prices  of 
mustard  is  obtained,  and  the  mustard  in  which  the  white  seed  greatly 
predominates  can  be  sold,  we  know,  at  a  very  low  price.     We  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  the  abandonment  of  the  use 
of  wheat  flour  and  turmeric  in  the  manufacture  of  mustard,  and  that, 
if  the  sale  of  the  mixtures  still  be  allowed,  the  law  will  continue  to 
.  render  it  compulsory  that  the  mixed  articles  should  be  sold  only  as 
mixtures,  and  not  under  the  name  of  mustard  simply.  We  even  regard 
the  manufacture  of  several  varieties  and  qualities  of  the  same  article, 
as  mustard  for  example,  a  very  great  evil,  and  the  public  sufl^ers  in 
pocket  to  a  lar^e  extent  thereby,  the  lowest  qualities  of  these  mixtures 
oeing  constantly  sold  at  the  price  of  the  higher,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  poor  neighbourhoods.     This  is  an  evil  which,  so  far,  has 
been  but  little  dwelt  upon,  but  it  is  nevertheless  most  serious,  and  it 
vitiates  the  trade  in  the  articles  mustard,  cocoa,  and  vinegar. 

BTRUCTUItE  OF  ITCTSTABD  SEED, 

Every  entire  seed  consists  of  two  parts,  the  husk  and  the  seed 
proper. 

The  husk  of  white  mustard  seed  is  constituted  of  three  distinct 
membranes.  • 

The  €uter  membrane  is  transparent,  and  mucilaginous ;  it  consists 
of  a  layer  formed  apparently  of  two  different  kinds  of  cells  of  large 
size  and  very  peculiar  structure  *,  those  of  theflrst  kind  are  of  an  hexa- 
gonal fi&rnre,  and  united  by  their  edges  so  as  to  form  a  distinct  mem- 
brane, the  centre  of  each  cell  being  perforated ;  the  cells  of  the  second 
kind  occupy  the  apertures  which  exist  in  the  previously  described 
sells,  and  they  are  themselves  traversed  by  a  somewhat  funnel-shaped 
babe,  which  appears  to  terminate  on  the  surface  of  the  seed  \  immersed 
in  water,  these  cells  swell  up  to  several  times  their  original  volume, 
xscaaion  the  rupture  of  the  hexagonal  ceUs,  and  become  themselves 
much  wrinkled  or  corrugated,  the  extremity  of  the  tubes  in  some 
iaees  being  seen  protruding  from  the  proximate  termination  of  the  cells. 
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It  ia  possiUe,  howei-er,  that  what  are  liere  described  u  two  diBemt 
Mods  of  cellb  teaUy  form  distinct  porta  of  the  same  cells  (Ge .  ItOl- 

It  has  been  noticed  tliat  when  white  muataid  teeii  are  diaffid  b 
water,  a  thick  mucil&ginauB  liquid  is  obtsined ;  the  soune  of  iht  ■>■ 
cilagB  dues  DOt  appear  to  have  Deen  pointed  out;  it  iscerUiiilTikai- 
eTer,  derived  from  the  celle  forming  the  tissue  above  dsBcribetL 


Fr»giiwntii(tb. 

UBglllllOll  -J2 

The  middle  tunic  consistfl  of  n  single  laver  of  xetr  minute  «!)*  * 
ananpiiltir  form  ;  itisin  thecATities  of  these  thatthechief  porCiuf'^ 
colourin"'  matter  possessed  bj'  the  husk  is  Eeated. 

The  imirr  meuibrftne  also  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  ancidsr  «i 
which,  however,  are  Eeveral  times  hixger  than  those  constitutii^' ^^ 
middle  tunic  (tig.  147j. 
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The  teed  itaelf  ie  of  a  biig-ht  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  soft,  waxj  con- 
siatence,  depending  upon  the  qaantitT  of  oil  it  contains  ;  it  coosiats 
of  ianumerable  verr  minute  cells,  in  tne  cavities  of  which  the  oil  and 
other  active  principles  are  contained  (fig.  148). 

KotwithstandiDg-  the  temu  '  flour '  and  '  torina '  of  mustard  com- 
monlj  emploved,  ripe  mustard  seed  does  not  contain  a  single  starch 
granule,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  iodine  and  the  micro- 


r  tunics  of  WhOe  UuHtard  seal,  tlia  lorniaT 
of  the  lBll«r.  tbgnlflfd  391  dUmatsn.  A. 
U  A  f  rB^ment  of  t  u  inner  tunic,  flhowlng  the 


In  black  miutnrd,  the  outer  memljrBne  of  the  seed  coaaista  only  of 
the  large  hexagDual  tiwispareQt  cells  disposed  in  two  or  three  layers, 
fuid  not  perrarat«d  in  the  centre  like  those  of  white  mustard;  the 
other  etructuies  resemhie  those  of  white  mustard  (tig.  140). 

THE  ADCXTERAnONS  OP  ifirsTAKD. 

The  ordinary  adulterations  of  mustard  are  with  wheat  Jlotir  and 
turmeric,  the  employment  of  the  first-named  article  necessitating  the 
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use  of  the  othet  to  reBtore  or  bring  up  the  colour  to  the  origintl 
stAEidiird. 

We  have  already  recorded  the  results  of  many  quantitative  aoalrsM 
of  mustard,  both  (ceDuine  and  adulterated.  The  results  of  the  uami- 
nation  of  42  samples  of  mustard  which  were  purchased  in  the  nietni]»lK 
some  time  back  proved  the  whole  of  them  to  be  adulterated  um  to 
consist  of  mixtures,  in  vsiious  proportions,  of  whtatjhur,  lurmerie,  sod 
mtutard. 

Other  adulteratioDS  eomeldmeB  practised  are  those  with  Orjmiv 
pepper,  ginger,  Sau^ii*  areerKtl,  or  charlock,  potato  Jlour,  gromml  rin, 

Pig.  1*8. 


<a 


SuDpls  of  giniil«7mii>d  Whtti  ii 
•Ddmignli 

silicate  of  alumma  or  clo}/,  pl/i$ter  of  Parit,  ani.  chromatt  of  lead.  The 
pepper  in  used  to  impart  pungency  to  it  when  it  has  been  otbCTmue 
adulterated;  the  clay  and  most  of  the  other  mineral  subetances  for  bulk 
and  weip'ht;  and  tHe  chromate  of  lead  to  restore  the  colour  wbes 
reduced  by  other  adulterations. 

Mr.  AVarington  stated,  in  hia  sTidence  before  the  Parliainent»rT 
Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855,  that  some  of  the  miui^  ot 
mustard  which  he  examined  contained  from  20  to  30  pei  cent,  at 
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inoTguiic  matter,  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime ;  the  genuine  mustard  when 
Wned  yielding  from  4J  to  6J  per  cent,  of  residue. 

Mr.  Gaj,  formerly  a.  mustAra  and  chicory  manufacturer,  and  after^ 
wards  Superinteudent  of  the  Mustard  Depfulment  in  Her  Majesty's 
Victualling  Yard  at  Deptfotd,  fiinushed  the  Conmiittee  above  named 


Buti  of  Buck  Ucbtibq  titd.    UBgnlfled  !20  dlKuelen. 

with,  amoi^st  other  information,  the  following  leepecting  the  adultera- 
tJon  of  muBturd.     He  stated : — 

'  I  believe  verv  few  Ecruple  to  uae  wheaten  flour,  turmeric,  and 
Cayenne  pepper,  tie  adulterantA  I  used  were  flout,  turmeric,  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  ginger. 

'  Slit  fnriiu  id  also  used,  and  pofato  starch  is  UBad  to  a  rer^-  great 
nctent ;  and  now,  I  am  Bonr  to  eay,  what  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
lerr»  tUbo,  or  plaster  uf  Fana.    I  hiiYe  had  some  samples  in  my  office 
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in  the  niiiBtard  department  ^nce  I  have  beea  in  mj  present  sitimtion, 
from  which  I  have  extracted  C  ounces  of  gvpsiuu  id  the  pound ;  irom 
another  sample  I  got  6  ouncee  of  rice  and  wheaten  flour.  I  have  seen 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  gypsum  in  mustard.' 

With  reaaid  to  the  adulteration  of  mustard  with  charlock,  Mr.  Gay 
remarks,  '  When  muat&id  seed  is  worth  20i.  per  bushel,  and  charlock 
about  6».  or  8«.  a  bushel,  it  is  worth  buying,' 

It  is  also  alleged  that  pea  JUmr,  radiih  and  rapt  teed,  liraeed  meid, 
and  yfUoK  ocAr«  nave  been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  mustard. 


Tbif  enjn»Ting  repitBaiM  tho  btUpIm  flotected  In  a  «ftinple  ot  so-o«lkd  '  dniiWs 
aaptrytae  UUSTARD*  :  a  a,  vhealen  flour -,    b  b,  (Wlla  of  tunn^rtc  poutdfr  ;  c. 

•rrd  ;  t  f,  taemeata  ot  the  irrd  Itaell. 

No  less  than  four  difierent  qaalities  of  mustard  are  supplied  by  the 
mustard  maoufiicturer,  under  the  name  of  '  Seconds,' '  Fine,'  '  Super- 
fine,' and  '  Double  Superfine ; '  the  chief  dift'erence  between  theee 
srtielea  is  that  the  lower  the  qiialitv  the  larger  the  proportion  of  wheat 
flour  and  turmeric  which  they  conUin. 

The  practice  of  making  so  many  dilferent  qualities  of  mustard  is 
open  to  much  objection,  since  it  gives  the  unscrupulous  dealer  the 
grcFitest  scope  for  imposition.    The  poor  man  buys  his  mustard  by  the 
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ounce,  sad  for  this  he  usually  paya  li^.,  receiving  in  return  uconds, 
fine,  or  superfine  mustard,  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  vendor. 

It  can  now  be  understood  how  it  happens  that  some  of  the  mixtures 
which  ne  buy  for  mustard  scarcely  possess  the  flavour  of  that  article, 
and  how,  wlien  used  for  poultices,  tliey  produce  little  or  no  eflect,  a 
matter  oflentiuies  of  vital  conaequence. 

Doubtless  we  shall  be  told  by  the  mustard  manubcturer  that 
genuine  mustard  is  a  very  unpalatable  thing,  that  it  i«  bitter  to  the 


UVWTUtD,  a  a ;  ■duttermted  irith  b  i.  •tUtalJlMf ;  t  e.  tarmtrU ;  ud  d  <{, 

ta«te,  and  not  pleasant  to  look  at ;  but  the  answer  to  thia  is  that  the 
article  mustard  is  not  alwajB  made  according  to  one  receipt,  and  that 
there  exiiit,  even  in  Enf^land,  a  few  mauutncturers  who  make  and  sell 
odIv  geuuine  mustard,  and  that  the  demand  for  genuine  mustard  has 
of  late  undergone  a  very  great  eitension.  In  fact,  ere  long  we  believe 
but  little  ebe  than  the  geni^ne  article  will  be  manufactured  and  sold. 

THE  EETBCnoH  OP  THE  ADrLTEBATlONB  OF  MTSTAHD. 
The  drtfction  of  the  orgnnic  ndaltrrntion*. — The  detection  of  the 
ordinaiy  adulterations  of  mustard  is  efl'ected  very  readily  by  means  of 
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the  micToacom.  The  chamctera  of  vhaat  flour  are  deflcriM  taj 
Adjured  at  p.  269,  and  of  turmeric  under  the  head  of  th&I  article. 

The  adultwutions  by  the  other  Teg^table  aubatances  referred  to  m 
al&o  discoverable  with  the  microacope.  BescriptioiiB  and  fisurn  i4 
podprppar  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  '  Cayenne,'  and  of  latrd 
mtai  under  that  of '  Pepper.' 

The  presence  of  tumeric  i*  also  discovered  by  addinjt  {tTongi^ 
monia  to  a  amaU  quantity  of  the  mustard,  causing  it  to  IwcunM  ui'  u 

?I|.U1. 


Emt  at  C.'HAIIIOCI:  Stid,  atnapU  arww*(.    Ungnlfled  EO  dlUKtsi. 

OTtiTtgs  red  colour  if  that  substance  ii  present.  This  is  »  vert  simp* 
and  efficient  test  The  characters  of  mustard,  adulterated  "ith  wbiai 
dour,  turmeric,  and  Cayenne,  are  exhibited  in  dfis-  ISO  and  151. 

On  one  occasion  we  succeeded  in  detectin?  by  the  micro»cojie  fw 
meric  iu  a  snuiple  of  mustard  when  added  in  the  minute  propordcio  t'l 
two  ounces  to  fifty-eii  pounda  of  seed,  or  one  part  of  turiuenc  to  ^^ 
pwta  of  mostard. 
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Ab  there  U  ^ood  reason  to  believe  that  the  seeds  of  charlock  and 
rope  are  sometunua  emploved  in  the  adulteration  of  miutard,  we 
append  figurea  acd  descnptiona  of  the  huslia  of  those  seeds. 

.Structure  of  Sinapu  anxmu,  or  Charlock.— Tha  hui  of  this  seed 


ffiul  of  Bafe  Ard.    Uagoiaol  IhfO  dlameten. 

reeembles  in  colour  very  closely  hlacfc  nuiHtard,  from  which,  how- 
ever, OD  a  c*refiil  examination,  it  may  be  discriaunntal  by  means 
of  the  microscope,  nutwithstnnding'  the  stnteTuent  of  Mr.  Gar,  made 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  '  that  no  analytical  chemist 
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could  detect  charlock  seed  mixed  with  mustaid,  ev«a  witk  tbe  uov 

While  it  ftfn^pa  in  colour  with  the  husk  of  bl*ck  mmtiri,  il  ip- 
proaches  in  structure  Dearer  that  of  white  muBt&rd,  from  whidi,  lu>*- 
ever,  it  ludv  be  distiujiuiBhed  in  the  most  BatiafnctoiT  hudwt.  TW 
chief  difiereDce  te  in  the  cells  of  the  outer  or  mucilnRinoiueotl^llwM 
afe  smaller  and  more  delicate  th&n  those  of  the  husk  of  white  iiinrtHd; 

ne.  IM. 


Htut  ot  aaed  d»crit<i'd  u  Gust  Iiiillnn  l;ape. 
0[  Milliard,     ilagaitei  f. 


they  are  perforated  like  them,  however,  hut  in  addition  thejMckw 
to  \>e  made  up  of  numeroiie  anKulu  rer;  delicate  and  mtnule  tS 
these  are  very  characteristic  of  tie  seeds  of  charlock  (fig.  152). 

Structure  of^  rape  utd. — The  membiaoes  forming  the  huat  of  i»f» 
aeed  are  so  distiurt  that  no  diflicultj  need  he  experienced  in  diim- 
guiahing  this  seed  from  those  of  any  of  the  uiustarda.     It  is  conpiMe^ 
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of  two  membnneB,  the  outer  resembling  somewhat  the  second  mem- 
bmne  of  the  husk  of  the  miutirds,  but  the  cells  (ire  much  larger,  aud 
in  consequence  thsir  cavities  do  not  appear  black  in  freneral,  but  more 
or  lees  li)(ht,  the  walls  of  the  cells  being  thick  and  -well  defined ;  near 
the  umbilicus  of  the  seed  the  cells  usually  are  disposed  in  a  linear 
nunuer.  The  iiuenuost  membrane  doas  not  present  anv  peculiaritr 
(fig.  163).  J  r~  J 

Id  a  sample  of  rape  cake  forwarded  to  as  for  examination,  and  sus- 
pected to  be  adulterated  with  mustard,  we  met  with  what  appeared 
to  be  the  husk  of  a  species  of  mustard.    It  is  represented  in  tig.  16fi. 

Fig.  lit. 


;  cells  of  the  first  coat  are  perforated,  and  those  of  both  the 

first  and  second  coat«  are  much  larger ;  in  the  lai^  size  of  the  cells 
of  the  second  coat  it  comes  somewhat  near  to  the  husk  of  rape  seed  ; 
but  then  ID  this  we  have  never  met  with  any  outer  coat  of  laiye 
colourieas  cells.  The  husk  in  question,  therefore,  belong*  most  pro- 
bably to  some  foreign  species  of  mustard. 

Radish  aeed,  on  account  of  its  price,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  employed 
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in  the  adulteration  of  mustard ;  it  is  not  neoessaiy,  therefore,  to  gm 
a  deecription  of  its  structure. 

THE  DEIECnOK  OF  THE   TSORQAJnC  ABTJLTRRATI0H8. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  inorganic  aduUeratiom  of  mustard,  recoone 
must  be  had  to  chemistry. 

The  process  for  the  detection  of  nUcate  of  alumina  or  day  is  gitei 
at  p.  148 ;  of  gvpsum  or  sulphate  of  htnejat  p.  144 ;  and  of  ckrome  ytUoK 
or  chromate  of  lead  in  the  article  on  '  Coloured  Sugar  ConftctioDerr.* 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 
PEPPER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DKFiniTlON  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  regetable  or  mineral  substance  or  any  extraneous  minei'al  matter 

exceeding  1  per  cent. 

Thb  natural  fiunilj  Piperacee^  ixkcludes  four  plants  of  great  utility  to 
mankind ;  two  of  these,  Piper  TUgrum,  or  black  pepper,  and  Piper  lanr' 
gum,  more  recently  named  ChwaiGa  Bjoxbrn-ghii^  or  long  pepper,  are 
chiefly  employed  for  dietetic  and  culinary  purposes ;  whilst  the  others, 
Piper  cubebay  now  (htbeba  officinalis^  and  Artanthe  eUmgataf  or  the 
matico  plant,  are  princinally  employed  in  medicine. 

The  plant  which  yields  Cayenne,  Capsicum  annimm,  often  improperly 
termed  Cayenne  pepper,  does  not  belong  to  the  family  of  Piperacea  at 
all,  but  to  that  oi  Solanacea. 

The  pepper  of  commerce  is  furnished  by  Piper  nigrum,  and  it  is  to 
this  species,  therefore,  that  on  the  present  occasion  we  shall  have  to 
direct  attention. 

The  black  pepper  plant  grows  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  other  islands ;  it  is  a  shrubby,  climbing  plant, 
which  attains  the  height  of  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  The  hemes,  or 
peppercorns,  grow  on  terminal  flowerstalks  or  spadicee ;  they  are  at 
nrst  green,  but  change  subsequently  to  red  and  then  to  black.  When 
any  of  the  berries  on  a  spadix  have  begun  to  turn  red,  the  whole  are 
gathered,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  the  stallES  separated  by  the  hand.  In 
drying,  the  succulent  paxt  of  each  berry  becomes  contracted  and 
wnnMed,  forming  a  haraened  wrinkled  cortex  ;  the  corrugations  being 
much  raised,  and  describing  a  kind  of  elevated  network. 

The  following  more  detailed  particulars  concerning  the  growth  of 
the  pepper  plant  and  the  gathering  of  the  berries  are  extracted  from 
M'CulIoch's  'Dictionary  of  Commerce ': — 

'  It  climbs  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  is  said  to  bear  best 
when  restrained  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  It  begins  to  produce  at 
about  the  third  year,  and  is  in  perfection  at  the  seventh ;  continues  in 
this  state  for  three  or  four  years,  and  declines  for  about  as  many  more, 
until  it  ceases  to  be  worth  keeping.  The  fruit  grows  abundantly  from 
all  its  branches,  in  long,  small  clusters  of  from  twenty  to  flfry  grains  -, 

KM 
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when  ripe  it  is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  After  bang  gathered,  it  is 
spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  red  colour,  and  beoomei 
black  and  shrivelled  as  we  see  it.  The  grains  are  separated  from  tk 
stalks  by  hand-rubbing.  That  which  has  been  gathered  at  the  proper 
period  shrivels  the  least ;  but  if  plucked  too  soon,  it  will  become  hroim 
and  dusty  in  its  remo^  from  place  to  place.  The  vine  produces 
two  crops  in  the  year,  but  the  seasons  are  subject  to  great  incgn- 
larities. 

Those  berries  are  the  best  which  are  not  too  small  nor  too  mnek 
corrugated ;  which  are  heavy,  and  sink  readily  in  water. 

The  two  varieties  of  pepper  known  as  '  black '  and  '  white '  ^per 
are  both  obtained  from  the  same  plant :  black  ground  pepper  is  the 
entire  berry  reduced  to  powder,  while  the  white  consists  or  the  mad 
berry  decorticated  or  deprived  of  its  outer  and  black  husk  or  ooveriiif:. 

We  learn  from  Pereira  that  three  kinds  of  biack  pepper  are  distut- 
guished  by  wholesale  dealers.    These  are : — 

*  Malabar  pepper, — This  is  the  most  valuable ;  it  is  brawiM-hUck 
free  from  stalks,  and  nearly  free  from  dust* 

'  Penang  pepper. — This  is  brownisMlnek,  lai^er,  smoother,  fiee 
from  stalks,  but  very  dusty.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  England  to  nfr- 
nufacture  white  pepper.' 

'  Sumatra  pepper, — This  is  the  cheapest  sort ;  it  is  hla(^  nued 
with  stalks,  and  contains  much  dust.  Under  the  name  of  Snmata 
pepper,  some  dealers  include  the  Penang  or  brownish-black  sort,  aad 
the  olack  Sumatra  sort.' 

Three  kinds  or  varieties  of  white  pepper  have  also  been^Brtii- 
guished. 

*  Tellicherry  pepper^  which  is  of  two  kinds :  lai>re  or  fine  Tellicbrty 
pepper  is  larger  and  whiter  than  any  other  description  of  vhitt 
pepper,  and  fetches  a  higher  price ;  small  or  coriander-like  pepfier  i* 
shrivelled.' 

'  Common  white  pepper  comes  from  Penang  by  Singapore:  ith 
round,  and  not  shrivelled ;  its  ^-alue  depends  on  its  size  and  whiteDM-' 

*  English  bleached,  or  white  pepper, — When  the  two  precedin?*** 
are  scarce,  brown  Penang  pepper  is  bleached.  The  yellowert  ui 
largest  grains  are  chosen  for  this  purpose,  for  neither  an  expensive  !U 
small  sort  would  pay.* 

coKPosmeir  of  peppeb. 

The  active  pro^rties  of  pepper  de^nd  upon  the  presence  of* 
acrid  remij  a  volatile  oil,  and  a  crystallisable  substance  called  /V'^ffl 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  black  and  white  pepper,) 
ing  to  Pelletier '  and  Luca  * : — 

I  *  Ann.  de  Chlm.  et  de  Phj'S.'  xv.  844.        »  Schwartra,  ♦  Pbf  rni-  Tab«fi^* 
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Black  Pepper  (Felletier)* 
Acrid  auft  resin. 
Volatile  oil. 
Piperine. 
Extractive. 
Gum. 
BaBsorin. 
Starch. 
Malic  acid. 
Tartaric  acid. 

Potash,  lime,  magiMsia,  and  salts. 
Woody  fibre. 


White  Pepper  (LnoK). 

Acrid  resin ....  16-60 

Volatile  oil.        .        .        .  1-Gl 

Kxtractive,  gum,  and  salts.  12*50 

Starch 18-50 

Albumen     ....  2*50 

Woody  fibre        .       .        .  2900 

Water  and  loss    •       .       ,  19*29 


10000 


Jn  Luca*8  analysia  the  piperine  is  prohablj  included  in  the  resin. 

The  resin  is  yery  acria,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in 
volatile  oil. 

The  volatile  oil  has  the  odour  and  taste  of  pepper.  It  boils  at 
167-5®  C.  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*864. 

P^^erine,  Ci^HigNO,,  is  a  crystallisable  substance,  the  crystals 
being  monoclinic  prisms  with  inclined  bases  ;  it  fuses  at  100°  Cf.  to  a 
pale  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  yellow  transparent 
resin.  Specific  gravity  of  fused  piperine,  1*1931  at  18^  C. ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  cold  water,  and  only  slightly  so  in  boiling  water ;  it  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  from  which  piperine  is  thrown  down  when  water  is  added ; 
ether  and  acetic  acid  also  dissolve  it,  but  the  first  is  not  so  good  a 
solvent  as  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  volatile  oils  but  not  in  alkalies. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  piperine  has  a  very  hot  taste  like  that  of 
pepper.  With  strong  sulphunc  acid  it  forms  a  blood-red  liquid ;  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  turn  it  first  greenish-yellow,  then  orange,  and 
afterwards  red. 

The  brown  resin  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
piperine,  accompanied  with  the  evolution  of  the  odour  of  bitter  almond 
oily  assumes  a  brilliant  blood-red  colour  when  treated  with  caustic 
potash,  and  when  boiled  with  this  it  yields  piperidine,  which  may  be 
distilled  over. 


STBUCTXTRE  OF  PEPPER. 

Strvuitvre  of  the  berry. — The  berry  of  the  black  pepper  plant  pos- 
ies a  structure  of  considerable  complication,  and  of  much  interest ; 
uid  aince  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  minute  organisation 
ire  cannot  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  detect  the  numerous  adultera- 
)ionB  to  which  this  article  is  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to  describe 
KHnewhat  minutely  the  tissues  which  enter  into  its  formation. 

In  a  section  of  the  berry,  two  parts  are  to  be  distinguished — ^an 

iter  and  an  inner :    the  nrst  is  black,  or  reddish-black ;   and  the 

;ond  more  or  less  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  except  in  the  centre  of  the 

\  where  it  is  frequently  soft  and  pulverulent. 

^When  a  thin  vertical  section  of  the  outer  or  cortical  part  of  the 

MX  2 
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berry  ie  examined,  bv  meana  of  the  microBCope,  it  is  Been  tn  bi  mm- 
poeed  of  MTeral  distinct  parte,  each  of  which  u  coDsdtuIed  of  me ' 
more  lajere  of  cells.    Such  a  section  is  represented  in  tig.  Ififi. 

The  eitenul  part  of  the  berry,  markea  o  in  the  follaviiig£giR<i) 
constituted  of  ceUs  of  an  sloogated  form,  placed  verticillj.  Ita 
cells  are  provided  with  a  central  cavit;  from  which  lines,  jtMi; 
minute  canals  or  channels,  radiate  toirards  the  circnrnfereiKx;  *te 
viewed  udeways,  they  appear  rather  moie  than  twice  is  long  H  Insd  ■ 

Tlf,1M. 


EKtlon  of  B  pEPPSn  BlHitv.  Bliovtim  tbe  ttenl  tif  m  sT  nik  of  vbM  At 
m-llnl  pari  \i  oamlltuwd,  uid  tlK  jnoctioD  ot  Oili  it  /  with  the  micnl  fr- 
Udd,0.    Dram  with  tb«  Oamen  loddii,  and  >nTm»i  mMiiratn^ 

and  when  seen  endways,  thev  appear  mostlv  otbI  ia  shape,  ni  ** 
little  loD^r  than  broad.  Cells  of  a  somewW  rimilar  chaiacff* 
described  in  the  report  on  '  Sugar,'  as  entering  iiit«  the  formation  dw 
epidermis  of  the  Bu|[a>«ane.  ^ 

The  cell*  next  in  order,  and  upon  which  the  prerionslr  **»*■ 
cells  rest,  are  small,  anpilar,  ai>d  dark  coloured :  they,  u  ml'  " 
radiate  cells,  are  showa  in  flg.  157. 
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The  email  angular  cells,  Just  noticed,  do  not  appear  to  sepaiate 
nadilj  from  the  cella  which  occur  immediately  beneath  them,  and  of 
which  they  are  prohablj  mere  modiiicatioiis  ;  strictly  epeakiug,  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  he  considered  aa  forming  part  of  the  layer  next  to 
be  descnbed,  and  we  have  spoken  of  them  separately  only  for  conve- 
nieDce  of  reference  and  deacription. 

The  cells  now  to  be  deacribed  are  two  or  three  times  larger  than 
those  previously  noticed,  and  very  numerous,  forming  about  half  the 
thicknesa  of  the  cortex ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  coloured,  and  the 
colour  deepens  as  the  cells  approach  the  next  layer.  The  position  of 
this  second  layer  is  pointed  out  at  b,  fig.  1C6.    The  third  layer  is  Teiy 


Lucida,  and  mugnitled  1!0  dluncten. 

thin,  and  ia  composed  of  woody  fibre,  bundles  of  spiral  vessels  of  small 
eise,  and  formed  of  single  thi«ads  (fig.  16t1,  c). 

The  junction  of  the  second  with  the  third  layer  is  pointed  out  by  a 
d&rk  line  situated  about  the  middle  of  the  cortex  (see  fig.  166,  c). 

The  fourth  layer  is  composed  of  numerous  lai^  cells,  and  it  con- 
.•titutes  the  greater  jjirt  of  the  remaining  half  of  the  cortex  (fig.  156,  d). 
'  Aa  the  cells  appro&en  the  ceutml  pirt  of  the  herrv,  they  become  much 
modified,  two  or  three  times  smaJter,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  (Sf. 
100,  e) ;  these  cells  might  be  described  as  forming  a  fifth  and  distinct 
Uyer. 

The  numerous  cells  which  form  Ijie  fourth  layer  contain  a  very 
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great  nbundance  of  oil  globules,  and  it  is  in  it  that  ths  easeoti*]  cil  ot 
the  pepper  berrj-  ia  chieflv  located  (tig.  168). 

The  cells  which  form  the  fifth  (uid  lost  tissue  which  enters  into  tk 
composition  of  the  cort«i  of  the  pepper  berrj  are  diiieible  into  two 
or  Uiree  layers ;  the  outer  ore  coloured,  and  the  inner  inniiiUT 
colourless ;  the  colourless  cells  present  a  reticulated  appearum,  fora- 
inga  tmospareut  lamioa 'which  frequeDtly  separates,  as  a  distiuct  tiss< 
(fig.  156,/). 

The  central  part  of  the  lierTj  or  seed  is  constituted  of  cells  of  kip 
uze  and  angular  shape ;  thej  ore  about  twice  as  long  as  broad,  snd 


A  ponlon  ot  tta /Ourtli  tamiito  at  UMCortei  ot  PiPPia  Behht.  dkovlnctbi 

uU  ouutalnM  Id  the  oavitin  or  U»  celti.    Dnwa  vltli  the  Cusm  Labdit, 

disposed  in  a  radiate  manner ;  in  the  outer  port  of  the  seed  ther  kt 
adherent,  hard,  and  stonelike,  while  in  the  centre  ther  are  RiadD< 
separable,  and  often  form  a.  powdei-  resembling  floor  (fig.  166,  f,  iM 
%.  150). 

When  the  pepper  berry  is  macerated  in  water  ^ir  some  boon.  lk« 
cortical  part  apparently  separatee  without  difficolty  from  the  sred 
proper;  if,  however,  we  eiaraine  the  aui&ce  of  this  ciosely,  we  ohaem 
that  it  is  of  a  reddi^  colour,  and  it  becomes  erident  that  a  portion  of 
the  cortex  is  still  adherent,  thie  consisting  of  part  of  the  fouith  Ujw. 
containing  much  of  the  oil,  and  the  fifth  Uyer. 
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It  now  becomM  apparent  that  the  terms  in  common  use, '  white 
p«pper,'  and  '  decorticatod  pepper,'  are  not  attogetber  correct,  for  the 
MTiy  is  not  entirelj  denuded  of  the  cortex,  nor  is  ita  powder  white, 
for  if  a  little  bit  of  it  be  diffused  through  water  on  a  slip  of  glass,  red- 
dish pariiclas  immediately  become  risible :  these  are  fragments  of  that 
portion  of  the  cortex  which  remains  firmly  adherent  to  the  seed  it^lf. 

When  sections  of  the  inner  part  of  the  pepper  berry  are  immersed 
in  water  for  a  short  time,  the;  assume  a  yellowish  or  canary  tint,  and 


in  of  the  antral  portion  o[  the  Pn-PIR  Bibbt,  showing  Ihs  two  Wnrti  o[ 
il£x.    Drawn  with  tbe  Csnian  Lu^i,  ud  mugnlOed 


when  examined  with  the  microscope,  the  colour  is  seen  to  be  confined 
to  certain  of  the  cells  onlv,  of  which  the  sections  are  composed ;  theee 
eella  are  rather  larger  than  the  ordina^  cells;  they  are  placed  at 
tolerably  re^lar  distaoces  from  each  other,  and  they  reflect  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  In  recent  sections  which  haTe  not  been  immersed  in 
-water,  thecellsgwhichaftemardsbecomeyeUow,  may  be  distinguished 
by  a  darker  shadinp-,  and  sometimes  by  a  faint  tint  of  colour.  The 
deepening'  of  colour  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  salts  contained 
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in  water  on  the  contents  of  these  cells,  which  differ  chemical^  fran 
those  of  the  ordinaiy  cells. 

It  is  probablv  in  these  coloured  cells  that  the  piperiue  ii  ketnd. 
Alcohol  and  njtnc  acid  deepen  the  tint  very  giBatly,  and  on  the  ipffr- 
cation  of  coacentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  d^  sections  of  tlw  fepfS 
beiTj,  they  become  of  a  reddish  hue,  the  change  of  coloor  toiit 
limited,  in  the  first  iastance,  to  the  peculiar  cells  in  question.  ThM 
results  of  the  use  of  Bulphuric  acid  are  such  as  ensue  with  fifoiM 
itself. 


Oronna  uid  unBdolUralAl  Ulack  I'epi'kh.    Drawn  with  the  Cmnwn  li-lih. 
ud  ma^Bed  lis  dlameUn. 

The  Structure  of  tlie  central  part  of  the  pepper  berTy,and  the  por- 
tion and  character  of  the  coloured  cell?,  are  shown  in  fip.  Ifi9. 

Now,  in  ground  black  pepper,  all  the  atnictures  which  wb  ban 
described  mav  be  traced  out  in  a  broken  and  fraffmenlarr  oondilii* 
(fig.  160),  but  in  white  pepper  certain  of  these  tissueeoDlTCiisi— 
viz.,  a  part  of  the  fourth  layer  of  cells,  which  contains  the' oil,  sad 
the  fifth  cellular  lamina. 

Before  the  observer  is  in  a  position  to  detect  the  adnlteratioM  rf 
pepper,  it  is  necesfsry  that  he  should  well  understand  the  appeaianw 
and  structure  of  ground  pepper,  both  black  and  whits. 
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When  black  pepper  ib  diffiified  through  water,  little  particles  of 
three  difTerent  kinds,  intermixed  with  a  line  powdeir  substance,  art 
visible  ;  some  of  these  are  black,  others  reddish,  and'the  last  white  \ 
the  black  are  fragments  of  the  outer  and  the  red  those  of  the  inner 
cortex,  while  the  white  are  the  pulverised  seed  itself.  The  white 
powder  is  formed  of  the  cells  of  the  seed,  some  united  in  twos  and  threes, 
out  the  majority  either  separated  and  entire  or  broken  into  pieces ; 
these  cells  contain  starch  granules  of  extreme  minuteness.  The  en- 
graving (fig.  160)  will  serve  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  appearances 
presented  under  the  microscope  by  ground  and  unadulterated  black 
pepper. 

In  the  black  particles  but  little  evidence  of  structure  is  in  general 
to  be  seen,  and  where  doubt  is  ente^ined  of  their  nature,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  first  be  bleached  with  chlorine,  torn  into  pieces 
with  needles,  and  then  examined  with  the  microscope. 

In  genuine  white  pepper  no  black  fragments  ought  to  be^  seen,  but 
numerous  reddish-brown  particles  are  always  present,  usually  adhe- 
rent to  the  white  cells  which  form  the  central  part  of  the  berry. 

These  white  cells,  when  separated  from  each  other,  whether  entire 
or  broken,  being  of  angular  form,  very  hard,  and  reflecting  deep 
shadows,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  particles  of  sand,  for  which 
they  would  be  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  pepper  berry. 

The  cavities  of  these  cells  are  filled  with  starch  granules  of  exceed- 
ing minuteness,  and  as  in  ground  pepper  many  of  the  cells  are 
broken  into  pieces,  some  of  the  granules  become  etfiised  ;  these  are  so 
very  small  that  they  are  generaUy  in  a  state  of  molecular  movement, 
and  they  resemble  spherules  of  oil  rather  than  starch  granules.  No 
other  starch  ^ins  exist  in  the  berry  besides  those  just  described. 

So  great  is  the  quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  seed  or  central 
part  of  the  berry,  that  the  cells  when  touched  with  a  solution  of  iodine 
become  deep  blue ;  the  yellow  cells  being  affected  in  the  same  manner, 
but  more  tardily  and  to  a  le&s  extent. 


THE  ADT7LTEBATI017S  OF  PEPFEB. 

Pepper  used  formerly  to  be  subject  to  very  great  and  scandalous 
adulterations,  and  this  although  it  is  one  of  the  few  articles  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Excise. 


Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

Oi  forty^hree  samples  of  black  and  white  pepper  examined  in 
1861,  we  found  nearly  cne-halfto  be  adulterated. 

The  substances  detected  were  Unseed  meal,  mustard  husk,  wheat 
flour f  pea  Jlour,  sago,  rice  flour,  and  pepper-dust.    To  this  list  must 
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now  be  added  tooody  fbtt^  recently  met  with  by  oonelTes  and  also  by 
the  Excise. 

Pepper  duat,  II.P.D.  or  P.D.,  consists  either  of  the  sweepings  of 
the  warehouses,  or  else  of  an  article  made  up  in  imitation  of  gioiud 
pepper,  and  expressly  used  for  the  adulteration  of  that  article. 

Mr.  George  Phillips,  of  the  Excise,  gave  the  following  endsnoe 
before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration,  respecting  the  adultendon  of 
pepper : — 

'  The  number  of  samples  examined  in  neaily  twelve  years  vras  1,116^ 
of  which  676  were  found  to  be  adulterated.  We  have  found  rire, 
tago,  potato  starch,  linseed  meal,  ckUis,  husks  of  red  and  viiU 
mustard,  wheat  bran  and  Jhvr,  and  ground  ffifpsum  or  cmtallind 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  stock  material  for  adidterating  pepper  is  ikt 
husks  of  red  and  white  mustard  seeds  and  linseed  mea^  warmed  up 
with  chilis.* 

Of  100«lbe.  of  an  article  seized  in '1852  at  Chelmsford  as  pepper, 
v^  2  lbs.  only  consisted  of  pepper,  the  rest  being  husks  of  mnstavi 
chilis,  and  rice.  lUipe  seed  nas  also  been  found  in  pepper.  Mr.  Gar, 
irom  whose  evidence  we  have  before  quoted,  states  that  white  pem 
^  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  bone  dust,  conmionly  called  icory  M^ 
He  also  g^ave  the  following  receipt  for  P.D. : — *  It  is  manufactured  frm 
rape  or  linseed  cake,  mustard  husks,  and  Cayenne  pepper/ 

Many  years  since  it  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  artificial  pepper 
wrns\  instances  of  their  occurrence  are  mentioned  in  Thontfoei 
^  Annals  of  Chemistry,*  and  also  by  Accum,  in  the  second  editioQ  d 
his  celebrated  work,  *  Death  in  the  Pot.' 

Accum  writes : — ^  I  have  examined  large  packages  of  both  Uses 
and  white  pepper  by  order  of  the  Excise,  and  have  found  them  ^ 
contain  about  16  per  cent,  of  this  artificial  compound.  This  spoiM 
pepper  is  made  of  oil-cake,  the  residue  of  the  hnseed  from  whicii  tk 
oil  has  been  pressed,  common  clay,  and  a  portion  of  Cayenne  pepp^f. 
formed  into  a  mass,  and  granulated  by  belog  first  pressed  throo^  • 
sieve,  and  then  rolled  in  a  cask.' 

The  case  of  pepper  used  to  afford  a  lamentable  instaaee  of  t^ 
inefiiciency  of  the  Excise  in  checking  adulteration. 


The  presence  of  Mineral  Matter  in  Pepper, 

A  short  time  a^  we  received  for  analysis  a  sample  of  pP?^ 
which  had  formed  the  subject  of  a  prosecution  under  the  kite  Adohr- 
ration  Act.  This  was  found  to  yield  an  ash  amoimting  to  10"4o  ptf 
cent.,  which  on  examination  with  the  magnet,  was  a»;«rtaiiidd  v 
contain  magnetic  particles  of  oxide  of  iron  and  to  furnish  ao  W 
than  3'95  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  si* 
sample  of  pepper  led  us  to  make  other  analyses  of  pepper  in  order  tisi 
we  might  oe  in  the  position  to  form  a  correct  opimon  as  to  the  sK^' 
cance  of  the  details  a^x)ve  recorded. 
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VariouB  samples  of  pepper,  including  the  whole  hemes  of  white 
and  hlack  ground  pepnere^  were  suhjected  to  examination,  with  the 
results  shown  in  the  following  tahles : — 


Description  of 

Ash,  whether  mag- 

Fepper. 

Total  Ash. 

8uid. 

netic  or  not. 

1  Whole  wUte 

1-78 

0-70 

Non-magnetic. 

2           ,, 

0-90 

0-17 

» 

3            n 

1-08 

0-20 

r* 

4           ,, 

1-14 

0-26 

»» 

5           „ 

0-94 

018 

*> 

6              n 

1-56 

0-24 

»t 

7           „ 

l-o6 

0-lC 

^      .    .     »» 

8  Whole  black 

4-03 

0-23 

Slightly  magnetic. 

9               n 

4*83 

0-29 

r» 

10           „ 

3-90 

0-17 

n 

11           » 

4-61 

0-12 

n 

12           „ 

4-01 

0-11 

»> 

13           » 

8-67 

0-18 

» 

14  Ground  white 

203 

0-37 

» 

15           „ 

1-18 

0-20 

n 

16 

17            „ 

0-50 
2-13 

013 
0-50 

n 

18  Ground  black 

9-96 

4-85 

Strongly  magnetic. 

19 

11-60 

4-95 

» 

AC                n 

20            „ 

9-65 

8-25 

Slightly  nmgnetic. 

21            „ 

9-80 

6-15 

jy 

22            „ 

6-96 

1-95 

»i 

23            „ 

7-56 

300 

W 

24            „ 

7-63 

2-07 

fi 

25            ,, 

9-76 

8-83 

V 

So                            M 

6-64 

1-46 

» 

27 

9-20 

2-67 

t» 

28            •• 

6*46 

2-17 

Strongly  ma^etic. 

29             „ 

8-50 

1-13 

Slightly  magnetic. 

30               n 

9-37 

3-91 

»> 

81             ,1 

6-86 

2-41 

n 

82             •• 

7-06 

8-21 

It 

33 

9-93 

4-30 

Decidedly  magnetic. 

The  foregoing  results  may  he  summarised  as  follows : — 


Description  of 
Pepper. 


Wliite  whole  pepper 
Slack  n 

White  gronnd  pepper 
Bliick  pepper  . 


Ayerage 

Average 

Ash. 

From 

To 

of  Band. 

From 

To 

1-26 

0-90 

1-73 

0-27 

013 

0-70 

4-26 

8-67 

4-61 

018 

0-11 

0-27 

1-46 

0-60 

218 

0-30 

0-13 

0-50 

7-92 

8-60 

11-60 

8*13 

113 

4-95 
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The  general  conclusion  deducible  from  the  foregoing  BialjBBi  is 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  black  peppers  sold  in  shops  eontaia  a 
considerable  admixture  of  earthy  matter,  composed  to  a  large  ertent  of 
silica.  This  quantity  is  far  in  excess,  as  will  be  seen  from  theaoaljni, 
of  anything  which  the  whole  black  berries  afford. 

We  have  now  to  enquire — ^In  what  manner  is  the  presenee  of  this 
earthy  matter,  and  of  the  magnetic  particles,  to  be  explained  ?  la  it 
accidental  or  intentional  ? 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  some  of  the  whole  black  peppen 
tend  to  show  that  an  appreciable  amount  of  silica  may  be  present  in 
ground  black  pepper,  derived  from  the  cortex,  and  hence  it  mar  lie 
inferred  that  it  the  original  whole  pepper  be  of  a  dustv  kind,  or  if  it 
be  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  bag  or  sack,  it  is  poesible  to  concetTe 
that  the  quantities  we  have  detected  may  thift  be  accounted  ftnr.  i>ti]l, 
this  large  amount  of  foreign  matter  has  no  right  to  be  present,  and  it 
would  be  a  very  easy  and  simple  thing  to  free  the  berries  before  ther 
are  ground  from  nearly  the  whole  of  this  dust.  The  few  magnetic  par- 
ticles discovered  would  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  surrounding  soC. 

The  presence  of  this  dirt  is  due  simply  to  want  of  care  and  clesa- 
liness  in  the  drying  of  the  berries,  and  its  presence  should  be  stroufHy 
condemned.  We  would  say  that  not  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  extxi- 
neous  mineral  matter  should  be  allowed  to  be  present  in  pepper,  aid 
that  any  quantity  beyond  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  aduitnatioc. 
However  dusty  the  pepper  may  be  when  bought  by  our  own  deakis 
they  might,  where  they  are  so  disposed,  very  readily  free  it  from  neazij 
every  particle  of  extraneous  matter  before  it  is  ground* 

THE  DEXECTIOK  OF  THE  ADT7LTBRATI05S  OP  PKPFES. 

The  whole  of  the  adulterations  of  pepper  mentioned,  except  tlisl 
with  the  husk  of  pepper,  are  only  to  be  detected  in  a  certain  ana  aac»*- 
factory  manner  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

The  characters  of  the  starch  granules  of  wheat,  rice,  and  potato, 
have  already  been  described  and  figured ;  those  of  wheat  at  p^  2^^^ 
those  of  rice  at  p.  808,  of  potato  flour  at  p.  S71,  and  of  sago  at  p.  S^- 

The  structure  of  mustard  and  rape  seed,  and  of  Oiy^nn^,  will  be^Ma^ 
described  and  figured  under  the  heads  of  'Mustard*  and  'Cajeaw:' 
the  method  of  detecting  sulphate  of  lime  is  given  at  p.  144. 

It  then  only  remains  for  us  to  describe  the  structure  and  appec- 
ances  of  linseed  meal  and  of  pea  flour, 

Stmcture  of  Linseed  Meal. 

Linseed  possesses  a  very  beautiful  structure  :  four  coats  or  tocir^ 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  covering  of  the  seed,  and  Rqauv 
description. 

The  014^^  coat  gives  the  polish  to.  the  seed,  and  is  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  large  and  colourless  cells,  of  an  hexagonal  form. 


FEFPEB   ASD   ITS   AOOLTEtUTIONa. 

It  is  in  the  cells  Thich  form  tkie  tunic  that  the  m 
linseed  yields  ao  ahuDdantly,  on  infiuiou,  ia  contained. 


The  MCOtuJCoatcoDsiatsof  B  single  layer  of  cells  enclosing  granular 
■'--  ■  theyareof  a  rounded  foim,  and  hare  thick  nails. 
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The  Mrd  membrane  is  compoeed  of  narrow  elongated  eeUs,  or 
rather  fibres,  some  being  longitudinal  and  others  transverse ;  tiiesesiu 
it  a  striated  and  vei^  characteristic  appearance ;  being^firm  and  strong, 
it  forms  the  protecting  tonic  of  the  seed. 

The  fourth  membrane  is  made  up  of  anguhir  cells,  many  of  iHud 
are  more  or  less  square,  enclosing  masses  of  colouring  matter,  probsblT 
of  a  resinous  character,  and  which  readily  iall  out  of  the  cells,  as  lepe- 
sented  in  the  figure. 

The  mbttance  of  the  seed  consists  of  cells,  in  the  cayities  or  me^ 
formed  by  which  tne  oil  and  starch  granules  are  enclosed  (fig.  161). 

The  oil  is  contained  principally  in  the  outer  or  more  superficial  ceCi 
in  the  form  of  brilliant  and  pearl-like  minute  drops  or  spherules. 

The  starch  granules  are  most  abundant  in  tiie  mterior  of  thegrtia; 
they  are  angular,  minute,  and  two  or  three  times  larger  than  tfaoso  of 
the  peppercorn. 

The  whole  of  the  structures  above  described  may  be  satis&ctorilj 
detected,  by  a  little  patient  investigation,  in  the  linseed  reduced  xs 
powder  or  meal .  The  parts,  however,  most  frequentlv  and  deariy  sen. 
are  fragments  of  the  fibrous  coat,  and  little  masaes  o/the  seed,  fromtk 
edges  of  which,  portions  of  the  cellulose  forming  the  tnuuparent  cefls 
project,  in  a  radiate  and  very  characteristic  manner. 

Structure  of  pea  Jlowr, — rea  flour  resembles  venr  doeely  bean  floir, 
already  described  and  figured  under  the  article  *  ^read.*  The  ckiei 
difference  consists  in  the  size  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  which  are  mock 
smaller  in  pea  than  in  bean  flour. 

On  the  detection  of  pepper  husks, — The  presence  of  an  undue  qusi- 
tity  of  pe]^per  husks  in  black  pepper  may  be  suspected  by  the  appeaniKt 
of  the  article,  its  dark  colour,  and  the  quantity  of  husk  visiUe  to  tbi 
naked  eye. 

It  is  not  often  that  such  an  analysis  is  necessary. 

Chi  the  detection  of  factitious  pepper  berries. — Tne  suspected  pepper 
should  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  water,  when,  should  it  contain  arti- 
ficial peppercorns,  these  will  become  disintegrated  and  fall  to  pecM. 
Their  composition  is  to  be  ascertained  partly  by  chemical  analysis  aa' 
partly  by  microscopical  examination.  Pepper  is  now  so  cheap,  hov^ 
ever,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  any  instance  ot  this  adulteration  will  enr 
again  be  met  with. 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  sulphate  oflitne  and  bone  duti  have 
already  been  described  elsewhere. 


r 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

CAYENNE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  sabetance^,  inclnding  those  used  for  colouring. 

Catknite  Pepper  consists  of  the  pods  or  seed  vessels,  ground  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  of  different  species  of  Capsicum,  but  principally  of 
C  annuum,  C.  haocntum,  and  C,  frntescenB ;  the  latter  species,  being 
stronger  and  better  ^voured,  yields  the  best  description  of  Cayenne 
pepper. 

The  genus  Capsicum  belongs  to  the  SdUmaceee  or  Nightshade  &mily, 
which  fJso  includes  the  potato  plant. 

C€qmcum  annuum  is  a  native  of  America,  but  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  and  East  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  greenhouses  in  England 
and  other  European  countries. 

It  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant,  and,  according  to  M'Culloch, 
'one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  plants  found  in  tropical 
cHmatee,  growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  dry  soils,  however  inoiffe- 
rent.'  In  this  country  it  flowers  in  July,  and  ripens  its  pods  in 
October ;  when  immature,  the  berries  are  green,  ana  only  gradually 
become  red  as  they  grow  ripe ;  they  are  used  both  in  the  efreen  and 
red  states,  and  in  the  undried  and  dried  conditions;  in  tue  recent 
state  they  are  employed  for  pickling ;  when  dried  they  are  used  in 
medicine ;  and,  reduced  to  powder,  they  constitute  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  dried  berries  ordinarily  sold  as  chillies  are  of  this  species ;  in 
thia  condition  they  are  more  or  less  shrivelled,  oblong,  broad  at  the 
distal  extremity,  the  calyx  and  stalk  being  usually  adherent  to  the 
Vroad  end.  Tliey  vary  very  much  in  size  and  form ;  the  largest  are 
two  or  three  inches  long,  and  at  the  base  are  an  inch  or  more  wide  \ 
ihmj  are  distinguished,  according  to  their  size  and  shape,  into  long- 
podded,  short-podded,  and  heart-shaped. 

The  pods  of  this  capsicum  are  hot  and  pungent,  but  they  have  no 
aroma. 

The  pods  of  Capsicum  frvtescens  constitute  what  is  known  aa  Guinea 
or  Bird  pepper j  and  when  ground  they  furnish  the  best  description  of 
Cayenne  pepper.  They  are  small,  scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  a  line 
or  two  broad,  and  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour.  Each  ber^  encloses 
usually  about  a  dozen  flattened,  reniform  seeds. 
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The  podfl  are  hotter  and  more  fierj  than  thoee  of  C 
are  likewise  to  some  extent  aromatic. 

The  other  species  of  Capsicum  have  been  deoaaiiiiatody 
form  of  the  firuit,  Cherry  ckUly  or  Cherry 
and  Bettpqjper,  or  Ctqmcum  grosmm. 

Composition  of  Cay^ 

The  composition  of  capsicum  beniee  is  shown  in  the  £oUowi^p 
analyses  made  in  the  years  1816  and  1817 : — 

BuehoU*M  amafyns. 

(1816.) 

Acrid  soft  resin  (agmcin) 4^ 

Wax 7-6 

Bitter  aroroaticextractiTB ^ 

Extractiye  with  some  gum 21  "0 

Gum 9^ 

Albaminoos  matter 3-i 

Woody  fibre 28H) 

Water 1^0 

Loss 64 

Fruit  of  Capneum  ttnnuvm,  without  seeds         .      IO(H> 

Sraetmnofs  analysU. 

(1817.) 

Acrid  oil           ...                ....  1 9 

Wax  vith  red  colouring  matter      ....  0-9 

Brownish  f»tarchy  matter 90 

Peculiar  gum $-0 

Animaliped  matter SH) 

Woody  fibre 67*8 

Salts :  citrate  of  pota»h  6*01 

PboephatA  of  potash,  and     > 94 

Chloride  of  potassium     8*4  J  

¥rnit  of  Capsicum  anmmmm       ....  lOOil 


Of  capsicin,  the  active  principle  of  Cayenne,  Perein  pvm  ^ 
following  account : — 

*  Obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  in  ether,  and  en^ 
rating  the  ethereal  solution.  It  is  a  thick  liquid,  of  a  yisDowiab-iei 
or  reddish-brown  colour,  which  becomes  yery  fluid  when  heated,  uA 
at  a  higher  temperature  is  dissipated  in  fumes.  Half  a  snin  of  ^ 
Yolatilised  in  a  large  room  causes  aU  who  inspire  the  air  of  the  fn<^ 
to  cough  and  sneeze.  By  exposure  to  air  and  light  it  solidifies ;  it  * 
decolorised  by  chlorine ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  r^'^^* 
but  very  much  so  in  alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the 
alkalies ;  with  baryta  it  forms  a  solid  acrid  combination.* 
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Structure  of  the  CapiicuTn  Berry  or  Frwt. 

Each  capeicum  lieiT}'  is  made  up  of  three  parts — an  outer  akin  or 
ejMdenniB,  pareDchynia,  and  seeds. 

The  fpidenait  consists  of  flattened  cells,  tortuous  and  angular  in 
form.  Viewed  on  the  outer  or  upper  siurtitce,  the  borders  of  the  cells 
are  Been  to  be  well  deSned  -,  thej  are  often  fouc-^ded ;  the  walls  are 
thick,  beaded  here  and  there,  the  beading  of  one  cell  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  conripuous  cells;  lastly,  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  cells 
are  sometiines  faintly  indicated. 


BpmxBids  ot  OipncuH,  oacac  kud  Inner  taxtaoe*.  ICignilli 

Viewed  on  the  inner  surface  lie  cells  appear  less  angular,  but  more 
tortuous,  the  walls  broader,  and  much  more  beaded  (tig.  1Q2). 

When  fragments  of  the  epidermis  are  seen  immersed  in  water, 
oamerous  oi!  globules  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  orange-red  colour  are 
visible ;  some  of  these  are  imbedded  in  the  cavities  of  the  celts,  but 
ti»£  majorit;  float  freely  in  the  surrounding  water  (fig.  162). 

In  figures  163  and  164  the  general  appearence  presented  by  the 
nndenuis  on  a  more  superficial  esamination  is  exhibited,  the  minute 
details  being  omitted. 

The  partnehj/ma,  which  unites  the  seeds  with  each  other,  and  the 
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whole  with  the  epidermis  and  peduncle,  is  lilcewise  compoeed  of(^: 
they  are  of  n  rounded  or  oval  form,  the  parieles  are  tnin,  and  thai 
caTities  usually  contain  a  veiy  lar^e  quautitj  of  oil,  in  the  foim  at 
itmumerable  dropkts,  tnany  of  considerable  size,  BDd  which  impul  to 
tliis  object,  liewed  under  the  microacope,  a  very  beantifu]  apptannce 
(fig.  165). 

FifF.  166  represents  a  mction  of  the  cortical  porbon  of  the  pod. 

In  the  terd,  two  parts — the  coTering  of  the  seed  aod  the  seed  ixmH 
— T^uire  to  be  descnbed. 

The  covering'  of  the  seed  poesesaee  a  very  peculiar  tt 

Fig.  m». 


A  IngmcDt  of  Uie  ipidtrmli  al  the  CiTSKCU  Bu;uy,  Tteval  on  ill  anirr  nrfaA 

it  is  difficult  fully  to  understuDd,  and  therefore  not  eas\'  to  devcnkr 
accurately.  It  ia'of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  comiiieraNe  Unek- 
ness.  Viewed  under  the  microecope,  its  outer  snrf^e  nrtsmts  a  cel- 
lular texture,  the  martrins  of  wWt  appear  to  be  the  celb  bpiur  tkii'i 
and  tortuous,  and  the  cavities  dark  ana  depressed,  as  thouirh  tbey  wrf 
rathpr  apertures  than  the  hollow  interiors  of  the  cells, 

Verticftl  Beclions  of  this  corerinp  present  a  verv  sineular  ■pp'*'' 
ance.  In  this  \iew  it  appears  as  Ihoutrh  composodofa  number  of  t«nb- 
like  processes,  havinjip  a  somewhat  radiate  diepoBition,  nith  intertal^ 
between  each  procesa,  the  points  or  summila  of  the  teeth  e^ndine  i= 
Tsry  miuule  hook-like  spines,  the  points  of  these  being  lost  in  a  llu^ 
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membmne  forming  the  eiieruLl  covering  of  the  seed.  It  appeafs  th&t 
these  tooth-like  procesaex  really  consist  of  the  thickened  walls  of  cod- 
Cigumta  cslla  (fig.  167J ;  that  this  is  really  so  is  evideot  from  an  ex- 
amination of  ihe  upper  uf  the  two  sketches  on  the  left  of  tlia  figure ; 
these  cells  are  beat  developed  at  the  extremity  of  the  seed. 

The  eeed  proper  consists  of  minute  angular  cells,  having  thick  and 
colourless  parietea ;  their  cavities  are  filled  with  moleculee  and  glo- 


lUrrmU  ol  the  Cai^cvu  Bebut,  Tlemed  oa  its  Inner  tartsa. 


TSE  ABULTBRATIONB  OF  CATENHE. 


Cayenne  is  subjected  to  even  more  eitensive  adulteration  than 
ordinary  pepper. 

Sfmilli  of  the  Eiamwititm  of  Simplei. 

Of  ttcen/ij'dgJit  samples  of  Cayenne  submitted  (o  microscopical 
and  chemical  examination,  no  less  than  ticenty-fouT  tvere  adulterated, 
and  four  only  Kere  getatine. 

Tii3enty~U€o  contained  mineral  colouring  malfers. 

In  thirteen  cases  this  consisted  of  red  lead,  which  was  present  in 
some  of  the  samples  in  very  considerable  quantities,  while  in  tlie  re- 
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mamiug  aeTeu  samples  it  was  some  red  ferrugisouB  euUi,  fWia 
red  or  red  ochre. 

Vemiilion,  or  tiUphuret  of  merciuy,  tcm  present  in  one  of  Ht 
Cayennes, 

5trof  the  Cayennea  conabted  of  a  mixture  at  ground  rKt,tanitnc. 
and  Cayetme,  coloured  with  either  red  had,  Venetian  rtd,  or  oArt. 

Six  of  the  Cayennes  contained  large  quantitiea  of  tail,  sometiiw 
alone,  but  mostlj  combined  with  rice  and  the  red  earth*  oi  rtdtial 


«pinl  raaeli  uid  vmdj  Sbn.    b,  tbc  pamuhnma  nnoaiiiiiig  Chntnk 

One  of  the  samples  was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of  ^ 
htuk  of  white  tnuMtard  teed. 

Lastly,  two  wet«  adulterated  with  rice,  and  were  coloured  in  < 
tion,  the  one  with  red  lead,  and  the  other  with  a  red  /trr^jw*' 

The  object  of  the  use  of  red  lead  and  other  red  colouriiur  nt 
is  twofold :  fint,  to  conceal  other  adulterationa,  and,  secono,  to  f- 
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•erra  the  colonr  of  the  Cayenne,  as,  when  eipoEed  to  the  liffht  foi'  any 
time,  it  UBnally  loses  part  of  Ihe  brifl;ht-rea  colour  which  it  at  first 
poeeeeeee,  and  therefore  it  hecomes  deteriorated  in  the  eyei  of  the 
puichaeer.  The  led  lead,  Ac.,  added  does  not,  of  couree, prf«erw  the 
colour  of  the  Cayenne,  but  simply  euppliea  the  place  of  that  which  it 
loses  in  consequence  of  enposure. 

Salt  is  employed  for  the  esme  purpose.    This  subetance  has  a  re- 
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in&rbable  effect  in  bringing  out  the  colour  of  the  Cayenne.  It  is, 
bowever,  also  tised  to  increase  ite  weight. 

The  adulteration  of  Cayenne  with  such  substances  as  red  lead  and 
mercun-  is,  doubtless,  highly  prejudicial  to  health  ;  it  has  been  stated 
thait  colic  and  paniljBis  have  both  been  produced  by  the  use  of  Caj'enne 
containing  red  lead. 

The  salts  of  lead  and  mercury  are  characterised  by  the  circnm- 
ctance   that  they  are  apt   to  accumulate   in   the    syst^,  and  so   to 
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pioduce  Bymptoma  of  &  very  Heriona  oature.  Thua,  no  matter  ko" 
anall  ibe  qUAntity  of  merearv  or  lead  introduced  each  daj,  tile  natBs 
in  the  end  ibbIowIj  and  insidiously  brought  under  the  influence  of  tber 

Sisona,  and  thus  becomes  eerioualy  anected.     The  quauLJtr  of  iti 
d  introduced  into  the  aystem  in  adulterated  Cajenne  ia,  Loveivr, 
by  no  mean*  mctnuiderable. 

A  case  of  lead  poisoning  ariging  from  the  coosumption  of  Cavenw 
adulterated  with  red  lead  ia  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.'Pott- 


gate  heforo  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1853;  tit 
case  was  received  into  University  Colltye  Hospital.  The  man  »»i^  s 
the  habit  of  conBoming  large  quftntitiee  of  Cayenne,  which,  on  ba^ 
tested,  was  found  to  contain  lead.  ,        , 

The  article  known  as  eotvbU  Coifenne,  Mr,  Scanlan  stated  betw 
the  same  Parliamentary  Commitlee,  to  have  the  following  eaapy 
Ution : — '  It  containa  both  copper  and  vermilion ;  the  eop|i|S  is  •^ 
dentally  introduced  into  it  from  the  mode  of  preparation— it  i«  *"kw 
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from  a  copper  still.  They  make  a  sort  of  tincture  of  the  Cayenne 
pepper ;  ana  then  filter  and  pour  it  upon  a  quantity  of  salt  in  a  copper 
still — ^it  there  takes  up  a  little  copper ;  and  then  tfiis  salt  is  dried  and 
mixed  with  vermilion  and  rose-pink.*  The  pioportion  of  yermilion 
added  is  about  six  drachms  to  three  pounds  of  salt. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulteratume  of  Cayenne. 

The  adulterations  of  Cayenne  with  ricejiour,  turmeric,  and  mustard 
hvskf  are  determined  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  the  structure  of 
these  articles  has  already  been  described  and  their  noicroscopical 
characters  represented. 

For  the  detection  of  the  other  adulterations  of  Cayenne^  recourse 
must  be  had  to  chemistry.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  red  earths  may 
indeed  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  microscope,  by  viewing  under 
that  instrument  a  portion  of  the  Cayenne,  when  the  red  earthy  par- 
ticles may  be  plainly  discerned.  To  determine  their  composition,  how- 
ever, chemistry  must  be  appealed  to. 

The  method  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  red  ferruginous  earths, 
and  for  their  quantitative  determination,  will  be  found  described  at 
pp.  Ill  and  190,  and  that  for  salt  under  the  head  of  'Water,'  pp.  83 
and  86.  AVe  have,  then,  now  to  describe  more  particularly  the  pro- 
cesses to  be  followed  for  the  detection  of  lead  and  mercury. 

On  the  detection  of  lead, — The  presence  of  lead  in  Cayenne  may  be 
determined  by  simply  shaking  up  half  a  drachm  or  so  of  the  Cayenne 
in  water,  ana  adding  a  few  mrops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium ;  if  lead 
be  present,  the  liquid  will  become  more  or  less  dark  or  black,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  the  metal. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  iron  s^ves  a  greemsh-ldack  pre- 
cipitate with  the  above-named  reagent ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  safe  to 
trust  to  the  appearance  presented  on  the  addition  of  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  to  water  containing  Cayenne. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  in  all  cases  to  proceed  as  follows : — ^Incine- 
rate  10  grammes  of  Cayenne  previously  dried  on  a  water-bath  in  a 
porcelain  basin ;  treat  the  ash  with  about  5  cc.  of  strong  nitric  acid ; 
neat  nearly  to  dryness,  so  that  part  of  the  acid  may  become  dissipated ; 
dilute  with  distilled  water,  filter,  and  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed 
urith  water  containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  and 
then  boiled  with  a  litue  strong  nitric  acid.  To  the  liquid  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added,  and  it  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the 
-water-bath.  The  residue  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  precipitate^ 
consisting  of  sulphate,  of  lead  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  incinerated  in  a  porcelain  cm- 
eible  and  weighed. 

The  solution  of  the  ash  of  Cayenne  in  nitric  acid  may  be  tested 
qualitatively  &r  lead  by  rendering  it  alkaline  by  means  of  ammonia. 
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adding  then  acetic  acid  in  excess  and  testing  vitb  a  drop  of  «  mhtioi 
of  neutral  chromate  of  potash.  A  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  chnv 
mate  of  lead  will  be  thrown  down  if  lead  be  present. 

On  tAe  detectum  of  bitiUphiir^  of  raarcury. — As  ma-ntry  nUiiiM 


CateMki,  idDltcnlcd  with,  a  a.  red  tend . 
d  d,  hnak  and  Hed  of  fotfnnt  modi  lofntfid  w\ 
•  /ui^iii,  to  tha  kUKkg  of  wUcli  tUmiiged  en 


H  It  Ts;  ntiitct. 


at  a  red  heat,  we  cannot  proceed  in  the  analjus  by  incinenlica :  ik 
Bolvent  must  be  added  to  the  Cajenne  direct— this  being  aqni  legi^  ■ 
uixture  of  nitric  and  hTdroch lone  acids,  in  the  proportianaof  onepBri 
of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  acid. 

About  G  cc.  of  the  acid  should  be  added  to  3  grammes  afO*)*"** 
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and  boiled  with  it  for  an  hour  or  so ;  a  small  quantity  of  distilled 
water  is  then  to  be  added ;  the  mixture  filtered  and  the  filtrate  evapo- 
rated nearly  to  diyness ;  a  little  water  must  then  again  be  added^  and 
the  solution  tested. 

The  tests  employed  are  liquor  potassse  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  former  s^ves  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  the  latter  either  a  yellow 
or  more  commonly  a  beautiful  scarlet-coloured  precipitate  of  biniodide 
of  mercury*  The  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  added  in 
very  minute  quantity,  as  the  iodide  or  biniodide  is  readily  and  almost 
instantly  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  this  reagent ;  and  it  should  be  known 
that  veiT  often,  when  the  colour  of  the  precipitate  is  yellow  rather 
than  red,  after  standing  an  hour  or  two  it  will  frequently  change  to 
the  characteristic  scarlet  hue. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  the  mercury  in  Cayenne,  the  solution 
in  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  means  of  siuphiuretted  hydrogen  -,  the 
precipitate  is  exhausted  with  a  solution  of  siuphite  of  soda,  to  remove 
any  free  sulphur  which  may  have  been  throwu  down,  collected  on  a 
weighed  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXin. 
SPICES  AND   THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTEKATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  sabstance  not  acknowledged  in  the 
under  Which  they  are  sold,  including  the  admixture  of  ca&da  with  ciringaflE  vr 
its  substitution  for  the  latter  spice. 

We  now  come  to  the  coiisideration  of  the  important  subject  of  Sptw 
and  their  Adulterations. 

The  spices,  of  the  adulteration  of  which  we  are  about  to  twi. 
are  Ginger y  Cmnamon,  Ccusiay  Nutmeffs,  Mace,  Clove»^  and  Al^Kt  or 
Pimento. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  many  spices  are  sold  in  the  stata  i 
powder,  most  of  them  bearing  a  high  price,  and  that  they  are  neady 
all  subject  to  a  duty,  which  in  some  cases  is  considerable,  it  mi^  ^ 
supposed  that  they  would  be  particularly  subject  to  adulteratioirL 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  little  attention  has  been  bestow^ 
upon  this  subject  by  writers  on  the  sophistication  of  food,  or  erei  ^ 
the  Excise  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  xeTenne  (kk 
all  frauds  resulting  from  the  adidteration  of  duty-paying  articles- 

GINGEB  Ain>  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  ginger  plant,  Zinziber  officinale,  belong  to  the  yerr 
natural  order,  Ztnziberacea,  firom  which  turmeric,  East  India 
root,  and  some  other  productions,  are  obtained. 

Ginger  grows  ana  is  cultivated  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  stem  reaches  generally  three  or  four  feet  in  h^ht,  and  b  ze- 
newed  yearly ;  while  the  root,  which  is  the  part  known  as  ginev- 
botanicaliy  termed  a  rhizome,  is  biennial. 

The  roots,  or  rhizomes,  are  dupr  up  when  about  a  Tear  oid ;  is 
Jamaica  this  occurs  in  January  or  February,  and  after  tlie  stasia  sie 
withered.  They  are  well  washed,  freed  from  dirt,  and  in  some  ci«a 
especially  with  the  better  kinds,  the  epidermis  or  outer  coat  is  stQpp«! 
on ;  and  hence  the  division  of  ginger  into  white  (scraped  or  aneosttii^ 
and  into  black  (unscraped  or  coated). 

In  estimating  the  quality  of  ginger,  a  variety  of  particaha  bate 
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to  be  taken  into  conisideration — as  whether  the  rhizomes  are  coated  or 
uncoated;  their  form^  colour,  and  consistence. 

The  rhizomes  of  ginger  of  ffood  quality  have  no  epidermis,  are  plump, 
of  a  -whitish  or  faint  straw-colour,  soft  and  mealy  in  texture,  with  a 
short  fracture,  exhibiting  a  reddish,  resinous  zone  round  the  circum- 
ference ;  the  taste  should  be  hot,  biting,  but  aromatic. 

The  rhizomes  of  ginger  of  inferior  quality  are  frequently  coated 
with  the  epidermis,  are  less  full  and  plump,  often  contracted  and 
shriTelled ;  of  darker  colour,  being  of  a  brownish-yellow ;  of  harder 
texture,  termed  y^tWy ;  and  more  fibrous ;  while  the  taste  is  inferior, 
and  less  aromatic. 

Compogition  of  Ginger, 
Ginger  was  analysed  by  Bucholz    in  1817,  and  by  Morin   in 


1823. 


Bucholz* s  artalyM. 


Pale  yellow  volatile  oil.     . 
Aromatic,  acrid,  soft  resin. 
Extractive  soluble  in  alcohol    . 
Adduloua  and  acrid  extractive 

insoluble  in  alcohcl 

Gom 

Starch,  analogous  to  baesorin    . 
Apotheme,  extracted  by  potash 

(ulmin?)        .        .        .        . 

Baasoiin 

Woody  fibre      .... 
Water 


1-66 
8-60 
0-66 

10-60 
12-05 
19-75 

26-00 
8-30 
8-00 

11-90 


10-2-31 


MorifC$  analysis. 

Volatile  oil. 

Acrid  soft  resin. 

Resin  insoluble  in  ether  and  oil. 

Gum. 

Starch. 

Woody  fibre. 

Vegeto-animal  matter. 

Osiiiazoma. 

Acetic  acid,  acetate  of  potash,  sulphur. 

The  ashes  contained  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  po- 
tassium, phosphate  of  lime,  alumina, 
silver,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  pian- 
gane^e. 


The  volatile  oil  is  pale  yellow,  very  fluid,  lighter  than  water; 
odour  resembling  that  of  ginger,  taste  at  first  mild,  afterwards  hot  and 
acrid. 

Soft  resin,  obtained  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of  ginger, 
first  in  water,  then  in  ether ;  it  possesses  an  aromatic  odour,  and  a 
burning  aromatic  taste.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
turpentine. 

Structure  of  Ginger, 

Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  rhizome  of  ginger  is  found  to 
present  a  well-marked  and  characteristic  structure. 

The  outer  coat  or  epidermis  consists  of  several  layers  of  large,  angu- 
lar, transparent  cells  of  a  brownish  colour,  adhering  firmly  together, 
forming  a  distinct  membrane,  and,  when  macerated  in  water,  becoming 
soft  and  somewhat  gelatinous  (fig.  169). 

Lying  upon  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane,  and  scattered 
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irregularly  over  it,  are  p:eiierallv  to  be  detected  oil  gtobalee  of  wiav 
iiizes,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  as  well  as  a  few  cells,  identietl  ia 
structure  and  tint  with  those  of  turmeric. 

In  the  substance  of  the  rhizome  itself  several  stiucturM  have  to  he 
described. 

It  consists  principallv  of  cells  having  delicate  transpuent  valla 
ininatetj  punctuated,  and  adhering  together  so  us  to  form  «  conmeted 

Fig.  m. 


AportloDOflhefjiiil(™i*joft]nrUMnieotGD"aaii.thoiiriiieOje«aof«)ik* 


tissue.  These  cells  contiun  io  their  cavities  starch  corpuBckc/vbd 
are  veiy  abiindaut,  and  many  of  which,  as  the  cell  ™ls  are  tteif 
broken,  are  seen  in  most  sections  to  have  become  efTused. 
>  Lyine  here  and  there  ia  the  midst  of  the  above-described  c»Its.  in 
other  cells  of  nearly  similar  size  and  form,  hut  of  a  bri^t  vdW 
colour ;  these  are  in  do  respect  distinguishable  from  the  eolourtd  MUt 
of  turmeric. 

It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  cells  that  ai^rer  owes  its  colour,  wlurk 
varies  with  the  number  of  such  cells  contained  in  it. 
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TrarersiDg  the  rhizome  in  a  longitudinal  direction  are  handles  of 
woody  fihre,  Bometimefl  encloaing,  usually  one,  but  occaaionally  two  or 
even  more  dotted  ducts  or  veasels. 

The  starch  corpuscleereeemhie  in  some  reepects  those  of  East  ladift 
arrowroot,  Curcunta  angiatifalia,  but  aie  yet  characterised  by  several 
distinct  featiuas. 


Thlf  pOffTtfiflg  npreHDtfl  tiw  HTeral  tlwiiH  obserred  eoGcrlii);  [nto  the  forma- 
tlDD  <H  the  irAivr  rAlnAW,  deprired  of  iCs  et^enatt,  a  'r,  cells  contaidln?  tbe 
•tsrch  oorimickfl  ;  b  b,  itut^  giBuola  \  c  c,  toimeriolike  ceUd ;  d  d,  iroodj 
able ;  «,  doUsd  duoC. 

Although,  like  those  of  C.  anffutti/olia,  tbey  are  usually  elongated 
and  flattened,  they  yet  differ  £rom  the  starch  i^nules  of  that  plant  in 
being'  somewhat  smaller,  leas  elongated,  and  in  the  greater  ODacurity 
of  the  hilum  and  curved  laniellfe. 

The  Btractuiea  above  described  bn  shown  in  the  preceding 
dntiring  (fig.  170). 
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separated  from,  tlieir 


In  ground  ginger  the  above 
proper  connectdoQ,  and  occur  variously  ii 
Wkeniuid  comminuted  (see  fig.  171). 


THE  ADULTBRAtlOItS  O 


In  order  to  improve  the  colour  of  ginger,  and,  accordinp  to  Boa 

Srotect  it  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  it  is  trequentl  v  rubbed  over  ' 
me ;  in  other  cases  it  is  washed  in  chalk  and  water,  when  it  is  o 


vih^fiBatlied  ginge)-;  lastly,  the  smface  of  ginger  is  occa^onallv 
blenuhed  bj  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  sometinaeB 
even  by  exposing  it  to  the  fumes  of  biimisg  sulphur,  and  is  thus  made 
to  present  a  white  and  floury  appearance.  By  theae  processes  an 
inf^ior  ^nger  is  often  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  the  better 
deacrijitions. 

But  gioger  is  frequently  adulterated.  Out  of  twenty-ime  samples 
of  ginger  submitted  to  examination,  no  less  ihtia^fiftefn,  being  more  than 
two-thirda  of  the  whole,  were  found  to  be  adulterated. 
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The  substaDceB  detected  were  Torious  in  chamcter,  including  lago 
meat,  tapioca,  potato  Jiour,  wluat  ^ur,  ground  rice,  Cnyennt  pepper, 
muttard  hutkt,  nnd  turmeric  powder — these  oceumnK  in  vsrioas  quan- 
tities, but  in  the  majority  of  CMBBCODBtituting  the  principal  part  of  the 

The  Carenue  pepper  and  mtutard  huske  are  oo  doubt  added  with 
the  view  oi  concealtng  the  other  adulteratiouB,  and  of  (rising  apparent 
■tiength  to  the  ginger. 


Powdcnd  Qraom  bc 


litem  t«d  with  Sancptvdrr. 

uk*  of  ginger ;  ((.  targe  jellDW  co 

d,  tngmenC  ol  irood;  Bbie  itr.ta 


The  Detection  of  the  AduUerationM  of  Ginger. 

The  whole  of  the  substances  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  ginger 
may  be  detected  with  ease  and  certainty  by  means  of  the  microscope. 
The  microscopical  characters  of  moat  of  the  articles  ueed  have  already 
been  deBcribed:  aa  wheat  flour,  at  p.  287;  frround  ricp,  at  p.  307; 
potato  flour,  at  p.  371 ;  sago,  at  p.  375;  turmeric,  mustard  hu^lc,  and 
Cayenne  under  their  Respective  beads. 

The  structural  peculiarities  of  Cayenne  and  muatard  huek  are  so  well 
marked  that  no  difficulty  whatever  u  experienced  in  identifying  them 
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when  OHM  seen  under  the  micriMcope ;  but  in  thoae  cues  b  wkidi 
the  quantities  present  are  but  Binall  thej  are  apt  to  be  overiooW 
It  is  adt-iwble  to  wash  awav  gome  of  the'  starch  from  the  poitioii  ti 

iiowder  about  t«  be  placed  under  the  microscope ;  by  thi«  dkus  tk 
Ufrer  panicles  are  broufiht  more  clearly  into  new. 

The  adulteration  vith  wheat  flour  ifi' one  which  mig-hlreidilTaafr 
detection.    The  obeerrer  ia  therefore  cautioued  before  proceeding  it 

Fli.  IIJ. 


the  examination  of  powdered  ginger  to  compare  caiefuUv  ibc  sm^ 
tural  peculiaritiee  of  the  starch  granulee  of  (ringer  and  wiMtftoar:!'* 
differences,  although  not  at  first  striking,  are  reaUv  conaidenhie. 

Since  ginger  contvns  yellow  cells  yery  closely  reeembling  ihiV  " 
tunueric.  we  can  only  conclude  that  tuiiueric  liaa  been  adoed*^ 
the  number  of  auch  oella  i»  much  greater  than  in  genuine  IW"^" 

The  adulterationa  of  ginger  with  aago  and  potUo  m  axhiistid  i* 
the  two  preceding  engramtga  (figs.  17S  Kid  173). 
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ginger  with  tapioca  tinA  OHyenne. 

Tig.  ITi. 


Fowdend  OciaDi,  a  a ;  adaHmtea  irith  oi 


CBmAHON  AITS  CABBIA  AITD  THEIK  ADULTERATI0H8. 

Cinnunoii  is  the  bark  of  the  CSntumiommn  Zeylanicum,  one  of  the 
XMoraene,  or  laurel  fomilj,  to  which  also  belong  CoMia  and  Camgbor, 
aa  well  as  aome  other  pluite  poseeawng  medicinal  properties,  eapeciallj 
Clove  baik. 

CinnamoD  is  caltivated  principally  in  Ceylon. 

'  The  cinnamoD  hark  of  Ceylon  is  obtained  by  the  cultivation  of  the 

gAnt.     Theprincipal  cinnamon  gBrdens  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
olombo.     The  buk  peelers  or  choii<A»,  hnring  selected  a  tree  of  the 


best  quality,  lop  off  such  branches  as  are  three  yean  old,  and  which 
app«er  proper  for  the  purpose.    Shoots  or  breaches  much  le 
half  an  uicii,  or  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  disjneter, 


.  _.  The  peeling  is  effected  hy  makimr  two  opposite  (ot,  when  the 
btmich  is  tbick,  three  or  four)  longitudinal  incisions,  and  uien  elevating 
the  hark  by  introducing  the  peeling  knife  between  it.     When  the 
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hark  adheres  finnly,  the  separation  is  promoted  hr  Mctkm  vitk  t3» 
handle  of  the  knife.  In  twenty-four  honis  the  epiaennis  and  gnauh 
pulpy  matter  (tete  mucosum)  are  carefully  scraped  off.  In  a  few 
hours  the  smaJler  quills  are  introduced  into  the  laiger  ones,  aad  in 
this  way  a  congeries  of  quills  formed,  often  measuring  forty  wAm 
long.  The  bark  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  made  isto 
bundles  with  pieces  of  bamboo  twigs. 

<  Cinnamon  is  imported  in  bales,  boxes,  and  chests,  principally  fnm 
Oeylon,  but  in  part  also  from  Madras,  Tellicheziy,  and  rarely  frot 
Java  and  other  places. 

'  In  order  to  preserve  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  baik,  Uick 
pepper  is  sprinkled  amongst  the  bales  of  cinnamon  in  stowing  then  si 
Ceylon  (Fercival).  Mr.  Bennet  states  that  ships  are  sometimei  de- 
tained for  several  weeks  through  the  want  of  pepper  to  fill  tbt  xBter> 
stices  between  the  bales  and  the  holds. 

<  When  cinnamon  arrives  in  London,  it  is  unpacked  and  ezanuned; 
all  the  mouldy  and  broken  pieces  are  removed  from  it.  It  is  thee  it- 
made  into  bales.  These  are  cylindrical,  three  feet  six  inches  loiicr.te 
of  variable  diameter,  perhaps  sixteen  inches  on  the  average.  Jhm 
bales  are  enveloped  by  a  coarse  cloth  called  gunny.  The  cinnamoa  k 
boxes  and  chests  is  usually  the  small,  inferior,  and  mouldy  pieces^' 

Oon^potUion  of  Cinnamon, 

The  constituents  of  cinnamon  are  volatile  oU,  fomtm,  mmeHay, 
.  colouring  matterj  partly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether, 
raitn,  an  add^  starch,  and  lignin, 

A  decoction  of  cinnamon  does  not  become  blue  on  the  additan 
of  iodine ;  this  is  partly  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  starch  pv- 
sent,  and  partly,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  presence  of  some  prnici|)M? 
(tannic  acidP)  which  destroys  the  blue  colour  of  the  iodide  d 
starch. 

The  cinnamon  oil  of  commerce  is  derived  fiom  difoent  trees  of  tl» 
genus  dnnamomum.  The  oil  is  prepared  by  softening  the  bruiBed  \tA 
ofCmruitnomumzeylanicumydih salt  water, distillingquickly, and diyiai 
with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  oil  consists  chiefly  of  dnnamie  <ddA^ 
which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  acid  sulphite  of  potassiuin,  abp 
of  some  hydrocarbon  in  very  small  quanti^,  together  with  cmm/^ 
acid  and  remns.  The  density  varies  from  1*026  to  1*050,  the  haSam 
point  220^  to  225''  C.  The  older  samples  of  the  oil  become  eolonxc^ 
and  contain  much  resinous  matter,  ^iniich  remains  after  the  oil  ks* 
been  distilled  off  with  salt  water.  The  salt  is  extracted  with  oaid 
water  and  afterwards  the  cinnamic  acid  with  boiling  water.  Acooid- 
ing  to  Mulder,  two  resins  are  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  oiL  ^^ 
nitric  acid  it  forms  a  white  crystalline  nitrate  and  a  red  oil,  and  witk 
ammonia  a  solid  crystalline  amide  is  formed. 
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Strvctwe  of  Cinnamon. 
Oinnvnon,  nnder  the  microscope,  presents  s  complicated  and  veiy 
liatinct  oiyamMtion,  which  is  best  seen  in  longituduud  sections,  car- 
ried through  the  thickiKU  of  the  bwk. 

Fig.  1«. 


LongftndliMl  ncUan  of  CainMOS  ourled  tnniranBlj  tluDiigh  tha  buk,  atf- 


On  the  outer  or  external  surface  of  the  section  are  obeerred  nu- 
raQB  MellaU  cells,  sepanble  readily  irom  each  other,  and  nmilar  to 
se  which  we  have  so  often  before  described  as  occurring  in  other 
Viable  structures.  These  cells  lie  one  upon  the  other  in  aevenl 
en,  and  form  a  consideraUe  part  of  the  thicknees  of  the  barli. 
»j  sie  utualed  in  the  intervals  between  the  woodj  fibres ;  they  are 
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of  t,  qu&dianguUr  or  oval  fona,  having  the  long  uM  pl*Ml  vmb 
tranavereely  to  the  bark,  their  taeadth  being  greater  than  tli«inlf(i- 
Id  whsteTer  poeition  thev  are  -viewed,  boui  the  centnl  caiitMud 
the  rajs  vhicb  proceed  &oni  them  are  viBible.  Occamaa*UT,lba^ 
not  usuftU;,  a  few  Btatch  gnnulee  may  be  seen  in  the  cari^M  d  tbc 
celle.  Proceeding  from  without  inwards,  these  cells  an  micatiri  ^ 
othere,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  abseoes  ot  irv 
by  the  thinness  of  th^  w^is,  and  by  the  fiimoeM  with  wliick  tb< 


adhere  to  each  other;  they  generally  eontMn  a  few  starch  '"PJ^ 
Th«ee  cells,  which  form  several  setiea,  camplet«  the  ihiclfflMs  »  • 
baik. 

biterspened  between  both  the  first  aad  second  IdDdfl  of  <>■  * 
numerous  woody  fibns,  which  are  rather  short,  pointed  at  .*'''|'*^ 
tremity,  and  furnished  with  a  central  canal.  It  is  these  whk*  W^ 
the  filntius  charact«T  to  cinnamon,  jMrticularly  obaerraUe 
of  the  bark. 

The  starch  corpusclaaof  dnnamon  are  small,  moieork 
and  fnrniabed  wita  a  very  distinct  hilum,  which  has  the 
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a-centnl  dapreiuon.    Thej  utuallj  occur  unglj,  but  sometimM  united 
in  twos  or  foun. 

iAstlj,  Ijing  in  the  cavitiee  of  the  moat  extendi  of  thesecond  order 
of  cells,  are  frequently  to  be  obeerred  deep  ciunamoii-coloured  massee  of 

granul&r  tazture. 

Pig.  177. 


,  eihltoiliiig  Itu  dlipollioiu  of  Clu  Isjert. 
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The  above  stractaral  narticulazs  aie  all  shown  in  %.  175. 

In  ground  cinnamon  tiie  several  structures  are  disunited  and  IvokaL 
The  stellate  cells  occur  singly,  or  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  moR;  tk 
woody  fibre  is  disengaged,  and  is  scattered  about,  rwemMw  sose- 
what,  in  form  and  appearance,  the  hairs  which  occur  on  manr  pluti: 
the  starch  corpuscles  are  set  free  from  their  cells ;  and,  hs&j,  tk 
cinnamon-like  masses  may  be  seen  in  the  field  of  the  microeoope,  As- 
persed here  and  there  (fig.  176). 


Composition  and  Structure  of  Cantia, 

Cassia.  Ciimamonum  coma,  belongs  to  the  same  genus  of  phuiitf 
the  true  cinnamon,  and  hence  it  resenmles  it  yery  closely  in  its  ees- 
position  and  structure. 

Composition  of  comet, — Since  cassia  is  so  frequently  substitntid  'jx 
cinnamon,  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  bhould  acquaint  ouisehesvii 
its  composition  and  structure. 

If  tmcture  of  iodine  is  added  to  a  decoction  of  cassia,  it  tune  Ibe. 
owing  to  the  larger  proportion  of  starch  contained  in  it. 

Oil  of  cassia  Assesses  nearly  the  same  properties  as  oil  of  cinDMcc: 
it  is  said  to  be  a  thicker  and  heavier  oil  than  that  of  cinnamon ;  aad  is 
odour  and  flavour  are  inferior. 

Structure  of  cassia, — Notwithstanding  the  striking  resemliiaTW 
between  cassia  and  cinnamon,  there  are  characters,  however,  byvyc: 
they  may  be  discriminated. 

The  bark  of  cinnamon  is  scarcely  thicker  than  drawing^^pipa.  la^ 
breaks  with  an  uneven  and  fibrous  margin ;  while  each  stick  cocatt 
of  eight,  ten,  or  more  pieces  or  quiUs  of  bark  inserted  one  within  :k 
other. 

Cassia  bark  is  much  stouter,  being  often  as  thick  as  a  ahiUiair :  ^ 
breaks  short,  and  without  splintering.  By  these  characters  alone  i:  i^ 
easy  to  distinguish  cinnamon  from  cassia  when  in  the  whole  nate. » 
shown  by  the  accompanying  drawing  (fig.  177). 

But  these  barks  difier  uso  in  colour  and  taste.  Cinnamon  is  pil* 
and  browner  than  cassia,  which  is  ususally  redder  and  blighter*  Tk 
taste  of  one  is  sweet,  mild,  and  aromatic,  leaving  no  unpleftsast  ut- 
pression  on  the  tongue,  while  that  of  the  other  is  less  sweet,  strofteff* 
and  is  followed  by  a  bitterness.  .  . 

These  characters,  however,  vary  in  difierent  samples,  so  thatitf 
impossible  by  these  means  alone  to  distiiuruish  cinnamon  from  ctMi 
when  in  powder,  and  we  are  not  aware  t£at  any  certain  means  fc^ 
been  pointed  out  for  efieeting  the  discrimination,  ee^eciallv  whcaa* 
two  are  mixed  in  difierent  proportions ;  but  here  a^am,  aiio  to  b*°? 
other  cases,  the  microscope  afibrds  us  invaluable  asenstanos.         ^^ 

Sections  of  cassia  bark,  viewed  under  the  microscope,  bear  a  oDtf 
gemnral  resemblance  to  those  of  cinnamon,  but  difier  in  their  gn>^ 
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iridtb  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  Mveral  structureB,  particukrly 
in  the  Bue  and  numbet  of  the  atarch  corpueclM  (fig.  178). 

We  oheerre  on  the  outer  surface,  as  in  cinnamon,  the  peculiar 
stellate  cells,  the  cftvitieH  of  which,  howerer,  much  more  commonlr 
tlum  those  of  cinnamon,  are  filled  with  wellHieveloped  staich  cor- 

Fl£.  17B. 


LonglCaifiiigliHtloD  of  Camu,  caiilad  tnuirrcraelrtbroDehtlisbuk,miKiilBiii1 
a  a,  »lh  or  «iidenti]g ;  ftft,fte1Iftta  oiUi;  dd,  ■tonhceOa;  <t,itucligimnDlM; 


Lyinf  next  t«  these,  we  notice  what  may  he  termed  the  proper 
staich  o^,  usuallj  crommed  quite  full  of  starch  corpuscles,  which, 
while  they  have  the  aame  general  foim  as  those  of  cinnamon,  are  yst 
two  or  three  times  larger,  as  well  as  many  nmes  more  numerous. 

The  woody  fibre  occurs,  as  in  cinnamon,  interspersed  between  both 
descriptions  of  cells,  and  it  doe*  not  appear  to  difler  appreciably  from 
that  of  cinnamon. 
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Of  the  entire  thicknew  of  the  haik,  •bout  one-fonrth  k  fccntd  ^ 
the  stellate  cells-,  the  remaining  throe-faurths  being  made  of  id  at 
starch-bearing  cella. 

In  powdered  caaeia,  therefore,  «■  coutntsted  with  powdsnd  aav- 
mon,  the  Btellat«  cella  and  wood;  fibre  are  much  Ism  aboDdaiit,  rtilt 
the  Btarch  gnnulee  are' at  the  same  time  much  laiger,  and  fa  k' 
a  (%.  179J. 

Fig.  17». 


Tit  Aduileratumt  of  dtmanum  and  Qutia. 
From  an  eiaminadca  of  the  analTsea  of  thirty-tvo  Hunple»  iiteti» 
moD,  it  appeared  that  of  the  twelve  whoU  cinnamons,  tet»  ■*• 
genuine,  and  that  Jivr  consisted  of  nothinir  but  coma. 

_  That  the  tmrniinl  oil  ia  Bometimes  afaatncted,  and  the  Utt  *^ 
bein(t  reduced,  sold  either  whole  or  in  the  ground  smtt'- 

That  of  the  Ttmetcen  samples  ot  ground  cinnamon,  (Ar»f  conaw^ 
SDtinslj  of  cattia. 
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That  ten  of  the  samples,  or  more  than  one-half ,  were  aduUerated, 
the  aiticleB  most  frequently  employed  being  either  baked  wheat  Jhur  or 
iogo  mealy  separately  or  in  comoination,  but  JEagt  India  arrotoroot  and 
pottUo  Jhur  were  liKOwise  detected  each  in  one  instance. 

That  of  the  above  adulterated  samples  three  consisted  of  cassia 
adulterated,  and  seven  of  cimunnon  adulterated. 

That  six  only  of  the  nineteen  samples  were  (genuine. 

In  the  prices  charged  for  the  samples  of  cinnamon  examined, 
whether  whole  or  in  powder,  genuine  or  adulterated,  no  constant 
difference  was  to  be  observed,  and  consequently  the  public  suffers  great 
loss  by  the  substitution  of  cassia,  which  is  so  mucii  cheaper,  for  cinnamon, 
and  a  still  greater  loss  by  the  other  sophistications. 

The  wheat  £our  ana  sago  detected  were  generally  baked,  to  make 
them  resemble  in  colour  more  nearly  ground  cinnamon  or  cassia,  and 
thus  the  better  escape  detection. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cinnamon  and  Cassia. 

The  detection  of  the  various  adulterations  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  is, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  easy  enough  by  means  of  the  microscope ;  all  that  is 
requisite  is  that  the  observer  should  be  acquainted  with  the  structure 
and  characters  of  genuine  cassia  and  cinnamon,  as  well  as  of  the  articles 
employed  to  adulterate  them. 

The  mixture  of  cassia  with  cinnamon  of  course  constitutes  an  adul- 
teration, but  very  fre<^uently  cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon.  The 
mixture  and  substitution  are  both  discoverable  with  the  microscope  by 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  starch  granules,  but  the  substitution 
may  be  detected  in  other  ways. 

Thus  when  stick  cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  the  substitution 
is  known  by  the  greater  thickness  of  cassia  bark. 

Again,  the  decoction  of  cassia  bark  turns  blue  on  the  addition  of 
iodine,  when  one  of  cinnamon  similarly  treated  does  not  become  blue. 

It  is  stated  that  the  oil  is  sometimes  removed  from  cinnamon  bark, 
tibis  being  subsequently  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with  genuine 
cinnamon. 

This  fraud  may  be  discovered  in  two  ways :  the  suspected  cinnamon 
may  be  boiled  in  aistilled-  water  for  a  time  and  the  oil  distilled  off;  the 
quantity  of  oil  obtained  may  be  estimated  by  measurement  in  a  small 
graduated  tube  rather  than  by  weighing. 

A  more  expeditious  process  is  to  examine  the  cinnamon  with  the 
microscope ;  ii  this  has  been  acted  upon  by  boiling.  v|tter,  the  starch 
granules  will  be  found  to  have  lost  their  proper  form,  to  have  become 
distorted  and  irr^rular,  while  many  of  tliem  are  lai*ger  than  natural. 
If  the  cinnamon  has  been  subjecteid  to  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
water,  the  granules  will  have  become  so  broken  up  and  dissolved  that 
they  can  no  longer  be  detected. 
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ITUTKEGS  Ain>  THEIB  ASXTLTER^TIOirB. 

There  are  three  speciee  of  Myristica  which  furnish  nutmegs.  Tltit 
which  yields  the  best  description,  Myristica  frayrans,  fonns  i  tret 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  high,  somewhat  similar  in  appearua 
to  ftjpear  tree. 

The  iruit  is  smooth  externally,  pear-shaped,  and  about  the  me  of 
an  ordinary  peach.  It  consists,  first,  of  an  outer  fleshy  eoTennp. 
called  the  pericarp^  which  when  mature  separates  into  nearlr  e^sil 
longitudiniu  parts,  or  valves ;  secondly,  of  the  €BrUy  or  maet^^'hsA, 
when  recent,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour ;  and  thirdly,  of  the  and 
proper,  or  nutmeg.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  which  is  made  u^  d 
two  coats :  the  outer  is  hard  and  smooth ;  the  inner,  thin,  dae^ 
invests  the  seed,  sending  off  prolongations,  which  enter  the  snbstaae 
of  the  seed,  and  which,  oeing  coloured,  impart  the  marbled  or  mettl^ 
appearance  characteristic  of  nutmeg. 

There  are  two  kind  of  nutmegs  met  with  in  commerce.  The  && 
called  the  true,  round,  cultivated,  or  female  nutmeg,  is  the  pnMlirr  d 
Myristica  /ragrans. 

The  second  kind  of  nutmeg  is  called  the  false,  Umg^  wHd,  or  Mf 
nutmeg,  and  is  the  produce  cmefiy  of  Myrist%ca  fatua ;  but  a  kisd  .% 
nutmeg  which  is  also  called  wild,  is  obtained  from  Myrittioa  JOai*" 
barica» 

In  the  Banda  Islands,  three  crops  or  harvests  of  nutmegs  are  cV 
tuned  in  the  year  ;  the  principal  gathering  is  in  July  or  August ;  the 
second  in  November ;  and  the  third  in  March  or  Apnl. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  by  means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  loi^  stick: 
the  mace  is  separated  finom  the  nut,  and  separately  cured. 

On  account  of  their  liability  to  the  attacks  of  an  insect  kncwi  •« 
the  nutmeg  insect,  considerable  care  is  required  in  drying  them.  IVt 
should  be  dried  in  their  shells,  as  they  are  then  secure  £rom  thexiMcc 
They  are  placed  on  hurdles,  and  smoke-dried  over  a  slow  wood  sr* 
for  about  two  months.  In  the  Banda  Islands,  they  are  first  dried  b 
the  sun  for  a  few  da^ns.  When  the  operation  of  drying  is  oonAk^r 
the  nuts  rattle  in  their  shells ;  these  are  cracked  with  mallets,  aaa  tit 
damiured,  shrivelled,  or  worm-eaten  nuts  removed. 

^  To  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  insect,  the  nuts  are  freqaasl? 
limed.  For  the  English  market,  however,  the  brown  or  uhbni 
nutmegs  are  preferred.  The  Dutch  lime  them  by  dipping  them  xmls 
a  thick  mixture  of  lime  and  water ;  but  this  process  is  oonsidend  v 
injure  their  flavour.  Others  lime  them  by  rubbing  them  witk  re^ 
cently-prepared,  well-lifted  lime.  This  process  is  sometimes 
in  London.' — Pereira, 

Con^positum  of  Nutmegs. 

Nutmegs  contain  both  a  flxed  and  a  volatile  oiL  niejCamdMH  or 
myrtf^m  is  prepared  by  beating  the  nutmegs  to  a  paste;  thisisflil* 
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enclosed  in  a  bag,  to  the  Tapour  of  water,  and  the  oil  ailerwards  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  heated  plates.  It  is  imported  in  cakes  which 
haye  somewhat  the  size  and  form  of  common  bricks,  and  are  covered 
with  leayes.  The  fixed  oil  procured  in  this  manner  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  Yolatile  oil,  from  which  its  colour  and  fragrant  odour  are 
derived. 

The  volatile  oU,  on  the  presence  of  which  the  flavour  and  aroma  of 
nutmegs  principally  depend,  is  procured  bydistillation  with  water ;  the 
produce  thus  obtained  at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  London,  is  usually  4*5 
per  cent.,  but  according  to  most  observers  nutmegs  contain  about  6  per 
cent.  This  oil  has  a  specific  gravity  according  to  Lewis,  of  0*948,  and 
according  to  Bley ,  0'920.  It  is  a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  and  a  camphor. 
When  left  to  stand,  it  deposits  myristicitiy  which  is  readily  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  crystallising  on  cooling  in  long  very  thin  prisms  with 
dihedral  smnmits  or  in  stefiee.  It  melts  at  above  100°  G.  and  sublimes 
at  a  higher  temperature.  Now,  nutmegs  are  frequently  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  their  essential  oil  bydistillation,  and  alter  being  well  limed, 
are  again  sent  into  the  market  in  this  comparatively  valueless  state. 

Bofuutr^a  analysis. 

Volatile  oU 6-0 

Liquid  fat 7*6 

Solid  fat 24*0 

Acid 0-8 

Sterch 2-4 

Gum 1-2 

Ligneous  fibre 54*0 

L068 4*0 

100-0 
Structure  of  NutmegB, 

Nutmegs  under  the  microscope  present  peculiarities  of  structure, 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  even  in  powder,  from  other 
vegetable  productions.  A  thin  section,  viewed  under  an  object  glass 
magnifying  220  diameters,  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  angular  cells. 
Those  forming  the  white  or  uncoUmred  part  of  the  nut  present, 
previous  to  the  action  of  water  upon  them,  an  opalescent  appearance, 
from  the  quantity  of  oil  enclosea  in  them ;  their  cavities  contain  in 
addition  much  starch,  ia  the  form  of  small  but  distinct  granules, 
mostly  of  a  rounded  shape ;  but  occasionaUv  a  few  of  the  granules  are 
ang^ar ;  and  all  have  well-marked  central  depressions. 

The  cells  forming  the  coloured,  vein-like  portion  of  the  nut  differ 
£rom  the  other  cells  in  colour  and  in  being  destitute  of  starch,  con- 
taining apparently  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil  (fig.  180). 
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Tha  AduUeratiom  of  Jfutmegt. 

Since  nutoiegs  ak  nerer  sold  in  the  powdered  atate,  they  in  aal 

liiible   to   adulteraldoii   by  admlxtare  with   forei^   iugredieoli,  lii 

several  of  the  epicee  which  have  been  alraady  noticed,  w  giigw, 

cinnunon,  and  CBSsia ;  neveithelees,  they  are  subjected  to  t  puts 


aa,M11itonnlDgUKirtJi«aTDncii1oiiTBd|iartlaEi*iitth«nakrMc:  Ihrjinn^ 
■oDonUlDDiiiiiemvitarchKruiola.  » &,  tlw  lUroti  gnniilK.  c.«Tim>» 
ot  WB  of  the  Tftlni  fomied  b;  the  iDTendon  of  itfi  Innar  oo»t  of  the  sad  i^^ 
ot rmlapleura :  IC ooniiits Dt oalaand o«Ui, coBUlnlnt oU obIj.  *,\oat»tr* 
gnnuls  nugnllM  130  dluHWn. 

which  impairs  their  value  and  qtiality  aa  much  as  thojirii  tli«W 
been  actually  adulterated  in  the  same  maimer  as  by  the  abstnetMa  ■ 
the  ToUtile  oil. 

The  wild  nutmeg  obtained  from  the  Myrittusi  MaUitBV  )ff 
scarcely  any  flavour  or  odour,  and  according-  to  Bheede,  is  of  the  «» 
and  Kffure  of  a  date.  '  The  Turkish  and  Jewish  me^ch»Dt^■  *"" 
Rheede,  '  mix  these  nutm^js  with  the  true  long-  ones,  and  the  "•" 
with  (food  mace,  sellipg  them  together,  Thev  abo  eitiact  &on  ti** 
inrerlor  articles  an  oil,  with  which  U>ey  adaltecale  that  of  •  W 
genuioe  quality.' 
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The  work  of  M.  Ohevallier^  entitled  '  DictioimaiTe  des  Alt^ratioss 
et  FalfiificationB  des  SulMtances  AlimentaireB,  M^dicamenteuseB,  et 
Oommercialee/  in  treatinc^  of  nutmeg,  contains  the  following  obser- 
vations, under  the  head  of '  Falsifications : ' — 

'  Nutmegs  are  sometimes  mixed  with  riddled  nuts,  eaten  by  insects, 
and  become  brittle ;  the  small  apertures  are  then  closed  with  a  kind 
of  cement,  formed  of  flour,  oil,  and  the  powder  of  nutmegs.  This 
paste  has  even  served  to  fabricate  false  nutmegs,  inodorous  and  in- 
sipid* The  workmen  of  Marseilles  have  even  niade  them  of  bran, 
clay,  and  the  refuse  of  nutmegs :  these  nutmegs,  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  soften  down  in  that  liquid. 

'  The  worm-eaten  nuts  are  eauaUy  insipid,  and  almost  inodorous ; 
sometimes  they  have  a  mouldy  oaour. 

Eighteen  samples  of  nutmegs  were  subjected  to  examination^  the 
resolt  being  that  m  no  case  had  the  essential  ail  been  abstracted* 


The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Nutmegs, 

The  only  adulteration,  excepting  that  by  admixture  with  wild  nut- 
megs, to  wnich  it  appears  that  nutmegs  are  liable — ^and  this  doubtless 
is  of  rare  occurrence — is  by  means  of  the  artificial  or  factitious  nut- 
megs mentioned  by  M.  Chevallier. 

These  may  be  readily  discovered  by  soaking  them  in  water,  when,  of 
oonise,  they  would  reaaily  break  down. 

The  differences  between  the  cultivated  and  wild  nutmegs  have 
already  been  described. 

The  nutmegs  from  which  the  oil  has  been  abstracted  mav  be  re- 
cognised by  the  presence  of  punctures  on  the  surface,  and  by  their 
much  greater  lightness. 

It  IS  singular  that  the  .starch  granules  of  nutmeg  are  but  little 
afiected  by  boiling ;  so  that  this  means  of  discrimination,  so  satis&c- 
tory  in  the  case  of  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  some  other  spices,  is  of  little 
or  no  value  in  the  present  instance. 

Of  this  remarkable  circumstance  it  is  not  easy  to  afford  an  explana- 
tion ;  it  probably  depends  upon  the  difficulty  with  which  the  boiling 
-water  malkes  its  way  into  the  substance  of  tne  nut,  in  consequence  of 
its  hard  texture  and  the  large  quantity  of  fixed  oil  contained  in  it. 

The  differential  duties  on  wild  and  cultivated  nutmegs  offer  a 
premium  for  the  substitution  of  the  inferior  for  the  superior  article. 

MACE  Ain)  ITS  ADULTBRATIOKS. 

As  there  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg,  so  are  there  two  kinds  of  mace, 
the  produce  of  the  same  plants:  thus,  there  is  true  or  cultivated 
maoe,  and  false  or  wild  mace. 

WHd  or  false  mace  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  deficient  in  flavour 
and  aioma. 
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Compontion, 

The  composition  of  mace  closely  resembles  that  of  the  nutmegr  itadf ; 
it  contains,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis,  a  TolatilB 
and  a  fixed  oil — 

Volatile  oil. 

Bed  fat  oil,  soluble  in  alcohoL 

Yellow  fat  oil,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  extractive. 

Amiden. 

Ligneous  fibre  with  lime. 

Structure  of  Mace, 

Viewed  under  the  microscope,  mace  presents  a  straetnre  wj  &- 
tinct  from  that  of  the  nutmeg  itself. 

Ooyering  the  surface  of  me  blades  is  a  delicate  membrane,  cooni- 
ing  of  a  single  layer  of  cells ;  they  are  tubular,  much  elongated,  taper 
at  either  end  to  a  point,  and  resemble  in  size  and  form,  although  wt 
in  delicacy  of  texture,  ordinaiy  woody  fibre.  The  long  <iiaww^fiftt  gf 
the  ceUs  are  disposed  yertically  on  the  surfiice  of  the  mace. 

But  the  chief  substance  is  made  up  of  other  cells  difiering  in 
and  form  from  those  abeady  noticed ;  these  contain  fixed  oQ,  and 
starch. 

Imbedded  in  the  midst  of  these  cells  are  larger  cells,  spaces,  or  rv- 
ceptadee,  which,  in  thin  sections,  whether  made  crosswise  or  length- 
wise, appear  as  apertures.    These  contain  the  essential  oO  of  maos. 

Scattered  here  and  there  maybe  seen, both  in  transverae  and  loofi- 
tudinal  sections,  small  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  of  a  brownish  ookHir. 
enclosing  one  or  two  small  spiral  vesseu.  In  transyerse  sectioou  th» 
ordinary  starch  ceUs  are  perceived  to  be  antoged  round  the  bundles  '& 
a  radiate  manner. 

The  structure  of  mace  is  exhibited  in  fig.  181. 

The  Adulterations  of  Mace, 

Like  the  nutmeg,  mace  may  be  deprived,  by  diwtillaliqD,  of  i» 
essential  oil. 

The  only  adulteration  of  mace  known  to  be  practised  is  that  br 
admixture  with  wild  mace ;  this  is  distinguished  by  its  daik  mk 
colour  and  by  its  deficiency  in  fiavour  and  aroma. 

Of  twelve  samples  of  mace  subjected  to  examination  tAe  whole  Wif9 
genuine, 

GLOVBS  AND  THXIB  ABULIBRATIOVS. 

Gloves  are  the  unexpanded  flower-buds  of  Eugenia  canfophgOata  or 
CaryojohyUuB  aronufttcue^  a  tree  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in  lka|fht 
one  or  the  Myrtaceee  or  myrtle  tribe.    The  word  clote  is  derived  frooi 
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the  FmqcIi  word  idou,  from  a  fiuicled  reeembUnce  to  a  nail  in  the  fonn 
of  the  clove.    , 

The  flower-bode  ate  arranged  on  terminal  flower~«talkB ;  they  are 
either  gathered  bj  hand  or  obtained  bj  beating  with  bundlee  of  reeda, 
in  which  caae  cloths  ere  spread  beneath  the  trees  to  catch  them ;  the; 
are  al^erwarda  dried  either  bj  tlie  lire,  or,  what  is  better,  in  the  sun ; 
thej  an  imported  in  oaaks  or  bags. 

ng.  181. 

TKUrtvmn  BKnioic  or  Kioi. 
(Uigniaed  no  Aumtan.) 


a  a,  nceplaola  for  tbs  namtUI  oD ;  muy  ol  tbem  npjieu  Is  (hs  lectlon  *•  ape 
toTSt  ■n'l  *n  njpmeatad  In  tbe  fl^nre  u  auch.  b  b,  the  ume.  ckhlhltlnft  t' 
■pIMHfwiDe  at  cLoHd  celbi  from  tb«  dicnmitaoce  of  thdr  Dot  being  cut  Int 
(be  Goknuing  fnAttdr  of  mh»  Ifl  located  chteflyln  thnooallBOrTCoeptacln.  c 


OompotUion  of  the  Clovt. 

Clovee  contain,  according  to  the  anslysia  of  Trommsdorf,  volatile 
til,  18 ;  almo»t  latteUm  rain,  6 ;  tannm,  18 ;  diffieuUly-toluble  extrao- 
tne  with  toman,  4 ;  (pan,  13 ;  vioody^fibre,  28 ;  and  water,  18  per  cent 

The  volatile  oil  ia  obtained  &om  cloves  b;  repeated  diatillatioa 
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The  yield  on  an  ayerage  is  said  to  !»  from  seventeen  to  twwtj-Wi 
pef  cent.  . 

It  has  been  &M«rtMned  that  the  oil,  which  was  fonneilT  nf«rM 
as  a  ample  oU,  is  really  composed  of  two  volatile  oils,  panMHDg  dif- 
ferent qualities,  and  one  of  which  ia  lighter  and  the  other  hMwtki 

The  characters  and  composition  of  IheM  oils  an  thw  pns  a 
Pereira's  'Materia  Medica,'  ed.  I.  part  iL  p.  1093: — 

FnAL  or  Clotb-bcid. 
(UagnUted  «0  dlHBetm.) 


A,  truurene  hcUod  al  Uh  petal  ol  Ooirer-bi 


a.  Light  03  of  Chi>tt  {Qow-Rydrocarbcn). — OoJourie*  »  ' 
0^18,at  18°C.,hoilsatiroml42tol43°C.  It  paMes  ovM*iui» 
vapour  of  water  when  the  crude  oil  of  cloves  is  awtilled  with  (*** 
Incapable  of  combining  with  baaeB,  but  absorbing  hvdrochlonf  •■■ 

K  without  yielding  a  crystalline  compound.     It  cotUHts  of  C,^*- 
ce  it  is  isomaric  with  bO  of  tuipentme. 
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0.  Heavy  Oil  of  CloveB  (Oloye  Acid ;  Eugenic  Acid). — ^Wlien  crude 
oil  of  cloves  is  distilled  with  potash,  the  dove  hydrocarbon,  sometimes 
called  the  light  oil  of  cloree,  passes  over,  eugenic  acid  remaining  behind 
as  a  eugenate  of  potash  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  a  mineral 
acid.  It  is  colourless  when  recently  prepared,  but  becomes  coloured 
by  age  with  the  formation  of  resins.  Its  specific  gravity,  according  to 
Stenhouse,  is  1*076,  and  its  boiling  point  242^0.  Its  fonnula  is 
GjoHj^O,.  It  combines  with  alkalies  to  form  crystalline  salts  (alka- 
line  euffenateSy  clove-oil  alkalies).  If  a  salt  of  iron  be  added  to  one  of 
these,  it  yields  a  blue,  violet,  or  reddish  compound  (a  ferruginous 
euffenate)y  varying  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ferruginous 
salt  used ;  thus  the  protosulphate  of  iron  yields  a  lilac,  the  persulphate 
a  red,  which  becomes  violet  and  afterwards  blue ;  while  the  sesqui- 
chloride  fives  a  vinous,  which  turns  to  red  (Bonastre).  Nitric  acid 
reddens  dove  acid. 

A  substance  which  cirstallises  in  white  nacreous  laminee  is  fre- 
quently deposited  from  the  water  distilled  from  cloves.  This  has 
been  called  dove^amphor  or  euffemitiy  and  is  said  to  be  isomeric  with 
eugenic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  with  nitric  acid  turns  blood- 
red. 

The  unexpanded  fiower-buds  are  not  the  only  parts  of  the  tree 
which  are  aromatic,  as  the  footstalks  and  fruit  or  seed  vessels  are  like- 
wise so  to  some  extent. 

The  peduncles,  or  footstalks,  according  to  Guibourt,  are  sometimes 
substituted  for  cloves  by  distillers  of  the  oil. 

The  frtiit,  mother-cloves  as  they  have  been  called,  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  commerce ,  they  have  the  shape  of  the  olive,  but  are 
smaller,  and  possess  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  clove  in  a  mild  degree. 

8tru<!tvre  of  the  Clove, 

The  minute  structure  of  cloves  is  extremely  characteristic.  The 
rounded  head  or  Imd  consists  of  ^le  unexpanded  petals ;  if  a  transverse 
section  of  one  of  these  be  made,  it  will  oe  seen  to  be  composed  of 
cellular  tissue,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  numerous  receptacles  for  the 
eaaential  oil ;  these  extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  tiie  leaf, 
beiDg  usually  three  or  four  deep. 

^When  the  petal  is  viewed  on  the  surface,  the  receptacles  are  seen 
but  indistinctly,  being  obscured  by  the  cellular  tissue  of  which  the 
surface  of  the  petal  is  formed  (fig.  182). 

In  a  transverse  section  of  the  fUnver-stalk,  viewed  with  an  object- 
glase  of  one-inch  focus,  the  following  appearances  present  tnem- 
aelvee : — 

In  the  outer  third  of  the  section,  numerous  large  holes  are  ob- 
BerveA ;  these  are  the  divided  receptacles ;  next  to  these,  passing 
ininrards,  are  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  forming  a  narrow  circle  in  the 
interior  of  the  stalk ;  extending  from  these  to  near  the  centre  of  the 

p  p 
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stalk  ie  •  tisrae  formed  of  nmaerous  tulmlar  celli,  with  largf  ^atn 
betveen  tlLem.  The  receptacl««,  as  well  aa  the  tubuW  cellt  isd  inttt- 


be  (Mtlon  helnj  o  thin  nM-thfj-I"^* 


.   //,  dnpicta  of  oU. 


e  form  of  inauioenble  droplets  (fig.  183), 
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LoDflitudiiwl  Bections  exhibit  a  nearly  aimilftr  atnictuTBl  arrange- 
lent  (fiff.  184). 
Clorea  contain  scarcely  any  starch. 


•  a,  MoeptoclfB  (or  theeweniiulml,  sppearliig  u  Rpertnrea  tram  UBflng  bncD 
r.  the  iluk  rentrAl  part  of  tbe  floucr-alalk.   //,  droplets  or  oIL. 

The  elove-stalka  preseut  a  structure  Bomen'hat  similar  to  that  of 
cloves  tbeinselves  ;  tuat  is,  they  consist  of  cellular  tissue,  hollowed 
out  here  and  there  into  receptacles  for  the  essential  oil;  but,  in  ad- 
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ditioiiy  the  stalks  are  proTided  with  an  epidermis,  or  coadng  of  iSatt 
stellate  cells^  which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  different  kinds 
of  bark. 

The  AduUerations  of  Cloves, 

Cloves  are  but  seldom  sold  in  powder,  and  hence  the  lialafitr  to 
adulteration  is  greatly  lessened ;  they  are,  however,  occasionally  met 
with  in  that  state. 

Clove-stalks,  although  very  inferior,  contain  some  of  the  active  pro- 
perties of  cloves,  and,  as  already  noticed,  are  occasionally  used  by  dis- 
tillers for  procuring  the  essential  oil  of  cloves.  We  liave  resiKn  to 
believe  that  in  some  cases  the  stalks  are  ground  up,  and  mixed  vitk 
the  powder  of  genuine  cloves. 

The  quality  and  value  of  cloves  are  not  unfirequentlv  impaired,  fib 
some  other  spices,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  essential  oiL 

This  fraud  used  to  be  extensively  practised  in  Holland,  the  duan 
cloves,  for  more  effectual  concealment,  being  mixed  with  others  cf 
good  quality ;  and  even  in  some  instfuices  the  trouble  was  taken  t*^ 
restore  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  exhausted  cloves  their  oiigiMl 
appearance,  by  rubbing  them  over  with  some  common  oiL 

7>cen^y;/?i>c  samples  of  cloves,  whole  and  in  powder,  were  sabjectfd 
to  examination,  the  results  being  that  OTie  only  of  the  powdered  cbw 
contained  a  proportion  of  clove-stalks,  while  from  none  of  the  whofe 
cloves  had  the  essential  oil  been  abstracted. 

The  volatile  oil,  as  imported  into  this  country  from  India,  has  bea 
found  to  be  adulterated. 

Mr.  M'Culloch,  on  the  authority  of  Milbum,  states  that  the  oil  is- 
ported  from  India  contains  nearlv  half  its  weight  of  an  insifdd  ex* 
pressed  oil,  which  is  discovered  by  dropping  a  little  into  spim  of 
wine,  and  on  shaking  it  the  genuine  oil  mixes  with  the  spirit,  andfthr 
insipid  separating,  the  fraud  is  detected. 

Cloves  readily  imbibe  moisture,  whereby  their  weight  becoesa 
greatly  increased,  a  fact  of  which  dieAonest  dealers  have  not  USki  w 
avail  themselves. 


The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cloves, 

The  adulteration  of  powdered  cloves  with  clove-stalks  is  leaS^ 
detected  by  means  of  the  microscope,  which  reveals  the  preseBCt 
of  the  stellate  cells  of  the  stalk.  If  the  essential  oil  has  been  remoTvd. 
the  cloves  will  be  dry  and  bitter,  no  oil  appearing  on  the  sur&cp  whm 
the  cloves  are  pressed  with  the  nail. 

The  quantity  of  essential  oil  may  be  estimated  by  distilladoa : 
genuine  cloves  yield  from  17  to  22  per  cent,  of  oiL 

Adulterations  with  foreign  vegetable  substances  are  all  discortred 
by  the  microscope. 
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pniENTO  OR  ALLSPICE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

Pimento,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  Allspice,  is  the  berry  or  fruit  of  the 
Myrtus  pimento  or  Eugenia  pitnento,  one  of  the  MyrtacMB,  It  grows 
in  the  W est  Indies,  and  principally  in  Jamaica,  especially  on  the  hills 
on  the  north  side  of  that  island.  It  forms  a  beautiful  tree,  which 
attains  some  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  planted  in  regular  walks, 
which  are  named  iHmento  walks. 

The  firuit  is  gathered  after  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  but  while 
still  green ;  it  is  usually  sun-dried,  but  sometimes  Mln-dried  on  sheets  \ 
in  drying,  the  colour  of  the  iruits  change  from  green  to  reddish-brown; 
when  ripe,  the  berry  becomes  black  or  dark  purple  in  colour,  and  is 
glutinous,  and  consequently  in  that  state  unfit  for  preservation. 

Composition  of  AUspice. 

As  in  the  case  of  cloves,  the  essential  oil  of  pimento  is  a  mixture 
of  two  oils — a  light  and  a  heavy  oil.  The  properties  of  these  are  thus 
described  in  Pereiras  '  Materia'Medica* : — 

*  By  distillation  with  water,  allspice,  like  cloves,  yields  two  vola- 
tile oils — ^the  one  lighter,  the  other  heavier  than  water.  ITie  oil  of 
pimento  of  the  shops  is  a  mixture  of  these ;  except  in  odour,  its  pro- 
perties are  almost  identical  with  those  of  oil  of  cloves.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  8°  0.  is  1'03.  By  distillation  with  caustic  potash,  the  light 
oil  is  separated ;  the  residue,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted 
to  distillation,  gives  out  the  heavy  oil. 

'  a.  Light  oil  of  pimento  (Pimento-Hj/drocarhon)  has  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  previously  examined.  Its  properties  appear  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  the  light  oil  of  cloves.  It  floats  on  water  and  on 
liquor  potasssB,  and  is  slightly  reddened  by  nitric  acid.  Potassium 
sinks  in,  and  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  acted  on  by  it. 

*  /3.  Heavy  oil  of  pimento  {IHmentic  Acid), — Very  similar  to  clove- 
acid.  It  forms  with  the  alkalies  c^stalline  compounas  (alkoHne pimertr 
tates^y  which  become  blue  or  greenish  on  the  addition  of  the  tincture 
of  the  chloride  of  iron  (owing  to  the  formation  of  2^  ferruginous  pimenr 
tote).  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  and  reddens  it.  The  heavy  oil  is 
said  by  some  to  be  identical  witn  eugenic  acid. 

Bonastre,*  in  1825,  published  the  following  analysis  of  the  compo- 
sition  of  pimento  berries : — 

1  <  Journ.  de  Chim.  M^d.'  i.  210. 
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Husks. 

Kmtk, 

Volatile  oil 

10-0 

yO 

Green  oil 

8-4 

2-5 

Solid  fat  oil      ...        , 

, 

0-9 

1-2 

Astringent  extract  . 

11-4 

89-8 

Gamm^  extract 

8-0 

7-2 

Colouring  matter     . 

.    1              4-0 

Resinous  matter 

1-2 

— 

Uncrystallisable  sugar    . 

8-0 

8H) 

Malic  or  gallic  acid 

\               0-6 

1-6 

Lignin     ..... 

'            60^ 

Saline  ashes     .... 

2-8 

1-9 

Water 

8-5 

3-0 

Loss 

1-6 

l-« 

Red  matter  insoluble  in  water. 

.„  _ 

8-8 

Pellicular  residue    . 

_^ 

16-0 

Brown  flocculi 

— 

3-2 

Total     . 

*               « 

100-0 

lOlHJ 

Complicated  and  complete  as  the  above  analysis  would  apportb 
be^  it  yet  does  not  embrace  the  starch  which  is  contained  in  the  .^ei^* 
in  lai^  quantity.  Biuconnet,  however,  detected  the  presence  of  stuti 
and  estimates  it  as  forming  9  per  cent,  of  the  seeds.  ^ 

Mr.  Whipple  estimates  the  yield  of  pimento  oil  to  be  about  4*57 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  seed. 

Structure  of  Allspice, 

As  in  the  case  of  other  seeds,  the  pimento  beny  is  divtsilde  'vl% 
husk  and  seed,  or  seeds  proper. 

The  husk  is  thick,  and,  when  dried,  soft  and  brittle ;  it  seak  ^ 
from  its  inner  surface  a  prolongation  which  forms  a  septom,  ^d 
divides  the  interior  into  two  parts  or  cells. 

Vertical  sections  of  the  husk,  >dewed  under  the  micioecope,  picK^ 
the  following  structures : — 

On  the  outer  part  of  the  section  are  seen  several  lai^  cells  or  rr- 
ceptacles  for  the  essential  oil,  sometimes  two  or  three  deep:  ns^ 
internally,  numerous  stellate  cells,  attached  to  and  imbeddid  in  oei* 
lular  tissue,  occur ;  next  to  these  are  bundles  of  woody  fibre  and  <ie& 
cate  spiral  vessels ;  while  the  deepest  or  innermost  part  of  the  seciioi 
consists  of  cellular  tissue  only. 

Occupying  each  of  the  cells  formed  by  the  husk  is  a  small  flatutk 
seed  of  a  dark  brown  or  chocolate  colour.    After  maoeratioBf  tn 


'  Duncan, '  Edinb.  Di^pens.' 
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membnnM  maj  be  Beparated,  although  with  sonis  difficulty,  from  tfau 
Buriiice  of  the  seed.  The  moat  external  of  these  u  thin  and  delieota, 
and  conaifite  of  a  single  lajer  of  elongated  and  angulu  cells.    The 


Intemat  tunic  ia  compoaed  of  several  lavera  of  Inrtre  cornijirBted  and 
coloured  cells ;  it  is  to  theae  that  the  dark  colour  of  the  aurfnce  of  the 
seed  is  due  ;  when  viewed  under  the  micraecope,  they  eihihit  a  cha- 
racteristic port  wine  tint  (%».  186  and  186). 

The  stnictare  of  the  leal  proper,  as  displayed  in  vertical  gections, 
I  u  U  follows :— 
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Rmining' round  the  oatarpnrtof  theBectioiiiBaNi^%'r('li'? 
rec«ptaclM,  the  renaimn^  tnidmeBs  being  made  up  of  uiplv  w 
traneparent  cells,  the  caritieB  of  which  are  filled  with  numafflu"* 
defined  alarch  granules  (fig.  187). 

When  pimento  berries  are  reduced  to  powder,  the  »holt  of  4* 
|orfgoing  structareB  become  disunited,  broken  up,  and  nriwul;* 

Kg.  IW. 

PamoN  or  Tax  UtTMRBAXEg  ox  bcbtace  or  "rm  Eud  I^m- 

lUngnlflcd  an  dJumeUn.) 


DolouRd  cellt. 


termixed.  The  port-wine  coloured  cell*  are  particnlarly  coia]if** 
and  aflbrd  a  character  h;  which  the  nature  of  the  powdu  atj  i"^ 
once  determined. 

The  tevcral  Btmctures  above  mentioned,  as  they  f^pear  in  !•■■? 
ground  pimento  powder  or  allspice,  are  repreaented  in  fig.  1**,  p-  ** 
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The  AdviUratimu  of  AUtpiee. 

Of  tiventij-one  gnmpleB  of  Kround  aJIapic^i  subjected  to  e: 
one  oqIt  tciu  adulterated  with  miMard  nuek,  a  result  probably  niitinly 
attributable  to  the  great  cheapoeM  of  this  spice. 

Fi(.  le;. 

TuiTTcii.  aicnoN  or  thb  BniD  Pnopnt  of  Pncmlo  Bbrbt. 
(MaeDlflal  130  diuneten.) 


uid  Id  tbe  lower  pun,  ao,  Uwcelli  contolnlug  the  rarnll  roundal  lUich  va- 
piudu  ;  b,  loOM  lUccta  DOTiniacln,  magnified  titi  diuDcten. 

The  Deitctiim  of  the  AduUeratioTU  ofAlltpice. 
The  adulteration  with  muetard  htisk  is  one  which  is  ver;  readily 
discoverable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the  structural  peculiaritieB  of 
which  will  be  found  described  under  ine  article  '  Mustard.' 
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laXED  SFIOE  ABD  m  ASULTBSATIOIII. 

Mixed  gpica,  rs  the  name  impliee,  a  a  mixture  in  dil 
portioQB  of  several  epices ;  thoae  of  which  it  ia  usiutllj  en 


(UBgDiaad  930  dlamcten.) 


DTopet.  d.  Port-wiiie  ooiourw  cells,  wniOD  ratm  uh  mnn  id™"™- - -r 
I  Ceili  a[  Uiis  wed,  wUch  oonl^n  tba  Uucb  gnnulH.  /-  Lm*  ibiA«- 
piuclcs. 

uround  ginger,  pimento  or  (ilUirice,  with  cassia  or  dnMia^^ 
Bometimea  a  Biuall  quautitv  of  powdered  cloves.  Such  areUK"*" 
inirredieots  which  enter  into  its  composition.  In  some  »»T* 
however,  it  may  contain  other  spices,  as  mace  or  nutmejt;  ™f^ 
ever  the  conatituenta,  and  in  whatever  proportioM  tliev  »™  mu** 
mixed  spice,  when  genuine,  should  coosiat  entirely  of 
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of  spices,  and  should  Dotcontiun  a  particle  of  f&rinaceous  matter  other 
than  that  proper  to  the  articles  coruposiiig  it.  Thus  it  should  na\eT 
ContBiQ  teneai  JUiur,  potato  farina,  or  tago  meal,  and  whenever  any 


a.  Woodj  llbre  of  ginKn-.  a*.  Cclli  or  glngrr  vhl(;h  contain  Iba  lUich.  a'. 
Blarch  pmnules  o(  gingei.  t,  Ontm  huak  ot  pimento  nr  dliplce.  f .  Btellaie 
ce1l<  of  name.    C.  Hunk  of  the  wei  proper  ot  ditto,    I/".  Ton-wine  colnnrcil 

of  these  are  present,  the  article  is  to  be  considered  and  treated  rh 
adulterated. 

TliB  above  engraving  represents  the  structure  of  the  several  ingre- 
disDts  of  which  t^ouine  mixed  spice  i*  usually  formed. 
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The  AduUerations  of  Mixed  l^tice. 

Of  the  twenty-tix  samples  of  mixed  spice  subjected  to  miaoeeopx 
examination,  no  lees  than  airteeuj  or  considerably  more  than  oitt-wt 
were  adulterated ;  and  hence  it  is  seen  that,  of  all  the  spices,  mixt4 
spice  is  the  most  liable  to  adulteration. 

The  substances  employed  were  wheat  JUmr  in  fiTe  cases,  gnni 
rice  in  two.  sago  in  four,  potato  Jlovw  in  one,  and  vegetMe  mbtUnai 
undetermined  in  three  of  the  samples. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adtiiterations  of  Mixed  S^fiee, 

The  whole  of  the  adulterations  of  mixed  spice  are  discoversUek 
means  of  the  microscope :  the  characters  of  vAieat  flour  are  descriU 
and  iigured  at  pp.  287  and  289 ;  of  rice  at  pp.  306  and  306 ;  of  a^ 
at  pp.  375  and  3/6 ;  and  of  potato  flour  at  p.  371. 

Fuller  details  respecting  the  adulteration  of  spices  will  be  found  ■ 
the  author's  work  entitled  *  Food  and  its  Adulterati<)n6.' 

The  present  affords  an  additional  instance  of  what  we  havv  «> 
frequently  before  observed — namely,  that  the  higher  the  price  of  c? 
article,  the  more  it  becomes  subject  to  adulteration. 

It  thus  again  appears  that  the  public  and  the  revenue  aie  exto- 
sively  defrauded  through  the  adulteration  of  the  majority  of  the  s^ 
sold. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
CURRY  POWDER  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DSFI2IITION  OP  ADULTERATION. 

Any  starch  or  farina  or  any  vegetable  substance  added  for  the  sake  of  bulk 
and  weif::ht  only  ;  or  added  mineral  matters,  including  those  employed  in  the 
coloration  of  the  Cayenne  used. 

Several  ingredients  enter  into  the  composition  of  curry  powder. 
The  articles  of  which  genuine  cuiry  powder  of  good  quality  orainarily 
consists  are  turmeric,  olack  pepper,  coriander  seeds,  Cayenne,  fenu- 
greek, cardamoms,  cumin,  ginger,  allspice,  and  cloves*  Of  these, 
turmeric  forms  the  largest  proportion,  next  to  this  in  amount  are 
coriander  seeds  and  black  pepper ;  Cayenne,  cardamoms,  cumin,  and 
fenugreek  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  article  ;  while  the  ginger, 
cloves,  and  allspice  are  in  many  cases  omitted. 

The  properties  and  structure  of  several  of  the  above  ingredients 
have  been  already  fully  described  and  illustrated,  as  tuimeric,  black 
pepper,  Cayenne,  ginger,  cloves,  and  allspice ;  it  thus  only  remains  to 
give  a  description  of  the  other  insredients  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  curry  powder — ^namely,  coriander  seeds,  cardamoms,  fenu- 
greek, and  cumin  seeds. 

Coriander  Seeds, 

Coriander  (Cariandrum  sativum)  belongs  to  the  natural  family  Um- 
belliferse ;  it  is  an  annual  plant  of  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height ; 
it  is  cultivated  in  Essex,  and  although  not  really  indigenous,  is  fre* 
quently  met  with  growing  wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ipswich  and 
some  parts  of  Essex* 

Coriander  seeds  yield  about  0*87  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  oil,  which 
is  obtained  by  distilling  the  bruised  mat  with  water.  It  has  an  aro- 
matic taste,  in  its  dilute  state  smelling  like  orange  flowers,  but  when 
concentrated  having  the  odour  of  the  seeds.  Specific  gravity  0*859 
(Tromsdorif)  or  0'87l  at  14''  C.  (KawaUer).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  and  it  explodes  violently  with 
iodine.    Coriander  oil  is  a  mixture  of  several  other  oils. 

The  fruit  or  seed  vessels  are  globular,  about  twice  the  size  of  white 
mustard  seeds,  and  of  a  light-brown  colour.  Each  fruit  consists  of 
two  hemispherical  portions  termed  mericarpSf  each  of  which  is  a  seed; 
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each  niericarp  exhibits  on  ite  outer  surface  fire  fn-imary  ridges,  vhid 
are  depressed  and  wavy,  and  fouT  tecmidiiry  ndgta,  which  m  mm 
prominent  and  straig-ht.  The  ehaimelB  are  without  recepticlw  for  1^ 
essential  oil,  or,  as  thev  are  technically  termed,  n'ltir ;  but  a«ti  tk 
commissures  in  each  mericarp  there  is  a  emaU  vitta,  bo  that  eaeh  frmt 
ia  provided  with  four  of  these  receptacles. 

The  epidermis  or  husk  is  thick  and  brittle ;  when  examined  «itli  lb 

Fig.  i»o. 

THiSsVDisi  Buenos  op  Mbricarp  or  Oosiaxick. 
(Hignifled  liO  diimetam.) 


p«l[ 


■iuuu«^irv, ...  .=  v-derved  toconsiBt  of  nairow  fibi««,  which  eroitwd 
other,  ana  are  disposed  in  a  waved  manner.  It  ia  nnited  to  tht  im 
b;  means  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  the  cavities  of  the  cells  bein^'n!^- 
Chi  the  removal  of  the  husk,  these  cells  are  torn  tbrou^b.  ■co'^ 
muning  attached  to  it,  and  the  rest  ta  the  sur&ce  of  the  aped.  Aw 
the  separation  of  the  husk,  the  seed  is  still  of  a  brown  colour.  Bea*** 
the  cells  above  described  succeeds  a  delicate  Gltfous  maahrtat :  ^ 
next  to  this  is  a  layer  of  deeply-coloured  cells,  which  mer^  iBio  tk 
cells  which  form  the  substance  of  the  seed ;  theae  aie  ai^ukr,  «»■ 
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well-defined  parietes,  their  cayitiee  enclofiing  oil  in  a  molecular  con- 
dition.   The  matme  seed  does  not  contain  starch  (fig.  190). 

The  peculiar  structure  of  the  husk  of  corianaer  seeds  aifords  a 
means  hy  which  their  presence  in  curry  powder  may  be  readily  de- 
termined. 

Cardamom  Seeds,  or  Grama  of  Paradue, 

The  seeds  of  cardamom  yield  by  distillation  a  volatile  aromatic  oH, 
having  a  very  pungent  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0*945 ;  it  is  soluble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  also  in  acetic  acid  and  caustic  potash.  It 
forms  an  explosive  compound  with  iodine  and  it  inflames  wnen  treated 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  seeds  of  Amomum  repens  yield  about 
4*9  per  cent,  of  this  oil.  Crystals  are  deposited  from  old  c^amom  oil, 
having  the  composition  of  cam^hine.  Oardamoms  likewise  contain  an 
acrid  re»n  and  a  fixed  non-drytng  oil. 

The  seed  vessels  or  pods  of  cardamom  are  of  a  triangular  form, 
and  consist  of  three  valves,  tapering  at  either  extremity  to  a  blunt 
point ;  the  membrane  forming  tnem  is  thick,  tough,  and  fibrous,  and 
18  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  and  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  which  spread 
out  from  the  flower^talk,  and  are  visible  on  the  surface  to  the  naked 
eye,  imparting  the  striated  appearance  characteristic  of  the  seed  vessel 
of  cardamom. 

From  its  interior,  the  seed  vessel  sends  oiF  three  prolongations  or 
septa,  v^hich  divide  it  into  as  many  compartments ;  each  of  these  con- 
tains seveial  hard  seeds  of  a  reddish-brown  cblour  and  exhibiting 
upon  the  surface  peculiar  markings.  The  seeds  are  united  together  by 
a  gelatinous  parenchymatous  substance,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
18  seen  to  consist  of  numerous  delicate  tubules,  fiilled  with  granular 
and  oily  matter. 

The  covering  of  the  seed,  examined  with  the  microscope,  and 
viewed  on  its  outer  surface,  is  observed  to  consist  of  a  single  layer  of 
coloured  cells,  much  elongated,  and  of  uniform  diameter,  terminating 
in  rounded  extremities,  the  cells  being  accurately  adapted  to  each 
other.  Beneath  these  are  other  cells,  which  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance in  form  to  those  previously  described,  but  difier  in  being  more 
iiT^;xilar,  much  more  dehcate,  and  in  the  absence  of  colour ;  they  are  dis- 
posed in  an  opposite  direction  to  those  of  the  outer  layer  (fig.  191,  A), 

In  transverse  sections,  the  elongated  coloured  cells  appear  as  small 
canals,  of  a  rounded  form. 

Lying  beneath  the  coating,  and  forming  part  of  the  seed,  is  a  single 
rov7  of  large  cells,  resembling  receptacles.  Next  in  order  from  without 
iawfuds  is  a  layer  of  small  cells,  deeply  coloured.  Next  to  these  suc- 
ceed the  cells  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  seed ;  these 
far  the  most  part  resemble  closely  the  cells  of  pepper,  being  very  an- 
gular, but  they  difier  in  their  more  delicate  and  transparent  appear- 
ance, and  in  lieing  minutely  dotted  (fig.  191,  B), 

Jh.  Pereira,  in  his  '  Materia  Medica,'  quotes  the  statement  made 
by  Schleiden,  tliat  he  has  discovered  in  the  cells  of  cardamom  '  amor- 
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phous,  iiaate-like  starch.'  ^^'e  find  the  cells  to  be  completdT  £1M 
with  minute,  dirtinctlv-foniied  stwch  frraniiles,  reaeoiljliiig  fki«K 
those  of  rice.    ProbablV  the  Btat«meiit  of  M.  ScblMdeu  arow  from  bi? 


Oltzii  Uaamms  asd  Tbakstirse  Sicncn  oi 
(UsgiiUKd  !»)  dlameUn.) 


inter  iDembnnc  exhibiting  the  elongBtiid  eel 
[YBngTGTW  erction  of  Bead,  o  d.  ceUa  fonbL 
:Ja-]Lke  cellA.  f ,  jAyer  of  colDOrrd  wlls-  (f 
tUd  Belli,  of  whicll  tbe  lubiunae  nf  thu  in 
n  filled  with  itHrh  oo 


h&ving  einplojad  but  a  feeble  magiiifjiiig'  power  in  ths  BMiniTi»t»B  » 
the  needs.  ^ 

The  presence  of  cardamom  seeds  in  cuny  powder  i*  mMC  n***^ 
detennined  br  means  of  the  dotted  and  Hppikr  oelU  which  te*  ' 

aubatance  of  uie  seeds. 
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The  cumin  plant  (Caminum  ctfyninum)  helonm,  like  coriander,  to 
the  natural  order  Umbelliferffl ;  it  is  a  native  of  Upper  iElgTpt,  but  is 

Fig.  iw. 

TRAX9VTBAE  BacnoN  or  AIxnicARp  or  Cvunt. 

lUagDlBaa  SIO  diunatm.) 


nwit  of  two  buln  or  prlokln. 


xteoaivolj  cuitJTAted  in  Sicily  and  Malta.    It  fields  a  Tolatile  oil, 
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obtained  by  extraction  with  absolute  alcohol  and  predpitatioD  ^ 
water.     It  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  Cuminol  and  Cymine. 

Cumin  seeds  resemble  somewhat  caraway  seeds,  but  they  are  hooper, 
straighter,  and  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  miit  is  double,  Hke  that  of 
coriander  and  all  other  umbelliferous  plants,  consisting  of  two  seed* 
or  mericarps ;  each  mericarp  has  live  primary  ridges,  which  are  tilifoia. 
and  four  secondary  ridges,  which  are  prondnent ;  but  both  are  fio^ 
nished  with  yery  fine  hairs  or  prickles,  and  under  each  secondary  xidk't: 
is  a  receptacle  or  yitta. 

Transyerse  sections  of  a  cumin  seed  exhibit  the  following  stzw- 
ture: — 

The  hairs  or  prickles  are  composed  of  cells,  the  long  diameter  r. 
which  are  arranged  in  the  long  axes  of  the  hairs.  The  husk  or  cot^- 
ing  of  the  seed  is  made  up  of  numerous  rounded  or  angular  celU  is 
the  midst  of  which  the  lar^e  and  triangular  yittse  are  situated ;  •::. 
between  the  husk  and  seed  itself,  there  is  usually  a  small  space,  whii^ 
is  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  seed  after  it  has  arrived  at  latr 
turity.  The  sur&ce  of  the  seed  is  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  and  it?  2> 
terior  whitish  and  transparent.  The  exterior  portion  of  the  aeed  b 
constituted  of  elongated  and  flattened  cells  of  a  Wownish  colour,  wbie 
the  interior  and  cliief  substance  of  the  seed  itself  is  composed  of  r> 
merous  distinct  angular  cells,  the  walls  of  which  are  thick  and  periktir  jj 
transparent ;  their  contents  consist  principally  of  oil.  The  seed*  c'  i 
not  contain  starch  (fig.  192). 

Cumin  seeds  possess  a  yery  peculiar  medicinal  taste  and  sxuC: 
and  it  is  to  these  that  curry  powder  owes  the  greater  part  of  its  cha2B^ 
teristic  flayour  and  odour. 

Fenugreek  Seeds, 

The  structure  of  fenugreek  seeds  is  yery  characteristic  IV 
husk  of  the  seed  consists  of  three  membranes ;  the  outer  is  fonvi 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  b 
shape  to  a  short-necked  bottle ;  the  long  diameter  of  these  oelk  :i 
disposed  yertically,  the  narrow,  neck-like  part  being  most  etusuL 
ana  forming  the  other  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  second  membm^ 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  two  or  three  times  larger  thant^ 
former,  yery  much  flattened,  and  haying  their  marsrins  reguhriy  sd 
beautifully  crenate.  The  third  and  innermost  memorane  i?  mw  i? 
of  seyeral  layers  of  largp  transparent  cells  filled  with  mucilage ;  tisesf 
cells  expand  greatly  when  immersed  in  water  (fig.  193). 

The  seed  itself  consist  of  two  lobes,  which  are  made  upof  xmnwjw* 
minute  cells ;  those  in  the  upper  part  of  each  lobe  are  of  a  toudM  ^ 
angular  form,  while  those  situated  near  the  innermost  part  kxoev 
much  elongated,  the  long  axes  of  the  cells  being  placed  traos^en^^ 
in  each  lobe.  The  entire  seed  is  coyered  by  a  single  layer  of  ''^' 
angular  cells  ffig.  194). 
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OiTKB  Coat  ob  Tista  oi-  a  Pexlork 
(UignUsd  120  dlUDsMn.) 


(.  ToTtloo  of  tUsooler  and  lecond  membrane  Blrtpped  oil;  a 

orhtukof  Kedlcc.  bDtt1f-llkecelb;d.  potltlon  otcrenikt«i 
■f  cDtoared  ceOtmcriilng  Into,//,  the  luje  celli  vhlcli  ton 
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THE  &IM7LTERATI01TS  OF  CUBKT  FOWSEB. 

In  various  works  which  we  have  consulted,  we  do  not  meet  *™ 
a  sing-le  remark  relatinir  to  the  edulterodon  of  cunr  powdtf.  Li* 
many  of  the  other  articles  of  which  we  have  treated,  (hit  ■[p^'*  ^ 
hai'e  been  neglected  by  writers  on  the  adulteration  of  food. 

SftuUt  of  the  Eiamination  of  SampUi. 

Ttcenty-tix  samples  of  this  article  were  subjected  to  inal™*  -  * 
theee  nearly  four-^fth*  icere  adidleraled. 

It  appeared — 
That  teven  only  were  ffemUnr. 
That  ninetetn  were  aduiteratfd. 
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That  groxmd  f*ice,  usually  in  very  large  quantities,  was  present  in 

nine  samples. 
That  potato  fitrina  was  detected  in  one  sample. 
That  salt  was  present  in  eight  of  the  samples. 
That  the  highly  poisonous  metallic  oxide,  red  lead,  was  detected  in 

no  less  than  etffht  of  the  samples. 
That  in  seven  of  the  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ground  rice 

only. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulteration  consisted  oi ground  rice  and  salt. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  ground  rice  and  reb 

LEAD. 

That  in  three  samples,  the  admixture  consisted  of  salt  onlg. 
That  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  salt  and  red  lead. 
That  in  three  samples,  the  adulteration  consisted  of  red  lead  only. 
That  in  one  sample,  the  adulterations  consisted  of  red  lead,  potato 
farina  and  salt. 

The  above  results  do  not  give  the  whole  of  the  adulterations  to 
which  the  samples  of  curiy  powder  had  been  subjected,  since  they  do 
not  include  the  ferruginous  earths,  which  were  shown,  in  our  article 
on  '  Cayenne,'  to  be  so  frequently  employed  to  impart  colour  to  that 
substance. 

We  have  thus  shown  that  curry  powder  was  adulterated  nearly  to 
the  same  extent  as  Cayenne,  and  with  ingredients  equally  pernicious. 
Since  the  quantity  of  curry  powder  eaten  at  a  meal  is  so  considerable^ 
its  adulteration  with  red  lead  is  even  moi*e  prejudicial  and  dangerous 
than  in  the  case  of  Cayenne.  Not  long  since  we  received  a  parcel  of 
curry  powder  from  a  surgeon,  accompanied  by  the  statement  that  the 
person  who  had  partaken  of  it  had  been  made  very  ill  by  it.  We  found 
It,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  lead. 

The  \^A  in  curry  powder  is,  no  doubt,  generally  introduced 
through  the  adulterated  Cayenne  employed  in  its  manufacture.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  chromate  of  lead  may  here,  as  in  some  other 
cases,  be  used  to  intensify  and  render  more  permanent  the  colour  of 
the  powder. 

The  whole  of  the  ingredients  required  for  making  curry  powder 
may  be  obtained  of  most  seedsmen. 

W^ith  a  common  pestle  and  mortar  the  seeds  may  be  reduced  to 
powder,  and  thus  the  housekeeper  may  herself  prepare  genuine  curry 
powder,  of  the  best  (juality,  at  a  cost  of  about  ^d.  per  ounce.  Since 
curry  powder  is  retailed  at  6rf.,  8d.,  and  even  1».  an  ounce,  it  evi- 
dentiy  Dears  an  enormous  profit.  Wliat,  then,  must  be  the  gain  upon 
the  sale  of  an  article  which  is  made  up  principally  of  turmeric  powder, 
salt,  groimd  rice,  and  inferior  capsicum  berries  ?  and  of  such  a  mix- 
ture many  of  the  curry  powders  purchased  at  the  shops  almost  entirely 
consist. 
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The  Detection  of  the  Adulterations  of  Cany  Fowio'. 

The  adulterations  of  ciiny  powder,  with  the  excepdon  of  potiio 
farina  or  starch,  met  with  in  one  sample,  being  the  same  as  thoscf 
Cayenne,  the  methods  for  their  discoTerj  are  also  the  same:  the  rank 
is  therefore  referred  to  the  article  on  *  Cayenne.' 

The  presence  of  potato  starch  is  detected  b^  means  of  the  imoo- 
scope ;  the  characters  of  its  granules  are  deecnhed  under  the  head  of 
*  Arrowroot/  / 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 
TURMERIC  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  vegetable  or  mineral  sabstaDce. 

TxTRMERic  powder  consists  of  the  ground  tubers  of  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  same  genus  as  ginger,  viz.  Curcuma  Umgay  and  which  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  India  and  China. 

Cotnpogitian  of  Turmeric, 
The  composition  of  turmeric  is  shown  in  the  following  analysis : — 

John*8  analysis. 

Yellow  volatile  oil 1 

Curcumin 10  to  11 

Yellow  extractive 11  to  12 

Gum 14 

Woody  fibre 67 

Water  and  loss 7  to  6 

100 
Vogel  and  FeUetier^s  anafysis. 


Acrid  oil. 

Curcumin. 

Brown  colouring  matter. 

Gum  (a  little). 


Starch. 
Woody  fibre. 
Chloride  of  calcium. 
Turmeric. 


To  extract  curcumin,  the  nulverised  root  is  boiled  with  water,  the 
residue  treatpd  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  filtered, 
evaporated,  the  residue  digested  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal  solution 
in  its  turn  evaporated,  when  the  curcumin  is  obtained,  together  with  a 
little  essen^l  oil. 

It  is  heavier  than  water,  in  which  it  is  insoluble,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils.  It  melts  at 
40°  C. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  turmeric  is  characterised  by  its  beautiful 
green  fluorescence ;  the  spectrum  of  the  solution  not  exhibiting  any 
peculiar  dark  or  bright  bands.  The  fluorescence  is  best  seen  by 
placing  the  solution  or  turmeric  in  alcohol  or  benzol  in  a  small  beaker 
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and  eoncentratitig  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  tbe  eolntico  bj  meua  ol  4 
biuniug-glaBS,  wlien  the  illuminated  cone  thu«  produced  will  if  ptu 
brigbt  greeo. 


Slmetweof  7 

The  structure  of  the  tuber  of  tunneric  is  well  exhibited  in  tb«  •» 
nexed  figuiee. 


r  r,  icslnoU!  mma  :  /,  doClcd  rluct ;  g,  elonnatal  ctOt  ot  viul;  dMt,  tis 

Turmeric  powder  coBsiate  of  large  cells ;  some  of  ihefe  ur  Iwwh 
imbedded  in  ft  reticular  tissue,  but  others,  and  three  the  mnjohiT,  w 
quite  free ;  thev  mav  be  recogiUBed  with  facility,  uoder  the  nii«o»'[*' 
bv  their  size  and  laight  yelloii-  colour  (tig.  lltoj. 

^\')ien  crushi^d,  efich  cell  ia  found  to  contain  colouring  nutwt  f 
well  as  ft  Qunibet  ot  starch  granules,  resembling  closely  thow  otliP- 
cmtui  arrowroot,  already  described  and  figured  (tig.  19(>). 
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On  the  application  of  iodine  the  celle  become  of  a  deep  blue,  and 

with  potaeli,  of  a  reddish  c«lour. 

THE   ASin.TERATIO]fB   OF   TCRlTEmC. 


ecimens  contained  ci 

, -oil.  "        " 

heiphten  the  colour  of  the  powder, 

Inasiuuch  as  turmeric  enters  so  largely  JQto  the  coiupositiou  ofciin-y 
powder,  mustard,  and  some  other  condiments,  it  became  necessary  to 
~      '  'D  whether  it  was  liable  or  not  to  sophistication. 

The  Detection  of  the  Adulteratioiia  of  Tunnei-ic. 

ochre  consists  of  oxide  of  iron  diluted  with  chalk ;  the  ash 
powder  must  therefore  be  tested  in  the  manner  already 
elsewhere  directed  for  the  detection  of  those  two  substances.      The 
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presence  of  the  ochre  is  in  general  sufficiently  indicated  bj  the  eolirar 
and  weight  of  the  ash. 

Should  the  ash^  say,  of  10  grammes  of  the  turmeric  contun  aDnfi, 
as  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  we  must  proceed  as  follows :  tliealali 
must  be  dissolved  out  of  the  ash  by  means  of  distilled  water.  Tut 
solution  is  coloured  blue  by  means  of  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmoi,  u^ 
the  amount  of  alkalinity  is  ascertained  by  the  addition  from  agndoatii 
burette  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  change  in  tk 
colour  of  the  litmus  indicating  the  end  of  the  reaction. 

For  the  determination  and  estimation  of  potash  and  eoda  the  pr)- 
cesses  will  be  found  given  in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

It  is  always  well  to  test,  before  conunencing  the  analvsis,  the  »• 
action  of  the  wateiy  solution  of  the  ash,  aa,  umess  this  »  deciM^ 
alkaline,  it  does  not  contain  alkali,  and  again  it  is  proper  also  to  tax 
the  ash,  to  ascertain  whether  salt  has  been  used,  and  which  is  kop- 
times  employed  to  heighten  the  colour  of  vegetable  powdeis.  Vor 
generally  the  presence  of  alkaU  in  the  ash  of  turmeric  powder  is  nS 
ciently  indicated  by  the  greenish  colour,  more  or  less  intense,  exhiM 
by  it  when  first  removed  from  the  fire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
LIQUORICE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITIOX  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  added  substance,  vegetable  or  mineraL 

LiauOBiCE  is  an  article  largely  consumed,  and  it  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  system  of  adulteration  which  extends  to  a  variety  of  other 
drugs  and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

L#iquonce  is  met  with  under  various  forms  and  names ;  thus,  there 
is  gticK  liquorice,  the  powder,  the  Phamtacopcsial  extract,  the  foreign 
extract,  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozenges. 

Stick  liquorice  consists  of  the  underground  stem  or  rhizome  of  a 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Glycyrrhita,  usually  in  this  country,  Gly- 
cyrrhiza  glabra ;  the  powder  is  the  root  ground  and  pulverised,  whOe 
tne  other  preparations  named  consist  of  the  extract ;  this,  in  the  case 
of  pipe  liquorice  and  Pontefract  lozenges,  is  said  to  be  refined. 

The  foreign  extract,  known  as  Solazzi  extract  or  juice,  is  considered 
the  best ;  and,  accordingly  as  it  is  prepared  in  Spain  or  Italy,  it  is  caUed 
Spanish  or  Italian  juice.  We  learn  from  Pereira  that  the  Spanish 
extract  is  prepared  m  Catalonia  from  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  while  the 
Italian  extract  is  obtained  in  Calabria,  firom  G,  echinata.  Of  late  years 
the  liquorice  plant  has  been  extensively  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
medicmal  use,  especially  at  Mitcham,  where  so  many  different  kinds 
of  medicinal  plants  are  grown. 

The  constituents  of  Qie  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Kobiquet,  are  liquorice  sugar  or  glycyrrhizin,  starch, 
asparagin,  resinous  oil,  albumen,  vsoody  fibre,  and  S(M.s,  especially  phos- 
phate and  nitrate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  quantities  of  these  several 
constituents  are  not  given  by  Robiquet,  nor  does  he  mention  ^m  or 
oxalate  of  lime  as  constituents,  although  these  abound  in  the  juice  of 
the  root. 

As,  before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  chemical  adultera- 
tions of  any  article,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
proportions  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  that  article  is  com- 
posed, we  instituted  in  the  first  place  certain  analyses  of  the  root,  the 
potpder,  and  the  extract. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  100  parts  of  the  fresh  root : — 
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The  Fresk  Root 

Glycyrrhizin 8S0 

Gum 26-60 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  resin        .  *75 

Albumen *97 

Surch 2MI 

Woody  fibre 1336 

Moisture 36*81 

Afih,  3*07  per  cent  

Total        .  100-00 

The  analysis  of  100  parts  of  the  ufidecorticated  poicder  furniah^  the 
following  results  : — 

The  Powder. 

Glvc^'rrhizin 10*40 

Gum" 43-30 

Matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  chiefly  resin .  1*09 

Albumen 1*50 

Starch 24-41 

Woody  fibre 15*20 

Moisture 4-10 

Total        .     100*00 

The  analysis  of  the  decorticated  poicder  famished  nearly  smilv 

results: — 

The  Decorticated  Powder. 

Glycvrrhiiin 13-00 

Gum* 37-10 

Kesin •«) 

Albumen 1-80 

Starch 29*52 

Woody  fibre 16*5« 

Moisture 1-20 

100-00 

Five  hundred  parts  of  the  fresh  root  furnished  175  parts  of  extrirt. 
while  the  same  quantity  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  :?r5  ^'* 
of  extract.  Lastly,  100  parts  of  this  extract,  dried  at  a  tempentni*  i 
100°  C,  yielded  'l0-3  mrts  of  li(^uoric8  sugar,  and  &>^  pwti  v 
matter  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  consisted  chieflyof  gum  ^^* 
little  albiunen. 

When  pure  and  genuine,  extract  of  liquorice  is  entirely  iolvi^  ^ 
water. 

As  will  be  shortly  apparent,  the  above  analyses  furnish  some  o*^ 
data,  by  which  the  quauty  of  the  difterent  kinds  of  liquorice  n*7  ^ 
judged  of 

Ghfcyrrhisin  may  be  thus  obtained.  The  filtered  and  coiKVStrit«< 
aaueous  infusion  of  the  root  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  s^l 
This  occasions  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  which  is  washed  with  *»^«* 
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until  it  is  quite  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  dissolved 
repeatedly  in  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'844.  Small  quantities  of 
ether  are  now  added  to  the  not  too  concentrated  solution  as  long  as  a 
dark-coloured  resinous  substance  is  precipitated.  The  filtrate  on  eva- 
poration deposits  the  glycyrrhizin. 

It  is  a  yellow,  amorphous,  non-fermentable  substance,  possessing  a 
sweet  taste ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  warm  ether.  It  is  also  soluble  in 
allcalies,  and  is  precipitated  ^m  these  solutions  by  acids,  in  an  excess 
of  which  it  is,  however,  partially  dissolved. 

By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  and  other  acids  it  is  decomposed, 
glycyrrketin  and  glucose  being  formed. 

Its  solution  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, sulphate  of  copper,  and  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

A»paragm  may  be  obtained  from  liquorice  root  as  follows  : — The 
root,  after  being  cut  into  pieces,  is  exhausted  with  water.  The  solution 
is  boiled,  mixed  with  acetic  acid  to  separate  the  glycyrrhizin,  and  then 
with  acetate  of  lead,  malate  and  phosphate  of  lead  being  thrown  down, 
together  with  colouring  matter.  The  excess  of  lead  is  removed  by 
stuphuretted  hydrogen,  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk, 
when,  after  a  few  days,  crystals  of  asparagin  will  become  deposited. 


STRrCTURE  OP  LIQUORICE. 

The  general  structure  of  liquorice  root  is  very  distinctive ;  the 
elements  of  which  it  consists  are  bundles  of  woody  fibrey  cellular  tissue, 
dotted  ducts  or  vessels,  and  starch  corpuscles.  These  elements  are  thus 
arranged : — 

In  transverse  sections  of  the  root,  a  linear  zone  is  observed, 
ufinally  distant  from  the  circumference  about  the  third  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  root.  The  part  of  the  root  withovt  the  zone  is  traversed 
by  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  miited  together  by  cellular  tissue ;  that 
within  the  zone  is  traversed  by  numerous  dotted  ducts  or  vessels 
as  well  as  by  bundles  of  woody  fibre ;  while  the  ceUs  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  root,  are  filled  with  starch 
corpuscles  (figs.  197, 198  and  199). 

xhese  starch  corpuscles  are  very  characteristic ;  they  are  oval  and 
small,  and  in  many  of  them  the  central  cavity  of  an  elongated  form  is 
visible  (fig.  199). 

The  woody  JUnre  does  not  present  anvthing  remarkable  in  its 
structuie;  the  central  cavity  is  well  marked.  In  sections  of  the 
older  roots  medullary  rays  may  be  seen.  The  several  structural 
peculiarities  of  liquorice  root  are  all  clearly  exhibited  in  the  drawings 
above  referred  to. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  of  the  root  is  situated  almost  entirely 
in  the  bundles  of  woody  fibre,  and  in  the  walls  of  the  dotted  ducts. 


LIQDORICS  AHD   ITS  ADULTBRATIOSS. 
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THE  ADITI.TERATIONS  Of  LIOTOKICK. 
Having  thus  described  tlie  chemical  composition  and  the  Btructuie 
of  liquorice  root,  the  subject  of  the  aduUeration  of  liquorice  may  neit 
be  considered. 


LonsUaitiiial  KeHsn  of  LiQDomcE  Boor,    MignUed  ta  dlusetm. 

On  cunaultinp  the  works  of  different  writers  on  adulteration,  we 
have  met  with  the  following  observations  relating  to  liquorice: — 

Accum  states  that  Spanish  liquorice  '  is  freouentlv  nothinj;  else 
than  a  mixture  of  the  worst  kind  of  ifum  araoic,  ctdled  ladiirn  or 
BitHiary  gum,  imported  chiefly  for  making  shoe  blacking.  .\.  solution 
of  the  genuine  Spanish  liquorice  juice  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
Barbery  gum  ;  and  the  mixture,  after  being  inspissated  to  a  proper 
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couBiBteiice,  is  again  made  up  into  cylindricid  rolls,  which,  whibi  (ti!l 
moist,  ere  covured  with  bey  Wvea,  snd  repacked  in  cheats  lo  Rtonliir 
in  every  respect  the  genuine  Spanisli  liquorice  juice  importad  frxi 
Catalonia.' 


Trannim  (icHgn  of  Liquoiuce  Boor,  Dii«i\lfiBl  Vd  diusctoi,  tiht'iltnn  AaM 
ducU,  tivo  bundla  of  tpoodrflbrt,  the  ectiular  tiMrmtt  bxd  the  M^dl  Dir^MJK 
TLe  looie  starch  gralnB  im  mAgnlfled  400  dlunaten. 

Brsnde,  in  hia  'Dietionary  of  Materia  Medic»  and  PharjiK*. 
puUialied  in  1836,  remarka  as  follows : — 

'  The  chief  conaumption  of  liquorice  is  in  the  prepanliaD  i>f  ^ 
extract,  which  ia  imported  irom  uie  Sou^  of  Europe  under  tlw  mb 
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of  Spanish  juice ;  it  is  usually  burned  and  otherwise  carelessly  pre- 
parea  and  adulterated,  and  often  contains  copper,  derived  from  the  pans 
in  which  the  decoction  of  the  root  is  evaporated.' 

M.  Chevalier  states  that '  liquorice  is  often  falsified  by  starch  and 
a  large  proportion  of  inert  powders.  It  has  also  been  falsified  by  an 
extract  which  gives  it  the  taste  of  hay. 

'  It  contains  likewise  metallic  copper,  removed  mechanically  from 
the  pans  of  that  metal  in  which  it  is  prepared.  But  it  does  not 
contain  salts  of  copper,  a  conclusion  whicn  results  from  many  experi- 
ments made  by  M.  villain.' 

'  Liquorice/  writes  Pereira,  *  as  met  with  in  conmierce,  however, 
is  rarely  pure.  It  contains  the  soluble  principles  of  the  root  with 
some  copper  scraped  off  the  boiler  by  the  spatula  employed  to  stir  the 
extract  during  its  preparation.  F^  says  that  four  ounces  of  this 
extract  yield  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  metallic  copper ;  but  there 
must  be  some  great  mistake  in  this  statement.  If  the  foreign  extract 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  filtered  and  inspissated,  we 
obtain  refined  liquorice.  But  I  am  informed  that  the  pipe  refined 
liquorice  is  a  very  adulterated  article.  The  Pontefract  lozenges  are 
made  of  refined  liquoriee,  and  are  much  esteemed.' 

JRestUts  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  results  of  our  own  examinations 
and  analvses  of  liquorice,  premising  that  genuine  extract  of  liquorice 
should  dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any  residue,  and  therefore 
ou^lit  not  to  contain  starch  ;  that  it  should  yield  from  about  90 
to  nearly  100  parts  of  extractive  matter,  according  to  the  state  of 
dr>'nes8  in  which  it  may  happen  to  be  at  the  time  of  analysis ;  this 
extractive  matter  should  furnish  irom  75  to  85  per  cent  of  matter 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  chiefij"  gum*,  and  firom  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  matter  or  liquorice  sugar. 

The  analyses  of  thirty-four  samples  of  liquorice,  including  the 
dififerent  varieties  of  roll  and  pipe  liquorice,  and  Pontefract  lozengeSy 
carefully  considered,  furnish  some  important  results. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  gum  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  roll 
liquorice  varied  from  65*5  to  33*5  grains  per  cent. ;  of  the  saccharine 
matter  from  14*9  to  8*9  per  cent.,  part  of  tnis  in  some  cases  consisting 
of  cfxne  gugar'j  of  the  extractive  from  75*9  to  47*1  per  cent. 

Of  the  pipe  liquorice,  that  the  gum  varied  from  22*7  to  45*9  per 
cent.  ;  the  sugar  from  19  6  to  11*0,  the  greater  part  of  this  consisting 
of  cane  sugar]  and  the  extractive  from  57*1  to  43*7  per  cent. 

Of  the  Pontefract  lozenges  the  gum  ranged  from  31*5  to  25*7 ;  the 
sugar,  partly  cane  sugar,  from  1S*1  to  13*1 ;  and  the  extractive  from 
45-9  to  43*8  per  cent. 

Jt  further  appears  from  the  analyses  that  the  whole  of  the  roll 
liquorice  furnished  insoluble  residues,  varj'ing  in  amount  from  18*50 

BB 
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to  42*00  per  cent.  In  twelve  cases  these  residues  conflisted  of  heM 
starch,  probably  nee  (the  starch  present  in  the  different  sunptes  of 
Solazzi  and  ^racco  extract  was  always  of  this  kind);  in  Pfw 
samples  of  wheat  Jhur,  in  one  of  potato  starch,  and  in  one  of  wiea 
jtowr  and  rice. 

That  the  pipe  liquorices  likewise  furnished  insoluble  residaei,  ix 
the  most  part,  in  stul  larger  amounts  than  the  roll  liquorice ;  thii^  dtt 
smallest  residue  weighed,  after  being  dried  on  a  water-bath,  34*5  nd 
the  largest  41 '0  per  cent.  In  five  cases  this  consisted  of  vitti 
JUmr,  in  one  of  rye  Jhur,  and  in  one  of  potato,  rice,  and  whe^Jkmn. 
In  five  cases  a  small  part  of  this  residue  consisted  of  pekttm^  tk 
pipes  being  furnished  with  a  distinct  tube  of  that  substance. 

Lastly,  that  the  Pontefract  lozenges  furbished  residues  oonsistinf  d 
wheat  fiowr  (subject  to  the  action  of  heat),  which  ^i-aried  in  anunos 
from  36*6  to  39*0  per  cent. 

The  ash  of  the  different  samples  of  roll  and  pipe  liquorice  ftnd  Pw- 
tefract  lozenges  varied  from  2'50  to  16  per  cent,  and  consi^ied  i: 
several  cases  of  foreign  mineral  matter ;  this  in  one  instance  aiBoiEi8<^ 
to  13  per  cent.,  and  was  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  Ar 
ashes  of  the  pipe  liquorices  in  two  or  three  cases  were  so  dMfK 
coloured  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  some  coloured  miDermi  ear^ 
substance  had  been  employed  to  increase  their  weight 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  different  kinds  of  roll,  pipe  liquorice,  tei 
Pontefract  lozenges  are  subject  to  very  extensive  adnlteratson,  tliiis 
some  instances  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  the  article. 

As  a  rule,  the  pipe  liquorice  and  Pontefract  lozenges  contau  a  \n^ 
amount  of  foreign  starchy  matter  than  even  the  inferior  descriptioflict 
roll  liquorice.  Many  of  the  pipe  lij^uorices  are  in  addition  forBCjM 
with  a  thick  coating  of  gelatin ;  this  is  sometimes  of  the  worst  t^m- 
lity  and  but  little  superior  to  glue.  The  best  way  to  exhibit  the  isi» 
of  gelatin  encasing  the  pipes  is  to  place  fhem  in  cold  water ;  th«  pap» 
win  swell  up  and  increase  to  two  or  three  times  their  origiml  stf 
when  in  this  state,  the  gelatin  may  be  easily  removed. 

The  ingredients  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  the  deecriptiMi  cf 
liquorice  above  referred  to  consist,  then,  of  starch  of  various  kiak  » 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  rice  flours,  and  potato  starch,  either  separatelr  (?  m 
combination ;  cane  sugar,  gelatin,  and  foreign  mineral  mattery  as  ^m^ 
bonate  of  Ume. 

Although  not  immediately  connected  with  the  object  of  this 
we  yet,  when  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  liquorices,  thought  it 
to  determine  how  frequently  ancL  to  what  extent  the  aamplps 
contaminated  with  copper.  We  detected  that  metal  in  thirte»i  of  t^ 
twenty-one  roll  liquorices  examined,  in  greater  or  lesser  amowit :  ^ 
quantities  in  three  of  the  samples  were,  for  the  100  parts,  *$,  "d^  '^* 
of  a  grain.  Traces  of  copper  were  found  in  only  one  of  the  pipe  li^"^ 
rices,  and  in  none  of  the  Pontefract  lozenses. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  state  the  resmts  of  the  examinatioD  of  tkr 
extract  of  liquorice  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
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Ten  satnpiei  of  extract  of  liquorice  were  examined ;  four  of  theee 
difieolved  nearly  without  residue,  and  were  genuine ;  the  remainder  of 
the  samples  deposited  insoluble  residues  amounting  to  3, 13,  17,  9,  7, 
18*5  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  In  four  cases  they  consisted  of 
boiled  starchy  matter^  and  in  one  instance  of  starchy  matter  and  gelatin. 

The  sample  containing  the  gelatin  furnished  only  66*5  per  cent. 
of  extract,  and  the  insoluble  residue  amounted  to  17  per  cent.,  thus 
leaving  1 8  per  cent,  for  moisture,  which  large  quantity  the  liquorice 
was  ]^ly  enabled  to  retain,  in  consequence  of  its  admixture  with 
gelatin. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the  insoluble 
residues  that  the  adulterated  samples  of  extract  of  liquorice  consisted 
of  the/ore^  extract  melted  down. 

The  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  doubtless  led  to  prescribe 
a  form  for  the  preparation  of  a  genuine  extract  of  liquorice  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  iact  of  the  adulteration  of  the  foreign  extract.  We 
thus  perceive  to  what  an  extent  the  regulations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are 
evaded  in  this  case.  In  further  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Pharmacopoeia  in  this  and  doubtless  in  many  other  articles  is  disre- 
garded, we  may  mention  that  we  were  only  able  to  procure  the  Pharmar 
copoeial  extract  at  about  one-third  of  the  chemists  shops  at  which  we 
enquired  for  it.  In  one  case,  although  we  particularly  requested  to 
be  furnished  with  the  true  extract,  some  or  the  foreign  extract  was 
coarsely  powdered  while  we  waited,  and  handed  to  us  as  the  article  we 
enquired  for,  and  for  which  we  were  made  to  pay  twice  the  usual  price. 

In  the  next  and  last  place,  we  will  proceed  to  state  the  results  of 
the  examination  of  numerous  samples  oi powdered  ligtumce. 

Of  twenty-^ht  samples  of  liquorice  vn.  powder  subjected  to  exami- 
nation, eleven  were  aduUerated.  Of  these  one  consisted  chiefly  of  wheat 
flour y  another  contained  a  large  quantity  of  woody  fhrey  two  contained 
much  foreigm  woody  Jihrey  two  woody  fiire  and  turmeric^  another  woody 
flbre  and  wheat  floury  one  was  made  up  chiefly  of  Indian  corny  potato 
and  sago  flours,  and  turmeric,  another  of  sagoy  tcoody  flbre,  and  much 
turmericy  another  of  East  Indian  arrowroot  and  a  little  turmeric,  and 
another  consisted  almost  entirely  of  potato  flour,  a  little  wheat  floury 
and  turmeric.    Some  of  the  samples  likewise  contained  cane  sugar. 

We  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper  we  believed  it  would 
be  found  that  liquorice  afforded  an  example  of  a  system  of  adulteration 
whicb  extended  to  other  and  more  important  articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  We  will  now  adduce  some  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  really 
the  case. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  some  wholesale  druggists  prepare,  and 
they  nearly  all  keep,  what  are  known  in  the  trade  as  compound  powders. 
One  of  these  ia  liquorice,  the  genuine  powder  being  distinguished  ajs 
Pulvis  QlycyrrhizfiB  Verus. 

Other  compound  powders  are  those  of  turmeric,  gentian,  fenugreek, 
aniseed,  cumin,  and  elecampane. 

bb2 
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Those  of  turmeriC;  gentian^  and  fenugreek  are  usubUt  prepared 
after  the  following  receipts,  or  some  modifications  of  them  :^ 

Turmeric  Powder.  Gentian.  Potcder, 

Yellow  ochre      .        .    1  lb.                        Gentian    .  .  1  Ibt 

Turmeric   .        .        .    1  lb.                        Llnwed     .  .  1  lb. 

Wheat  flonr      .        .    2  lbs.                      Wheat  flour  .  2  lb«. 

Cape  aloes  .  grs. 

Fenugreek  Powder. 

Fenugreek,  lb.  iss. 
Turmeric,  3  xii. 
Wheat  flour,  lb.  iti. 

This  custom  is  defended  on  the  plea  that  no  deception  is  pnciisec 
and  that  these  powders  are  sold  as  compound  articles.  Thu  Daj  h 
so  as  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  but  it  9SsaM^ 
is  not  the  case  as  between  these  parties  and  the  medical  prote» 
and  the  public ;  the  liquorice  powders,  the  extensive  azid  varied  adb- 
teration  of  which  we  have  just  described,  were  sold  simply  as  liquosff. 
and  no  acknowledgment  wnatever  was  made  even  in  a  single  inets^ 
of  their  compound  character. 

It  is  evicient  that  the  practice  of  making  and  selling  theae  on» 
pound  powders  is  most  objectionable ;  it  indicates  a  laxity  of  prineiptf. 
00th  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drugs,  and  i  k 
clear  that  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  are  by  it  serioubv 
imposed  upon. 

It  is  affirmed  that  it  is  as  cattle  medicines  that  these  compoaifc 
are  used.    Although  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent,  yet  it  is  T«iy 
tain  that  they  are  not  thus  exclusively  employed ;  besides,  why 
these  adulterated  powders  be  thrust  down  the  throats  of  catde  r 

We  have  now  shown  that  liquorice  in  all  its  forms  and 
subject  to  an  enormous  amount  of  adulteration,  and  that  variocis  ss^ 
stances  are  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  it  has  been  shown — 

That  the  whole  of  the  foreign  extracts  or  roU  liquorices  wen  ads* 
terated,  some  to  the  extent  of  nearly  60  per  cent 

That  the  whole  of  the  pipe  liquorices  examined  were  also  ^^tA- 
terated,  some  of  them  not  containing  one-third  their  w«^ghi  ^ 
liquorice. 

That  the  Pontefract  lozenges  likewise  contained  but  little  liqum 

That  of  the  samples  of  the  extract  of  liquorice  of  the  PharmaconvaL 
one-half  were  adulterated ;  these  for  the  most  part  consisting  c»  t^ 
foreign  extract  melted  down. 

Lastly,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  powdered  liquorices  exaaxBML 
were  adiUterated,  many  of  them  contaimng  onlv  as  much  liqiwriee » 
was  necessary  to  impart  the  flavour  of  the  genuine  powder. 

Of  the  adulterations  discovered  in  roll  liquorice,  some  are  prartiw^ 
by  the  foreign  preparers  of  the  extract,  while  others  are  the  woek  9£ 
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parties  neturer  home.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  unconunon  for  the  foreiffn 
extract  to  be  melted  down  afler  ite  arrival  in  this  country,  foi.  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  it  to  further  adulteration.  In  some  caeea  the 
adulterating  ingredients,  as  flour  and  chalk,  are  so  clumsily  mixed  with 
the  liquorice,  %at  particLea  and  masses  of  tbeee  subetances  may  he 
delected  by  the  naked  eye  alone,  and  may  be  picked  out  with  a 
penknife. 

The  adulterations  of  pipe  and  powdered  liquorice  described  were 
no  doubt  effected  in  this  country. 

Fig.  so*. 


Of  the  ingredients  employed  in  the  adultentitm  of  liquorice,  some 
are  themselves  liable  to  adulteration.  This  is  the  case  with  the  tur- 
meric used,  which  we  have  found  to  be  adulterated  to  the  extent  of 
Dearly  20  per  cent,  with  yeUow  ochre. 


TEE  VETECnON  OF  THE  ADUXTEIUIIOSS  OF  UQDORICE. 
Since  most  of  the  adulterations  of  liquorice  consist  in  the  addition 
of  vegetable  substances  of  different  hinds,  tlie  microscope  affords  the 
chief  means  for  their  discovery. 
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The  characters  of  wheat  Jlouvy  turmeric  and  Eagt  InSau 
have  already  been  described  and  delineated  in  woodcuts ;  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  liquorice  powder  adulterated  with  the  tvo  kt 
named  substances  are  also  exhibited  in  Gg,  200. 

The  chief  chemical  adulterations  practised  are  those  with  m^ 
and  chalk.  The  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  hst  i^ 
pointed  out  under  the  head  of/  Tea/  while  for  the  detection  of  nw 
su^ar  in  Uquorice  powder  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — 

Add  about  60  cc.  of  cold  water  to  15  grammes  of  the  povdtf ; 
filter,  and  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  at  a  ^enue  heat.  If  cane  suar  k 
present  it  will  crystallise  as  the  evaporation  draws  near  to  an  em,  td 
if  now  a  little  sulphuric  acid  be  aaded,  the  residual  mass  will  immt- 
diately  become  charred.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  carbonise  liquxw 
sugar  or  glycyrrhizin,  but  forms  with  it  a  chemical  compound  or  m- 
phate. 

Glycyrrhizin  and  cane  sugar  may  be  thus  separated  from  aei 
other :  add  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  a  strong  filtered  iafo^ 
of  the  powder,  remove  the  lead  held  in  solution  by  means  of  su!|i> 
retted  hydrogen,  filter,  evaporate  on  a  water-bath,  and  vrhen  dxr  %^ 
the  residue,  which  consists  of  cane  sugar. 

Or  the  glycyrrhizin  may  be  removed  from  the  powder  or  the  extae: 
by  means  of  warm  ether.  The  residue,  containing  the  cane  sugar,  sr 
be  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  lai 
the  glucose  estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  test. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 
ANNATTO  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

In  cake  and  roll  annatto,  any  foreign  vegetable  or  mineral  substance,  and 
in  solutions,  any  forei^  vegetable  or  mineral  sabstan&s  other  than  the  alkali 
necessary  to  the  solution  of  the  annatto. 

The  next  article  which  falls  under  our  consideration  is  annatto ;  this, 
though  not  employed  as  food,  is  yet  added  to  several  articles  of  con- 
sumption, and  it  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  it 
is  subject  to  adulteration  or  not. 

Annatto  is  the  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
named  Biva  orelUmay  L.,  and  which  forms  the  type  of  the  small  natu- 
ral order  Bivinea,  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  the  West  and 
East  Indies ;  but  the  article  annatto  is  chiefly  prepared  in  Brazil  and 
Cayenne. 

The  tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  the  seeds  are  enclosed  in  pods,  the 
colouring  matter  being  situated  on  the  outside  of  the  seeds. 

It  appears  that  two  different  processes  are  pursued  in  order  to 
separate  the  colouring  matter.  According  to  the  ordinary  process,  the 
seeds,  after  beinff  removed  from  the  pods,  are  bruised  and  transferred 
to  a  vat,  when  they  are  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  covers  them. 
Here  they  are  left  for  several  weeks  or  months.  '  The  substance  thus 
obtained,  Dr.  Ure  states,  '  is  now  squeezed  through  sieves,  placed 
above  the  steeper,  that  the  water  containing  the^  colouring  matter  in 
suspension  may  return  into  the  vat. 

^  The  residuum  is  preserved  under  the  leaves  of  the  Annana  (pine- 
apple tree)  tiU  it  becomes  hot  by  fermentation.  It  is  then  again  sub- 
jected to  the  same  operation,  and  this  treatment  is  continued  until  no 
more  colour  remains. 

'  The  substance  thus  extracted  is  passed  through  sieves,  in  order 
to  separate  the  remainder  of  the  seeds ;  and  the  colour  is  allowed  to 
subside.  The  precipitate  is  boiled  in  coppers  until  it  is  reduced  to 
a  consistent  paste.  It  is  then  suffered  to  cool,  and  is  dried  in  the 
shade.' 

The  second  process  is  that  recommended  by  Leblond.  He  proposes 
simply  to  wash  the  seeds  until  they  are  entirely  deprived  of  colour, 
to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  by  means  of  vinegar  or  lemon 
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juice,  and  to  boil  it  up  in  the  ordinary  manner,  or  to  drain  it  in  Ws. 
as  ie  practised  with  indigo.  The  annatto  prepared  in  this  mj  ii 
said  to  be  four  times  as  valuable  as  that  made  according  to  the  lirsi- 
described  process. 

It  does  not  appear  from  either  of  these  descriptions  that  anrthiaz 
is  added  to  the  annatto  except  water.  This  is  important  with  re%> 
ence  to  its  adulteration. 

Before  proceeding  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  adulteratioQ  of 
any  article^  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  make  oneself  acauuflted 
with  its  properties  and  characteristics ;  and  if  the  substanee  oe  ^eg?- 
table,  it  is  requisite  that  we  should  determine  its  structore  by  meiss 
of  the  microscope.  We  thus  obtain  certain  fixed  data  or  stuidinb 
of  comparison  from  which  to  start. 

BTBUCnrRB  OF  THE  SEED  OP  AlfNATTO. 

Subjecting  the  seeds  of  annatto  to  examination  with  the  miciosrow, 
we  find  that  their  outer  or  red  portion  does  not  exhibit  any  very  de- 
finite structure,  that  the  surface  of  the  seed  proper  consists  of  nazrcr 
or  elongated  cells  or  fibres,  vertically  dispos^ ;  while  the  inner  vkiif 

Sortiou  consists  of  cells  filled  with  numerous  starch  corposcles,  wL 
efined,  of  medium  size,  and  resembling  in  fonn  and  in  tne  elonntei 
and  stellate  hilum  the  starch  granules  of  the  pea  and  bean  (fig.  :?01 1 

In  genuine  manufactured  annatto  but  little  structure  is  met  wiih;ia 
portions  of  the  outer  cells  are  however  seen — as  well  as  in  those  speo- 
mens  which  in  the  course  of  their  preparation  have  not  been  ii^b- 
jected,  as  they  usually  are,  to  the  action  of  boiling  water — a  few  of  lat 
starch  corpuscles. 

Annatto  is  used  by  dyers,  painters,  soap-makera,  and  to  cduc 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 

By  dyers  and  soap-makers  it  is  frequently  piuchased  for  oee  ic 
the  state  in  which  it  is  imported,  these  parties  adding  the  alkali  i»  • 
solvent  as  thev  use  it ;  in  these  cases  it  does  not  pass  throng  tbf 
hands  of  the  English  so-called  manufacturers  at  all.  In  other  ck» 
the  manufacturers  re-prepare  it  in  the  several  fonns  of  lolL  cakr. 
orange,  black,  and  fluia  annattos. 

COMPOSITION  OF  AITNATTO. 

The  pulp  surrounding  the  unfermented  freah  seeds  was  found  br 
Dr.  John  to  consist  of  28  parts  of  colouring  resinous  matter,  ^'5  of 
vegetable  gluten,  20  of  ligneous  fibre,  20  of  colouring,  4  of  extraetin 
matter  formed  of  matters  analogous  to  vegetable  gluten  and  extxic- 
tive,  and  a  trace  of  spicy  and  acid  matters. 

The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  akohol 
and  aJkalif^.  Tne  latter  change  its  colour  somewhat  from  r^d  *j> 
orange.  When  annatto  is  used  as  a  dye,  it  is  cut  in  pieces  and  boM 
in  a  copper  with  crude  pearl  ashes. 
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On  subjectiDtc  tho  seeds  of  Hmuitto  to  examizmtion,  we  olitfiiiied  an 
lah  -which  weijrhed  4'BO  per  cent.,  and  n-hich  wan  neftrlv  white, 
with  here  and  there  a  faint  tinge  indicating  the  presence  of  a  mere 


will  of 


trace  of  iron  ;  it  yielded  -20  per  cent,  of  alumiua,  tineed  onlv  verv 
Bli(rhtly  with  iron.  .       ^ 

The  red  or  outer  part  of  the  seeds  yielded  on  examination  nearlr 
similflr  reaultfl. 

These  results  may  therefore,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter, 
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be  taken  as  representing  to  some  extent  the  pro{>er  wei^t  of  tbe  ask 
of  genuine  anuatto,  and  of  the  iron  and  alumina  which  it  nsallj 


contams. 


THE  ADULTERATIONB  OF  ANKATTO. 


There  is  scarcely  an  article  with  which  we  are  aoQiudnted  ad- 
jected to  BO  large  an  amount  of  adulteration,  and  this  of  the  gruae^ 
possible  description,  as  annatto. 

The  substances  employed  are  yarious,  some  of  them  being  ozgiaic 
and  others  inorganic. 

The  orgmiic  adulterations  which  we  ourselTes  have  detected  ir 
those  with  turmeric,  rye,  barley,  and  w/teat  flours. 

The  inorganic  adulterations  observed  by  us  are  as  follow:  vtd 
sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  salt,  alkali,  an  oily  ndmtenn,  p^ 
bably  soap,  red  ferruginous  earths,  mostly  Venetian  red,  red  Ifi 
and  copper. 

The  employment  of  large  quantities  of  flour  and  of  lime  so  nd»9 
the  colour  of  the  annatto  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  haye  recoozse  t 
salt,  alkalies,  and  the  red  earths,  to  restore  it  to  something  apfm^^ 
ing  its  natural  standard. 

The  effect  of  salt  in  heightening  the  intensity  of  yegetable  nb  i 
well  known,  and  hence  its  use. 

The  lead  detected  was  probably  introduced  into  the  uEtf^ 
through  the  Venetian  red  used. 

At  first  we  were  disposed  to  regard  the  copper  in  annatto  as  i^ 
accidental  impurity ;  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  it  is  ys- 
posely  added  to  prevent  the  annatto  from  becoming  attacked  ^ 
fungi,  and  to  which  it  is  so  prone,  in  consequence  eapedallj  of  it> 
admixture  with  such  large  Quantities  of  flour  and  salt.  The  salL^ 
attracting  moisture,  hastens  the  decomposition  of  the  flour. 

Results  of  the  Examination  of  Samples, 

The  following  results  were  obtained  from  the  examination  of  Airff- 
four  samples  of  annatto  of  all  kinds  as  imported,  as  obtained  b^ 
English  mamifacturers,  and  as  purchased  from  dealers : — 


1.  That  of  the  thirty-four  samples  of  annatto  of  all  kinda 

tico  only  were  genuine,  and  were  entirely  free  from  adultoBtki* 
these  being  two  red  cake  annattos  as  imported. 

2.  That  the  whole  of  the  remaining  samples  consisted  of  mirtwn  • 

iHinous  proportions  of  one  or  more  substances,  t^ese  ammodrnf 
in  many  cases  to  one-half,  and  in  some  instances  to  eeen  two^iir^ 
of  the  entire  specitnens. 

3.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  black  ajinatto,  obtained  from  man- 

iacturers,  one  fumisned  a  highly  ferruginous  ash,  whicfa  '**'.^ 
alkaline,  and  amounted  to  o2'50  per  cent.,  and  which  ccfai^ 
of  an  alkali,  some  chalk,  and  a  red  ferruginous  emih  \  whife  tb 
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second  yielded  an  £uh  that  weighed  d5'36  per  cent.,  which  was 
still  more  ferru^ous,  and  consisted  of  alkali  and  some  red  earth, 

4.  That  of  the  four  samples  of  orange  cake  annatto,  obtained  from 

manufacturers,  one  furnished  an  ash  which  amounted  to  62*00 
per  cent.,  and  which  consisted  chiefl}r  of  chalkf  with  a  trace  of 
lead ;  the  ash  of  the  second  sample  weighed  67*72  per  cent.,  and 
also  consisted  principally  of  chatk ;  the  third  sample  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  turmeric  and  a  little  wheat  Hour ;  the  ash 
amounted  to  44*4  per  cent.,  and  consisted  of  chalk  and  some  red 
earth;  while  the  ash  of  the  fourth  sample  weighed  63*00  per 
cent.,  and  was  composed  chiefly  of  chalk, 

5.  That  of  the  two  samples  of  red  cake  aimatto,  procured  from  manu- 

facturers, one  contained  a  very  lar^  quantity  of  wheat  Jlour,  and 
yielded  17*12  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consisted  of  salt  and  some 
red  earth  -,  the  other  also  contained  a  very  large  quantity  of  wheat 
Jlour,  and  furnished  14*26  per  cent,  of  ash,  consisting  chiefly  of 
salt  and  some  ferruffinous  earthy  colouring  matter, 
C.  That  of  the  Ave  samples  of  orange  cake  annattos,  purchased  of 
different  retail  dealers,  one  yielded  57*80  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
consisted  principally  of  chalk ;  a  second  contained  a  very  large 
quantity  of  turmeric,  and  gave  an  ash  which  weighed  36*56  per 
cent,  and  which  was  composed  of  chalk  and  a  red  ferruginous 
earth ;  the  third  contained  the  starch  of  sago,  the  ash  weighings 
58*46  per  cent.,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  c/ialk ;  the  fourth 
conteoned  a  very  large  quantity  of  turmeric,  and  yielded  40*30 
per  cent  of  oM,  composed  of  chalk,  ferruginous  earth,  and  a 
little  salt ;  while  the  nfth  gave  59*12  per  cent,  of  ash,  which 
consisted  principally  of  cha&  with  traces  of  lead, 
7.   That  the  samples  of  red  roll  annatto  nearly  all  contained  large 
quantities  of  either  wheat,  barley,  ur  rye  flour — usually  the  latter, 
to  the  extent  of  30  and  even  over  40  per  cent.;  much  salt 
and  some  red  ferruginous  earth,  as   Venetian  red,  red  ochre,  or 
reddle, 
Heviewing  then  the  results  of  the  microscopical  and  chemical  ex- 
anodnation  of  the  Thirty-four  samples  of  annatto,  it  appears  that  large 
quantities  of  turmeric  were  present  in  three  samples  -,  wheat  or  barky 
^flovr  in  four,  and  rye  flour  in  nine,  the  majority  of  these  samples  con- 
taining full  forty  per  cent,  of  flour ;  that  chalk  was  present  in  a  great 
many  cases,  frequently  to  the  extent  of  fifty  and  even  over  sixty  per 
cent.,  sulphate  of  lime  in  at  least  five  cases,  a  red  ferruginous  earth  in 
a  great  many,  an  alkali  in  several,  salt  in  many,  lead  in  five  cases,  and 
copper  in  at  least  four  samples. 

The  iron  and  alumina  amounted  in  some  cases  to  near  three  and 
even  over  five  per  cent.  Had  all  the  samples  been  examined  quan- 
titatively for  iron,  it  is  probable  that  still  larger  amoimts  would  nave 
been  met  with,  as  the  worst  cases  were  not  specially  selected  for 
examination. 
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In  two  of  the  five  samples  in  which  lead  was  detected,  the  qon- 
tity  was  not  weighed,  and  is  deecrihed  as  traceg  only,  while  in  tbr 
other  three  samples  the  quantities  amotmted  to  'SO,  *50,  and  to  I'JO 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  the  '  Treatise  on  the  Microscope,*  btstho 
examined  some  samples  of  atmatto,  and  found  them  to  be  adidtEiited 
with  rye  and  barley  flours,  turmeric,  salt,  red  earth,  and  earhtmA  if 
lime» 

Lastly,  the  following  analyses  by  Dr.  Bemajs  embody  the  lenitt 
of  the  chemical  examination  of  the  ashes  of  fiye  sample  of  ansino 
furnished  him  by  the  author : — 

Xa  1. 


Ash  of  100  parf«,  weighed  62-40,  which  was  cmnpoerd  of— 

Carbonate  of  lime 

.      87-88 

Sulphate  of  lime    . 

8-82 

Alkaline  sulphates 

4-34 

Chloride  of  sodium 

6-42 

Iran  and  alumina . 

214 

Lead,  traces,  sand,  &c. . 

2-80 
62^ 

No.  2. 

No.  4. 

Ash    of   100   parts,    weighed 

Ash   of  100   parts,    weighed 

13-70  :— 

13-95  :— 

Chloride  of  sodium     .        .    6-87 

Chloride  of  sodium 

4-r. 

Sulphate  of  lime         .        .    4-12 

Sulphate  of  lime 

a* 

Iron  and  alumina               .    1-40 

Iioo  and  alumina 

*  •• 

Sand,  &c    ....    1-31 

Sand,  &c 

♦4 

13-70 

No.  6. 

ll« 

^o.  8. 

Ash    of   100    parts,    weighed 

Ash    of   100   parts,   weighed 

62-26  :— 

17-20  :— 

Carbonate  of  lime 

if 

Chloride  of  sodium     .        .    9*30 

Sulphate  of  lime . 

Iffi 

Sulphate  of  lime         .        .    4-00 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

<-a< 

Iron  and  alumina       .        .      -90 

Iron  and  alumina 

«l 

Sand,  Ac 3-00 

Sand,  Ac.   .       .       .       . 

l-» 

17-20 


C^ 


From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  appazeot  that  tk 
whole  of  the  above  Ave  sunples  were  adulterated,  chiefly  with  chift* 
gypsum,  salt,  iron,  and  lead. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  annatto  has  been  detected,  not  ooi?  W 
ourselves,  but  by  Accum,  Mitchell,  Bemays,  and  Normandy. 

Accxun,  at  page  276  of  his  'Treatise,'  has  written  to  this  eftct- 
— *  Several  instances  have  come  under  my  knowledge  in  which  Gav- 
cester  cheese  has  been  contaminated  with  red  lead,  and  has  pitdicrf 
serious    consequences   on    being  taken  into  the  stomach.     In  ooe 
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poisonous  sample  wliich  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  examine,  the  evil  had 
been  caused  by  the  sophistication  of  the  annatto  employed  for  colour- 
ing cheese.  This  substance  was  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  red  lead.' 
Accum  then  goes  on  to  quote  the  particulars  of  a  case  recorded  by  a 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Cambridge: — A  gentleman,  after  partaking  of  some 
toasted  cheese  at  an  inn  on  two  different  occasions,  was  both  times 
made  ill  by  it.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
cheese,  who,  on  enquiry,  ascertained  that  the  annatto  which  had  been 
used  to  colour  the  cheese  was  itself  coloured  or  adulterated  with  both 
vermilion  and  red  lead. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his '  Treatise  on  the  Falsification  of  Food,'  published 
in  1848,  states,  page  231 : — ^  I  have  frequently  examined  specimens  of 
annatto  which  have  been  contaminated  with  red  lead  or  a  mixture  of 
red  lead  and  ochre.' 

Lastly,  Dr.  Normandy,  in  his  '  Conunercial  Handbook  of  Chemical 
Analysis,'  writes,  '  Unfortunately  as  annatto  is  very  often  adul- 
terated with  red  lead,  or  with  both  red  lead  and  ochre,  the  use  of 
such  annatto  is  very  injurious,  and  serious  accidents  have  been  caused 
thereby.'  ^ 

Two  of  the  authors  quoted,  yiz.,  Accum  and  Mitchell,  testify  to  the 
fact  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  annatto  and  cheese  of  their  own  know- 
ledge. It  is  not  clear  whether  Dr.  Normandy  does  so  or  not,  or  whether 
he  merely  repeats  the  statements  of  others  on  the  subject.  Now  there 
is  no  evading  the  evidence  of  the  first  two  witnesses. 

We  woiud  further  observe  that,  in  some  of  the  samples  examined, 
the  ingredients  were  so  badly  mixed  that  in  some  instances  we  picked 
out  little  masses  of  the  substances  added,  as  of  the  different  kinds  of 
flour  used,  turmeric,  chalk,  and  red  earth. 

Now  the  manufacturers  of  annatto  will  doubtless  try  to  persuade 
us,  and  perhaps  others  who  are  not  manufacturers  will  do  so  as  well, 
that  some  of  the  substances  which  we  have  mentioned  are  introduced 
to  improve  the  article,  to  render  it  more  soluble,  and  to  make  it  keep 
better.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  use  of  alkali  is  perfectly 
justifiable  to  render  it  more  soluble,  but  beyond  this  we  do  not  go ; 
and  allowing  this  plea  of  improvement  to  have  all  the  weight  that  can 
possibly  belong  to  it,  enough  will  still  remain  to  show  that  annatto  is 
subject  to  a  large  amount  of  adulteration,  for  it  is  impossible  to  justify 
the  use  of  turmeric^  of  Venetian  red,  or  reddle,  of  40  or  60  per  cent. 
of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye  flour,  and  of  60  and  over  60  per  cent,  of  chalk 
and  sulphate  of  lime. 

With  respect  to  the  plea,  which  has  been  urged,  that  some  of 
the  substances  added  make  it  keep  better,  we  would  remark,  that 
annatto,  with  ordinary  care,  will  keep  perfectly  well  for  months  and 
3rear8  without  any  such  addition,  and  that  the  substances  added  are 
not  always  efieetual.  It  often  remains  in  the  docks  before  it  is  sold 
for  one  or  two  years,  during  which  long  period  it  retains  its  goodness. 
Thus,  while  we  have  never  seen  a  sample  of  annatto  as  imported  attacked 
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with  maggots,  several  of  those  which  we  have  puichaaed  at  shopt 
so ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salt  which  tb^  ecn- 
tained,  they  attracted  water  to  such  an  extent  that  ^ey  qnkkir 
became  spoiled.  One  specimen,  which  was  riddled  througli  with  Mti^ 
yielded  an  ash  which  weighed  12  per  cent,  and  it  contained  lead  and 
iron.  Another  sample,  one  of  those  sent  by  Mr.  Hog^r,  was  infested 
with  living  larvae,  and  yet  this  contained  a  large  quantity  of  tuziaair 
powder,  starch,  salt^  ana  a  red  earth — the  ash  amounting  to  24  pff 
cent.,  and  yielding  1*70  per  cent,  of  iron  and  alimiioay  as  red  u 
reddle. 

Some  of  the  samples  examined  did  not  contain  more  than  30  fs 
cent,  of  annatto ;  and  could  it  be  shown  that  the  redaction  ofnaaaxt 
to  this  enormous  extent  was  justifiable — ^which,  however,  it  certaiilT 
is  not — then  it  cannot  be  denied  it  is  high  time  that  the  name  d 
annatto  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  some  name  or  names  shooU  k 
adopted  which  would  express  the  actual  composition  of  the  azticle,iac 
serve  to  indicate  the  fact  that  the  article  thus  reduced  consists  in  pc? 
only,  and  that  often  the  smallest  part,  of  that  which  it  profeaees  to  h 
— ^vi2.  annatto* 

The  late  Mr.  Wakley,  who  gave  some  highly  inteiestinfr  and  m- 
portant  information,  in  regard  to  adulteration,  before  the  Pailianiesitin 
Committee  of  1866,  communicated  the  following  evidence  rMpecdsz^ 
annatto  sent  out  by  a  house  to  which  he  was  attached  in  early  Ii^:-> 
*  It  consisted  of  €aff  annatto  half  a  pound,  powdered  tmmenc  tlatt 
ounces,  powdered  mne  three  ounces,  and  soft  soap  ten  ounces.  &1 
frequently,  when  there  was  no  fag  annatto  to  be  had,  an  addition 
quantity  of  turmeric  was  put  in,  with  some  red  colour  which  I  do  at 
now  recollect ;  but  often  it  was  sent  out  without  a  particle  of  aaaiaci 
The  powder  for  moulding  the  annatto  consisted  of  eight  ounetf  cf 
whiting  and  two  ounces  of  Dutch  pink.' 

We  have  now  advanced  enougn  to  prove  that  annatto  is  extenstdv 
and  scandalously  adulterated. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  which  a  papn  V 
the  author  on  the  adulteration  of  annatto  was  oommunicftted,  some  yem 
siQce,  Dr.  Theophilus  Redwood,  the  present  Pi-esident  of  the  $ocvtv 
of  Public  Analysts,  whose  views  in  regard  to  conventional  adahsi- 
tions,  &c.,  excited  so  much  surprise,  undertook  the  Quixotic  task  « 
proving  tibat  the  various  substances  foimd  in  adtdterated  annatto  vrast 
all  added  to  improve  the  article.  Dr.  Redwood  not  even  objectiiig  tc  tb» 
sulphate  of  copper  found. 

Of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentaxy  Committer  ia 
defence  of  adulteration,  excepting  only  that  of  Dr.  l£edwood  i«len«d 
to,  none  was  more  remarkable  than  that  of  Mr.  Drew,  of  tbe  &a 
of  Drew,  Hey  ward,  and  Barron,  wholesale  druggists.  The  few  fol- 
lowing particulars  will  serve  to  show  the  character  of  Mr.  Drev « 
evidence : — 

lie  denied  that  annatto  was  adult«rated|  on  the  ground  that  it 
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physically  impossible  to  mix  turmeric  with  amiatto^  the  fact  being  that 
nothiofir  is  more  easy. 

In  like  manner  he  denied  that  cinnamon  was  adulterated,  and  alleged 
that  cassia  was  as  dear  as  cinnamon ;  also  that  arrowroot  was  not  adul- 
terated, since  sago  and  potato  powders  were  worth  as  much ;  and,  lastly, 
he  flatly  denied  that  spices  were  adulterated  in  any  degree,  these 
assertions  being  imsupported  by  a  particle  of  proof. 

We  now  come  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  employment  of  annatto 
in  the  colouring  of  milk  and  butter,  but  principally  cheese.  We  would 
first  state  we  do  not  apprehend  that  danger  is  often  likely  to  arise  from 
the  occasional  presence  of  lead  in  annatto^  seeing  that  the  qiiantity  used 
to  colour  cheese  is  but  small. 

The  practice  of  colouring  cheese  with  annatto  entails,  however, 
some  expense  and  trouble^  while  it  seryes  no  really  useful  purpose, 
and  on  tnese  grounds  it  is  to  be  condemned ;  but  on  this  point  we  will 
cite  the  opinions  of  two  well-known  authorities  on  dairy  farming. 

In  the  '  Rural  Oyclopeedia,'  part  i.  p.  127,  we  find,  amongst  other 
remarks  relating  to  annatto,  the  following: — 'Another  variety  of 
annatto  that  is  commonly  employed  in  English  dairies  is  manufac- 
tured in  Brazil  into  small  rolls^  each  two  or  three  ounces  in  weight, 
hard,  dry,  and  compact ;  brownish  without,  and  red  within.  But  its 
grand  interest  to  tne  farmer  consists  in  its  very  extensive  use  as  a 
colouring  matter  for  butter,  and  especially  cheese.  The  cheese- 
makers  of  Gloucestershire  give  one  ounce  of  annatto  to  one  hundred- 
^vyeight  of  cheese,  and  those  of  Cheshire  eight  dwts.  to  sixty  pounds. 
But  as  these  quantities  are  far  too  small  to  medicate  the  cheese,  or 
even  to  affect  its  iiavour,  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
annatto  is  mere  colour,  and  surely  the  appearance  of  Stilton  or  Bunlop 
cheese  upon  the  table  is  to  the  full  as  agreeable  as  that  of  Gloucester- 
shire or  Cheshire  cheese.  The  use  of  annatto,  therefore,  is  sheerly 
whimsical,  imposing  perfectly  useless  trouble  on  the  manufacturer^ 
and  some  small  ridiculous  expense  upon  the  purchaser.  The  mode 
of  using  it  is  to  dissolve  it  in  the  hot  milk  immediately  before 
churning.* 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  '  Book  of  the  Farm,'  part  iii.  p.  288,  naakes 
some  observations  on  the  use  of  annatto  to  colour  cheese,  nearly  to 
the  same  effect.  He  says: — 'I  have  not  recommended  the  use  of 
annatto,  or  amotto,  for  dyeing  cheese,  because  I  think  by  it  the  cheese 
farmers  impose  upon  themselves  a  very  useless  piece  of  trouble. 
All  the  quantity  employed  is  said  to  impart  no  peculiar  flavour  to  the 
cheese ;  which  being  acknowledged,  of  what  utility  is  it  ? ' 

THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  AKXATTO. 

Organic  adtdteratiims, — Annatto  in  the  manufactured  state  pre- 
senting 80  few  evidences  of  structure^  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  indeed, 
liy  means  of  the  microscope,  to  detect  the  presence  in  it  of  most  foreign 
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vegetable  substances,  as  turmeric  powder^  and  the  Uarck  of  whtttUryr, 
barley f  and  Bogofloun. 

The  turmeric,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  salt  and  alkali  osoallTpR- 
sent  with  it  in  the  annatto^  is  generally  much  changed ;  mo$c  of  th- 
colouring  matter  of  the  cells  is  discharged,  so  that  the  stuch  a» 
puscles  contained  within  them  become  visible ;  loose  starch  gnnulMcf 
turmeric  may  also  be  frequently  seen  presenting  their  usual  chancas^ 
except  that  they  are  much  increased  in  size  in  consequence  of  tkp 
action  of  the  alloili  upon  them  (iig.  202). 

The  characters  of  turmeric  powder  will  be  found  described  in  ik 
report  on  that  article,  while  the  characters  of  the  different  staichK^ 
given  imder  their  respective  heads. 

Inorganic  advUerations. — The  presence  of  most  of  the  inoiyab' 
advMerations  is  in  many  cases  sufficiently  manifest  by  the  appeaaDf. 
weight,  and  taste  of  the  ash.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  a^  .8?2X3> 
^rves  to  show  the  presence  of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime;  i> 
colour,  the  presence  of  the  red  earths ;  and  the  taste,  the  aah  ul 
alkali ;  the  presence  of  salt  can  indeed  generally  be  ascertained  bv  tk 
taste  of  the  annatto  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  a  quantitatiTV  ri- 
amination  is  required. 

The  inorgamc  substances  for  which  annatto  has  to  be  tested  c^aih 
cally  are  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  limey  carbonate  ofpotaek,  cerit*^ 
of  soda  J  chloride  of  sodium^  red  ferruginous  earths,  lead,  and  coppfr. 

As  several  of  these  substances  sometimes  occur  in  the  samesaapbi 
we  shall  not  describe  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  each  ajt- 
ratelv,  but  shall  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  combined  analvsis. 

Incinerate  10  grammes  of  the  annatto,  weigh  the  ash,  pulvezve 
treat  with  two  or  mree  successive  small  portions  of  distilled  wi». 
this  will  separate  the  chloride  of  aodiiun  and  the  carbonate  <^  sodik  a 
potash,,  should  either  of  these  be  present ;  and  the  quantities  of  «^ 
may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 

'Divide  the  solution  into  two  parts ;  precipitate  from  one  the  chkcv; 
of  the  salt  bv  means  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ana  calculate  the  chloriir  ci 
silver  formed  into  chloride  of  sodium.  Estimate  in  the  other  psc^ 
of  the  solution  the  alkalinity  bymeans  of  astandard  solution  of  salpkcir 
acid,  and  calculate  for  carbonate  of  soda ;  but  if  there  be  any  doiubs  t^ 
to  w^hether  the  alkali  be  soda  or  potash,  we  must  proceed  ais  directfc 
under  the  head  of '  Tea.' 

Transfer  the  portion  of  the  ash  insoluble  in  water  to  a  glaas  ^stL 
boil  in  as  small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  pure  but  dilute  nitio-h^d!?- 
chloric  acid ;  dilute  with  water,  filter ;  weigh  the  residue  insolnoe  i: 
the  acids,  and  deduct  it  from  the  gross  weight  of  the  ash — it  will  cw 
sist  of  silica,  sand,  and  some  unbumed  carbon. 

Divide  the  solution  into  two  parts ;  from  one  throw  down  the  «ai- 
phuric  acid,  if  present,  by  means  of  chloride  of  barium ;  collect,  «a^ 
Ignite,  and  weigh;  from  the  other  precipitate  the  Ume  with  otxalai?^ 
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raift ;  c&lculato  the  Bulphiuie  acid  into  sulphate  of  lioie ;  if  there 
is  ftnT  exceea  of  lime,  calculate  it  into  carbonate  of  lime. 

We  have  now  ontj  to  estiinate  the  abmiina  and  iron,  lead,  and 

For  tliB  determiaadon  of  these  it  b  best  to  operate  upon  another 
poHion  of  ash;  diseoWe  witb  heat  in  dilute  nitric  add,  evaporate 
oearlf  to  diyneae,  dilute  'with  water,  and  divide  the  solution  into  two 
portiODS. 

ng.3«a. 


tree  aUmb  gnnnlca  of 


Estimate  the  iron  and  alumina  in  one  portion  in  the  manner  directed 
in  the  article  on  '  Te«.' 

Id  the  other,  determine  the  copper  and  lead  quantitatirely  aa 
foUo-WB : — 

Separate  the  lead  from  the  copper  hjmeaoa  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  Etdded  in  slight  excesfl ;  the  precipitate  must  be  washed  first  with 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  flnall;  with  spirits  of  wine; 
di7,  iRt'i^t  &>id  weigh. 

Precipitate  the  copper  by  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  collect, 
dry,  weigh,  and  calculate  into  the  sulphate. 
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Or  the  following  prooeaa  inaf  be  adopted  for  tlie  sennlia 
lead : — Mix  the  concentrated  nitric  acid  eolutioD  with  hTdndik 
ID  ezceM ;  add  a  loi^  quantity  of  abw>lul«  alcohol  mixed  viUi  kbc 
ether ;  let  the  precipitate  subside,  filter  the  fluid  off,  wash  the  [■(□]•■ 
tata  with  alcohol  and  ether,  drj  it  at  a  geatle  heat,  and  wu^ 

The  following  process  for  detactiiif|'  and  eetimating  mkiile  q«i- 
titiee  of  oiide  of  copper  is  by  Mr.  Wanngton : — 

'This  operation  depends  upon  the  solubility  of  the  fenucTsniiii 
copper  in  an  excess  of  a  eolution  of  ammoniA,  and  its  depxiliaD  rd 
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its  well-marked  characteriatic  appearances ,  , 

Thus,  Huppos(^  a  frequently  occurriag  caue,  when  the  °°^^ 
copper,  in  very  small  ouantity,  is  in  solution  with  oxide  of  !!«»■•■ 
that  these  metels  haveoeen  broughttotheir  highest  state  of  oii^*'^ 
:-  : ,j  (^i|JeJ  jj,  excess,  and  then  a  few  drop*  of  •  *'^" 


of  the  fenrocyamde  of  potassium,  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  B 
'       "^  "   'i  escapes  fhwn  the  filtrate  by  staudinff  aDd  &*. 


flw 


As  the 


posure  to  the  air,  the  red  feirocyanide  of  copper  wiU  ba  Jep* 
and  if  the  experiment  b«  made  in  a  BhAllow  white  porcalain  dA 


J 
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lesult  will  be  verr  distinct  and  characteristic^  and  on  carefully  de- 
^  canting  the  fiuid,  the  precipitate  will  be  found  on  the  white  suriace. 
^  In  many  cases,  the  process  of  filtration  may  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether,  as  the  suspended  peroxide  of  iron  does  not  in  the  least  intei^ 
lere  with  the  deposition  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  copper  from  the  solution. 
I  hsTe  found  this  test  gives  unerring  indications  in  cases  where  no 
trace  of  blue  colour  could  be  distinguished  in  the  ammoniacal  solution, 
and  where  no  precipitation  could  be  procured  by  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas  or  the  action  of  a  voltaic  circuit. 

'  When  organic  colouring  matter  is  present,  this  form  of  test  is  also 
76iy  useful,  as  in  vinegars,  &c.' 


S8  2 
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CHAPTER  XXX\'nL 
VINEGAR  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADni^TERATIOK. 

Free  sulphuric  Acid  beyond  the  quantity  allowed  by  law,  or  anj  other  i 
acid,  or  veiiretable  acid,  exceptinfr  acetic  add,  derived  from  the  mannJagtBrerfih' 
vinegar.  Water  in  such  proportion  as  to  redac«*  the  acetic  add  to  bekyv  3^  it 
cent.  It  is  questionable  whether  it  would  not  be  well  that  the  lav  Ao«MV 
abolished  which  allows  of  the  addition  of  1  part  of  sulphuric  add  in  \JM  p0 
of  vinegar. 

AcETiG  acid  is  the  yolatile  principle,  to  the  preeence  of  which,  dikne 
with  variable  proportions  of  water,  vinegar  mainly  owes  its 
pun^rency. 

This  acid  exists,  ready  formed,  in  notable  quantity  in  certain 
as  Samlmcus  niger  or  Uaek  elder,  PhoBnix  dactylifera  or  Ikde  tric^ 
Rhu9  typhenus. 

It  may  be  readily  generated  by  the  fermentation  of  vaiiom 
table  and  animal  substances,  especially  the  former. 

For  commercial  purposes  it  is  made  from  certain  vegetaUe  tsi 
spirituous  infusions,  as  tnose  of  the  grape,  malt,  and  the  sosw  ( 
but  any  vegetable  infusion  capable  of  yielding  alcohol  will  aLo, 
exposed  to  the  necessary  conditions,  furnish  vinegar.  In  mosi 
when  vinegar  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  the  vinous  ot  ak^^V 
fermentation  precedes  the  acetous,  and  the  vinegar  is  fomied  esxie^* 
at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol. 

Acetic  acid  may  be  formed  directly  from  the  vapour  of  cnft 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  in  contact  with  the  atmosphen.  eii^ 
by  means  oi  an  ignited  platinum  wire,  or  of  the  black  pov^ 
obtained  by  boiling  proto-chloride  of  platinum  and  potash  ws; 
alcohol,  in  Germany,  where  the  price  of  alcohol  is  perr  k« 
vinegar  has  been  manufactured  on  a  lai^  scale  on  this  iinorip» 
The  process  will  be  found  described  at  page  368  of '  Food  aai  * 
Adulterations.' 

Certain  conditions  are  either  essential  to  acetification,  or  ebe  frr 
mote  greatly  the  rapidity  of  the  process ;  thus  the  presence  of  ^"^ 
upheric  air  or  oxygen  is  one  of  the  conditions  indispensable  to  ^ 
change,  the  reason  of  which  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

Common  or  ethylic  alcohol,  C^HeO,  by  the  absorption  of  2 
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of  oxygen  from  the  air,  yields  acetic  acid,  O^H^Og,  and  one  molecule 
of  water.  This  process  takes  place  in  two  stages.  First  one  atom  of 
oxygen  deprives  the  alcohol  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  aldehyde^  C,H.Oy 
being  formed.  This  in  its  turn  absorbs  1  atom  of  oxygen  and  yields 
directly  acetic  acid ;  usually,  however,  especially  when  the  access  of. 
air  is  limited,  a  portion  of  the  aldehyde  escapes  oxidation  into  acetic 
acid.  But  in  most  cases  small  quantities  of  acetic  ether  and  other 
volatile  substances  aie  produced,  giving  to  the  vinegar  much  of  its 
flavour  and  aroma. 

Such  are  the  changes  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  much  of  the  success  of  any  process 
adopted  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  mother  liqilor  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere-  that  is^ 
upon  the  constant  renewal  of  the  air,  and  the  extent  of  surface  ex- 
posed to  its  action,  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  taking 
place  only  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

A  second  condition  which  greatly  facilitates  acetification  is  the 
presence  of  a  ferment. 

In  vegetaole  infusions,  as  those  of  the  grape  and  malt,  the  nitro- 
penised  principles  contained  in  them  act  as  the  ferment.  Vinegar 
itself,  vinegar  yeast,  lees,  beer  yeast,  leavened  bread,  and  many  other 
similar  matters,  are  capable  of  exciting  fermentation,  and  so  promoting 
the  generation  of  acetic  acid.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best 
ferment  for  inducing  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  is  a 
portion  of  ready-made  vinecar  itself. 

A  third  condition,  which^  though  not,  like  the  former,  essential,  yet 
g^reatlv  hastens  the  conversion,  is  an  increased  temperature,  varying 
consiaerably  in  different  cases,  but  being  often  about  88®  C. 

When  any  spirituous  liauor  is  exposed  under  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  acetification,  the  following  phenomena  are  observed  to  occur 
in  succession. 

However  clear  the  liquid  may  have  been  at  first,  it  quickly  becomes 
turbid ;  currents  or  movements  are  soon  visible  in  it ;  it  is  said,  in 
common  language,  to  be  '  on  the  work.'  Slimy  particles  collect  on 
the  surface,  gra^uaUy  forming  a  scum,  which,  after  a  time^  falls 
a«  a  sediment  to  the  hottom.  The  Germans  call  this  scum  '  vinegar 
mother,*  since  it  is  capable  of  exciting  acetification  in  fresh  portions 
of  liquid.  During  the  process  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  and 
the  peculiar  aroma  of  vinegar  becomes  difiused  in  the  surrounding 
air ;  as  soon  as  all  the  alcohol  has  become  converted  into  acetic  acid, 
the  temperature  falls  to  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  motion  ceases, 
the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  bright,  and  its  conversion  into  vinegar  is 
complete. 

The  different  kinds  of  vinegar  may,  according  to  their  source,  be 
divided  and  classified  as  maUy  wme,  cider,  beet,  sugar,  and  wood  vinegarB, 
but  occasionally  other  fruits,  as  gooseberries  and  cwrrarUs,  are  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 
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Malt  vinegar. — An  infusion  of  malt  is  prepared  in  the  same 
the  wort  for  the  brewing  of  beer — ^namely,  by  exhausting  the  cna^ 
malt  with  saccessive  quantities  of  water,  which  has  preTiouslT  been 
heated  to  about  70°  G.  The  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  to  aboat  25^ C 
and  to  100  gallons  from  8  to  4  gallons  of  yeast  are  added. 

There  are  two  essentially  different  methods  of  the  iiiriher 
ment  of  this  liquid.  Formerly  it  was  filled  into  casks  which 
placed  in  rows  in  an  open  field,  which  were  allowed  to  n 
there  for  many  weeks,  until  the  acetification  was  complete.  This  |rf>- 
cess,  c&Hed ^fiddina,  was  begun  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  SDd 
was  not  completed  till  the  autumn.  The  oisks  are  filled  fivMoa  the  to^ 
of  the  brewhouse  by  means  of  a  flexible  pipe.  After  the  completioa  ci 
the  acetification,  the  casks  are  emptied  oy  means  of  a  syphon  iato  t 
trough  placed  beneath,  and  the  liquid  is  pumped  by  means  of  staa 
up  to  the  brewhouse  and  into  the  refining  cashs.  These  casks  are  tM 
with  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes,  or  with  wood  shavings,  straw,  or  spetf 
tan,  and  the  vinegar  is  allowed  to  filter  several  times  thioagh  in 
substances.  By  this  process  the  vinegar  is  freed  from  nitrqgcaoife 
matters,  and  rendered  clear  and  bright.  It  is  then  pumped  into  yi;:^. 
where  it  remains  until  it  is  filled  into  casks  for  sale. 

The  other  method  of  acetification  of  the  wort,  which  has  vm 
superseded  the  fielding  process,  is  as  follows : — ^Laige  casks  placed  b 
three  or  four  ranges  over  each  other  in  a  room  or  cellar  warmed  fioe 
about  28  to  30°  G.  are  filled  to  about  one-third  of  theb  capadtr  vitk 
ready-made  vinegar,  to  which  about  2  gallons  of  wort  aie  addni 
Every  week  an  addition  of  two  gallons  mora  is  made.  Alter  fcer 
weelcs  8  gallons  of  vinegar  are  drawn  off,  and,  as  before,  wort  is  adM 
two  gallons  at  a  time  to  the  liquid  in  the  casks,  llieae  casks  mt 
pierced  with  two  holes,  one  at  the  top  to  allow  of  the  insertion  <tf  ■ 
funnel  to  fill  them,  the  other  is  at  the  side,  a  little  above  the  mahtf 
of  the  liquid,  to  permit  the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  dsnir 
the  fermentation  of  the  sugar  and  the  entrance  of  air. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  capacitv  of  the  cask  should  not  k 
filled  with  the  liquid,  so  as  to  expose  as  large  a  surface  as  poasaUt  t:* 
the  action  of  the  air.  These  casks  are  used  for  many  yean  mt- 
cessively. 

Malt  vinegar  prepared  by  either  of  the  above  described  proeww 
possesses  a  yellowisn-red  colour,  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  sad  t 
strongly  acid  taste.  We  believe,  however,  that  at  the  present  dsr 
vinegar  is  rarely  made  from  malt  only,  but  from  a  mixtuie  of  mah  wi^ 
other  grains,  and  even  with  sugar  and  treacle. 

Wine  vinegar, — From  both  red  and  white  wines  of  inferior  qvaSt^ 
vinegar  is  prepared  in  wine  growing  countries,  espedally  in  Fnoer. 
The  methoa  employed  for  its  manufacture  is  in  its  details  nearly  t2tf 
same  as  that  described  under  malt  vinegar — namely,  the  acedficatkc 
is  carried  on  in  heated  rooms,  a  portion  of  the  liqmd  being  from  tis' 
to  time  drawn  ofl*  from  the  casks,  whilst  an  equal  addition  of  win»  2» 
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made  to  the  remaining  li<]^iiid.  Large  quantities  of  cieam  of  tartar  are 
in  the  couiae  of  time  precipitated  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  casks. 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  formation  of  acid  is  hastened  by  slight 
continual  motion. 

The  casks  used  at  Orleans  are  capable  of  holding  about  400  pints  of 
wine,  which  is  mostly  used  when  it  is  about  a  year  old,  as  old  wine, 
haying  lost  its  nitrogenised  constituents,  does  not  so  readily  undergo 
acetiiication. 

Wine  vinegar  is  of  course  either  white  or  red,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  prepared.  It  is  superior  to  the 
other  kinds  of  vinegar,  it  containing  all  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  the 
wine  from  which  it  hak  been  made. 

Wine  vinegar  is  sometimes  flavoured  by  the  addition  of  wine,  the 
presence  of  the  alcohol  increasing  its  aroma  and  pungency. 

Too  great  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon  the  presence  of  bitartrate 
of  potash  in  vinegar  as  a  proof  that  the  vinegar  is  really  made  from 
wine,  as  this  salt  is  not  uncommonly  added  to  other  descriptions  of 
vinegar,  especially  sugar  vinegar ;  it  is  even  added  sometimes  to  malt 
vinegar. 

AiffaTy  beet,  and  cider  vinegarB, — Vinegar  is  frequently  prepared 
on  a  large  scale  from  the  above  substances,  as  also  occasionally  from 
fruits  other  than  the  apple,  as  pears,  gooseberries,  currants,  &c.  The 
vinegar  made  from  apples,  peaxB,  and  other  fruits  is  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  maiic  acid, 

UT,  Stenhouse  has  even  recommended  the  use  of  seaweed  for  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar.  This,  when  subjected  to  fermentation  with 
the  addition  of  lime,  yields  acetate  of  lime,  which  may  be  deco  nposed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  tiius  furnishing  a  more  or  less  pure  acetic  acid. 

DitttUed  vinegar, — ^By  submitting  wine  or  malt  vinegar  to  distilla- 
tion, the  acetic  acid  ana  all  the  volatile  constituents  are  obtained  in 
the  distillate,  which  is  known  as  distilled  vinegar.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  vinegar  thus  obtained  is  always  weaker 
than  that  frt>m  which  it  is  derived,  and  this  because  the  boiling-point 
of  vinegar  is  higher  than  that  of  water.  The  distilled  vinegar  of  wine 
often  contains  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 

The  Vinegar  Fungus, 

A  very  pure  and  wholesome  vinegar  may  also  be  prepared  from  a 
solution  of  sugar  or  treacle,  fermented  by  the  agency  of  a  fungus  termed 
the  vinegar  plant. 

We  were  favoured  some  years  since  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  surgeon,  of 
Bromsgrove^  with  the  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the  vinegar 
plant: — 

^  A  few  weeks  ago  I  had  a  young  vinegar  plant  sent  me,  with  the 
following  directions : — "  Put  tne  plant  in  an  earthen  jar,  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  the  coarsest  moist  sugar,  and  half  a  pound  of  treacle, 
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with  five  pints  of  milk- warm  water ;  coter  it  lightly  over,  bo  m  to 
keep  out  the  dust,  hut  not  the  air,  and  tiien  put  it  in  a  moderatelT  wvm 
place ;  there  let  it  remain  seven  weeks,  not  disturbing  it  more  than  fm 
can  help.  At  the  end  of  that  time  pour  off  what  is  now  the  cleir 
vinegar,  and  keep  it  in  well-corked  bottles  for  use.  AgaiJi  add  to  the 
plant  tne  same  quantity  of  water,  sugar,  and  treacle,  as  before.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  seven  weeks,  the  plant  will  have  beeome  bk» 
two  thick  pancakes,  and  thev  may  he  easily  divided,  care  beiiur  taho 
not  to  tear  the  old  or  new  plant.  J£  the  plant  is  expoeed  to  tbe  eoM, 
or  kept  too  long  out  of  the  liquid,  it  will  become  bkick  and  die.** 

*  I  herewith  send  you,' continues  Mr.  Fletcher,  ^  a  sample  of  vine^ 
thus  manufactured.  Should  the  sample  be  worthy  of  your  attentioB. 
I  will  send  you  a  larger  quantity  of  vine^;ar,  a  young  plant,  azid  i 
sample  of  pickles  made  with  this  kind  of  vinegar.' 

In  a  second  letter  Mr.  Fletcher  writes : — ^  The  plant  I  bave  v» 
given  me  early  in  the  winter,  and  it  not  only  has  supplied  me  wh^ 
several  young  plants  for  £riends,  but  vinegar  enough  to  last  me  fa 
years.' 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  vinegar  plants  are  sold  b 
large  numbers  by  the  chemists  in  Manchester  and  the  siuroiindis: 
towns,  and  that  vmeear  is  made  in  considerable  quantitiee  by  nn^w  ci 
this  fungus.  We  also  know  that  since  the  publication  of  tbe  ha 
that  vinegar  may  be  thus  prepared,  many  persons  have  been  led  to  uv 
this  plan,  and  for  the  most  part  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  Quick  Vinegar  IVocesa, 

The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  atmospheric  air  is  indispensaiUe  ic 
acetification  led  to  the  adoption  in  this  country  and  in  Germaoy  of  vfatf 
has  been  termed  the  quicK  rnnegar  procesij  by  which  the  liquid  to  k 
converted  into  vinegar  is  kept  constantly  in  motion  in  a  divided  bod, 
and  thus  a  large  surface  is  continually  exposed  to  the  action  of  tat 
atmosphere. 

Some  years  since  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  impiofid 
process  in  full  operation  at  the  vinegar  manufiACtory  of  MesaSb  Hil 
Evans  &  Co.,  of  Worcester,  and  more  recently  at  those  of  Messrs.  S 
Slee  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blackwell. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  large  vats,  capable  of  each 
from  6,000  to  10,000  gaUons  of  wash ;  each  vat  is  half  filled  with  ifa 
liquid  to  be  acetified,  and  the  upper  half  with  bundles  of  birdi,  so^ 
as  are  in  general  use  for  brooms  or  besoms.  The  pump  in  the  eeaae 
elevates  the  liquor,  and,  by  means  of  its  rotative  motion,  di^Mrsei  ^ 
in  a  shower  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  of  birch,  and  in  deeecaMte 
through  the  same  it  is  met  by  a  small  ascendinsr  current  of  atmospfaaic 
air,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  multiplied  sorfiacee  o^  the 
liq[uor  trickling  through  the  twigs,  speedily  acetifies  it;  the  ^  ' 
being  kept  up  to  the  proper  heat  by  a  steam-pipe  of  pore  tin 
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thTouffh  tb«  Tst.  The  acetification  is  generally  completed  in  twenty 
dajBr  ■'u^  vAiiee  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  proportion  of  Dirch  to  the  wort 
to  be  acetified  ;  and  the  whole  operation,  mechanical  and  chemical, 
bmiifr  peifonued  by  ate&m,  do  manual  labour  of  any  kind  la  required 
Mve  the  occasion^  inspection  bj  the  manager  to  aacertun  when  the 
process  is  finished. 

In  place  of  the  birch  twigs,  wood  shavings  and  wood  charcoal  iiave 
sometimes  been  employed. 

Fig.  «A 


This  apparatus  is  capable  of  acetifying  any  fermented  liquor  wliat- 
ever,  and  even  distilled  spirit,  with  a  complete  control  over  any  waste. 

The  process  will  be  more  clearlv  comin«hended  by  an  axamination 
I>f  the  accompanyins  ennaving,  which  was  made  from  a  model  ^«- 
pared  by  Mengrs.  Hill,  Evans  &  Oo,,  and  shown  at  the  Qreat  Kx- 
lilntion. 

The  upper  circular  opening  in  the  Bide  of  the  vat  is  for  the  admia- 
jon  of  atmospheric  air,  the  lower  is  the  termination  of  the  steam-pipe. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  principle  of  the  process  was  dis- 
■orered  quite  independently,  and  about  use  same  tune,  in  Qermany 
ind  in  this  country. 

Mtmt^acture  of  acetia  acid  from  wood. — Billets  of  wood,  usually 
LhoMof  ttiBaak,aBh,  birch,  or  beech,  are  subjected  in  retorts,  analogous 
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to  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  to  deBtmetiTe  dwrilteini. 
Various  gases  and  volatile  compounds  are  thus  formed.  Then  vt 
passed  t&)ugh  a  series  of  condensers,  which  retain  tbe  vatnr,  tv. 
methylated  spirit,  and  acetic  acid,  while  the  uncondettsaUe  gases  ut 
conducted  into  the  fire,  to  the  heat  of  which  they  oontrihate  br  thtv 
combustion.  The  liquid  in  the  condensers  is  distilled,  when  tbt 
methylated  alcohol  first  passes  over  and  then  the  acetic  add,  to^vther 
with  a  portion  of  the  tarry  matter  and  other  impurities,  the  object  of 
the  subsequent  treatment  being  to  free  the  acid,  termed  in  its  b- 
purified  state  pf/roliffneou8  acid,  from  these  contaminations. 

The  second  portion  of  the  distillate,  containing  the  crade  leeck 
acid,  is  neutralised  with  either  carbonate  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  fiat 
When  the  latter  is  used,  the  acetate  of  lime  foimed  is  in  its  tia 
decomposed  by  means  of  sulphate  of  soda,  readily  crystallisabie  awttft 
of  soda  beingformed  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  for  the  most  part  i 
deposited.  The  solution  is  now  concentrated,  when  tlie  acetate  d 
soda  is  obtained  by  crystallisation.  The  crystals  are  farther  poriaid 
by  solution  and  recrystallisation. 

Lastly,  they  are  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  aulphurk  aoi 
sulphate  of  soda  being  formed,  and  the  acetic  acid  liberated  aad  c^ 
tained  in  a  separate  form  by  distillation. 

Another  process  which,  although  cheaper,  yields  a  product  of  Wi 
purity,  has  been  proposed  by  Volkel,  in  which  he  directly  aatonis 
the  liquid  from  the  condensers  with  lime.  The  tar  ia  aepaimtad  ia 
part,  and  the  liquid,  after  concentration,  slightly  acidulated  vie 
nydrochloric  acid.  This  occasions  the  precipitation  of  a  fiathe: 
portion  of  the  tarry  matter.  The  liquid  is  then  eyapointed  to  dipnt 
and  distilled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  oontamiDated  vsk 
hydrochloric  acid,  passing  over.  This  latter  may  be  remored  tf  tse 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  redistillatica. 

Properties  of  acetic  acid. — The  acid,  as  usually  obtained  by  disiSs- 
tion,  is  more  or  less  mixed  with  water.  In  its  mostoonoentiated  Job 
it  cr^'stallises  at  or  below  16°  C.  in  prismatic  or  tabular  crYstaJi.  !> 
specific  gravity  in  the  solid  state  is  1100  at  8'5^  C.  It  mpto  t^ 
IGP  C.  (Lowitz),  at  or  above  22*6  (Mollerat).  It  boils  at  119^  oi 
according  to  Eopp,  at  117*3^0.  It  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  oAwl 
blisters  the  sldn,  and  acts  as  an  acrid  poison.  It  does  not 
litmus,  unless  mixed  with  water.  The  vapour  is  inflammable 
bums  with  a  blue  flame. 

It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  the  density  of  tbe 
varying  with  the  amount  of  acid  contained  in  it.  It  also  mixes  fi«^ 
with  alcohol.  It  dissolves  resins,  gum  resins,  camphor,  and  tmaati 
oils. 

Different  qualities  of  vinegar, — Nearly  aU  vinegar  makeis  anpyiy  f 
least  four  difierent  strengths  or  qualities  of  vinegar,  named  nspecthti^ 
Nos.  24,  22, 16,  and  16,  the  first  being  the  strongest,  and  tbe  last  ik 
weakest. 
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No.  24,  or  standard  vinegar,  as  it  is  termed,  has  frequently  its 
strength  increased  by  the  direct  addition  of  acetic  or  even  pyrolig- 
neous  acid. 

No.  22  is  in  most  cases  the  strongest  vinegar  really  manufactored ; 
the  other  and  weaker  kinds  being  prepared  from  this  by  the  addition 
of  certain  quantities  of  water. 

Further,  these  numbers  do  not  indicate  abMhUe,  but  merely  relative 
strengths,  so  that  the  vinegars  of  difierent  makers  having  the  same 
number  vaiy  considerably  in  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in 
them. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  according  to  this  system,  much  inducement 
for  sophistication  on  the  peirt  of  retail  dealers  is  removed,  who,  if  they 
wish  to  be  supplied  with  a  poor  and  cheap  vinegar,  have  only  to  order 
a  caak  of  the  Nos.  18  or  16  vinegars  of  any  of  the  makers. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  good  vin^ars,  such  as  all  Nos.  24  ought 
to  be,  should  contain  5  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  or  pure  acetic  acid. 

The  goodness  of  a  vinegar  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  its  specific 
gravity.  No.  24  vinegar  of  good  qualitv  should  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  not  less  than  1022,  No.  22  of  1020,  No.  20  of  1019,  No.  18  of  1017, 
and  No.  16  of  1016. 


THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  VINEGAR. 

The  principal  adulterations  of  vinegar  ar^  with  watery  sulphuric 
acidy  burnt  eugoTy  and  sometimes  with  acrid  substances,  as  chillies  and 
ffremu  of  paradise,  and  also  with  acetic  and  pyroUffneous  adds. 

The  water  is  added  to  increase  its  bulk,  sulphuric  acid  and  acrid 
subetanoes  to  make  it  pungent,  and  biurnt  sugar  to  restore  the  colour 
lost  by  dilution. 

Some  of  the  vinegars  sold  at  small  hucksters*  shops,  and  at  oyster 
stalls,  consist  of  little  else  than  diluted  sulphuric  acid  and  water 
coloured  with  bitmt  sugar. 

Now,  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
1000  of  vinegar,  and  it  is  only  when  the  quantity  exceeds  that  amount 
that  it  can  be  considered  as  an  adulteration ;  and  this  it  very  fre- 
quently does. 

The  use  of  this  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  was  permitted  on  the 
plea,  urged  by  the  manufetcturer,  that  it  was  necessary  in  order  to 
make  the  vinegar  keep.  That  it  is  not  requisite  to  the  preservation 
of  vrell-made  vinegar  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  several 
manufacturers,  especiallv  those  who  make  use  of  the  quick  vinegar 
process,  do  not  use  sulpnuric  acid  at  all ;  and  yet  the  vinegar  nuule  by 
them  keeps  perfectly  well. 

Ab  has  already  been  noticed,  the  same  practice  prevails  in  the 
article  vinegar  as  in  mustard ;  no  less  than  four,  and  even  five  qualities 
of  vinegar  are  made,  difiering  only  in  strengtii ;  the  consequence  of 
this  syBtem  is,  that  if  you  buy  vinegar  at  sevend  difierent  shops,  it 
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will  be  foond  that  some  of  the  Tinegars  will  contain  two  or  thice 
timee  less  acetic  acid,  the  active  ingredient  of  the  vinegar,  than  othci^ 
although  the  same  price  is  paid  for  them  alL  This  syatnii,  theiefon} 
affords  great  fiicilities  for  imposition. 

Very  commonly,  after  the  manufactoie  of  the  vinegar  has  heel 
completed,  the  strength  is  brought  up  by  an  addition  of  acetie  add. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  practice  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adnltaa* 
tion.  To  allow  of  this  addition  would  be  to  acknowledge  that  t 
mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  water  really  constitutes  vinegar,  whieh  is 
far  from  beinff  the  case,  since  genuine  vin^ar  contains  extiactirv 
matters  of  different  kinds  as  wdl  as  certain  volatile  principlea.  sad 
which  affect  both  the  aroma  and  the  flavour. 

Other  adulterations  described  in  books,  the  majority  of  which  at 
probably  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  consist  in  the  addition  of 
hydrocMoric,  and  tarttmc  acids,  alum,  salt,  spurge  JloTy 
ton/,  and  hnff  pepper. 

Vinegar  is  not  unirequently  contaminated  with  arsenic,  this 
introdiTced  through  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  adulteration. 

*  You  get  arsenic,'  states  Mr.  Scanlan,  in  his  evidence  before  fi>£ 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  1856, '  in  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  great  extesL 
This  arises  from  the  employment  of  pyrites  instead  of  suljOiur.  CL  (d 
vitriol  is  made  in  large  quantities  oy  alkali  makers,  and  when  i^ 
price  of  sulphur  is  high  they  use  pyrites  instead  |  and  pyrites  ahaost 
invariably  contains  arsenic.  Irish  pyrites  contains  a  good  deal :  he 
I  have  understood  that  the  Cornish  pyrites  contains  stUl  more.  Scar 
few  ^ears  ago  I  found  an  enormous  quantity  of  it  in  sulphuric  sad 
here  in  London.  It  finds  its  way  into  muriatic  acid  made  from  thii 
sulphuric  acid,  or  in  the  manu&cture  of  which  that  sulphorie  add  » 
employed,  and  hence  it  may  be  very  mischievous.  A  mixtore  of 
muriatic  acid  and  soda  has  been  used  in  bread,  and  I  have  see 
mumtic  acid  containing  a  verr  fearful  quantity  of  arsenic' 

Since  the  date  when  the  above  quotation  was  written,  the  naaa- 
facture  of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyntes  has  entirelv  superseded  tkc: 
from  sulphur. 

The  following  evidence  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corrosive  nlHm^ 
was  given  by  Mr.  Gay  before  the  same  Parliamentaty  Conunittee^- 

'  Corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used  for  years  and  yean  in  some 
houses,  and  not  a  cask  has  gone  out  without  a  certain  proportieB  ^ 
corrosive  sublimate. 

'  Chairman,  Do  you  believe  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  wixiec 
with  the  vinegar  in  injurious  proportions  P 

'  I  do ;  it  was  done  to  give  strength  to  the  vinegar.  Whes  th* 
D.  W.  and  0.  V.  have  been  used,  the  corrosive  sublimate  ia  pat  in  t^ 
give  it  a  tartness  again  in  the  mouth. 

'  Chairman.  Are  these  technical  expressions  in  the  trade — OL  V. 
for  oil  of  vitriol,  and  D.  W.  for  distilled  water  ? 

*  Just  so.    Corrosive  sublimate  is  called  ^'  the  Doctor.*' ' 
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White  or  distilled  vinegar,  as  it  is  called,  is  usually  made  with 
water  and  acetic  acid,  what  is  sold  as  such  being  rarely  distiUed 
at  all. 

SESITLTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OP  SAMPLES. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  thirty-three  samples  of  yinegar  purchased 
of  Tsrious  tradesmen  resident  m  London,  furnished  the  following 
results: — 

1.  That  the  amount  of  acetic  acid,  the  most  important  constituent 

of  vinegar,  varied  greatly  in  different  samples,  the  highest  per- 
centage being  5*10,  and  the  lowest  2'29,  or  less  than  half  the 
first  amount 

2.  That,  since  the  standard  No.  24  vinegars,  submitted  to  analysis, 

ranged  for  the  most  part  considerably  over  four  per  cent.,  vinegar 
to  be  deemed  good  oiight  to  contain  certainly  not  less  than  four 
per  cent,  of  real  acid. 

3.  Juoged  by  this  standard,  out  of  twenty-three  samples  of  vinegar 

purchased  of  dealers  in  London,  seven  reached  this  strength, 
and  contained  from  four  per  cent  upwards  of  acetic  acid ;  the 
percentage  of  seven  of  the  vinegars  ranged  between  three  and 
lOur ;  while  in  the  remaining  nine  the  amount  of  acid  varied 
from  two  to  three  per  cent,  it  being  in  two  instances  as  low  as 
2-40  and  2-29. 

4.  That  twelve  samples  out  of  the  thirty-three  analysed  contained  no 

free  sulphuric  acid — a  &ct  affording  convincing  proof  that  the 
use  of  this  acid,  so  objectionable  in  many  respects,  is  not  neces- 
saiy  for  the  preservation  of  well-made  vinegar. 

5.  That  in  eight  samples  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  present  did  not 

exceed  the  amount  permitted  to  be  added. 

6.  That  in  the  remaining  cases  the  amount  exceeded  this,  and  in  some 

instances  was  three  or  four  times  as  great. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  a  second  series  of  samples,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  of  the  vinegar  of  some  of  the  principal  vinegar  manu- 
facturers, were  as  follows : — 

1.  That  seven  of  the  samples  were  entirely  free  from  sulphuric  acid 

or  oil  of  vitriol. 

2.  That  eighteen  were  adulterated  with  that  powerful  mineral  acid 

the  amount  of  which  was  variable,  and  often  very  consider- 
able ',  from  '63, the  lowest, to  602,  the  highest,  quantity  in  1000 
parts. 

3.  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  it  in  very  small  quantity  only. 

4.  lliat  in  three  samples  it  was  present  in  considerable  amount. 

5.  That  six  containea  it  in  very  considerable  amount 

6.  That  in  sewn  samples  it  was  present  in  still  larger  quantity. 

7.  That  the  acetic  acid  also  varied  very  considerably  in  amount   in 

different  samples,  the  highest  proportion  being,  m  1000  parts  by 
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measuie,  65*66  parts,  or  6'66  per  cent,  and  the  lowest,  27'€^  cr 
only  2'76  per  cent. 

8.  That  in  eight  samples  the  acetic  acid  was  present  in  amount  mtr 

Jive  per  cent.,  which  is  above  the  standai^  strength. 

9.  That  m  twelve  samples  the  quantity  exceeded /bur  per  cent. 

10.  That  in  seven  it  was  over  three  per  cent. 

11.  That  in  one  the  quantity  of  acetic  acid  present  waa  ao  small  a»  to 

be  under  three  per  cent — that  is,  but  little  more  than  half  ^ 
proper  strength. 

The  sulphuric  acid  indicated  in  the  analyses  is  what  is  Utad 
monohydrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  in  general  very  much  strottc? 
than  the  commercial  acid ;  every  part  of  the  former,  therefore,  ccbr- 
sponds  to  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Again,  it  should  be  partictdarl^  remembered  that  the  addi^iK 
power  of  the  mineral  sulphuric  acid  is  greater  than  that  of  the  vepettltf 
acetic  acid ;  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  acidifies  a  larger  quantity  d  t 
fluid  than  the  same  amount  of  acetic  acid,  so  that  ^e  solphune  aai 
present  in  vinegar  does  not  simply  take  the  place  of  &  similar  aauttiiT 
of  acetic  acid,  but  represents  one-third  more  of  that  acid.  Send& 
the  taste  of  sulphuric  acid  is  much  stronger  and  sourer  than  tki  i' 
acetic  acid. 

Contamination  with  Metah, 

As  in  the  preparation  of  acetic  acid  and  distilled  vinefTar, 
stills,  lead,  zinc,  or  tin  pipes  are  sometimes,  though  by  no 
commonly  used,  vinegar  is  occasionally  found  to  be  contaminated  «»« 
dangerous  extent  with  those  metals.  As  vinegar  is  capable  ^  aetiif 
very  energetically,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  on  moet  nirfiaA 
their  use  in  its  manufacture  ought  to  be  strictly  prohibited.  Jfii^ 
£Eital  accidents  have  resulted  from  the  impregnation  of  vinegar 
metallic  poisons.  The  metal  which  is,  however,  most  fireqaenUr  I 
in  vinegar  is  iron. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  risk  of  metallic  oontaminatioo  Mi 
Orosse  &  Blackwell  make  use  of  pipes  of  ebonite,  wherever  tkeir 
employment  is  practicable. 

DETECTION  OF  THE  ADVLTERAHOITS  kSH  nCPUBTEEBB  OF  TCnSGAT. 

One  means  which  may  be  adopted  of  ascertaining  the  quality  cf  a 
vinegar  is  bv  determining  its  specific  gravitv ;  this  may  be  done  nxlitf 
by  means  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle  or  oi  the  ordinary  hydrooiffU^ 
or  else  by  an  instrument  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  tke 
galactometer  of  M.  Dinocourt,  already  described.  The  ordinair  gnn- 
ties  of  vinegars  of  the  several  qualities  are  stated  at  p.  635.  It  «iS 
frequently  be  found  that  the  vinegars  sold  at  the  shops  weigh  several 
degrees  less  than  even  No.  16  vinegar,  which  is  the  poorest  made,  aad 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  usually  1015.  When  the  gravity  ii 
below  this,  the  vinegar  is  unquestionably  adulterated  with 
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On  the  detennination  of  the  acetic  acid  m  vinegar, — The  quality 
of  a  vinegar,  and  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  can  often  be  ascer- 
tained by  determining  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  present  in  any  sample  ; 
the  determination  is  effected  by  saturation  with  known  quantities  of 
an  alkali. 

The  acid  may  be  first  separated  from  the  other  constituents,  im- 
puritieSy  or  adulterations  of  the  vinegar,  by  distillation  ;  being  volatile, 
It  passes  off  on  the  application  of  heat.  *( he  quantity  of  vinegar  to  be 
employed  is  50  cc,  which  should  be  distilled  abnost  to  dryness, 
the  acid  obtained  being  then  neutralised  with  alkali,  and  its  amount 
thus  determined. 

The  process  of  distillation,  however,  is  tedious,  and  does  not  admit 
of  ea^  application,  except  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist.  More- 
over the  risk  is  incurred  of  a  portion  of  the  acid  still  remaining  behind 
in  the  retort.  The  same  end  can  be  attained  by  a  different  method — 
thus  the  alkali  may  be  added  directly  to  the  vinegar.  The  alkali 
usually  employed  is  soda ;  it  may  be  used  either  in  the  form  of  the 
pure  crystus  of  the  carbonate,  tfie  recently-ignited  carbonate,  which 
18  preferable,  or  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  dried  carbonate  is 
prepared  by  igniting  the  crystallised  carbonate  in  a  crucible.  The 
whole  of  the  water  of  crystaUisation  should  be  driven  off,  and  the 
white  powder  left  heated  to  redness. 

Weighed  quantities  of  the  soda  should  be  dissolved  in  known  bulks 
of  distilled  water.  A  convenient  quantity  of  this  solution  is  heated  to 
boiling,  so  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  on  the  addition  of  the  vinegar 
xnav  be  driven  off.  The  vinegar  is  now  gradually  added  from  a  burette 
UI1&  the  reaction  is  exactly  neutral,  t.6.  until  neither  turmeric  is  turned 
brown,  nor  litmus  paper  red.  From  the  volume  of  vinegar  employed, 
and  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  used,  we  may  easily  calculate 
the  amount  of  acetic  acid  contained  in  the  vinegar. 

Or  50  cc.  of  the  vinegar  may  be  measured  into  a  beaker,  and  a  stan- 
dard caustic  soda  solution  added  to  it,  until  litmus  is  no  longer  turned 
red.  The  litmus  must  not  be  directly  added  to  the  liauid,  vinegar  being 
usually  so  deeply  tinted  as  not  to  allow  the  change  of  colour  to  be  seen. 
In  such  cases  utmus  paper  must  be  employed.  A  convenient  strength 
of  tbe  soda  solution  is  such  that  1000  cc.  of  it  are  capable  of  neu- 
tralisinfr  60  grammes  or  1  equivalent  of  acetic  acid. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  treatise  on  '  The  Falsifications  of  Food,'  states 
that  '  if  a  drop  or  two  of  pure  vinegar  be  placed  upon  blue  litmus 
paper,  the  latter  will  be  reddened ;  but  when  dried  before  a  fire,  the 
red  colour  disappears,  and  the  original  blue  again  presents  itself.* 
Although  the  above  statement  holds  good  in  respect  to  pure  acetic 
acid  and  its  solutions,  we  have  yet  found  that  the  redness  produced  by 
this  acid,  in  the  case  of  certain  pure  malt  vinegars,  is  not  dissipated  by 
the  degree  of  heat  which  is  employed  to  dry  the  litmus  paper,  but  on 
the  contrary  remains  fast. 

On  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar, — Sulphuric  acid, 
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as  we  have  said^  is  very  commonly  added  to  the  malt  and  other  Tinqne 
prepared  in  this  country,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  hetf 
oetter,  but  also  imquestionablv  to  augment  its  etrength. 

We  have  alieady  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  this  additioa  i»K 
all  necessary  to  well-manufactured  vinegar,  since  many  makm  iw 
dispense  witii  it  altogether ;  as,  howeyer,  the  law  has  allowed  of  tk 
addition  of  a  certain  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  preeenoe  of  thiiai 
hardly  be  treated  as  an  adulteration,  although  atnctlj  it  raaDr  k  m 
By  it  the  acidity  of  the  yinegar  is  not  only  increasetf,  hat  the'cort  J 
the  article  much  reduced,  and  in  place  of  a  volatile  and  aramauc  iod 
we  are  made  to  consmne  a  harsh  mineral  acid,  having  none  ci  tkv 
properties,  and  in  no  way  concerned  in  digestion. 

Several  statements  are  contained  in  books  which  treat  of  adall» 
tions,  respecting  the  detection  of  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar.  Tha^  k  i 
said: — 

First.  If  a  pen  be  charged  with  vinegar  containing  eulphunt  toi 
and  words  written  with  it,  when  dried  before  the  fire,  they  tun  likBi. 

Second.  When  such  vinegar  is  dropped  on  paper,  the  spot?  a» 
become  black  when  dried. 

Third.  That  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  evaporation  of  a  poKs:: 
of  vinegar  containing  sulphuric  acid,  dense  fumes  of  Bulphmoci  »ai 
will  be  evolved,  and  the  residuum  charred. 

Fourth.  If  a  drop  of  the  vinegar  be  allowed  to  &11  into  a  hot  vh' 
tion  of  cane  sugar,  an  intense  black  spot  will  instantly  appear,  reia^ 
from  the  carbonisation  of  the  sugar. 

Fifth.  That  starch  or  dextrin,  being  boiled  in  vinegar  contusar 
sulphuric  acid,  will  be  converted  into  glucose,  or  grape  sogar. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thompson  adopts  the  foUowing  prooeas  for  the  decartiot 
of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  by  which  one-half  per  ceoL  of  tfac 
acid,  he  states,  may  be  detected : — '  It  will  be  seen,  oy  only  exposv 
a  single  drop  of  the  vinegar  upon  a  little  plate  at  a  steam  heat  is 
five  minutes,  the  vinegar  containing  the  sulphuric  acid  wiU 
perfectly  black.  A  small  white  plate  is  put  over  a  vessel  col 
water,  and  the  water  is  made  to  ooil,  so  that  the  steam  plays 
the  lower  part  of  the  plate.  Under  these  circumstances,  ta&e  a  dr.f 
of  the  suspected  vinegar,  and  drop  it  upon  the  plate ;  if  it  '~ 
oil  of  vitriol,  the  vinegar  will  evaporate,  and  the  acid  will 
till  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  act  on  the  organic  matter  of  the 
on  which  it  acts  and  chars  it' 

Practically,  the  above  tests,  although  insenioos  and  inUgrertisf  « 
paper,  are  worthless,  since  the  carbonisation  does  not  really  occar  xb  fl^ 
of  the  cases  described  even  when  the  vine^rar  contains  the  largest  tmatM 
of  sulphuric  acid  we  have  ever  met  with,  namely,  0*00  per  rent ;  a' 
with  respect  to  the  fifth  test,  the  starch  or  dextrin  would  he  eqaa^ 
converted  by  any  other  mineral  acid.  Mr.  Thompson*8  test  is  wvaae 
in  delicacy,  since  it  ynll  not  detect  less  than  5  parts  of  acid  fC 
1000  of  vinegar. 
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There  is  a  simple  method,  however,  whereby  the  presence  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  may  he  discovered  even  in  as  small  a  proportion  as  1 
in  10,000.  This  consists  in  adding  a  few  drops  of  the  suspected 
vinegar  to  a  small  fragment  of  cane-sugar  and  evaporating  the  vinegar 
on  the  water-hath,  when  the  residue  will  turn  more  or  less  black 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  free  mineral  acid  present. 

For  ike  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  quantitatively^  the 
following  method  is  to  be  adopted : — 

Solution  of  chloride  of  barium  is  added  in  excess  to  50  cc.  of  the 
vine^r  contained  in  a  beaker  and  heated  to  boiling.  The  precipitate, 
consisting  of  sulphate  of  barium,  is  allowed  to  settle,  is  separated  bv 
filtration  or  decantation,  washed,  dried,  incinerated  ana  weighed, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  calculated  therefrom.  Thus  the  total  amount 
of  sulphuric  acid,  firee  and  combined,  is  obtained.  Another  portion, 
100  cc.  of  the  vinegar,  is  now  evaporated  in  a  platinum  basin  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  is  incinerated.  This  is  usually  a  very  difficult  operation, 
the  mass  being  exceedingly  apt  to  spirt  and  thus  to  cause  loss  unless  it 
be  very  gradually  dried.  '  The  ash  is  heated  to  redness,  is  then  dis- 
solved in  weak  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  sulphates  are  estimated  by 
means  of  chloride  of  barium  as  described  above.  The  difference  between 
the  two  estimations  gives  the  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid ;  this,  being 
volatile,  is  driven  away  during  the  incineration. 

The  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  must  be  calculated  for  acetic 
acid  and  the  amount  deducted  from  the  total  acid  found. 

The  quantity  of  combined  sulphuric  acid  met  with  is  subject  to 
great  variation,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the  grain  used,  but  chiefly 
to  the  composition  of  the  water  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
vine^rs. 

Egtimaticn  of  mineral  acids, — It  has  lately  been  recommended  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  free  mineral  acids  in  vinegar  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  paper  coloured  with  methvlaniline  violet,  the  colour  of 
which  is  destroyed  by  mineral,  but  not  by  organic  acids.  The  process 
is  thus  carried  out : — 

In  60  cc.  of  the  vinegar  the  total  acidity  is  estimated  by  means  of 
a  standard  solution  of  caustic  soda,  litmus  paper  being  employed  as 
the  indicator. 

In  a  second  portion  of  the  vinegar  (100  cc.)  the  acidity  is  estimated 
in  the  same  way,  paper  coloured  with  methvlaniline  violet  being  em- 
ploved  instead  of  the  litmus  paper.  The  alkaline  solution  is  added 
until  the  aniline  paper  ceases  to  be  decolorised.  The  quantity  of  so- 
lution employed  in  the  latter  case  gives  the  amount  of  the  free  mine- 
ral acids  present,  while  the  difference  between  this  amount  and  that 
first  employed  furnishes  the  datum  from  which  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  mav  be  calculated. 

Of  the  adulteration  of  vinegar  with  vitrio,  hydrochloric^  and  tartaric 

acids  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  at  any  length,  since  we  are  unacquainted 

:  with  any  instances  of  the  use  of  those  adds  in  the  adulteration  of  vinegar 
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although  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  been  and  still  are  used  in 
some  rare  cases. 

On  the  detection  of  chiUiea  and  other  acrid  substances  in  vvnegar. — 
The  presence  of  acrid  substances  in  vinegar  may  be  readily  detected. 
A  portion  of  the  vinegar  should  be  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  and 
the  extract  tasted,  when  the  presence  of  any  pungent  substance  will  be 
plainly  revealed.  For  the  detection  of  capsicum,  see  the  article  on 
'  Cavenne.' 

On  the  detection  of  burnt  sugar. — 20  or  30  cc.  of  the  vinegar  are 
to  be  evaporated  on  a  water^bath  to  dryness,  the  extract  boiled  with 
alcohol,  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated,  and  the  residue  tasted ;  if  it 
be  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  of  a  bitter  taste,  burnt  sugar  is  no  doubt 
present. 

On  the  detection  of  pyroligneous  acid, — Pyroligneous  acid  consists 
of  acetic  acid,  with  creosote  and  other  impurities.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood ;  and  it 
usually  possesses  a  smell  and  taste  indicative  of  its  origin.  For  the 
detection  of  this  impure  acid  nothing  more  is  usually  necessary  than  to 
distil  the  acid  from  a  portion  of  the  \-inegar,  to  concentrate  tfiis  by  re- 
distillation, and  finally  to  judge  of  it  by  the  taste  and  odour.  It  may, 
however,  be  so  deprived  of  its  impurities  as  to  be  quite  free  from 
smell,  it  consisting  entirely  of  acetic  acid,  being  then  undistinguishable 
from  that  acid  obtained  from  other  sources. 

On  the  detection  of  bitartrate  of  potash  in  vinegar. — Bitartrate  of 
potash  is  a  constituent  of  wine  vinegar,  and  as  we  are  often  called 
upon  to  give  our  opinion  as  to  whether  certain  vinegars  are  made 
from  wine  or  malt,  it  is  neoessary  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  method  of  detecting  and  estimating  that  salt.  For  directions  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  on  *  Wine.' 

On  the  detection  of  medic  acid. — The  process  for  the  detection  of 
this  acid  will  also  be  found  m  the  article  on  ^  Wine.' 

On  the  defection  of  metalUc  impurities  in  vinegar. — Haifa  litre  of 
vinegar  should  be  evaporated  to  drvness  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  the 
residue  reduced  to  a  white  ash ;  if  the  ash  be  brown  or  rust-coloured, 
in  place  of  white,  it  contains  iron.  The  ash  should  be  treated  with  a 
few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  distilled  water  being  added  after  boiling ; 
the  solution  should  be  filtered,  and  a  portion  of  it  tested  with  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  If  it  turn  black,  the  vinegar  most  probably  is 
contaminated  with  lead  or  copper ;  and  if  yellow,  with  tin  or  arsenic. 

The  precipitate,  if  any,  is  separated  by  nitration,  washed  with  water 
containing  some  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  solution,  and  then  treated 
with  some  sulphide  of  ammonium.  This  will  dissolve  the  sulphide  of 
tin  and  arsenic,  while  the  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  remain  undis- 
solved, should  they  be  present.  The  latter  are  separated  by  filtration 
and  the  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  again 
throws  down  the  sulphides  of  tin  and  arsenic.  These  are  washed  with 
distilled  water  and  then  digested  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am* 
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monia  in  which  the  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  soluble.  The  liquid  is  filtered 
and  a^in  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  If  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  thrown  down,  the  presence  of  arsenic  is  proved.  The  pre- 
cipitate of  sulphide  of  arsenic  may  be  weighed  and  thus  the  amount  of 
arsenic  determined. 

The  residue^  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  dried  and  fused 
with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  nitrate  of  potash.  The  fused 
mass  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  the  solution  a  small  piece 
of  pure  metallic  zinc  is  immersed,  upon  which  the  tin  is  precipitated. 
When  all  the  zinc  has  been  dissolved  the  precipitate  whicn  subsides  is 
boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  or  bichloride  of  mercury  are  added.  If  now  a 
white  precipitate  consisting  of  calomel  or  protochloride  of  mercury 
be  thrown  aown,  the  presence  of  tin  is  proved.  From  the  quantity 
of  calomel  formed  the  amount  of  tin  present  may  be  estimated,  should 
it  be  desired  to  carry  the  analysis  thus  far. 

The  separated  sulphides  of  lead  and  copper  are  now  boiled  with 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  with 
the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  copper  passes 
into  solution  as  sulphate  of  copper,  while  the  lead  is  thrown  down  as 
dulphate,  which  mav  be  collected  and  weighed. 

If  an  appreciab'le  amount  of  copper  be  present,  the  colour  of  the 
solution  wnl  already  indicate  its  presence,  out  to  determine  it  quau- 
titativelv  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  added.  The  precipitated 
oxide  of  copper  may  be  collected  and  weighed. 

On  the  detection  of  iron  and  zinc, — In  the  solution  of  the  ash  of 
vinegar,  in  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  either  failed  to  produce  a 
precipitate,  or  from  which  the  precipitate  has  been  separated  by  filtra- 
tion, the  iron  and  sine  are  detected  as  follows : — To  one  quantity  add 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
If  a  black  precipitate  is  thrown  down,  iron  is  proved  to  be  present ; 
another  portion  is  boiled  until  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  driven 
away ;  caustic  potash  should  now  be  added  in  excess.  The  liquid  is 
filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  added. 
A  white  precipitate  or  turbidity  shows  that  zinc  is  present.  Of  course 
the  precipitates  in  each  case  should^.b^  weighed  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  these  metals. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrX. 
PICKLES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIOSS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Free  sulphuric  acid  beyond  the  proportion  allowed  br  law  io  the  TJDe;;ar 
which  thej  are  prepared ;  any  other  mineral  acid ;  and  also  copper. 

To  PSB80N8  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  the  title  of  this  i«pst 
'  Pickles  and  their  Adulterations/  may  appear  somewhat  smewar: 
and  they  may  be  disposed  to  ask — Are  not  the  gherkioa,  cablaeR. 
beans,  etc.,  which  we  see  in  the  bottles,  what  they  appear  to  be  ?  Aai 
are  other  vegetables  than  those  commonly  known  to  its  mixed  witt 
the  ordinary  kinds  ?  To  these  questions  we  thus  leply — ^  GbertiK* 
on  close  examination,  often  turn  out  to  be  but  shnrelled  or  ilkac 
cucumbers;  the  'younpr  tender  beans*  to  be  old  and  tough:  xk 
'  cauliflowers '  to  have  run  to  seed ;  and  the  ^  red  cabbi^re '  to  \f 
nothing  more  than  white  cabbage  turned  into  red  by  colomingr  mans. 
as  a  dyer  would  change  the  colour  of  a  dress ;  further,  that  sukhku 
the  vegetables  not  unfrequently  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pidJr- 
making  are  some  which  do  not  enter  into  the  calculation  of  i^ 
epicure,  as  vegetable  marrows — ^which,  when  cut  into  pieces;,  foiB  t 
very  respectable  imitation  of  cucumbero — and  sliced  tuniipA,  tii 
Identification  of  which  would  be  apt  to  puzzle  even  a  botanist  a^  vcE 
as  certainly  all  those  who  are  unmitiated  in  the  secrets  of  a  pietii 
manufactory. 

But  the  adulterations  to  which  we  more  especially  allude,  aal  » 
the  consideration  of  which  our  attention  will  be  particulariT  diredi' 
in  the  following  remarks,  are  those  which  refer  to  the  qoality  mA 
composition  of  the  vinegar  used  for  pickling,  aa  well  as  to  the  mttm 
employed  for  preserving  and  heightening  the  colour  of  green  piekkn 

In  Accum  8  celebrated  work, '  Death  in  the  Pot,'  under  the  hmi 
PoisoNOUB  Pickles,  we  obtain  the  following  information  in  zelnlsflB 
to  the  '  greening '  of  pickles : — 

^Vegetable  substances  preserved  in  the  state  called  pkkhs  liv 
.  means  of  the  antiseptic  power  of  vinegar,  whose  sale  firequeody  ^ 
pends  peatly  upon  a  fine,  lively  green  colour,  and  the  ooBsimiptia 
of  which,  b^  sea&rinff  people  in  particular,  is  prodigioua,  aie  soo^ 
times  intentionally  coloured  by  means  of  copper.  CHierkins,  Fmi 
beuna,  samphire,  liie  green  pods  of  capsicum,  and  many  other  picky 
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vegetable  substances,  oftener  than  is  perhaps  expected,  are  met  with 
imprefni&ted  with  this  metal.  Numerous  fatal  consequences  are 
known  to  have  ensued  from  the  use  of  these  stimulants  to  the  palate, 
to  which  the  fresh  and  pleasing  hue  has  been  imparted  according  to 
the  defidl  J  formula  laid  down  in  some  modem  cookeiy  books ;  such 
as  boiling-  the  pickle  with  halfpence,  or  suifering  them  to  stand  for  a 
considerable  period  in  brazen  vessels.' 

Dr.  Percival  (*  Medical  Transactions,'  vol.  iv.  p.  80)  has  given  an 
account  of  '  a  young  lady  who  amused  herself  while  her  hair  was 
dressing  with  eating  samphire  pickles  impregnated  with  copper.  She 
soon  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach ;  and  io  five  days  vomiting 
commenced,  which  was  incessant  for  two  days.  After  this  her  stomach 
became  prodigiously  distended,  and  in  nine  days  after  eating  the 
pickles  death  relieved  her  from  her  suffering.' 

Among  many  recipes  which  modem  authors  of  cookerv  books  have 
given  for  imparting  a  green  colour  to  pickles,  the  following  are  parti- 
cularly de8er^HJlg  of  censure ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  supnressed  in  future  editions  of  the  works  from  which  they  are  ex- 
tracted:— 

*  To  pickle  gherkins, — Boil  the  vinegar  in  a  bell-metal  or  copper 
pot ;  pour  it  boUing  hot  on  your  cucumbers. 

*  To  make  greening, — Take  a  bit  of  verdigris  the  bigness  of  a  hazel- 
nut, finely  powdered,  half  a  pint  of  distilled  vinegar,  and  a  bit  of  alum 
powder,  with  a  little  bay  salt.  Put  all  in  a  bottle,  shake  it,  and  let  it 
stand  till  clear.  Put  a  small  teaspoonful  into  codlings,  or  whatever 
3'ou  wish  to  green.' 

Mr.  E.  Raffeld  directs :  *  To  render  pickles  green,  boil  them  with 
halfpence,  or  allow  them  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  copper  or 
brass  pans.' 

*  To  detect  the  presence  of  copper  it  is  only  necessary  to  mince  the 
pickles  and  to  pour  liquid  ammonia,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water,  over  them  in  a  stoppered  vial ;  if  the  pickles  contain  the  minutest 
quantity  of  copper,  the  ammonia  assumes  a  blue  colour.' 

The  above  remarks  and  Quotations  convey  a  somewhat  fearful  pic- 
ture of  the  colouring  of  pickles. 

Remits  of  Analyses  of  Samples. 

Twenty-three  samples  of  pickles  of  different  descriptions,  including 
mixed  pickles,  India  pickles,  gherkins^  beims,  chillies,  &c.,  were  subjected 
to  chemical  examination,  with  the  following  results : — 

1.  That  the  vinegar  used  for  pickling  is  often  of  a  very  weak  descrip~ 

tion,  the  percentage  of  acetic  acid  ranging  between  1*48  and 
2'91.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  our  last  report  we  stated 
that  vinegar  of  good  quality  ought  to  contain  from  four  to  five  per 
cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

2.  That  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  vinegars  submitted  to  analysis, 
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poor  as  they  were,  yet  owed  a  portion  of  their  oddity  to 
acid,  the  amount  of  which  varied  in  the  differeDt  «mipW4  boa 
•38  to  2*52  in  the  1000  parts;  the  largett  quantity  cf  that  aad 
hdng  detected  in  the  vmegars  in  tchich  Ote  red  ctihaym  wen 
pickled. 

3.  That  m  the  whole  of  the  fdxteen  different  pickles  analyedfor  copper, 

THAT  POISONOUS  METAL  wos  dtscovered  m  variouM  amounts:  tzt. 
of  the  samples  contained  a  small  quantity ;  eighty  rather  aarA  ; 
one,  a  considerable  quantity ;  three,  a  very  cansideraUe  quoMy; 
in  one,  copper  was  present  in  highly  deleterious  a$noumt ;  md  m 
two,  in  poisonous  amounts, 

4.  That  the  pickles  which  contained  the  largest  quantity  of  capper^  wm 

those  which  consisted  entirely  of  green  vegetables,  a»  gherHns  ^ 
beans. 

Notwithstanding  the  statements  made  in  books,  some  of  whidi  ^ 
have  noticed  at  the  commencement  of  this  report,  we  felt  oonrs&eM 
when  we  entered  upon  these  enquiries  that  so  poisonous  sl  metsl  m 
copper  WHS  now  rarely  if  ever  employed  for  the  mere  purpoM  cT 
heightening  and  preserving  the  colour  of  green  pickles  ;  we  are  th(»> 
fore  both  surprised  and  grieved  at  the  character  of  the  results  to  wki:s 
our  investigations  have  conducted  us.  We  are  happy  to  stat«  hovtrf 
that  since  the  analyses  above  recorded  were  made,  veiy  great  impno^r- 
ment  has  taken  pkce ;  indeed  the  practice  of  greening  pickles  vii 
copper  is  now  being  gradually  abandoned. 

Pickles,  doubtless,  even  when  properly  prepared,  are  not  very  dia^ 
tible ;  but  we  now  see  that  much  of  the  ill  enects  so  generally  attnba;<^ 
to  their  use  must  result  from  their  impregnation  with  so  poisooov  t 
contamination  as  copper. 

In  some  cases  copper^  usually  the  sulphate,  commonly  koo^ni  m 
blue  stone,  is  added  direct  to  the  vinegar  in  which  the  pickles  are  p^ 
served ;  more  frequently,  however,  no  direct  addition  of  coppf?  ii 
made,  but  a  suificient  quantity  of  that  metal,  in  the  form  uf  s» 
acetate,  is  obtained  by  the  repeated  boiling  of  die  vinegar  in  copfs 
vessels,  but  since  vinegar  is  so  commonly  adulterated  with  sulpluus; 
acid,  sulphate  of  copper  is  generally  formed  as  well.  Thus  it  amoa^ 
to  precisely  the  same  tiling  w^hether  the  copper  is  added  direct  ti>  tik 
picKles,  or  whether  it  is  taken  from  the  copper  utensils  by  the  actxc 
of  the  acids  of  the  >-inegar. 

It  is  in  the  vinegar  employed  for  pickle-making  especially  that  v« 
should  expect  to  find  pf/roligneous  acid ;  this  acid  may  sometiax^  W 
detected  by  the  slight  odour  of  creosote,  from  which  it  is  so  di£rJ: 
to  free  it. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  solphint 
acid  contained  in  many  of  the  pickling  vinegars  on  the  colour  of  thr 
pickles  should  be  determined.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  wov^ 
be  found  to  be  injurious. 

A  visit  to  a  large  pickle  warehouse,  such  as  that  of  3i< 
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Crosse  &  Blackwell,  during^  the  season  of  pickle  and  preserve  making, 
is  not  without  interest.  The  vast  piles  of  vegetables  and  fruit  ready 
to  be  sorted,  cut,  boiled,  &c.,  are  really  astonishing. 

It  appears,  however,  that  pickle-making  is,  to  a  great  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  seasons,  and  that  most  of  the  different  kinds  of  pickles 
may  be  made  at  any  period  of  the  year.  This  the  manufacturers 
are  enabled  to  do  by  keeping  a  large  stock  of  the  various  vegetables 
immersed  in  brine  and  packed  in  barrelB.  In  some  of  our  largest  estab- 
lishments many  hundi^  barrels  thus  filled  may  be  seen.  We  are 
informed  that  the  greater  part  of  these  vegetables  come  from  abroad. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  are  Kept  in  brine  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and 
that  they  would  be  preserved  far  better  in  vin^^. 

THE  BETECmON  OF  THE  ABTTLTERATIONS  OF  PICKLES. 

The  processes  employed  for  the  detection  of  all  the  more  usual 
adulterations  of  vinegar  have  already  been  described,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repeat  them  in  this  place ;  we  have  then  merely  to  point 
out  the  methods  by  which  the  presence  of  copper  in  pickles  is  to  be 
determined. 

Detection  and  Estimation  of  Copper, 

The  presence  of  copper  in  pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  preserves,  is  often  unmistakably  indicated  by  their  colour. 

When  the  housekeeper  preserves  these  articles,  they  are  usually  of 
a  yellow  colour  rather  tnan  green,  but  as  exhibited  in  shop  windows, 
or  purchased  of  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  they  frequently  present 
a  vivid  bluish-green  colour,  more  intense  than  that  of  tne  fresh  vege- 
tables or  fruit.  Whenever  these  articles  are  of  a  decided  green,  they 
will  almost  always  be  found  to  contain  copper ;  but  when  they  are 
yellowish  or  brownish-green,  copper  is  never  present. 

This  metal  is  found  usually  both  in  the  pickles  and  in  the  vinegar ; 
and  for  its  detection  the  following  processes  may  be  adopted : — 50  cc. 
or  so  of  the  vinegar  should  be  poured  into  a  test-glass,  and  in  this  a 
piece  of  thick  iron  wire,  having  a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  should 
08  immersed  for  a  few  hours.  If  copper  be  present  it  will  become 
deposited  -upon  the  wire,  forming  a  coating  more  or  less  complete  and 
thick,  acconiing  to  the  quantity  present.  This  test  may  be  so  readily 
applied  that  we  recommend  the  public  to  make  use  of  it,  and  so  ascer- 
tain for  themselves  whether  the  pickles  they  are  consuming  contain  the 
poison  or  not  If  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  copper  be  present  it 
will  be  quickly  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  iron. 

For  the  detection  of  copper  in  the  pickles  themselves,  the  following 
process  may  be  adopted. 

About  100  grammes  of  each  green  pickle,  after  having  been  sliced 
with  a  glass  knife,  are  to  be  incinerated^  care  being  taken  to  avoid 
every  source  of  contamination ;  the  ash  is  to  be  moistened  with  a 
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few  drops  of  pure  nitric  acid,  30  cc.  of  distilled  water,  after  tbe  lips 
of  a  short  time,  are  added,  the  solution  filtered,  and  treated  with  tieem 
of  ammonia.  If  copper  be  present,  the  solution  will  beoome  mora  or 
less  blue,  according  to  the  amount. 

For  the  qumttttative  egtimatum  of  copper  in  pieklea,  we  must  pro- 
ceed as  follows : — 

200  to  300  grammes  of  the  pickles,  including  a  fair  proportioo  of 
the  Tinegar,  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  incineiated ;  tbetfik 
treated  with  about  8  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  eqaal  qoaatitT 
of  water  *,  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  evaporated  to  drrMS. 
the  residue  diluted  with  about  50  cc.  more  water,  boiled  again  tcr  i 
time,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  copper  precipitated  bj  nwa»  (tf 
sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  the  sulphuret  of  copper  must  be  coUeeted, 
dried,  weighed,  and  the  copper  determined. 


i 
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CHAPTER  XL. 
LEHON  AND  LIME  JUICES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITIOW  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Lemon  and  lime  Juice  unmixed  with  alcohol  should  have  a  i>pecific  gravitr 
of  not  less  than  1034  ;  it  choald  contain  not  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  water-fre'e 
citric  acid,  and  should  furni-^h  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  total  sulids. 

Lemon  jthce  ia  obtained  by  expression  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
lemon^  termed  Citrus  limonuniy  one  of  the  AurantiaceiP, 

Lime  juice f  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  lemon  juice,  is 
obtained  from  another  species  of  lemon,  called  Citrus  limetta. 

Lemon  juice  consisto  principally  of  mucus f  albumen^  sugar,  malic, 
but  ehi^y  citric  acid,  together  with  certain  saline  and  mineral  matters. 
According  to  Buignet,  100  parts  of  the  juice  contain  1*1  of  i^pe  sugar, 
0*4  cane  sugar,  and  4*7  per  cent,  of  free  acid.  Good  lemon  juice  should 
foriiish  a  luger  amount  of  free  acid  than  that  named,  and  should  not 
contain  less  than,  according  to  Parkes,  6-5  per  cent,  of  acid;  but  even 
this  amount  is  far  too  low,  and  it  should  certainly  come  up  to  at  least 
the  Board  of  Trade  standard,  6*8  per  cent,  of  acid.  According  to  Witt, 
lemon  juice  furnishes  from  0'2  to  0*5  per  cent,  of  ash,  100  parts  con- 
taining 44*3  per  cent,  of  potash,  2*1  soda,  7  6  lime,  3-3  magnesia,  12*5 
sulphuric  acid,  19*7  carbonic  acid,  7*6  phosphoric  acid,  1*0  phosphate  of 
iron,  1*2  chlorine,  and  0-6  per  cent,  of  silica,         v 

Lime  juice  of  course  approximates  closely  in  its  composition  to 
lemon  juice,  but  it  is  said  to  nave  a  lower  specific  gravity,  to  contain 
leee  acid,  and  also  less  mucus. 

Lemon  juice  should,  according  to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  have 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*039,  and  it  should  contain  an  avenge  of  32*5 
grains  of  acid  to^  the  ounce,  equal  to  7*4  per  cent. ;  but  Mr.  Stoddart  is 
of  opinion  that  the  gravity  is  too  high  for  the  quantity  of  acid  men- 
tioned. He  gives  the  specific  gravity  as  riuiging  from  1*040  to  1*045, 
and  the  citric  acid  at  from  39  to  46  grains  per  ounce,  equal  to  from 
8*9  to  10*5  per  cent. 

The  Board  of  Trade  standard  is  a  specific  gravity  of  1*030  without 
spirit,  with  30  grains  of  acid  per  ounce,  equal  to  6*8  per  cent. 

The  total  solids  contained  in  ^nuine  lemon  juice  are  of  course 
subject  to  variation  within  certain  hmits.  Dr.  Parkes  found  in  two 
samples  which  he  analysed  7*166  and  7*1828  per  cent.,  but  Mr.  Stod* 
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dart,  according  to  Parkes,  gives  a  lower  amount,  6'17.  There  muBt  be 
some  error  here,  inasmuch  as  the  lowest  amount  of  citric  acid  found 
by  Mr.  Stoddart  exceeds  the  total  solids  met  with  by  him.  The  ash 
furnished  by  the  two  samples  referred  to  was  0'52  and  0'5d  per  cent., 
of  which  0*38  was  soluble ;  the  potash  amounting  to  0*12  per  cent.,  or 
half  a  grain  per  ounce,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  to  0*008  per  cent., 
€qual  to  0*035  grain  per  ounce.  The  total  acidity  was  equal  in  citric 
acid  to  4*61  and  5*36  per  cent.,  giving  an  average  of  22  grains  of  acid 
per  ounce. 

The  alcohol  was  5  per  cent.,  equal  to  about  10  per  cent,  of  brandy. 

Witt*s  analyses  give  from  0*2  to  0*6  per  cent,  of  ash,  of  which  44*3 
per  cent,  consisted  of  potash,  so  that  if  tne  ash  was  0*5  per  cent.,  the 
potash  would  be  0*9  grain  in  an  ounce. 

The  phosphoric  acid  was  from  0*016  to  0*038  per  cent.  These 
small  quantities  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  seem  to  clearly  establish 
the  fact  that  the  value  of  lemon  juice  does  not  depend  in  any  way  upon 
those  constituents. 

Litne  juice,  as  already  noticed,  has  a  somewhat  lower  specific  gravity 
than  lemon  juice — namely,  it  is  said,  1*037 — ^and  it  is  stated  to  furnish 
about  32*2  grains  of  acid  per  ounce,  equal  to  7'3  per  cent. 

The  lemon  juice  used  for  shipping,  and  in  fact  that  usuallv  met 
with  in  commerce,  is  said  to  be  prepared  either  in  Sicily  or  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  be  mixed  witn  a  proportion  of  spirit,  generally 
brandy  or  whisky,  while  olive  oil  is  poured  on  the  top.  If  the  spirit 
be  added  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10,  it  of  course  diminishes  the  citric 
acid  one-tenth,  and  in  making  an  analysis  of  lime  juice  this  fact  must 
be  held  in  remembrance.  About  1  ounce  of  brandy  is  added  to  10 
ounces  of  the  juice.  Sometimes  the  juice  is  boiled  and  no  spirit  added. 
Juice  of  good  quality  will  keep  for  years,  but  badly  preserved  juice 
will  quickly  spoil,  becoming  turbid  and  mucilaginous,  the  citric  and 
malic  acids  being  decomposed. 

We  consider  the  addition  of  spirit  to  lemon  juice  very  objectionable, 
since  in  many  cases  in  which  the  juice  is  administered  the  spirit  con- 
tained in  it  is  likely  to  exert  an  injurious  effect.  Moreover,  this  addi- 
tion reduces,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth 
the  really  valuable  constituent  of  the  juice — ^namely,  the  citric  acid. 
Another  objection  is  that  the  spirit  enhances  greatly  the  cost  of  the  juice. 

Oitric  acid  occurs  in  a  great  variety  of  fruits — ^in  all  the  various 
species  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  and  citrons,  in  currants,  gooseberries, 
rnspberries,  strawberries,  cherries,  tamarinds,  whortleberries,  and  many 
other  fruits. 

Preparation  of  citric  add, — This  acid  is  usually  obtained  from 
lemon  juice.  The  juice  ia  allowed  to  undergo  a  slight  degree  of  fer^ 
mentation ;  it  is  then  filtered  and  neutralised,  first  with  ch^  and  then 
with  caustic  lime,  an  insoluble  citrate  of  lime  being  thus  formed. 
Every  10  parts  of  this  salt  are  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of  9  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid  to  56  of  water.    The  sulphate  of  lime  now  formed  is 
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-washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  liltrate  and  washing  are  boiled  down 
in  a  leaden  yessel  until  the  liquor  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*13.  It  is 
then  further  concentrated  on  a  water-oath  until  a  crystalline  film 
b^iiiB  to  form ;  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  citric  acid 
crystallises.  If  it  were  further  concentrated  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  would  char  the  citric  acid,  and  convert  the  whole  into  a  black 
mass.  The  crystals  are  dissolved  and  recrystallised  four  or  five  times 
in  succession.  The  mother-liquors  are  then  treated  with  chalk  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  fresh  lemon  juice. 

In  France  the  citrate  of  lime  is  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime 
before  it  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  country  citric 
acid  is  usually  made  from  a  black,  treacle-like  liauid  imported  from 
Sicily,  and  which  is  obtained  by  the  inspissation  oi  the  expressed  juice 
of  the  lemon,  after  the  rind  bas  been  removed  to  be  used  for  the  sake 
of  its  essential  oil. 

'  To  obtain  an  exportable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  citric 
acid,  Perret  treats  clarified  lemon  juice  with  excess  of  magnesia; 
-washes  the  resulting  insoluble  granido-crystalline  magnesium  salt  with 
cold  water ;  redissolves  it  in  hot  lemon  juice ;  and  evaporates  the  solu- 
tion rapidly,  whereby  a  bibasic  magnesium  citrate  is  obtained  in  a 
form  convenient  for  exportation  to  the  manufactories.  G.  Schnitzer 
recommends  that  the  warmed  fresh  lemon  juice  be  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  lime  or  chalk  not  quite  sufiicient  to  neutralise  the  acid 
reaction,  because  an  excess  of  lime  likewise  precipitates  those  consti- 
tuents of  the  juice  which  excite  fermentation  and  occasion  loss  of  citric 
acid.  The  calcium  citrate  precipitated  as  above  may,  after  once  wash- 
ing  and  rapid  drying,  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  decomposition. 
F.  Howe  dilutes  the  concentrated  lemon  juice  imported  from  Sicily 
with  water,  to  facilitate  the  clarification.  He  also  removes  the  inju- 
rious excess  of  sulphuric  acid  which  accumulates  in  the  concentrated 
solutions  of  citric  acid  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  calcium  salt, 
by  renewed  treatment  with  lime,  whereby  nocculent  matters,  consisting 
ot  gypsum  and  phosphates  which  interfere  with  the  crystallisation,  are 
likewise  removed.  A  great  improvement,  introduced  by  E.  A.  Pontifex, 
in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  (also  in  that  of  tartaric  acid)  is  the 
use  of  a  vacuum  pan  for  the  final  evaporation  of  the  solution.' — 
<  Watts's  Dictionary.' 

Properties  of  citric  acid, — Citric  acid,  O^HgO^,  is  a  tribasic  acid, 
and  crystallises  in  two  forms.  The  one  consists  of  large  trimetric 
prisms,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallisation.  This  is  its 
usual  form ;  they  effloresce  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  between  28^ 
and  50°  C,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  0.  The 
crvstals  of  the  second  form  are  deposited  from  a  saturated  boiling 
solution,  and  they  contain  1  molecule  of  water  to  2  of  citric  acid,  the 
water  being,  according  to  some  chemists,  only  mechanically  enclosed. 

It  is  soluble  in  075  parts  of  cold,  and  in  0*5  parts  of  bailing  water. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
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Lime  water  added  in  great  excess  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
citric  acid  occasions  a  precipitate  of  citrate  of  lime.  The  amount  of 
the  precipitate  is,  however,  greatly  increased  by  boiling  the  mixture, 
owing  to  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  citrate  of  lime  in  boiling  water ; 
but  the  citrate  is  redissolved  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  discriminated 
from  tartaric  and  racemic  acids  by  the  &ct  that  while  the  acid  potas- 
sium salts  of  the  latter  acids  are  insoluble,  that  of  the  citric  acid  is 
soluble  in  water.  But  the  distinction  is  further  shown  by  the  tartaric 
acid  being  precipitated  by  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
while  citrate  of  lime  is  only  precipitated  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

When  a  solution  of  even  pure  citric  acid  is  kept  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  fungus.  Further,  when 
mixed  with  chalk  and  a  little  yeast,  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
from  20°  to  SGP  C,  it  is  decomposed  and  furnishes  acetic  and  butyric 
acids. 

Heated  in  a  retort,  citric  acid  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  even  boils,  when  the  water  is  given  off  and  condenses  in  the 
receiver.  At  about  175^0.  it  is  decomposed,  carbonic  oxide  being  dis- 
engaged, and  acetone  passes  over.  The  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of 
aconkic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be  further  continued,  carbonic  acid  is 
given  off  and  crystals  of  itaconic  acid  appear. 

Fused  with  potash  it  is  decompoeea  into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids. 
It  also  yields  oxalic  acid  when  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  occasions  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  oxide, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  acetone  and  carbonic  act^  are  evolved, 
while  the  residual  mass  becomes  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

By  oxidation  with  permanganic  acid,  a  strongly  irritating  body,  pro- 
bably acroleine,  is  formed,  together  with  an  acid  analogous  to  acryUc 
acid. 

Citric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  aluminium,  on  the  addition  of  alkalies. 

THE  ADTTLTKRATIONS  OP  LEMON  JITICE. 

Water. — Sometimes  the  strength  of  the  lime  juice  is  greatly 
reduced  by  an  addition  of  water,  in  which  case  it  will  be  ant  to  Bpoil, 
unless  the  mixture  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  aloonol.  This 
adulteration  would  be  discovered  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealco- 
holised  juice  restored  to  its  original  volume,  and  by  the  diminished 
amount  of  citric  acid  therein  contained. 

Sugar. — Another  adulteration  is  with  sugar,  whereby  its  flavour  is 
much  improved. 

Tartaric  acid. — This  acid,  being  very  much  cheaper  than  citric  acid, 
is  sometimes  substituted  for  that  acid,  either  wholly  or  in  part. 

Sulphuric  acid. — This  is  by  far  the  most  common  adulterant  of  lemon 
juice,  and  no  doubt  its  substitution  for  citric  acid  is  a  gross  fraud,  and 
one  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  partake  of  the  juice 
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thus  adulterated.  It  haa  been  affirmed  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  make  the  juice  keep  better,  but  this  object  may  be  effected  in  less 
objectionable  ways,  as  by  boiling  the  juice,  or  covering'  it  with  a  layer 
of  oil ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
does  really  cause  it  to  keep  for  a  longer  period,  since  it  is  very  certain 
that  on  lime  juices  which  contain  free  sulphuric  acid  a  scum  of  peni- 
cillium  (^uicUy  forms,  and  is  thicker  and  more  abundant  than  on  the 
genuine  juice. 

Hydrochloric  acid, — Another  mineral  acid  sometimes  employed  is 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  also  very  objectionable  as  a  substitute  for 
citric  acid.  Furthermore,  as  has  lieen  already  more  than  once  men- 
tioned, hydrochloric  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  large  quan- 
tities of  arsenic. 

Nitric  add. — A  third  mineral  acid  which  has  been  said  to  be  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  lemon  juice  is  nitric  acid,  but  we  have  never  met 
veith  this  adulterant,  and  we  believe,  for  reasons  hereafter  given,  that 
ita  employment  is  extremely  unlikely. 

Faddious  lemon  juice, — Very  frequently,  in  place  of  the  lemon  juice 
being  adulterated,  acid  liquids  are  substituted  for  it  which  do  not  con- 
tain a  drop  of  the  juice  oi  the  lemon.  These  liquids  may  be  variously 
compounded.  The  usual  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  factitious  lemon 
juice  is  as  follows : — The  citric  acid  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
being  flavoured  with  a  spirituous  essence  of  lemon.  The  flavour  of  the 
mixture  is,  however,  not  like  that  of  the  real  juice,  while  the  substi- 
tution is  discovered  by  the  weight  and  characters  of  the  residue  left  on 
evaporation. 

Of  twenty  sampler  of  lemon  juice  analysed  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  in 
1868,  seven  were  genuine,  five  contained  water,  eight  were  artificial, 
tartaric  add  was  present  in  one  sample,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  another. 

THE  DETECTION  OF  THE  ADTTLTERATIONS  OF  LUCE  AND  LEMON  JUICES. 

In  making  analyses  of  lemon  and  lime  juices  with  a  view  to  detect 
adulteration,  it  is  neceesarv  to  bear  in  mind  the  standard  or  standards 
which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  characteristic  of  lemon  juice  of 
good  quality.  According  to  the  Phannaoopoeia,  it  should  have  a 
specific  gravity  of  1*039,  and  should  furnish  o2'6  grains  of  citric  acid 
per  ounce,  equal  to  7*4  ^r  cent  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
applies  to  the  unalcohobsed  juice,  while  the  Board  of  Trade  standard 
is  a  specific  gravitv  of  1*030  without  spirit  and  30  grains  of  acid  per 
ounce,  equal  to  6*8  per  cent,  of  acid. 

In  making  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  juice  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  take  its  specific  gravity,  which  is  most  accurately  deter- 
mined by  the  specific  gravity  bottle.  If  alcohol  be  present,  the  liquid 
should  be  evaporated  to  fully,  one-half,  and  restored  to  its  original 
volume  by  an  addition  of  water,  when  the  specific  gravity  is  to  be 
again  taken. 

The  points  now  to  be  detennined  are  the  acidity,  the  total  solids, 
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the  amount  of  mineral  matter  and  the  alkalinitT  of  Uie  aah,  tfae  p»- 
centa^  of  sugar  and  of  spirit. 

If  all  these  results  correspond  with  those  obtained  from  thf 
examination  of  genuine  lemon  juice,  we  shall  have  reason  to  he&en 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  genuine  sample,  but  this  br  no  naflm 
necessarily  follows,  as  it  may  possess  the  right  specific  gravity,  acsditr* 
total  solids,  and  yet  not  contain  a  particle  of  lemon  juice.  ThisTCiid«9 
it  necessary  that  the  analysis  should  be  carried  still  farther.  Thm 
search  must  be  made  for  cane  sugar,  tartaric,  sulphuric,  hTdrocfakdr. 
and  nitric  acids,  but  especially  the  first  two  acids  named,  and  attexckc 
must  abo  be  paid  to  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  a^di. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  steps  of  the  aoah^ 

Acidity. — The  acidity  is  determined  in  60  cc.  of  the  juice  eith«r  h 
the  employment  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  pure  carbonate  of  aodiL  or 
better  still,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  causticpotash  cobiu- 
ing  one  equivalent  of  caustic  potash  in  1 ,000  cc  The  qnantitT  f' 
alkali  used  is  to  be  calculated,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  sm 
quantity  of  malic  acid,  into  citric  acid,  the  chief  acid  of  the  k»  r 
juice.  1,000  cc.  of  the  solution  of  potash  saturate  64  giwnnm  ^' 
anhydrous  citric  acid,  C^PIgO^,  or  70  grammes  of  the  ordinary 
haei  citric  acid. 

On  the  detection  of  citric  emd  maiic  acids. — Exact  chemical 
for  the  estimation  of  these  acids,  especially  when  they  are  mixed  via 
other  organic  acids,  do  not  exist ;  we  merely  give,  therefore*,  oerto 
qualitative  tests  whereby  the  presence  of  these  two  acids  en  W 
detected. 

The  lemon  juice  to  be  tested  is  rendered  slightly  alkaline  bv  mmm 
of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammonium  and  then  chloride  of  calcinm  t» 
added,  the  mixture  being  well  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  tiar. 
If  any  precipitate  appear,  this  will  consist  in  all  probability  of  Urtaar 
of  lime,  which  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  to  the  filtrate  tk*w 
volumes  of  stren^  alcohol  are  added,  whereby  the  citric  and  naSr 
acids  will  be  precipitated  as  lime  salts.  The  precipitate  is  sepantipd 
by  filtration,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dipsolved  in  a  littie  dik> 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  rendered  very  slightly  alkiHv  W 
nieans  of  ammonia,  and  is  then  boiled.  A  white  heavy  prerifitas^ 
thrown  down  by  boiling,  conclusively  proves  the  presence  of  citric  acii 
The  boiling  liquid  is  filtered,  allowed  to  cool,  ana  again  precipitattd* 
above  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  boilcxl  wiUi  some  slim 
nitric  acid.  Any  malic  acid  present  will  thereby  be  conTeTlc>d  iaar 
oxalic  acid,  which,  after  neutralisation  with  ammonia,  may  be  deCNtid 
by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime.  A  white  tmWit^ 
ot'  oxalate  of  lime  establishes  the  fact  of  the  presence  in  the  lime  j 
of  malic  acid. 

Total  solids, — For  the  determination  of  these,  10  cc.  are  to  be 
porated  on  the  water-hath  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin  until  the  wngta 
becomes  constant 

Mineral  matter, — The  dried  solids  are  now  to  -be  indneiated,  thr 
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ash  weighed,  and  its  alkalinity  detennined  with  a  standard  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  containing  40  gmmuies  of  sulphuric  acid  in  1,000  cc.  The 
object  of  determining  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  is  simply  to  ascertain 
whether  free  mineral  acids  were  present  in  the  juice  or  not.  Of 
course,  if  those  acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  have  heen  added,  the 
ash  will  not  exhihit  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Sugar. — From  200  cc.  of  the  lime  juice  most  of  the  citric  acid  is 
TBmoved  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  an  excess 
of  which  is  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  liquid,  after  it  has  been  rendered  exactly  neutral,  the 
glucose  is  determined  by  means  of  the  standard  copper  solution,  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  article  on '  Sugar.' 

Another  part  of  the  same  solution,  freed  from  the  citric  acid  as 
above  mentioned,  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  order  to  convert  any  cane  sugar  which  may  be  present  into 
glucose,  which  is  then  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 
100  parts  of  glucose  correspond  to  96  parts  of  cane  sugar. 

Alcohol. — 100  cc.  of  the  lime  juice  are  neutralised  with  caustic 
soda  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  dis- 
tillate is  to  be  asceiiained,  and  from  it  the  (]^uantity  of  alcohol  present 
ifl  calculated,  as  at  length  described  in  the  articles  on  ^Beer*  and  *  Wine.' 

Tartaric  acid. — 50  cc.  of  the  lemon  juice  are  to  be  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  and  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  containing  some 
chloride  of  ammoniiun,  is  added.  The  liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  hours,  when,  if  any  tartaric  acid  be  present,  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  tartrate  of  lime,  O^ILCaOg,  4H3O,  will  be  deposited,  which 
may  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  precipitate  may  contain  sulphate  of  lime ;  an 
estimation  of  the  sulphunc  acid  in  it  should  therefore  be  made. 

But  the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  is  more  accurately  determined  by 
adding  to  the  lemon  juice  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  and  a  volume 
of  alcohol  equal  to  t\iat  of  the  lemon  jui6e  employed.  The  tartaric 
acid  will  be  precipitated  as  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  C.TT.KOg,  if  the 
solution  be  sulowed  to  stand  for  24  hours.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  touch  the  sides  of  the  glass  with  the  rod,  as  crvstals  of  the  tartrates, 
which  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass,  are  consequently  deposited. 

Sulphuric  acid. — The  sulphuric  acid  is  to  be  precipitated  from 
50  cc.  of  the  lemon  juice  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  the 
sulphate  of  barium  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  incinerated, 
weighed,  and  calculated  for  sulphuric  acid.  Genuine  lemon  juice  con- 
tains little  more  than  traces  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  in  the  juice 
may  oe  cont^idered  as  free  sulphuric  acid. 

' Hydrochloric  acid. — ^The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  like  that  of 
sulphuric  acid,  contained  in  lemon  juice  is  very  small.  If,  therefore, 
more  than  traces  be  found  in  a  sample,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
an  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  made.     This  is  determined 
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by  precipitation  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  deacrifaed  ia  t^ 
article  on  *  Water.* 


Nitric  acid. — The  presence  of  nitric  acid  may  be  determiiied  Iv 
neutralising  the  lime  juice  with  pure  soda,  and  reducing  the  nitntei 
to  ammonia  by  means  of  aluminium,  aa  described  under  the  head  c: 
'  Water.'  The  iron  and  brucine  testa  may  be  employed  as  qualiudit 
tests. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  nitric  acid  has  eyerbeen  emplovW  = 
the  adulteration  of  lime  juice,  for  it  would  act,  even  in  the  dilute  ease. 
upon  the  many  organic  substances  contained  in  that  liquid,  aad  k 
would  itself  be  reduced  to  nitric  oxide,  imparting  a  diaagi^eabks  sMb 
to  the  article,  completely  spoiling  it,  in  fact. 

One  great  characteristic  of  genuine  lemon  juice  consLsts  intfaeyia- 
sant  taste  and  fragrant  odour  of  the  extract 
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Of  the  fiye  samples  of  lemo9i  juice  examined,  the  resulti  of  tk 
analyses  of  which  are  given  above;  judged  by  the  Board  of  TiMi 
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Btandard,  which  requires  a  specific  gravity  of  1030  with  6-8  p^r  cent, 
of  acid,  it  will  be  seen  that  thiee  of  the  samples  exceeded,  both  in 
respect  to  their  gravity  and  in  the  amount  of  acid,  the  above  standard, 
while  two  were  greatly  below  it,  being  obviously  adulterated,  the  one 
with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  other  with  both  water  and  mU- 
phuric  acid. 

Of  the  six  lirne  juices  examined,  four  exceeded  the  standard  abeve 
referred  to,  while  the  fifth  sample  was  only  slightly  below  it,  and  the 
sixth  was  adulterated  with  a  large  quantity  of  both  water  and  sulphuric 
acid. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  analyses  that  the  Board  of  Trade  specific 
gravity  is  too  low  for  the  amount  of  acid  which  they  specify,  and  that 
the  gravity  should  not  be  less  than  1034,  while  the  proportion  of  acid 
met  with  in  the  genuine  lemon  and  lime  juices  of  commerce  usually 
exceeds  by  nearly  one  per  cent,  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  Board. 


vrr 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 
SAUCES  AND   THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  free  sulphuric  acid  beyond  the  proportion  allow(>d  in  the  Tineev  vri 
which  they  are  prepared,  or  any  other  mineral  acid  ;  red  f ermginoas  eavtb^ieii 
and  copper. 


A  GREAT  variety  of  substances,  chiefly  v«retable,  enter  into  the 
position  of  the  various  sauces  in  use.  The  following-  is  an  enmasir 
tion  of  the  chief  of  these : — ^Tomato,  f?arlic,  shallot,  sorrel,  moslunn 
and  walnut  catsup,  raisins,  tamarinds,  the  seeds  of  fenugreek  tai 
cumin,  the  leaves  of  a  variety  of  herbs,  as  tarragon,  chervil,  not 
thyme,  marjoram,  &c.,  the  seeds  of  an  Indian  plant  called  DoHAm 
8<^a  or  soyoy  of  which  soy  is  made ;  a  variety  of  spices  and  ooDdiotfcS. 
as  pepper,  Cayenne,  mustard,  mace,  cloves,  ginger,  and  nearly  all  tk 
other  spices;  salt,  treacle,  and  burnt  sugar  as  colouring  i^nts,isi 
flour  as  a  thickening  ingredient.  Out  of  the  above  artides,  Tariai^5 
combined,  and  in  different  proportions,  nearly  all  the  sauces  in  use  a?^ 
compounded.  Into  the  composition  of  some  few,  however,  aniffiil 
substances  enter,  as  the  muscular  fibre  of  shrimps,  lobster,  and  is- 
chovy. 

The  following  are  the  chief  results  deducible  &om  a  considjRt}i<~« 
of  the  analyses  of  thirty-three  samples  of  sauce  of  difieient  kinds  >- 

1.  That  treacle  and  much  »nU  formed  the  basis  of  the  ^y^i  samples  j' 

India  Soy  examined,  if  they  did  not  even  entirely  cossisc  d 
these  two  ingredients. 

2.  That  of  the  seven  samples  of  Toxato  Savcb  analysed,  six  inft 

artificially  coloured,  one  probably  with  cochineal,  aod  the  rest  W 
the  addition  of  considerable  quantities  of  the  ferruginous  pifnstf 
bole  armenian, 

3.  That  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Lobsters  examined  were  aatsnoe^ 

with  very  large  quantities  of  bole  armenitm, 

4 .  That  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Shrdcps  were  imnrcsnalid  *«> 

an  equal  extent  with  boU  armenian. 
6   That  the  whole  of  the  samples  of  Essence  of  AjrcHOYiBB  aaahv' 
were  adulterated  with  very  large  quantities  of  Hie  fem^giMi 
oxide  bole  armenian. 
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6.  That  three  of  the  samples  of  Essence  of  Anchovy  contained  but  a 

small  quantit}'  of  muscular  Jibre, 

7.  That  two  of  the  samples  contained  a  portion  of  Jlowr — one  being 

a  sample  of  essence  of  shrimps,  and  the  other  of  essence  of 
lobster. 

8.  That  out  of  the  eighteen  red  sauces  submitted  to  examination,  no 

less  than  sixteen  contained  hole,  armenian,  and  this  usually  in 
very  large  quantities,  far  exceeding  the  amounts  detected  in  any 
of  the  potted  meats  and  fish. 

9.  That  LEAD,  for  which  separate  analyses  were  made  in  each  case, 

was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance. 
10.  That  traces  only  of  copper  were  discovered  in  some  three  or  four 
samples. 

The  afwve  results,  then,  regarded  as  a  whole,  although  bad  enough, 
axe  yet  not  so  bad  or  serious  as  the  account  given  by  Accum  and  some 
other  writers  of  the  adulteration  of  anchovy  paste,  &c.,  would  lead  us 
to  infer,  since  lead  was  not  detected  in  a  single  instance.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  but  that  lead  does  sometimes  occur.  Mitchell  states, 
'  several  samples  which  we  have  examined  of  this  fish  sauce, "  poisonous 
anchovy  sauce,"  have  been  found  contaminated  with  lead.' 

Further,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  muscular  fibre  in 
several  of  the  samples  of  anchovy,  lobster,  and  shrimp  8auc«,  con- 
sisted either  entirely  or  in  part  of  the  fibre  of  other  inferior  and 
cheaper  fish. 

The  only  effectual  remedy  against  certain  of  the  adulterations  of 
the  sauces,  especially  the  fish  sauces,  consists  in  their  preparation  at 
home.  Receipts  for  several  of  the  sauces  are  given  at  page  512  of 
the  authors  work, '  Food  and  its  Adulterations.' 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  red  sauces,  as  shrimp,  lobster,  anchovy, 
and  tomato  sauces,  at  the  time  of  the  analyses  the  results  of  which 
we  have  just  quoted,  were  almost  invariably  highly  coloured  with  bole 
armenian.  Since  that  period  however,  this  practice  has,  we  are  happy  to 
state,  been  nearly  abanaoned.  The  ferruginous  substance  just  named  is 
a  natural  earth,  containing  a  large  quantity^  of  the  red  oxide  of  iron ;  but 
frequently  an  article  is  made  in  imitation  of  it,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  Venetian  red  and  chalk.  Of  this  red  earth  or  dirt  as  much  as  from 
10  to  15  lbs.  are  added  to  100  gallons  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Cooks  often  colour  the  sauces  prepared  by  tnem  for  the  table  with 
carmine ;  this  when  genuine,  is  an  animal  colour,  but  it  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  vertnilion. 

Perceiving  clearly  the  evils  connected  with  the  employment  of 
artificial  colouring  matters,  many  of  the  most  respectable  manufac- 
turers have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  abandoned  their  use,  except  in  the 
case  of  anchovy  sauce,  which  they  state  to  be  unsaleable  without  a 
small  quantity  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  difierence  between  the 
ordinary  coloured  and  the  uncoloured  sauce  is  very  striking ;  the  first 
IS  usually  bright  red  —  as  red,  in  fact,  in  some  cases,  as  a  brickbat, 

uu  2 
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thlB  redness  arising  entirely  &om  the  introduction  of  the  bole 
nian — while  the  ouier  is  usually  of  a  pinkish  fawn  colour. 

The  various  colouring  matters  to  which  reference  has  already  beet 
so  frequently  made  are  used  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  increasing  df 
colour  of  the  articles,  and  thus,  as  it  is  very  often  erroneoosly  oansidRvd, 
improving  their  appearance,  but  likewise  for  odier  purposes,  espeeitilj 
to  conceal  other  adulterations ;  thus,  when  very  laigte  quantities  yf 
wheat  flour  are  added  to  mustard,  or  flour  and  sugar  to  cocoa.  t> 
natural  colour  of  those  articles  becomes  so  reduced  dial  the  additis 
of  some  foreign  colouring  matter  is  rendered  necessary. 

Not  unfrequently  the  use  of  these  colouring  matters  inyolves  oa- 
siderations  of  cleanliness;  this  is  so  in  the  case  of  anchovy  mxe. 
The  quantity  of  refuse  matters  and  dirt  contained  in  the  fi^i  bm 
which  this  is  prepared  is  often  very  great ;  and  it  is  the  preeem  itf 
these  more  than  anything  else  which  causes  the  sauce  to  preae«i 
somewhat  unsightly  appearance  before  the  red  earth  is  added.  It  n 
this  circumstance  which  has  chiefly  led  to  the  use  of  the  bole  aiw- 
nian ;  the  maker,  in  place  of  carefully  removing  the  refuse  and  ir. 
grinds  it  all  up  with  the  fish,  trusting  to  the  bole  armenian  to  eova 
the  impurities,  thereby  saving  himself  much  trouble  and  some  Iv 
We  are  informed  by  Messrs.  Crosse  &  Blackwell  that  the  impniiiff 
which  they  are  obliged  to  remove  in  the  preparation  of  the  xsntoktcK 
anchovy  sauce  are  almost  incredible,  but  that  the  extra  trouble  aai 
loss  are  fully  compensated  by  the  greatly  improved  quality  and  ilsvirr 
of  the  article. 

Notwithstanding  this  improvement  in  quality,  so  strong  do 
Crosse  &  BlackweU  find  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  red 
that  many  parties  absolutely  refuse  to  take  the  uncoloured 
ferring  the  inferior  article  simply  because  of  its  redness ;   and 
Crosse  &  Blackwell  have  been  reluctantly  driven  again  to  add  a  «■£ 
quantity  of  the  bole  Armenian  to  this  particular  sauce. 

Walnut  Catsup. — '  Quantities  are  daily  met  with,  which  on  cheoso) 
examination,  are  found  to  abound  with  copper.  Indeed,  th»  ectA- 
ment  is  often  nothing  else  than  the  residue  lert  behind  aft^  the  pmctf 
employed  for  obtaining  distilled  vin^r,  subsequently  diluted  with  • 
decoction  of  the  outer  green  husk  of  the  walnut,  and  seasoned  wi^ 
allspice,  cayenne  pepper,  pimento,  onions,  and  common  salt.* — ^ 
page  819. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 
AERATED   WATERS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINITION   OF  ADULTERATION. 

The  sale  of  8o-<»]led  soda  or  potash  waters  without  their  respective  alkalies, 
the  presence  in  lemonade  and  ginger  beer  of  tartaric  acid,  bi tartrate  of  potash,  or 
Biilphuric  acid. 

Certaot  aerated  waters  and  drioks;  as  soda  and  potash  waters,  lemonade 
and  ginger  beer,  are  largely  consumed,  partly  as  medicines  and  partly 
as  pleasant  and  refreshing  beverages.  The  two  last-named  partake  of 
the  character  of  articles  of  food,  and  all  of  them  are  very  liable  to 
adulteration,  with  the  nature  of  which  it  is  very  proper  that  the  food 
analyst  should  be  well  acquainted. 

It  is  very  important,  in  the  manufacture  of  aerated  beverages,  that 
the  water  used  should  be  of  a  high  degree  of  purity,  and  should  espe- 
cially be  free  from  contamination  with  organic  matter.  Some  manu- 
facturers are  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  water  they  use, 
while  others  are  as  careless  on  the  subject  and  make  use  of  any  they 
can  obtain. 

Furthermore,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  vessels  used 
should  be  of  scrupulous  cleanness,  and  that  none  of  these  waters  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  lead  or  any  other  metal  for  any 
lenp^h  of  time.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  explains  the  presence  of 
lead  and  other  metals  in  considerable  amount  in  aerated  waters  in 
many  cases.  Much  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  presence 
of  metallic  contaminations  in  certain  aerated  waters. 


THE  ICANtrPACnrRE  OF  aerated  WATEBS. 

The  most  complete  apparatus  as  yet  devised  for  the  manufacture  of 
aerated  and  soda  waters  may  be  divided  into  three  parts — the  gene- 
rator, the  gasometer,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  solution  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  the  gas. 

The  carbonic  acid  gas  used  must  be  of  great  purity.  It  must  be  free 
from  atmospheric  air  and  from  any  gas  which  might  give  it  a  percep- 
tible smell.  The  gas  ifi  generated  in  a  leaden  cylinder  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  either  finely  powdered  marble  or 
chalk,  or  upon  magnesite,  which  is  essentially  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
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The  mixture  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  a  stirrer,  vUeh 
passes  through  a  stuffing  box  on  the  top  of  the  generator.    Tbr  cff- 
Donic  acid  escapes  through  a  tube,  axid  is  conducted  throu^  fim 
vessels,  to  free  it  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gwek   Ta 
first  of  these  vessels  contains  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  to  im.^ 
and  destroy  offensive  gases,  includingsulphuretted  hydroeen^tlif  9vt:^ 
a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  soda  to  absorb  oirrfi 
and  the  two  others  pure  water.     From  the  last  of  the«e  vessels,  wut 
are  made  either  of  strong  glass  or  of  tinned  copper,  the  wwhec  jn 
carbonic  acid  escapes,  and  is  conducted  into  a  la^  npright  crlindff  i 
tinned  copper,  about  six  feet  high,  and  one  and  a  halt  foot  in  dazA 
This  cylinaer,  before  the  generation  of  the  gas  beinns,  is  fiUrivt 
water,  which  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  produced  is  gradialhliffi 
out.     Thus  any  admixture  with  atmospheric  air  is  avoided.    A#  «■ 
as  this  gasometer  is  quite  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  wat^ris  pwrt^ 
from  the  bottom  to  about  four-fifth <*  of  the  capacitv  of  the  cyfiEip^ 
means  of  a  force  pump,  the  gas  being  thert^fore  8ul)jected  tu'a  pnffv 
of  five  atmospheres.    The  gasometer  communicates^  by  nieaiv  oi  i':^ 
with  the  vessel  in  which  the  aerated  water  is  to  be  prepare  Ttf 
vessel  is  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  tiimed  copper,  capable  of  holdiar  &^ 
250  pints.     It  is  filled  to  the  top  with  pure  water,  and  then  aW^ii*- 
fifth  of  its  contents  are  allowed  to  run  out,  carbonic  acid  takKr? 
place.    The  impregnator  is  provided  with  a  gauge  to  tkscrrta  > 
pressure  exertea  upon  the  water  contained  in  it :  this,  to  &nhv* 
absorption  of  the  gas,  is  constantly  kept  in  motion  by  means  o(  i  £^ 
the  axis  of  which  pass^  throu^li  the  sides  of  the  Veflsel.     Tb#  ;»> 
now  allowed  to  enter  fi^m  the  ga«on>eter  into  the  irapretrmlv si 
the  gauge  shows  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheie^    Tbc  r* 
munication  is  then  shut  ofi*,  and  the  stirrer  is  set  in  motion.    Tit  ^ 
bonic  acid  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  preagur**  cf  ^^^ 
diminishes.  From  time  to  time  this  is  restored  by  opening  thrtif  -^ 
it  permanently  reaches  two  atmospheres,  and  the  gauge  snowfs  tb:  * 
water  is  now  sufficiently  saturated  with  ^ ;  the  concentratf«i  ai* 
solution  of  potash,  soda,  Sec,  is  introduced  into  the  impregnator thf^^ 
a  screw  hole  at  the  top  of  the  cylindsr,  and  the  piessuie  is  a^ 
by  a  fr^sh  addition  of  carbonic  acid. 

Lastly,  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  into  bottles,  a  speciaDy 
tap  of  brass  being  employed  in  order  to  reduce  toe  loss  of  cs«  ^  ^ 
minimum. 

An  apparatus,  similar  to  that  above  described,  has  been  roa^n^ 
by  Tyler;  but  it  is  in  some  particulars  not  so  perfect  Thoi.  ^'^ 
not  pass  the  gas  after  its  liberation  through  a  series  of  wadiii^  hfi^ 
but  directly  into  the  gasometer. 
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Soda  Water. 

The  BrkiBh  PharmacopoBia  directs  that  soda  water  should  con- 
tain 30  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  20  ounces  or  one  pint  of 
water^  and  that  as  much  carbonic  acid  should  be  forced  into  it  as  can 
be  introduced  by  the  pressure  of  7  atmospheres.  Each  bottle,  there- 
fore, of  soda  water  should  contain  16  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  But 
a  Tery  large  proportion  of  the  soda  waters  ordinarily  sold  do  not  contain 
a  particle  of  soda ;  they  consist  simply  of  water  impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  while  in  the  preparation  of  those  which  really  do  contain 
the  alkali  no  fixed  rule  has  hitherto  been  obserred,  and  hence  the 
quantity  of  soda  has  been  found  to  vary  very  greatly. 

The  use  of  a  very  hard  water  for  the  manufacture  of  soda,  water 
appears  to  be  most  undesirable ;  should  the  water  contain  chloride  of 
calcium  or  magnesium,  or  the  nitrates  or  sulphates  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
part  of  these  will  become  precipitated  as  carbonates  with  the  formation 
of  salts  of  soda,  and  a  turoidity  will  be  produced  in  the  water  which 
is  very  unsightly,  and  which  in  many  cases  would  render  it  unsaleable. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  the  subsequent  impregnation  of  the  water  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  serves  to  redissolve  in  part  the  carbonates;  but 
any  iron  and  alumina  which  the  water  may  have  contained,  and  which 
had  been  thrown  down  by  the  alkali,  would  not  be  taken  up  again. 

Potash  Water. 

The  British  Pharmacopoeia  also  gives  a  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  potash  water.  This  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  for  the  soda  water, 
so  that  each  bottle  would  contain  16  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

The  remarks  as  to  the  unsuitability  of  hard  water  for  the  manu- 
facture of  soda  water  apply  equally  to  that  of  potash  water.  We 
believe  that  potash  water  is  rarely  met  with  witnout  its  containing 
more  or  less  of  the  alkali,  although  the  amount  is  found  to  vary  greatly 
in  different  cases.  But  now  that  a  standard  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  manufacture  of  these  waters,  greater  uni- 
formity may  be  expected. 

Lemonade, 

This  beverage  should  consist  of  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  peel  to  flavour  it,  white  9Wfar  and  water  in  certain 
proportions,  the  whole  being  subjected  to  fermentation  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  yeast. 

Thus  prepared,  lemonade  is  really  an  alcoholic  beverage,  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  being  generated  at  the  expense  of  the  su^,  although 
the  amount  of  alcohol  is  but  small,  indeed  scarely  sufficient  to  affect 
the  brain  of  even  the  most  sensitive  teetotaller. 

But  a  very  common  way  of  making  lemonade  is  to  add  a  propor- 
tion of  syrup  consisting  of  citric  acid  and  sugar  to  water  impregnated 
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with  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  sugar  not  being  subjected  to  fermentation. 
This  beverage  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  teetotallers,  since  it  does 
not  contain  any  alcohol. 

Very  frequently,  however,  lemonade  is  prepared  in  ways  very  differ- 
ent from  the  above,  and  by  much  cheaper  formulae.  Tartaric  acid  and 
bitartrate  of  potash  are  frequently  made  to  do  duty  for  citric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  in  some  cases  used  in  conjunction  with  the  tartaric 
acid  and  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ginger  Beer, 

Ginger  beer — that  is  to  say,  the  bottled  and  effervescent  beverage 
commonly  known  as  ginger  beer — should  be  prepared  on  the  same 
principle  as  lemonade ;  tne  genuine  article  should  not  contain  any- 
thing, out  gingei',  white  sugar j  and  water,  the  mixture  being  subjected, 
in  the  same  manner  as  lemonada,  to  fermentation.  If  anvthing  further 
be  allowable,  it  should  simply  be  an  addition  perhaps  of  a  little  lemon 
or  other  simple  flavouring,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
ai'ticle.  In  the  case  of  ginger  beer,  then,  the  only  acid  w^hich  should 
be  present  is  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Ure  gives  the  following  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  ginger 
beer : — *  Boil  65  gallons  of  river  water,  1 J  cwt.  of  the  best  loaf  sugar, 
and  6  lbs.  of  the  best  raw  ginger,  bruised,  half  an  hour ;  then  add 
the  whites  of  10  egg»f  beaten  to  a  fix)th  with  2  ounces  of  dissolved 
isinglass.  Stir  it  well  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes  longer,  skimming  it 
the  whole  time.  Then  add  the  rinds  of  60  lemons,  boiling  them  ten 
minutes  more.  Cut  28  lbs.  of  good  malaga  raisins  in  half,  take  away  the 
stones  and  stalks,  and  put  them  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  strained, 
into  the  hogshead.  Strain  the  hot  liquor  into  a  cooler,  and  when  it 
has  stood  two  hours  and  is  settled,  draw  it  off  the  lees,  clear,  and  put 
it  into  the  cask ;  filter  the  thick  and  fill  up  with  it.  Leave  the  bung 
out,  and  when  at  the  proper  temperature  stir  3  quarts  of  thick  fresh 
ale  yeast  well  into  it ;  put  on  the  bung  lightly  and  let  it  ferment  six 
or  seven  days,  filling  up  with  liquor  as  it  ferments  over ;  when  the 
fermentation  has  ceased,  pour  in  6  quarts  of  French  brandy  and 
8  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  the  wine,  then 
secure  the  bimg  effectually  and  paste  paper  over  it,  &c.  Keep  it  two 
years  in  a  cool  cellar,  then  bottle  it,  usmg  the  best  corks  and  sealing 
them,  and  when  it  is  four  years  old  commence  using  it.' 

Dr.  Ure,  in  the  above  receipt,  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  prepa- 
ration of  ginger  beer  of  remarkable  excellence  and  quality;  the 
beverage  no  doubt  would  have  been  good  and  drinkable  very  shortly 
after  its  manufacture. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  a  ganger 
beer  compounded  simply  of  sugar  and  ginger  subjected  to  fermentation. 
Nearly  all  the  articles  sold  as  ginger  beer  in  the  shops  contain  tartaric 
acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of  tartar,  and  even  sometimea 
sulphuric  acid. 
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Another  receipt  given  in  '  Ure*8  Dictionary '  for  the  preparation 
of  a  ginger  beer  is  the  following : — 

BArbadoes  ginger  root  12  oz^. 

Tartaric  acid      .  8  ozs. 

White  sugar       .        .  8  lbs. 

Gum  arabic        .        .  8  ozs. 

Essenoe  of  lemon        .  2  drachma. 

Water         .        .        .  9  ffalls. 

The  ginger  root,  bruised,  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour ;  the  liauor  having 
been  strained,  the  tartaric  acid  and  sugar  are  added,  and  tne  mixture 
boiled ;  the  gum  arabic,  dissolved  in  a  separate  portion  of  water,  is  then 
added  with  the  essence  of  lemons.  When  the  whole  has  cooled  to  38° 
C.  some  fresh  yeast  is  to  be  added,  and  the  beer  carefully  fermented. 
Then  bottle  for  use. 

Pereira  gives  the  following  formula,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to 
Mr.  Pollock,  for  the  preparation  of  ginger  beer : — '  Take  white  sugar, 
20  lbs. ;  lemon  or  lime  juice,  18  ounces ;  honey,  1  lb. ;  ginger, 
bruised,  22  ounces  ;  water  18  gallons.  Boil  the  ginger  in  3  gallons 
of  water  for  half  an  hour ;  then  add  the  sugar,  the  juice,  and 
the  honey,  with  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  strain  through  a 
cloth.  When  cold,  add  the  white  of  one  e^cg  and  one  half-ounce  of 
essence  of  lemon ;  after  standing  four  days,  bottle.  The  bottles 
are  to  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a  cellar,  and  the  beer  is  ready  for  use 
in  about  three  weeks.  If  a  little  yeast  be  used,  the  beer  is  ready  in 
a  day  or  two,  but  in  this  case  it  does  not  keep  well.* 

THE  ADULTBRATIONS  OF  AERATED  WATERS. 

In  the  remarks  already  made  under  the  heads  of  the  chief  aerated 
beveiBgto  commonly  sold,  namely,  soda  and  potash  waters,  lemonade 
and  ginger  beer,  we  have  indicated  the  principal  adulterations  to 
-which  these  several  beverages  are  subject,  but  we  will  here  again 
refer  to  them. 

Much  of  the  soda  water  sold  is  not  soda  water  at  all,  since  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle  of  that  alkali,  but  consists  simply  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  other  cases,  where  the  alkali 
is  present,  the  amount  is  subject  to  the  greatest  possible  variation,  so 
that  nobody  knows,  when  he  partakes  of  soda  water,  what  amount  of 
alkali  he  has  consumed.  The  evil  of  this  state  of  things  has  led  the 
compilers  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  to  fix  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  at  30  grains  per  20  ounces,  or  16  grains  to  a  bottle. 

With  respect  to  potash  water,  we  believe  that  this  always  contains 
carbonate  of  potash,  but  the  quantity,  like  that  of  the  soda,  is 
subject  to  great  variation  according  to  the  fancy  or  caprice  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Lemonade,  as  has  been  shown,  should  be  made  from  lemon  juice, 
sugar,  and  veater  only,  the  mixture  being  subjected  to  fermentation. 
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by  means  of  yeast,  bat  such  lemonade  is  rarely  met  whli,  as  the  Im^ib 
juice  is  either  replaced  by  citric  acid  or  it  contaiiis  some  otber  scM 
besides  citric,  as  tartaric  acid,  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  aolpkiirie  tai. 
while,  lastly,  in  some  cases  tartaric  acid  is  substituted  entirely  iot  ctic 
acid.  Not  unfrequently  lemonade  is  made,  not  only  witlioitt  citric  Kii, 
but  even  without  fermentation,  the  carbonic  acid  bein^  Hbeoied  frsn 
bicarbonaie  of  soda  by  the  action  of  an  equivalent  qnantity  of  tartMv 
acid,  an  object  which  is  thus  accomplished: — ^The  acid  and  tk 
carbonate,  mixed  together  in  the  riorht  proportion  and  in  tbe  dir  los. 
together  in  many  cases  with  powdered  sugar,  ai«  introdoo^  m 
bottles  filled  with  water  flavoured  with  lemon  peel  or  essence  of  fesA 
these  being,  when  filled,  rapidly  corked,  so  as  not  to  allow  of  asT  ^a» 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  beverage  thus  prepared  is  very  palatal,  k 
it  is  of  course  a  very  different  thing,  both  oietetically  and.  medidsLT- 
to  genuine  lemonade. 

In  beverages  thus  compounded,  the  consumer  is  made  to  ak  i 
many  cases  a  medicinal  dose  of  tartrate  of  soda  or  potash. 

In  like  manner,  ginger  beer  should  be  made  of  ginger,  sugar,  o' 
water,  also  subjected  to  fermentation. 

Metallic  Contatmnatums. 

Most  aerated  be^^erages,  especially  soda  or  potash  wateis.  la 
liable  to  contamination  with  lead,  copper,  tiuy  and*  sine,  i)ot  ■-! 
other  of  these  metals  has  recently  been  detected  in  a  large  propocti* 
of  the  samples  submitted  to  analysis.  These  waters  mar  h^tav 
contamiuatea  in  several  ways.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  pointed  t^L 
the  vessel  in  which  the  water  is  saturated  with  carbonic  add  aad  cv 
soda  added  is  metallic,  and  is  made  of  copper  lined  with  tin.  or  tfntd 
copper  alone.  Next,  the  conducting  pipes  consist  of  meta),  either  M. 
tin,  copper,  or  brass,  while  the  taps  tnemselves  consist  usuaUy  of  Isa* 
Again  there  is  risk  of  metallic  contamination  in  the  bottling  of  tiar 
waters,  whilst  the  last  risk  h  incurred  in  the  small  gazogenes  nov  s 
such  general  use,  and  the  construction  of  which  yariea  so  gieatly. 

Although,  as  a  rule,  the  carbonates  of  the  above  metab  «* 
insoluble  in  water,  yet  they  become  readily  dissolved  in  an  exces  A 
carbonic  acid,  bicarbonates  Ibeing  formed. 

THE  ANALrSIS  OF  AERATED   BEVERAeES. 

Processes  have  already  been  given  for  the  detection  and  estimaiija 
of  most  of  the  constituents  and  adulterants  of  the  aerated  beT<^r^r*« 
included  in  this  article. 

The  amount  of  soda  in  the  soda,  and  potash  in  the  poiKh  waier 
may  be  estimated  by  taking  the  alkalinity  of  the  rendiie  left  .« 
evaporation,  by  means  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid  aolutM^,  coc- 
taining  40  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  in  I  litre.     1,000  oc  of  tkif 
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solution  correspond  to  53  CTammes  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  to 
09 '1  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potash. 

As  it  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  one  of  these  alkalies  may  be 
substituted  for  the  other,  it  may  be  necessary  to  test  the  residue 
qualitatively  and  then  estimate  it  quantitatively  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  article  on  '  Tea.' 

In  the  case  of  lemonade  the  acids  to  be  looked  for  are  citricj 
tartaric^  and  sulphuric  acids.  About  200  cc.  are  evaporated  to  one-half^ 
and  the  acidity  determined  by  the  employment  of  the  usual  standard 
solution  of  caustic  soda.  The  acidity  should  be  calculated  into  citric 
acid.  We  next  proceed  to  discover  whether  tartaric  acid  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  are  present.  The  presence  of  the  first  is  ascertained  by  the 
emplovment  of  the  methods  already  given  in  the  article  on  '  Lemon 
Juice/  while  the  process  for  the  estimation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  will 
be  found  under  the  head  of '  Water.* 

Presuming  that  bitartrate  of  potash  has  been  used,  about  200  cc.  of 
the  lemonade  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  incinerated, 
the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  taken,  and  if  necessary  the  amount  of  potash 
estimated.  Should  both  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been 
added,  the  solution  will  contain  sulphate  of  potash  and  tartaric  acid. 
In  this  case  an  estimation  of  the  sulpnuric  acia  as  well  as  of  the  potash 
must  be  made. 

As  is  the  case  with  lemon  and  lime  juice,  so  with  lemonade.  This 
beverage  frequently  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  lemon  juice,  but  is 
prepared  with  citric  acid.  The  discrimination  of  those  cases  in  which 
the  acid  has  been  substituted  for  the  juice  is  by  no  means  easy,  and 
would  require  a  minute  and  complicated  analysis,  especially  an  esti- 
mation 01  the  potash  in  the  ash. 

In  those  cases  in  which  an  effervescing  lemonade  is  prepared  by 
means  of  tartaric  acid  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  about  50  cc.  of  the 
lemonade  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  weight  and  alkalinity 
of  the  ash  taken.  Ijie  amount  of  the  ash  will,  of  course,  greatly 
exceed  that  found  in  any  other  description  of  lemonade. 

The  analysis  of  ginger  beer  embraces  very  nearly  the  same  deter- 
minations, including  even  the  citric  acid,  as  the  lemonade. 

As  we  have  seen,  aerated  waters  are  liable  to  be  contaminated  with 
various  metals,  these  being  derived  in  some  cases  from  the  apparatus 
employed  in  their  manufacture,  and  in  others  from  the  bottles  and 
other  vessels  in  which  the  manufactured  beverage  is  subsequently 
enclosed.  These  metals  are  lead,  tin,  copper,  and  zinc,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  the  brass  tubes  and  taps  employed.  The  processes  to  be 
pursued  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  these  metals  will  be  found 
fullv  set  forth  in  the  article  on  *  Vinegar.' 

^Estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid, — Lastly,  it  may  in  some  cases  be 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  a 
sample  of  aerated  water,  and  the  pressure  which  it  exerts  upon  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bottle.    This  pressure  may  easily  be  ascertained  by 
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screwing  through  the  cork  of  the  bottle  a  presBure  gauge,  mch  ■»  k 
frequenUy  used  in  the  case  of  champagne  with  a  view  to  prevfnK  the 
bursting  of  the  bottles. 

For  the  detenmnation  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  cork  of  the  bonk 
is  to  be  perforated  with  a  screw  tap;  this  is  attached  bj  tuout 
of  an  india-rubber  tube  to  a  small  flask  with  a  douUv  perfoiated  cost 
through  which  two  glass  tubes  pass  bent  at  rigtit  angles.  Tk? 
second  glass  tube  is  connected  with  a  tube  fiUed  with  chkMide  oe 
calcium ;  this  in  its  turn  staads  in  communication  with  two  tab» 
which  are  filled  with  soda-lime.  Theee  two  latter  are  weighed  Ytekm 
the  experiment  is  commenced.  The  screw  tap  is  now  very  gndialh 
opened,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  escape.  The  gms  id  drM 
by  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  is  then  absorbed  in  the  soda-Hme  tubei 
\Vhen  no  more  bubbles  escape  irom  the  water,  the  bottle  is  gcmh 
heated  in  a  water-bath,  whereby  an  additional  quantity  of  carbooe 
acid  is  obtained.  The  cork  of  the  bottle  is  then  loosened,  and  tir» 
sucked  through  the  apparatus  to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  which  £e 
the  flask  and  tubes.  The  cork  is  now  removed,  and  an  ammtiiuaai 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  to  the  water  contained  ia  tk 
bottle,  which  is  again  corked  and  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  for  tcm 
days.  The  soda-lime  tubes  are  next  weighed,  their  increase  of  weidu 
giving  the  quantity  of  cai'bonic  acid  which  has  been  absorbed. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  throws  dowa  tk 
carbonic  acid  still  remaining  dissolved  in  the  water,  as  earbooata  d 
lime,  which  is  to  be  collected,  dried,  weighed,  and  the  carbonic  sod 
calculated  ^m  it.  The  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  thus  o^ 
tained  is  to  be  added  to  that  contained  in  the  soda-lime  tubes. 
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CHAPTER  XLin. 
MALT  BEVERAGES  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS 

DEFINITION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  other  subAtances  than  the  constitaents  of  malt  and  their  derivative«t, 
hops  and  water  in  such  proportion  as  in  the  case  of  stout,  stron?  and  pale  ale,  to 
reduce  the  absolute  aloonol  to  less  than  4*5  per  cent,  and  in  porter  and  beer  to 
under  8*5  per  cent.  Although  the  law  allows  the  addition  of  both  sugar  and 
Fait,  we  regard  these  additions  as  adulterations. 

Malt  T)eyerage8  should  consist  solely  of  the  produce  of  malt  and  hops^ 
the  foimer  of  which  has  been  subject  to  fermentation.  And  all  the 
Tarieties  of  these  beverages  should  be  due  to  these  alone. 

The  colour  should  be  due  solely  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the 
malt  has  been  subjected  in  the  kiln,  and  to  tne  ripeness  and  colour  of 
the  hops  employed.  Thus  for  hitter  beer  tbe  palest  malt  and  hope 
only  ediould  oe  used:  for  porter  and  stout  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  malt  should  be  oriskly  dried,  until  the  flower  of  the  ^in  is 
of  a  ligbt  brown  colour,  and  crushes  with  a  crisp  friability  between 
the  teeth ;  the  hops,  also,  should  have  hung  in  the  autumn  sun  till 
they  bave  attained  a  rich  golden  hue,  and  the  seeds  are  perfectly 
developed.  With  all  attention  to  these  requirements,  however,  many 
kinds  of  beer  brewed  would  still  be  far  from  possessing  the  necessary 
colour  and  flavour,  and  to  attain  these  the  maltster  is  compelled  to 
prepare  malt  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  make  use  of  broton  or  black 
maU.  It  must  be  remembered,  nevertheless,  that  the  strength  of  the 
porter  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  pale  malt,  as  the  other  kinds  have 
their  saccharine  properties  so  altered  by  roasting  as  to  render  them 
nearly  useless,  except  for  colour  and  flavour,  as  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  distinctive  colour  of  porter  and  stout,  there  is  one 
other  requisite  of  still  greater  importance — namely,  the  peculiarity 
of  the  fermentation.  Up  to  the  commeticement  of  the  la^t  stage  of 
the  process  of  brewing,  the  manufacture  of  porter  is  conducted  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  that  of  ale,  with  the  addition  of  the  diflerent 
flavouring  and  colouring  malts  before  mentioned ;  but  during  the  fer- 
mentation  the  great  change  is  effected,  all  the  sugar  being  converted 
into  spirit,  excepting  only  such  portion  as  is  required  to  preserve  the 
beer  from  the  acetous  fermentation,  and  which  is  less  than  in  ale,  Inr 
reason  of  the  lai^ger  amount  of  hope  used  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
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of  the  wort.  The  difference  will  be  hest  appreciated  by  the  foUo'wiair 
figures.  Grood  porter  should  weigh  about  twenty-two  pooDds  spen& 
.  gravitj  above  water  per  barrel  of  thirty-six  gallons  before  the  (enoea- 
tdtion,  and  single  X  ale  about  the  same  ;  but  after  fermentation,  tfat 
porter  will  be  found  to  retain  only  fiye  pounds  weight  p^-  bam!, 
while  the  ale  has  seven.  Thus,  ordinary  ale  is  more  liable  to  deianet 
the  stomach;  by  reason  of  its  greater  sweetness,  while  porter  is  matt 
heady  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  and  soporific  in  its  tendewr, 
from  the  greater  proportion  of  hops  used. 

It  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks,  as  succinct  aa  pnsilik 
upon  the  preparation  of  malt  and  hops  before  they  come  into  tk 
brewer's  hands ;  and  upon  isinglass,  the  only  substance  which  aboak 
be  used  for  fining  beer.  It  may  be  well  to  observe,  before  doing  thk 
that  sugar  is  permitted  by  law  to  be  used  for  brewing,  azMl  has  faes 
and  will  be  consumed  extensively  whenever  malt  rises  to  a  sufficiecEth 
high  price  to  render  it  profitable:  nevertheless  it  is  adviaedlj  ik 
dogma  that '  porter  and  stout  (and  indeed  all  malt  liquors)  shocJi  be 
brewed  of  malt  and  hops  only,'  as  was  enunciated  in  the  commeoDP' 
ment  of  this  article ;  for  beer  brewed  from  susar  has  greater  teodean 
to  the  acetous  fermentation  than  that  preparea  from  malt. 

MALT. 

Malt  is  barley  in  which  germination  has  been  carried  on  to  i 
certain  extent  and  then  suddenly  cut  off  by  the  application  of  hetf- 
The  process  of  malting  is  conducted  as  follows : — The  oarleyis  steepedii 
a  cistern  of  water  for  two  or  three  days  till  well  swollen ;  the  hqpx 
is  then  drawn  off,  the  barley  left  to  drain  for  five  or  six  hours,  aft« 
which  it  is  distributed  in  layers  on  the  slate  floors  of  the  malt-faomp; 
it  now  becomes  spontaneously  very  warm  and  quickly  gemiinatec.  Aj 
soon  as  the  radicle  has  made  its  appearance  the  barley  is  spread  ool  is 
a  thinner  layer  in  order  to  stop  the  germination,  and  is  turned  orrr 
for  two  days,  it  is  then  made  up  into  a  heap  until  it  again  be««»» 
heated,  which  happens  usually  in  about  a  day.  The  germination  i^ 
known  to  be  complete  when  what  is  called  the  acrospire  has  reacM 
three  parts  of  the  way  up  the  grain,  particularly  observable  br  » 
thickening  in  the  back  of  the  grains  of  mtrley,  when  the  grain*  taken 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  and  pressed,  discharges  its  conteno  i: 
the  form  of  flour,  and  when  it  becomes  so  soft  that  it  is  easily  piefnd 
by  a  needle.  During  this  stage  the  malt  emits  a  smell  resmbfii? 
that  of  cucumber.     The  duration  of  germination  in  England  is  aboa: 

B«l«j.  Halt. 


fourteen  days,  but  in  Scotland  from  eighteen  to  twentr-one  days  aw 
reqidred,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  of  the  coium.  Whki  the 
grain  has  arrived  at  this  condition,  it  is  thrown  into  the  koln  io  a  kyvof 
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&oin  three  to  fire  inches  in  thickness,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
while  there  it  is  turned  over  once  or  .twice  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  The  kiln  has  a  wire-gauze  bottom,  through  which  the  heated 
edr  from  a  furnace  of  Welsh  coal  ascends.  Thel)riskness  of  the  fire 
and  the  time  of  drying  depend  upon  the  colour  required  in  the  malt. 
The  process  is  then  complete,  with  the  exception  of  screening  away  the 
^  malt  dust ' — the  dried  roots  of  the  embryo  plant,  a  very  uutiitious 
food  for  cattle,  but  which  also  does  duty  sometimes  for  ground  coffee, 
Scotch  snuff,  and  other  articles. 

In  the  choice  of  malt,  the  brewer  is  piided  by  the  growth  of  the 
icroepire,  as,  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  developed,  there  is  less  saccharine 
natter  in  the  grain  than  is  requisite,  and  more  gluten ;  and,  if  over- 
^wn,  the  saccharine  matter  is  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  germi- 
nation. 

Malt  contains,  besides  saccharine  matter,  a  substance  called  diastase, 
vrhich,  in  the  mash  tun,  by  the  action  of  hot  water  and  agitation  by 
machinery,  converts  the  greater  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 

The  pale  malt  thus  manufactured  is  the  base  and  strength  of  all 
malt  liquors.  It  now  remains  to  notice  the  other  malts  used  for  the 
purpose  of  fiavourinf  and  colouring  stout  and  porter. 

Amber  malt,  usea  in  tiie  proportion  to  pale  malt  of  one-eighth  part, 
liffefs  merely  in  being  dried  at  last  faster  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
by  a  hotter  fire.  The  delicacy  of  the  flavour  of  stout  is  much  de- 
pendent upon  this  malt. 

Brown  or  block  malt  is  of  a  darker  colour  externally,  but  in- 
bemall^  it  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  It  is  manufactured  by  being 
placed  in  the  kiln  in  a  layer  of  only  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  dried 
>y  a  fierce  fire  of  wood  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  This  malt,  used 
n  the  proportion  of  one-half  of  the  pale  malt,  is  the  source  of  the 
rich  empyreumatic  flavour  of  stout  and  porter,  and  does  much  towards 
is  colour ;  but  this  is  finally  completed  by  what  is  called  patent  malt, 
^hich  is  of  a  ver^  dark  brown  colour.  This  malt  is  pale  malt, 
perfected  in  the  kiln  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  roasted  in  a  similar 
nanner  to  coffee,  only  on  a  much  greater  scale.  The  colour  of 
K>rter,  as  before  mentioned,  is  principally  due  to  this  malt ;  but  it  is 
io  pow^ful  an  agent,  that  not  more  than. one-fiftieth  part  of  it  is  used 
B  proportion  to  the  other  malts. 

Pale  malt  is  made  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  from  32^ 
»  88°  0. ;  amber  malt  at  from  49*^  to  62°  0. ;  brown  m^t  from  65° 
o  76°  0.  Patent  or  black  malt  at  a  temperature  from  182°  to 
100°  0. 

During  germination  part  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  grain 
Misses  into  tne  state  of  diastase,  in  which  it  acts  as  a  ferment,  causing 
i  part  of  the  starch  to,  be  converted  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  A 
iirther  portion  of  the  statch  is  converted  during  the  kiln  drying,  while, 
aetly,  in  the  mash  tun  the  last  portion  of  the  starch  is  transformed 
into  dextrin  and  glucose. 
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It  has  been  found  that  the  diastase  of  the  malt  is  capable  of 
converting  a  much  larger  quantity  of  starch  into  sugar  than  that 
contained  in  the  malt  itself,  and  hence  in  the  making  of  beer  the  malt 
iS;  in  some  countries,  mixed  with  unmalted  barley  and  other  grain. 
It  is  said  that  in  BeJgiiun  beer  is  prepared  from  malt  mixed  with 
potato  starch. 

Diastase, — This  is  the  substance  to  which  malt  owes  its  property 
of  converting  starch  into  dextrin.  It  does  not  exist  in  all  parts  of  the 
grain,  and  is  usually  most  abundant  near  the  plumule.  It  is  not  found 
in  the  grain  before  germination.  It  is  a  white  substance,  inso- 
luble in  absolute  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol  and  water. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  is  not  precipitated 
by  basic  acetate  of  lead.  When  placed  in  a  solution  of  boiled  starch 
at  70^  C.  it  quickly  decomposes  that  substance,  and  converts  it 
first  into  dextrin  and  then  into  glucose.  At  a  boiling  temperature  this 
decomposition  is  instantaneous.  One  part  of  diastase,  according  to 
Payen  and  Persoz,  is  capable  of  converting  2,000  parts  of  starch.  A 
solution  of  diastase  quickly  becomes  acid,  and  it  then  loses  its  power.  Its 
action  on  starch  is  destroyed  by  most  of  the  stronger  acids,  and  even 
by  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  but  only  slightly  by  acetic  add.  It  is  also 
prevented  by  caustic  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  mag^ 
nesia,  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  carbonates.  According  to  Bouchardat 
alcohol  and  ether  exert  no  influence. 

Preparation  of  Diastase, — The  malt  is  treated  with  water  at  from 
25°  to  30°  0. ;  the  solution  is  heated  to  70°  0.  in  order  to  coagulate  the 
albuminous  substances,  and  the  diastase  is  precipitated  by  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  purified  by  redissolving  and  reprecipitating  it.  The  pro- 
portion of  diastase  in  malt  is  stated  not  to  exceed  0'002  to  0*003  per 
cent. 

Maltose  is  the  name  given  by  Dubrunfaut  to  the  sugar  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  diastase  on  malt  starch.  It  resembles  dextroglucose 
in  its  crvstaJline  form,  but  its  dextrorotatory  power  is  three  times  as 
great.  It  is  converted  into  dextroglucose  by  boiling  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  celluiose  in  malt  is  almost  entirely  destroved.  The  presence  of 
cellulose  in  the  raw  grain,  and  its  comparative  absence  in  malt  may  be 
readily  shown  by  tearing  into  pieces  with  needles  sections  of  the  grain, 
and  washing  away  the  starch. 

It  willDe  seen  under  the  microscope  that  malt  still  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  starch,  there  being  a  great  many  granules 
visible  which  do  not  appear  to  have  undergone  an^  alteration  in  fonn 
or  substance.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  starch,  it  is  said,  is  converted 
into  sugar  during  malting. 

The  barley  during  malting  absorbs  oxygen  and  emits  carbonic  acid. 
The  grain  loses  from  1*6  to  3  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  the  gluten  and 
mucilage  to  a  great  degree  disappear  ^  the  colour  becomes  whiter,  and 
the  Bulwtance  of  the  barley  so  brittle  that  it  readily  crumbles. 
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The  bulk  of  good  malt  exceeds  that  of  the  barley  from  which  it  is 
obtained  by  about  8  or  9  per  cent. 


HOPS. 

Hops  consist  of  the  female  flowers  or  catkins  of  a  dioeceous  plant^ 
JSumulua  Lupulus,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Urticacets.  English 
hope  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey ;  but 
also  in  Nottingham  and  Worcestershire. 

Hops  are  a  very  delicate  and  precarious  crop,  afiected  greatly  by  the 
weather,  and  they  also  fall  a  prey  to  various  kinds  of  blight,  of  which 
the  most  devastating  are  the^y,  and  mould  or  nut.  The  former  is  the 
well-known  green  insect  and  black  fly  that  attacks  the  rose  plants ;  and 
its  ravages  are  so  great  that  three-fourths  of  the  year's  crops  are  some- 
times sacrificed.  The  latter  is  a  j^ngus  which  attacks  the  hop  itself, 
and  not  only  prevents  its  proper  development  and  thus  destroys  its 
preservative  properties,  but  also  communicates  an  unpleasant  flavour  to 
the  beer. 

Like  the  vine,  the  hop  loves  the  sun,  and  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  of  it;  it  also  resembles  that  plant  in  the  soils  and  situations  it 
most  prefers — the  sunny  sides  of  sloj^ing  hills,  and  the  well-cultivated 
soil  of  Kent,  resting  on  the  Kentish  rag  or  ironstone.  The  most 
choice  hops  are  grown  in  East  Kent,  and  those  next  in  estimation  in 
Mi(l*Kent.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  hope  grown  in  Kent  nearly 
fluflice  for  all  the  malt  liquors  brewed  in  England ;  but  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  foreign  hope  are  much  used.  Hitherto,  the  hi)ps  grown  in 
Belgium  have  been  considered  the  best,  and,  in  appearance,  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  so,  as  the  Belgian  growers  have  taKen  great  pains  to 
imitate  our  mode  of  preparation  and  packing ;  but  the  Bavarian  hops 
are  really  much  flner  in  quality  and  flavour,  and  the  aroma  is  more 
perfectly  preserved  by  their  method  of  preparation,  which  differs  from 
ours. 

Some  few  hops  are  imported  from  America,  but  though  veiy  power- 
ful, they  are  so  rank  ana  peculiar  in  flavour  that,  without  great  im- 
provement in  cultivation,  they  are  never  likely  to  be  extensively 
used. 

The  preparation  of  hops  is  a  very  simple  process,  and  may  be 
described  in  few  words.  The  poles,  with  the  hop  plants  still  hang- 
ing on  them,  are  pulled  from  the  ground,  when  the  hops  are  picked, 
principally  by  women  and  children,  to  a  great  number  of  whom  it 
aflfords  temporary  employment ;  they  are  then  dried  on  a  kiln,  some- 
"what  resemblinff  the  malt  kiln,  but  the  heat  is  much  less,  and  should 
not  exceed  6(r  C,  the  test  of  their  being  sufficiently  dried  being 
the  snapping  of  the  flower-stalk ;  the  floor  of  the  kiln  is  made  of 
hair-cloth.  A  small  portion  of  sulphur  is  burned  on  the  kiln  fire, 
for  the  purpose,  partly,  of  preserving  the  hops — at  least  this  is  the 

XX 
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plsA,  ftnd  there  may  lie  some  truth  in  it,  m  the  Bulphur  maj  destroy 
an;  insect  or  fimguH  ntmuuiDg  in  the  hops — but  the  great  reason  for 
the  une  of  aulphuc  ia  its  bleaching  property,  irhich  readers  the  hops 
Bsightlj  to  the  eye.   After  the;  hftva  been  thus  dried  and  bleached 


they  are  pacbed  tightly  into  the  bags,  or  pocliets,  as  they  are  called, 
to  exclude  the  air.  They  are  packed  m  tightly  by  the  hydraulic 
press  that  they  become  simcieatly  solid  to  be  cut  in  blocks  with  a 


knife. 

All  English  hops  are  prepared  in  tliis  manner,  and  the  Belgiai 


Partlon  at  tenf  ud  flmdi  of  Hop,    Mtgniasd  IM  diuneten. 

finding  tbftt  the  bleaching  and  packing  b&ve  a  great  eETect  upon  the 
eye,  have  followed  our  example;  but  the  Bavarian  growera  still 
alihere  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thev 
will  continue  to  do  bo,  with  increased  attention  to  cultivation  ani 
packing,  which  will   render   their  hops   equal  to   the  beat  English 

The  mode  in  use  in  Bavaria  is  as  follows :— When  lie  hops  are  ripe 
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the  pbnt  is  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  hop*  are  left  on  the 
poles  to  dry  in  the  bod.  This  method  pregerves  the  woma  entirely, 
and  all  the  eaaential  oil ;  lie  consequence  ia  that,  althoiuth  they  are 
packed  loosely  m  bales  and  look  like  withered  leavea,  the/haTe  more 
fltrength  and  flaTOur  in  proportion  to  their  quality  than  the  English 


&«f  at  Hop.  A-  r«ta.  ihowing  tha  fonr  ooata  of  lAleb  It  l>  lenetS,  tb* 
•eolnd.  muked  b,  bsing  ttiii  mint  chunctertnic;  B.  VtrUcal  ircMffii  c/  irrd. 
ahlUtiiig  Iha  tou  maabnnai,  uul  the  mbnuuia  of  the  Had,  t.    lUgnlAsd 


hops.  It  is  somevhat  prematnre  to  epeak  of  this  method  as  reffards 
the  pteeerration  of  the  hops  compared  with  that  followed  in  Eimand, 
as  the  BaTarian  hops  are  a  recent  importation ;  in  our  Tariable  dimate 
the  process  by  nhich  they  are  dried  would  be  unsuitable ;  hut  this  at 
least  may  be  deduced  from  the  comparison,  that  grettt  care  should  be 
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taken  in  the  um  of  the  sulphur  that  the  flavour  is  not  affected :  aod 
^bo  that  a  very  low  degree  of  heat  is  advisable,  as  there  is  no  dc«Vt 
much  of  the  essential  ou  flies  off  in  the  diying  process. 

Hops  prepared  in  the  English  manner  froqaentlv  become  Inva 
and  musty  by  keeping.  In  such  a  condition  tber  are  wkoSr 
unsaleable ;  but  often  so  great  is  the  demand  for  hops  that  the  moit 
worthless  descriptions  of  foreign  hops  are  purchased,  and  sulnected  d 
fumigation — ^by  which  means  their  colour  is  restored,  and  mar  jn- 

?erty  of  checking  fermentation  revived.  To  eSdct  this,  as  muc^  ■ 
0  lbs.  of  sulphur  are  employed  in  some  csflee  for  every  huDdredvY^ 
of  hops.  As  large  a  quantity  as  1*0  per  cent,  of  free  sulphnzic  wi 
has  been  met  with  in  samples  of  bleached  hope ;  this  acid  is  foimed  h 
the  oxidation  of  the  sulpnurous  acid  generated  during'  the  UeacbiaE 
process. 

The  catkins  consist  of  scales,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  when  nyt 
at  the  base  of  which  are  small  roimded  seeds  of  a  reddish  eokm. 
They  are  imbedded  in  a  yellow  nowder,  which  is  the  most  vaisibit 
part  of  the  hop.  The  hop  should  not  be  gathered  until  the  seed  • 
well  ripened.  When  rubbed  hops  should  have  a  resinous  fe^in^,  via 
an  aromatic  odour.  They  should  not  present  any  green  niecks,  nor  abosid 
there  be  any  appearance  of  a  fungus  on  the  stem  or  the  flower. 
Payen  and  Uhevailier's  analysis  of  hops  is  as  foUowa  : — 

Volatile  oil 2^ 

Lupulin 10-30 

Resin 65*00 

Lignin aj-OO 

hoas 0-70 

100-00 

With  traces  of  fatty,  astrin^nt  and  gunmay  matters,  and  malle 
The  yellow  lupminic  grains,  which  used  formerly  to  be  called  i 
or  pollen,  but  which  reafiy  consist  of  crude  lupulin,  are  said  in  ec«i 
sainples  to  amount  to  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  hopai    Aaxrdac 
to  JjT,  Ives  this  powder  has  the  following  composition : — 

Tannin 4*ie 

Extractive 8*33 

Bitter  principle 9-16 

Wax 10-00 

Kesin SOi» 

Lignin 33-33 

99-96 

Messrs.  Payen,  Ohevallier  and  Pelletan  give  the  compositkw  of  tfe 
lupulinic  grains  as  follows : — 
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YdUtile  oil 200 

Lnpnlin 10-30 

Resin 66*00 

LiKnia 32-00 

Loss '  .        .        .  0-70 


100-00 


The  substance  ordinarily  called  lapulin/but  ivhich  is  in  fact  a 
mixture  of  lupulin  with  a  variety  of  other  substinces^  when  distilled 
with  water,  yields  valeiiamc  acid,  and  a  volatile  oil  containing  a  hydro- 
carbon,  together  with  valerol. 

The  resinous  matter  which  remains  after  the  distillation  still  con- 
tains valeroly  and,  when  distilled  with  slaked  lime,  yields  valeraldehyde. 

According  to  K.  Wagner,  the  volatile  oU  consists  of  a  mixture  of  a 
hydrocarbon,  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  a  substance,  ap- 
parently identical  with  valerol,  which  may  be  oxidised  into  valerianic 
acid,  and  hence  hops  acquire,  by  keeping,  the  odour  of  cheese. 

According  to  Ferson,  lupulin  distilled  with  water  yields  valerianic 
acid  and  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  at  first  neutral,  but  after  a  while 
becoming  acid  and  resinous ;  it  b^ns  to  boil  at  140°  0.^  but  the 
boiling  point  gradually  rises  to  300°  G. 

Ileated  with  alcohol,  lupulin  yields  about  65  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
consisting  of  resin,  extractive  matter  and  tannin — the  two  latter 
soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  resin,  which  forms  about  62  per  cent. 
of  the  lupulin,  is  insoluble. 

The  bitter  principle  of  the  hop^  lupuUte  or  true  lupuUn,  amounts, 
according  to  Fayen  and  OhevaUier,  to  between  8*3  and  12*5  per 
cent,  of  the  crude  lupulin,  and,  according  to  Ives,  to  about  10  per 
cent.  It  is  dissolved  out,  together  with  malic  acid,  by  digestion  of  the 
crude  lupulin  in  water.  To  separate  it,  the  malic  acid  is  neutralised 
vrith  chalk,  the  liauid  evaporated  to  drvness,  and  the  residue  treated 
with  ether,  whereoy  a  small  quantity  of  resin  is  removed.  The  lupu- 
Ute is  next  separated  from  the  malate  of  calcium  by  means  of  alcohol, 
when,  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  it  is  obtained  in 
a  pure  state. 

When  heated,  lupulin  emits  the  characteristic  smell  and  possesses 
tbe  peculiar  bitterness  of  hops.  It  is  soluble  to  the  extent  of  5  per 
cent,  in  water,  and,  while  it  is  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  is  only 
slightly  so  in  ether. 

The  presence  of  the  tannin  in  the  hops  is  supposed  to  be  important, 
it  aiding  the  precipitation  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  malt, 
and  so  assisting  the  clarification  of  the  beer. 

According  to  A.  Wagner,  the  tannin  amounts  to  between  3'5  and 
5'7  per  cent,  of  the  hops. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  ash  of  hops  have  been  made : — 
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Way  and  Ogston 

I. 

H.  Watts. 

Bentley 

Gelding 

Qrape 

Onpe 

Potash 

variety. 

variety. 

rariety. 

Tariety. 

11-98 

24-88 

26-66 

19-41 

Soda    .        .        .        . 

— 

— 

0-70 

Lime  .... 

17-98 

21-69 

18-47 

14-15 

Magnesia    . 

6-94 

4-69 

6-27 

6-34 

Alumina 

— 

— 

— 

1-18 

Oxide  of  iron 

1-86 

1-75 

1-41 

2-71 

Sulpharic  acid    . 

7-01 

7-27 

11-68 

8-28 

Chlorine 

— 

— 

— 

2-26 

Silica  .... 

22-97 

19-71 

9-99 

17-88 

Carbonic  acid 

5-44 

2-17 

4-54 

1101 

Pbofiphoric  acid  . 

21-38 

14-47 

17-68 

14-64 

Chloride  of  potassium  . 

5-46 

— 

4-84 

— 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

— 

3-42 

012 

-^ 

Charcoal  and  loss 

^— 

— ^ 

2-44 

99-96 

99-95 

98-96 

100-00 

Ash  per  cent  of  dry) 

8-07 

5-95 

7-21 

substance 

Ash  per  cent,  of  fresh' 

7-27 

5-22 

6-52 

6-5 

substance 

Properties  of  hops, — ^The  voktile  oil  contained  in  the  hope  possesses 
marked  narcotic  properties.  Hence  a  pillow  of  the  catkins  has  often 
been  prescribed  to  jpromote  sleep  in  cases  where  the  administration  of 
opium  would  be  objectionable. 

The  infusion  of  hops  is  an  aromatic  tonic,  and  it  sometimes  acts  as 
a  diuretic  and  sudorific. 

'  The  lupulinic  grains  are  also  aromatic  and  tonic,  and  are  soothing, 
tranquillisingy  and  slightly  sedative.  Hops  have  been  administered 
internally  to  relieve  restlessness  consequent  upon  exhaustion  or  fatigue, 
to  induce  sleep  in  the  wakefulness  of  mania  and  other  maladies,  to 
calm  nervous  irritation,  and  to  relieve  pain  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 
They  have  also  been  applied  topically  in  the  form  of  a  fomentation 
or  poultice,  as  a  resolvent  or  discutient  in  painful  swellings  or  tumours.' 
•^rerwra, 

FIMINOB. 

We  may  now  add  a  few  words  upon  brewers'  finings.  These  consist 
chiefly  of  isinglass  or  sometimes  gelatin.  The  isinglass  used  by  brewers 
is  the  cartilage  of  the  sturgeon  and  other  fish.  The  brewer  buys  his 
isinglass  as  imported,  in  rough  pieces,  as  also  the  dressings  and  pickings 
rejected  in  the  prenaration  of  the  finer  sorts  of  isinglass  for  the 
confectioner,  &c.  Tne  '  finings '  for  porter  are  thus  prepared : — The 
isinglass  is  put  into  some  sour  beer  to  dissolve,  tecnnically  to  cut, 
which  takes  place  in  different  times,  according  to  the  kind  of  isinglass 
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made  use  of.    Sometimes  white  of  egg,  serum  of  blood,  and  even 
Cairageen  moss  are  employed  as  finings  for  beer. 

THE  BREWING  OF  BEER. 

H'eparation  of  the  irorf.— In  order  to  make  the  wort  the  malt  is 
crushed,  and  placed  in  a  tun  having  a  false  bottom,  when  water  of  a 
temperature  of  about  82°  0.  is  poured  over  it,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred.  The  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  a  few  hours  to  clarify,  when 
it  is  transferred  to  a  copper  in  which  it  is  boiled  with  the  hops. 
After  being  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  drawn  off  into  large  shallow 
wooden  vesselB  termed  coolers;  from  these  it  is  conveyed  to  the 
fermenting  vats,  which  in  some  cases  are  of  lar^e  capacity,  and  in 
these  it  is  mixed  with  veast,  obtained  from  a  previous  brewing. 

JFermentation  of  the  wort, — Soon  the  whole  liquid  becomes  in 
a  state  of  a^tation,  much  of  the  sugar  is  converted  mto  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid,  a  great  part  of  the  latter  escaping  as  gas ;  during  the 
fermentation  the  quantity  of  veast  is  greatly  multiplied,  it  feeding 
upon  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  m^t,  the  new  yeast  thus  aiding 
that  first  added  in  the  transformation  of  the  sugar.  Gradually,  as  the 
fermentation  proceeds,  the  yeast  forms  a  thick  frothy  layer  on  the 
surfiice  of  the  uquid,  and  is  skimmed  off. 

The  fermentation  is,  of  course,  not  permitted  to  be  complete,  but 
is  stopped  at  a  certain  point  by  the  removal  of  the  yeast  and  by 
drawing  off  the  beer  into  casks,  in  which,  however,  a  slow  fermentation 
continues  to  take  place,  a  further  portion  of  the  sugar  being  converted 
into  alcohol,  and  the  beer  thus  becoming  stronger  and  less  sweet. 
While  in  the  casks  the  beer  becomes  dear  and  bright,  an  additional 
quantity  of  yeast  collects  on  the  surface,  and  is  thrown  off  through 
the  bung-holes.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  necessary,  when  the  beer 
does  not  become  sufiiciently  clear  and  bright,  to  employ  finings. 

There  is,  of  course,  great  variety  in  the  physical  characters  and 
quality  of  the  malt  beverages  manufactured  in  this  country.  They  may 
be  divided  into  the  weak  and  the  strong,  according  to  the  amount  of 
alcohol  which  they  contain  *,  into  the  tfweet  and  the  dry  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  saccharine  matter  which  they  have  been  allowed 
to  retain.  Sweet  beers,  when  bottled,  undergo  further  fermentation, 
giving  rise  to  a  &esh  formation  of  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  causing 
those  beers  to  become  effervescent  when  the  bottles  are  uncorked. 
Then  there  are  the  hitter  beers  and  the  pale  ales,  the  brown  ales  and 
the  blaok  porter  and  etout. 

In  the  manufacture  of  bitter  beer  or  pale  ale  the  best  and  palest 
malt  and  hops  are  used,  and  great  care  is  taken  that  the  temperature 
daring  fermentation  should  not  rise  above  22°  0.  By  this  means  the 
flavour  and  aroma  of  the  hops  are  best  preserved,  while  the  tendency  to 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid  is  lessened. 

Small  beer  is  of  course  very  weak,  and  is  usually  made  by  extract- 
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lag  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  the  lesidue  left  after  the  frepamdon 
of  the  first  wort.  • 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  tempeiature  at  which  the  femea- 
tation  of  the  beer  has  taken  place  exerts  a  great  effect  on  ita  kaepifir 
properties,  and  on  its  liability  to  become  sour  from  the  fooramtioQ  of 
acetic  acid.  In  the  beers  of  England^  France,  Belgium  and  North  Get- 
many,  the  fermenting  temperature  ranges  between  18°  and  32^  C,  aad 
the  beer  so  produced,  as  is  known,  is  liable  to  become  eour ;  bat  ii 
Bavaria  the  temperature  ranges  between  8°  and  10°  C,  and  the  beTengv 
thus  made  is  much  less  prone  to  acetdfication. 

According  to  Liebig  the  explanation  of  this  difierence  is  as  follovs :~ 

When  the  wort  is  fermented  at  a  high  temperature,  the  action  oi 
the  yeast  is  very  brisk,  and  the  large  bubbles  ot  carbonic  acid  iortaei 
carry  the  yeast  globules  to  the  suriace  of  the  liquid,  where  it  ibfBi 
a  thick  scum.  The  fermentation  in  this  case  is  called  top  /ermnUati» 
This  scum  prevents  the  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  the  feniieK- 
ing  fluid,  and  the  yeast  takes  therefore  the  oxygen  neoeaaary  for  ia 
formation  from  the  sugar  contained  in  the  liquid ;  the  sugar  is  tks 
destroyed  before  the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  held  in  solctra 
has  been  used  up  by  the  yeast.  The  beer,  after  it  has  been  drawn  ot, 
contains  therefore,  in  the  case  of  top  fermentation,  nitrogenous  matvr 
which,  acting  as  a  ferment,  induces  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  aid 
the  formation  of  acetic  acid. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wort  is  fermented  at  a  low  teoqie- 
rature,  as  is  the  case  in  the  preparation  of  the  Bavarian  beer,  the  ev- 
bonic  acid  escapes  from  the  liquid  in  minute  bubblee,  and  the  yeatt  it 
not  carried  to  tne  top,  but  remains  at  the  bottom.  Henoe  this  mo^ 
of  fermentation  is  called  bottom  fermentation.  The  oxygen  of  the  izr 
has  free  access  to  the  liquid,  and  consequently  the  yeast  takes  the 
necessary  oxygen  from  the  air,  instead  of  the  sugar  as  in  the  jwtprt  jv 
case,  and  the  nitrogenous  matter  is  wholly  converted  into  yeast  bdoR 
all  the  sugar  has  been  decomposed. 

The  beer  thus  prepared  contains  therefore  but  little  nitrogenous  mti' 
ter  which  might  act  as  a  ferment,  and  it  keeps  consequently  much  bettv 
than  beer  prepared  by  top  fermentation.  In  the  latter  case  the  y«iii 
consists  of '  gluten  oxidised  in  a  state  of  putrefiBu:tion,  and  the  bottoa 
yeast  is  the  gluten  oxidised  by  slow  combustion.' —  WatU. 

Quality  of  the  water  toed,— It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of  th» 
water  used  has  a  great  effect  on  beer,  on  the  extraction  of  the'  solnld^ 
constituents  of  the  malt,  and  on  the  subsequent  clarification  of  the  fer- 
mented beverage. 

For  the  firet  purpose  a  soft  or  even  an  alkaline  water  wcnM  ^ifw 
to  be  the  most  smtable,  but  for  the  second  there  is  no  doubt  that  watos 
containing  much  lime  are  the  best  The  lime  combines  with  the  phoF- 
phoric  acid  of  the  malt  and  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  which 
carrying  down  any  suspended  matter. 

in  the  course  of  boiling,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
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by  which  the  carbonateB  of  lime  and  magneeia  are  dissolved,  is  expelled, 
and  these  salts  are  precipitated ;  again,  the  alkaline  phosphates  present 
in  malt  hare  the  power  of  decomposing  and  precipitating  sulpiuite  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble  alkaline  sulphate  being  formed, 
but  part  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  so  formed  is  redissolv^  in  the 
acid  generated  during  fermentation.  The  water  from  being  at  first 
hard  thus  becomes  comparatively  soft,  and  in  this  state  is  well  suited 
for  the  extraction  of  the  active  properties  of  the  malt  and  hops. 

The  waters  used  by  most  of  the  brewers  at  Burton-on-lrent  con- 
tain a  large  (quantity  of  mdphate  of  lime,  and  it  is  to  this  constituent 
that  the  superiority  of  this  water  in  the  orewing  of  pale  ale  has  been 
attributed. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water  used  in  the  brewery  of 
Messrs.  AJlsopp  &  Oo.,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bottinger: — 

Graitu  per  GaUoH, 

Chloride  of  Bodinm 10-12 

Sulphate  of  potash 7-65 

Sulphate  of  lime 18*96 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 9-95 

Carbonate  of  lime 15*51 

Carbonate  of  magnesia        ...  1*70 

Carbonate  of  iron 0*60 

Silica 0-79 

Total  solids    .       65-28 

The  water  is  remarkable  for  its  complete  freedom  from  organic 
matter. 

The  composition  of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Bess  &  Co.,  according 
to  Cooper,  is  as  follows : — 

Grains  per  GaUon, 

Carbonate  of  lime 9*98 

Snlphate  of  lime 54*40 

Chloride  of  calcium 18-28 

Sulphate  of  magnesia 0*88 

ToUl  78*44 

With  the  above  analyses  of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Allsopp  and 
Boas,  it  will  be  interesting  to  contrast  the  mineral  constituents  in  the 
aah  of  the  beer  of  those  brewers. 

JUhural  Matter  eontmned  in  one  Imperial  Gallon, 

Allsopp.  Bass. 
Alkaline  sulphates,  chiefly  of  potash     ...    78       .        62 

Alkaline  chlorides 28        .        25 

Alkaline  carbonates  and  phosphates  .14  19 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia    ....  102  91 

Total        .222        .197 
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Theee  last  two  analvBes  include,  of  course,  not  merely  some  of  Hie 
saline  constituents  of  the  water  used  in  making  the  beers,  but  also  those 
of  the  malt  and  hope  employed,  notably  the  phosphates  of  the  malt. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  earthy  salts,  the  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates of  litne  and  magnesia,  which  impart  the  quality  of  hardness  to 
water,  have  disappeared,  and  that  the  Burton  water,  though  hard  at 
first,  really  becomes  a  soft  water,  as  contsined  in  the  beer. 

But  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  Burton  water  explaina  also 
another  circumstance  connected  with  Burton  ales.  It  is  known  that 
these  ales  speedaiy  become  bright  and  dear,  that  they  neTor  require 
linings  to  be  employed,  and  are  fit  for  use  almost  as  soon  as  brewed. 

Now  the  depurating  power  of  lime  is  well  known,  so  that  it  haa 
long  been  employed  in  the  clarification  of  cane  and  other  vegetable 
juices.  But  in  the  ease  of  Burton  water  the  action  ia  probably  purely 
mechanical,  it  carrying  down  in  its  precipitation  suspended  impu- 
rities, thus  rendering  the  beer  transparent  and  bright. 

We  give  in  the  following  table  some  analyses  made  by  ourselves 
of  the  composition  of  the  beer  of  Messrs.  AUsopp  &  Oo.  and  Messrs. 
Bass  &  Oo. : — 

Grains  per  Gallon, 


Sugar 
Gum . 
Bitter  extract  . 

Total  soIidB 
Alcohol     . 
Water 

Me88r8.All 

For  exportation 
to  India. 

200 

2,080 

810 

• 

aopp  &  Go. 

For 
exportation. 

UeaBn.  Ban  A(  Co. 
For  borne  consmnption. 

320 

2,110 

750 

890 

3,930 

760 

420 

2,660 

800 

3.090 

3,540 

63,870 

8,180 

8,820 

63,000 

5,080 

3,983 

60,937 

3,880 

8.744 

62,376 

70,000        1        70,000 

i 

70,000 

70,000 

THR  ANALYSIS  OF  BEER. 

The  usual  determinations  in  making  an  analysis  of  senuine  beer 
are  the  following : — The  specific  gravity ^  acidity ^  sugary  bitter  extract 
tive,  total  solidSj  mineral  matter,  salt,  alcohol^  and  carbonic  acid. 

Before  the  specific  gravity  of  the  beer  can  be  taken,  it  is  necessary 
that,  it  should  be  freed  from  carbonic  acid.  This  object  is  usually 
ejected  by  well  shaking  the  beer  in  a  corked  bottle  for  ton  minutes  or 
more,  taking. out  the  cork  from  time  to  time  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  gas,  and  sucking  air  through  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  glass  tube. 
The  gravity  may  then  be  taken,  either  by  the  areometer  or  more 
correctly  by  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  after  the  beer  has  been  cooled 
down  to  16-5°  0. 
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In  the  beer,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  in  the  manner  described^  the 
acidity  is  determined  by  the  standard  soda  solution  which  has  been 
so  often  referred  to  already,  the  amount  of  alkali  used  being  calculated 
into  acetic  acid. 

For  the  determination  of  the  sugar,  a  convenient  quantity  of  the 
beer,  say  200  cc.,  should  be  diluted  with  10  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
sugar  should  then  be  estimated  by  means  of  the  copper  test  in  the 
manner  fully  described  in  the  article  on  '  Sugar.' 

Another  portion  of  the  beer,  say  10  cc.,  should  be  measured  into  a 
flask,  diluted  with  water,  and  boiled  for  two  hours  with  two  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid,  until  all  the  dextrin  and  gum  has  been  converted  into 
glucose,  when  the  acid  is  neutralised,  and  the  liquid  made  up  to  100  cc. 
The  sugar  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  difierence  between 
the  two  estimations  giving  the  amount  of  glucose,  which  is  to  be  cal- 
culated into  dextrin.  Or  a  portion  of  the  beer  may  be  evaporated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  syrup,  strong  alcohol  being  then  added  as  long 
as  any  dextrin  is  precipitated ;  for  its  purification  the  dextrin  is  to 
be  redissolved  in  water  and  again  precipitated,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  sugar  is  sometimes  estimated  by  evaporation  and  drying  from 
the  alcoholic  solution,  but  in  the  case  of  beers  containing  much  hop, 
this  would  be  a  fallacious  mode  of  proceeding,  as  the  alcoholic  extract 
would  contain  lupulin  and  other  matters  soluble  in  the  spirit. 

The  hitter  extractive, — Evaporate  to  dryness  60  cc.  of  the  beer,  and 
extract  with  repeated  additions  of  cold  absolute  alcohol.  This  dissolves 
the  lupulin  and  other  matters  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  eva- 
porate and  the  extractive  matter  weighed. 

The  total  solids. — 10  cc.  of  the  beer  are  to  be  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  in  a  weighed  platinum  basin,  or  better  stUl,  m  a  current  of 
dry  air.  After  all  moisture  has  been  driven  off,  as  shown  by  the  weight 
becoming  constant,  the  amount  of  solids  is  thus  arrived  at. 

This  is  the  usual  method  whereby  the  solids  contained  in  beer  are 
estimated.  It  is  an  object  of  greater  importance  to  the  brewer  to  know 
the  amount  of  sugar,  as  deduced  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original 
wort,  than  the  quantity  of  total  solids  contained  in  the  beer,  from 
the  amoimt  of  alcohol  contained  in  the  fennented  beverage  the  quantity 
of  sugar  from  which  it  has  been  produced  can  easily  be  calculated — 198 
parts  of  glucose  yielding  100  parts  of  alcohol.  This  amount  of  sugar 
added  to  that  contained  in  the  beer  approximately  gives  the  total 
amount  of  sugar  originally  present  in  the  wort. 

To  efi'ect  this  determination,  the  brewer  has  only  to  evaporate  a  given 
quantity  of  the  beer  to  at  least  one-half,  and  to  fill  up  with  water  to 
tne  original  bulk.  The  difierence  in  the  specific  gravities  before  and 
after  boiling  gives  by  simple  calculation  tne  amount  of  alcohol  con- 
tained in  the  beer,  and  which  is  shown  by  reference  to  tables  which 
have  been  specially  constructed.  The  amount  of  alcohol  being  thus 
ascertained,  its  equivalent  in  sugar  is  next  determined,  and  this  is  then 
added  to  the  sugar  contained  in  the  dealcoholised  beer. 
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Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Malt  Extract 


^^           >  J» 

Halt  extract 

gm      -  — ifl^ 

ICalt  extract 

1 

1     Specific 
^    gravity. 

1 

Malt  extract 

sp^ciiio 
gravity. 

in  100  porta  of 
Uqoid. 

Dpeciuo 
gravity. 

in  100  parts  of 
Uqnid. 

in  100  parts  of 
liquid. 

1-000 

0-000 

1-024 

6-000 

1-048 

11-809 

1-001 

0-260 

1-026 

6-244 

1-049 

12-047 

1-002 

0-600 

1-026 

6-488 

1-050 

12-285 

1-003 

0-760 

1-0-27 

6-731 

1-051 

12-528 

1-004 

1-000 

1028 

6-976 

1-062 

12-761 

1-006 

1-260 

1-029 

7-219 

1-068 

18-000 

1-006 

1-500 

1-030 

7-463 

1-054 

18-238 

1-007 

1-760 

'      1-031 

7-706 

1-055 

18-476 

1-008 

2-000 

1-032 

7-950 

1-066 

13-714 

1-009 

2-260 

1-033 

8-195 

1-067 

18-952 

1-010 

2-600 

1-034 

8-438 

1-068 

14-190 

1-011 

2-760 

1-036 

8-681 

1-059 

14-428 

1-01-2 

8-000 

1-036 

8-926 

1-060 

14-966 

1018 

8-260 

1-037 

9-170 

1-061 

14-904 

1-014 

8-500 

1038 

9-413 

1-062 

16-139 

1-015 

8-760 

1-039 

9-667 

1-068 

15-871 

1-016 

4-000 

1-040 

9-901 

1-064 

16-604 

1-017 

4-250 

1-041 

10-142 

1-065 

15-887 

1-018 

4-600 

1-042 

10-381 

1-066 

16-070 

1-019 

4-760 

1-043 

10-619 

1-067 

16-302 

1-020 

6-000 

1-044 

10-867 

1-068 

16-634 

1-021 

6-260 

1-046 

11-096 

1-069 

16-767 

1-022 

6-600 

1-046 

11-838 

1-070 

17-000 

1-0-23 

6-760 

1-047 

11-695 

The  less  extractive  matter  a  beer  contains,  the  more  accurate  are  the 
results  thus  obtained,  but  if  a  beer  be  yery  rich  in  extractive  matter, 
the  results  are  only  approximate,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon.  Hence 
this  method  is  not  now  deemed  sufficiently  accurate  even  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  the  brewer.  But  another  method,  which  we  shall 
shortly  describe,  has  been  devised,  giving  results  of  greater,  but  still  by 
no  means  absolute  accuracy. 

Attending  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  there  is  of  course 
a  yeiT  considerable  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid,  the 
gravity  of  the  wort  being  always  much  greater  than  that  of  the  beer 
itself. 

Now  since  the  brewer  is  allowed  what  is  called  a  '  drawback '  on 
all  beer  exported,  and  this  allowance  is  foimded  upon  the  original 
.gravity  of  tne  wort,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Excise  officer  should  be 
possessed  of  a  method  whereby  lie  can  determine  the  gravity  of  the 
wort  before  fermentation. 

We  have  already  referred  to  one  method  whereby  this  object  is  in 
a  measure  effected,  namely,  by  calculating  all  the  extractive  matter 
contained  in  beer  as  sugar,  and  adding  to  it  an  amount  of  sugar  cor- 
responding to  the  alcohol  contained  in  the  beer ;  but  the  extractive 
matters  of  even  genuine  malt  beer  are  compounded  of  several  sub- 
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Btanoee  besides  starch  sugar,  as  gum,  dextrin,  extractive  matters  of  the 
hop,  undefined  extractive  matters  of  iJie  malt,  glycerin,  colouring  matter, 
mineral  matter,  and  in  the  case  of  the  darker  beers,  and  especially  of 
porter  and  stout,  a  considerable  amount  of  caramel.  In  cases  in  wLiich 
starch  sugar  and  cane  sugar  are  directly  added  to  the  wort,  as  is  now 
permitted,  the  causes  of  variation  are  still  further  augmented.  Hence 
it  is  obviously  an  incorrect  method  of  proceeding  to  base  the  calcu- 
lation on  the  supposition  that  the  whole  of  these  matters  comport  them- 
selves exactly  as  does  sugar,  and  are  all  convertible  into  alcohol. 

To  meet  this  objection,  Messrs.  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood 
have  made  certain  observations  and  experiments  based  upon  worts  of 
different  gravities  and  of  known  comnosition.  They  find  that  the 
specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  starch  sugar,  cane  sugar,  dextrin, 
extractive  substance,  caramel,  pale  and  brown  malt,  which  contain 
equal  quantities  of  carbon,  all  vary,  the  variation  in  each  case  being  in 
the  direction  of  producing  a  less  specific  gravity  of  the  wort  than  a 
solution  of  starch  sugar  only.  Hence,  haa  the  solid  contents  still 
remaining  in  the  beer  all  been  estimated'as  cane  sugar,  the  gravity  would 
have  been  too  high,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  would  appear  that  part 
of  the  starch  sugar  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  *  unfermentable 
extractive  matter,'  which  gives  a  solution  of  lower  specific  gravity  for 
the  same  amount  of  carbon,  and  hence  the  estimate  of  the  original 
gravity  would  come  out  too  low ;  indeed,  it  is  affirmed  that  this 
extractive  substance  indicates  only  about  five-sixths  of  the  saccharine 
principle  from  which  it  is  derived. 

The  experiments  upon  solutions  of  known  composition  by  Messrs. 
Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood  consisted  in  fermenting  these  solutions 
and  analysing  them  in  difierent  stages  of  fermentation.  They  estimated 
the  specific  gravitv  of  the  fermented  liquid,  and  distilled  a  measured 
quantity  of  it,  took  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  after  it  had  been 
made  up  to  its  original  bulk  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  they  like- 
wise estimated  the  specific  gravify  of  the  residue  in  the  retort  or 
dealcoholised  liauid,  which  also  had  been  made  up  to  its  original  bulk. 
The  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distillate  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  water  they  called  the  *  spirit  indication '  of  the 
beer,  whilst  the  difierence  between  the  original  gravity  of  the  wort  and 
of  the  dealcoholised  liquid  they  called  '  gravity  lOst.' 

The  spirit  indication  and  the  gravity  lost  both  may  be  calculated 
for  sugar,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  cannot  exactiy  furnish  the  same 
results.  For  while  the  spirit  indication  is  based  upon  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  spirit,  which  may  of  course  be  accurately  calculated 
into  su^r,  the  *  gravity  lost '  is  obtained  from  a  liquid  of  unknown 
composition,  the  gravity  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  lower  than 
the  gravity  of.  an  ecjually  strong  solution  of  starch  sugar.  To  make 
the  results  obtained  m  the  latter  way  correspond  with  those  given  by 
the  former  method,  a  huge r  number  is  to  be  added  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  fermented  lic^uid  to  obtain  the  gravity  of  the  original  wort, 
than  to  the  results  obtained  in  the  former  method.    This  difierence  is 
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obvious  by  a  reference  to  tbe  annexed  tables  bj  Meeera.  GnhiB, 
Hofiuann,  and  Redwood,  copied  firom  ^  Watts^s  Dictionaiy/ 

TabU  to  €ucertain  Original  Gravttiet  bjf  the  l}iMtillatio»  PmotMU 

Z>«sjrree«  of  Spirit  Indication,  with  eorretpotuUiMf  Degree  of  Gravify  hat  a 

Malt  Worts. 


D^rees  of 

spirit 

•Q 

■1 

•2 

•8 

•4 

•« 

•9 

•7 

-8         f 

indication. 

1 

0 

0-2 

0-6 

0-9 

1 
1-2 

1-6 

1-8 

2-1  i    2-4      M 

1 

8-0 

8-8 

8-7 

4-1 

4-4 

4-8 

6-1 

5-6       5-9      6-2 

2 

6-6 

7-0 

7-4 

7-8 

8*2 

8-6 

9-0 

9-4'     9^    l(yi 

8 

10-7 

11-1 

10-6 

12-0 

12*4 

12-9 

13-3 

18-8     14-^    14-7 

4 

151 

16-6 

16-0 

16-4 

16-8 

17-3 

17-7.  18-2,  1^    IS-l 

5 

19-5 

19-9 

20-4 

20-9 

21-3 

21-8 

22-2 

22-7    To'l     2!K 

6 

24-1 

24-6 

250 

25-6 

260!  26-4 

26-0 

27-4     27-8    S*-3 

7 

28-8 

29-2 

29-7 

30-2 

30-7    81-2 

81-7 

3-2-2     32-7;  33^ 

8 

38-7 

84-8 

84-8 

36-4 

S6-9 

36-5 '  37-0 

37-5    38^ ,  Sii^ 

9 

39-1 

39-7 

40-2 

40-7 

41-2 

41-7 

42-2 

42-7     43-2    43^7 

10 

44-2 

44-7 

461 

45-€ 

46^ 

46-5 

47-0    47-5 .  48-0    4?^5 

11 

49-0 

49-6 

60-1 

50-6 

51-2 

51-7 

62-2  t 

5-2-7     53-3    i»STi 

12 

54-3 

54-9 

56-4 

55-9 

66-4 

66-9    57-41 

57-9     58-4    5*^* 

13 

69-4 

60-0 

60-5 

6M    61-61 

62-2 

62-7 

63-3.  63-8    «4-3 

14 

64-8 

66-4 

66-9 

66-5 

67-1 

67-6 

68-2 

68-7    69-3    6M 

16 

76-6     — 

— 

— 

—       — 

— 

1 

Tabh  to  ewertain  Original  Graviiiea  by  the  Evaporatiom  Pi 

Degrees  of  Spirit  Indication,  with  corresponding  Degrees  of  Gratify  lost  m 

Malt  Worts. 


Degrees  of 

1 

spirit 

•0 

•1 

•2 

•8 

•4 

•6 

•« 

•7         -8         -t 

indication. 

1-7 

1 

f 

0 

0-3 

0-7 

1-0 

1-4 

2-1 

2M ,     2-8      3*1 

1 

8-6 

8-8 

4-2 

4-6 

6-0 

6-4 

5-8 

6-2 '     6-6      7i» 

2 

7-4 

7-8 

82 

8-7 

9-1 

9-6 

9-9 

103    10-7    IM 

8 

11-5 

11-2 

12-4 

12-8 

13-2 

18-6 

14-0 

14-4    14-8    ni 

4 

16-8 

16-2 

16.6 

17-0 

17-4 

17-9 

18-4 

18*8     19-3    }9^ 

5 

20-8 

207 

21-2 

21-6 

221 

22-5 

23-0 

23-4     23*9    34-3 

6 

24-8 

26-2 

25-6 

26-1 

26-6 

27-0 

27-5 

28-0    28-5    »<i 

7 

29-6 

80-0 

30-4 

80-9 

81-6 

81-8 

32-8 

82  8    38-3    .^-S; 

8 

84-8 

34-9 

86-5 

86-0 

86-6 

37-1 

87-7 

88-3    38  8    ;«4' 

9 

40-0 

40-6 

41-0 

41-5 

420 

42-5 

480 

43-*^ )  44-0  •  44-4 

10 

44-9 

45-4 

46-0 

46-5 

47-1 

47-6    48-2 

48-7    49-8    4>^ 

11 

60-8 

50-9 

51-4 

51-9 

62-5j  68-0.  63-6  j 

64-0    54-5    5O-0 

12 

55-6 

66-2 

56-2 

57-3 

57-8.  68-3 

58-9 

59-4  i  59-9    €0-5 

13 

610 

61-6 

62-1 

62-7 

63-2  (  63-8 

64-3 

64-9    65-4    «1> 

14 

66-5 

67-0 

67-6 

681 

68-71  69-2 

69-8 

70-4    70-9    711 

'• 

72-0 

■"~ 

""" 

■      ' 

■ 

^~* 

-^ 

—       <_       — 
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The  first  column  contains  the  whole  degrees  of  the  spirit  indication^ 
while  the  tenth  of  the  deerees  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  other  columns. 
The  degrees  of  gravity  lost  which  are  found  hy  going  horizontally  to 
the  right  from  the  degree  of  spirit  indication  lost  until  the  respective 
column  headed  hy  the  tenth  of  the  degree  is  reached,  are  to  be  added 
to  the  gravity  of  the  fermented  liquid  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  original  wort. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  that  Messrs.  Graham,  Hofmann,  and 
Redwood  should  not  have  taken  notice  of  the  effect  of  the  extract  of 
the  hope  upon  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wort. 

Mineral  matter. — The  total  solids  of  the  beer,  obtained  as  described, 
are  incinerated  at  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  and  the  ash  weighed. 

Salt. — The  ash  is  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid  and  the  chlorine  is 
precipitated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  resulting 
chloride  of  silver  being  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  chlorine  cannot  be  determined  volumetrically  in  the  usual 
manner,  since  the  phosphates  contained  in  the  ash  exert  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  quantity  of  silver  solution  used. 

Alcohol. — 100  cc.  of  the  beer  are  to  be  neutralised  with  caustic 
soda  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off  and  estimated  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillate,  after  this  has  been  made  up  to  the  volume  of 
the  beer  employed,  as  described  in  the  article  on  *  Wine.*  We  give 
below  a  table  of  the  specific  gravity  of  mixtures  containing  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol  only : — 

Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Spirita. 


Volnme 

Weight 

Specific 

1 
Yolame 

Weight 

Specifio 

peroent. 

percent. 

gTAvity. 

peroent. 

peroent. 

gravity. 

1- 

0-80 

0-99a5O 

8-0 

2-40 

0-99560 

l-l 

0-88 

0-998:15 

8-1 

2-48 

0-99546 

1-2 

0-96 

0-99820 

8-2 

2-56 

0-99582 

1-3 

1-04 

0-99805 

8-3 

2-64 

0-99518 

1-4 

112 

0-99790 

3-4 

2-72 

0.99504 

1-5 

1-20 

0-99775 

3-6 

2-80 

0-99490 

1-6 

1-28 

0-99760 

8-6 

2-88 

0-99476 

1-7 

1-86 

0-99746 

8-7 

2-96 

0-99462 

1-8 

1-44 

0-99730 

3-8 

3-04 

0-99448 

1-9 

1-62 

0-99716 

3-9 

3-12 

0-99434 

2-0 

1-60 

0-99700 

4-0 

3-20 

0-99420 

2-1 

1-68 

0-99686 

4-1 

8-28 

0-99406 

2-2 

1-76 

0-99672 

4-2 

8-36 

0-99392 

2-8 

1-84 

0-99658 

48 

3*44 

0-99378 

2-4 

1-92 

0-99644 

4-4 

8-62 

0-99364 

2-6 

2-00 

0  99630 

4-5 

3-60 

0-99350 

2-6 

2-08 

0  99616 

4-6 

8-68 

0-99336 

2-7 

2-16 

0-99602 

4-7 

8-76 

0-99822 

2-8 

2-24 

0-99588 

4-8 

8-84 

0-99308 

2-9 

2-82 

0-99574 

4-9 

8-92 

0-99294 
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Specific  Gravity  and  Strength  of  Spirita — cont. 


Volume 

Weight 

Speciflc 

Volume 

Weight 

Speciflc 

percent. 

per  cent. 

gravity. 

per  cent. 

perceut. 

giavity. 

5-0 

4-00 

0-99280 

6-6 

6-80 

0-99072 

6-1 

4  08 

0-99267 

6-7 

6-38 

0-99059 

6-2 

4-16 

0-99254 

6*8 

5-46 

0-99046 

6-3 

4-24 

0-99241 

6-9 

6-54 

0*99033 

6-4 

4-32 

0-99228 

7-0 

5-62 

0-99020 

6-6 

4-40 

0-99215 

7-1 

6-70 

0-99008 

6*6 

4-48 

0-99202 

7-2 

6-78 

0-98996 

6-7 

4-56 

0-99189 

7-3 

5-86 

0-98984 

5-8 

4-64 

0-99176 

7-4 

5-94 

0-98972      1 

6-9 

4-72 

0-99163 

7-5 

602 

0-98960 

6-0 

4-81 

099150 

7-6 

611 

0-98949 

61 

4-89 

0  99137 

7-7 

6-19 

0-98936 

6-2 

4-97 

0-99124 

7-8 

6-27 

0-b8924 

6-3 

506 

0-99111 

7-9 

6-85 

0-98912      • 

6-4 

6-18 

0-99098 

80 

6*48 

0-98900 

6-5 

6-21 

0-99085 

1 
I 

^""" 

"~ 

Carbonic  acid, — The  free  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
manner  at  length  described  in  the  article  on  'Aerated  Bevenm^ee.' 
Beer  usually  contains  no  more  than  from  0*1  to  0*5  per  cent.;  even 
when  bottled. 

XHB  ADTTLIEHATIONS  OF  XALT  BEVERAGES. 

* 

Genuine  malt  beverages  should  consist  only  of  the  products  of 
malt^  hope,  and  water,  and  any  addition  to  these  may,  strictly 
speaking,  pe  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  adulteration.  Such  for  ages  has 
been  the  comnosition  of  the  malt  beverages  of  this  country.  Now, 
however,  all  tnis  seems  to  be  threatened  with  a  change.  The  law 
itself  is  revolutionising  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  is  legalising  the 
wholesale  adulteration  of  this  national  beverage. 

The  addition  of  cane  sugar,  treacle,  and  salt  to  the  wort  is  now 
permitted ;  indeed,  we  have  met  with  instances  in  which  an  articley 
which  had  been  denominated  beer,  has  been  produced  without  its  con- 
taining a  particle  of  either  malt  or  hope. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  tbe  most  important  constituent  of  nudt 
is  its  sugar,  and  that  it  is  this  which  furnishes  the  alcohol  of  the  beer, 
no  great  harm  is  done  bv  permitting  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity 
of  sugar.  But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  very  fallacious,  since  extract 
of  malt  contains  a  variety  of  other  substances,  organic  and  mineral, 
besides  sugar,  so  that  the  beverage  produced  from  pure  malt  extract 
and  a  mixture  of  this  with  sugar  and  various  other  substances,  is  verv 
different  in  its  actual  composition  and  in  its  dietetic  properties  an^ 
effects. 
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If  it  be  allowable  to  make  so-called  beer  from  other  constituents 
than  malt  and  hops,  surely  this  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
true  and  genuine  malt  beyeragee  by  the  adoption  of  some  distinctive 
name,  so  that  the  public  may  Know  what  they  are  really  consuming. 

The  adulterations  which  either  have  been  or  are  practised  on  beer 
are  multifarious,  and  they  include  the  following: — JVateTf  sugar  and 
treacle.,  HquoncBf  burnt  migoTf  vegetMe  bitters,  including  picric  acid, 
cocculus  indicus  and  strychnia ;  carminatives  and  opium ;  various  mmeral 
adulterations,  as  those  with  alum,  salt,  sulphate  of  iron,  carbonate  of 
lime,  soda,  &c. 

The  adulteration  with  water. — The  practice  of  diluting  with  water 
nearly  all  liquid  articles  of  consumption,  especially  those  containing 
alcohol,  is  almost  universal.  This  admixture  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
adulterations  practised  upon  beer,  and  it  is  one  which  is  commonly 
effected  by  the  publican,  who  contrives  to  make  by  it  three  barrels  of  beer 
out  of  two,  endeavouring  to  make  up  for  the  dilution  of  the  liquid  and 
the  consequent  loss  of  its  sensible  properties  by  adding  sugar,  including 
burnt  sugar,  to  restore  the  colour,  and  salt  to  increase  me  pungency 
and  flavour. 

Adulteration  with  cane  sugar, — Now,  although  the  addition  of 
sugar  to  the  wort,  including  cane  sugar,  is  allowed  by  law,  we  pre- 
sume such  an  addition  is  not  permissible  to  the  beer  after  it  is  fer- 
mented and  with  a  view  to  its  adulteration  by  means  of  water ;  and 
hence,  when  the  presence  of  cane  sugar  is  demonstrated  in  any  beer, 
it  must  be  taken  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  of  adulteration. 

Sometimes  both  cane  sugar  and  glucose  are  introduced  into  the 
beer  by  making  use  of  treacle  and  the  form  of  impure  sugar  termed 

*fi>Ot8.' 

Adulteration  with  liquorice. — S^Donish  juice  or  liquorice  is  not 
unfrequently  used  in  the  adulteration  of  porter  and  stout  for  the 
double  purpose  of  colouring  and  sweetening  the  beverage. 

Adulteration  with  burnt  sugcar,  caramel,  or  essentia  bina, — When 
malt  is  dried  at  a  high  temperature  and  is  converted  into  what  is 
known  as  black  or  patent  malt,  part  of  the  sugar  is  caramelised,  and 
when  the  burnt  sugar  in  the  beer  is  derived  from  this  source  it  is,  of 
course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  But  when  burnt  sugar 
not  so  derived  is  added  to  cover  and  conceal  the  impoverishment  of 
the  beer  with  water,  its  presence  must  in  that  case  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  adulteration. 

Adulteration  tvith  vegetable  bitters. — The  vegetable  bitters  which 
h&ye  been  known  to  be  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer  are 
gentian,  chiretta,  quassia^  toormwood,  orange  peel,  oi^ange  powder 
and  camotnile — the  last  two  possess  ai'omatic  properties,  the  camo- 
mile being  likewise  narcotic — also  picric  acid,  cocculus  indicus,  and 
str$fehnin, 

A  broad  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  bitters  first  named 
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and  picric  acid,  cocculus  indicus,  and  strychnin,  since  these  are  all  of 
a  highly  poisonous  nature. 

or  trtnitrophenic  add,  formerly  called  earhazotic  acid,  or 
artificial  indigo  bitter,  Gfi^(NOj^)JJj  is  obtained  from  a  Tariety  of 
substances,  amongst  others  the  following:  carbolic  acid  or  phenol, 
salicin,  indigo,  aloes,  benzoin  and  other  resins,  and  silk. 

Picric  acid  crystallises  in  yellow,  shining  laminse,  composed  of  octa- 
hedrons, and  sometimes  in  needles  and  granules.  The  crystals  belong 
to  the  trimetric  system. 

It  melts,  when  slowly  heated,  into  a  brownish-yellow  oil,  which 
becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  It  Tolatilises  undecomposed  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  boils,  giving  off  a  highly 
Irritating  vapour,  which  condenses  into  needles  and  scales. 

When  quickly  heated  it  undergoes  decomposition^  accompanied  by 
a  violent  explosion. 

It  possesses  an  intensely  bitter  and  sour  taste,  and  reddens  lilmus. 
In  doses  of  from  1  to  10  grains  many  animals  are  killed,  including 
rabbits  and  dogs,  convulsions  and  delirium  being  produced.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  in  different  proportions  according  to  its  temperature. 
One  part  of  picric  acid  is  dissolved  in  86  parts  of  water  at  16^  0.  and 
in  26  parts  at  77°  C,  the  solution  being  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and 
concentrated  it  stains  the  skin.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  also  in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  unchanged  on  the  addition  of  water.  Its  power  of 
imparting  colour  to  water  is  really  surprising.  Water  containing 
10000  P^^  ^^  picric  acid  is  of  a  distinctly  yellow  colour,  and  if  the 
quantity  present  be  greatly  below  this,  the  colour  may  still  be  brought 
out  by  viewing  the  water  in  a  stratum  two  or  three  inches  in  depth. 

Cocculus  mdicus  is  the  fruit  of  CocaUus  suheroms,  also  named 
Meni&pennum  cocciUus,  These  seeds  possess  strongly  narcotic  and 
poisonous  properties,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alkaloid  called  picro- 
toxin,  OisHj^O^,  which  is  present  in  it  to  the  amount  of  2  per  cent. 

Tills  alkaloid  is  extracted  by  exhaustion  with  boiling  sJcohoL 
The  alcohol  is  distilled  off,  the  fatty  matter  is  removed  by  boiling 
wifJi  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  the  aqueous  extract  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  remove  colouring 
matter.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  means  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  evaporated,  and  the  picrotoxin  obtained  by  crystallisation. 

From  pure  solutions  it  crvstellises  in  stellate  groups  of  needles,  from 
coloured  bquids  in  interlaced  threads,  which  after  a  time  change  into 
more  solid  needles  and  even  into  laminae. 

It  possesses  an  intenselv  bitter  taste,  and  does  not  act  on  vegetable 
colours.  It  dissolves  in  150  parts  of  cold  and  26  parts  of  boiUng 
water.    It  is  verv  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  etner. 

Picrotoxin  is  highly  poisonous,  giving  rise  to  giddiness,  a  species  of 
intoxication,  conviusions,  and  even  deatn. 

It  reduces  cupric  oxide  in  the  same  manner  as  glucose,  but  its 
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reduciiiff  power  is  less  by  about  five  times.  It  dissolyes  in  strong 
solphiinc  acid,  forming  a  sai&on-coloured  solution,  and  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  the  solution  assumes  a  red-brown  colour. 

Strychnin  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genus ' 
StrychnoBy  especially  Strychnos  nux  vomica ;  this  genus  also  contains 
S,  St.  Iffnatiif  a  plant  yielding  the  'beans  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  S.  tieutS, 
which  iiimishes  the  upas-tieut^,  the  Javan  arrow  poison. 

Strychnin  may  be  extracted  from  ground  Ignatius  beans  or  from 
nuz  vomica  by  exhaustion  with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  oif, 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of 
lead  Ib  added.  The  strychnin  remains  in  the  solution,  which  is  freed 
from  the  excess  of  lead  W  means  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then 
boiled  with  magnesia.  Thereby  the  stiychnin  is  precipitated,  and  is 
then  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alconol.  100  parts  of 
nux  vomica  yield  about  0*6  parts  of  strychnin. 

Pure  strychnin  crystallises  in  white  four-sided  pyramids  of  the 
trimetric  or  rhombic  system,  which  have  the  formula  (j^^H^fi^.  It 
is  soluble  in  6,667  parts  of  cold  and  2,500  parts  of  boiling  water.  It  has 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  since  it  resists  putrefaction  it  may  be  extracted 
£rom  bodies  even  after  they  have  been  buried  for  a  long  period; 
according  to  McAdam  as  lon^  as  three  years. 

Its  solution  is  intenselv  bitter,  and  hence  its  leputed  employment  in 
the  adulteration  of  bitter  beer.  It  is  extremely  poisonous,  one-eighth 
of  a  grain  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog ;  and,  since  it  is  cumulative 
in  its  action,  poisonous  effects  may  be  produced  by  the  continued  use 
of  this  alkaloid  even  in  the  minutest  doses. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  editor  of 
the  'Lancet,'  Mr.  Wakley,  to  undertake,  through  the  author,  a  very 
extended  and  rigorous  enquiry  into  the  subject  of  the  alleged  adulte- 
ration of  beer  with  strychnin. 

In  the  year  1850  a*  report  came  before  the  public  in  which  it  was 
asserted  that  the  deadly  poison  strychnin  is  commonly  employed  by 
brewers  in  the  manufacture  of  'bitter  beer'  or  'pale  ale.' 

The  following  was  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  report : — 
In  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  Metiers,  M.  Payen  is  asserted  to  have  stated  that  strychnin  was 
prepared  in  large  quantities  in  Paris,  and  that  the  French  authorities 
£ad  ascertained  that  it  was  destined  for  England,  it  being  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  bitter  be^  of  that  country. 

This  statement,  after  having  appeared  in  some  of  the  French  papers, 
and  amongst  others  in  the  '  Oonstitutionnel,'  attracted  the  attention  of 
■some  ^English  journalists,  who  commented  at  some  length  unon  it,  in- 
cautiously treating  the  assertion  as  though  its  truth  had  oeen  fully 
ascertained.  At  length  the  injurious  statement  made  its  way  into  the  ' 
oolumna  of  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  and  thus  became  universally  dis- 
seminated. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  brewers  of  bitter  beer^  the  preparation  of 
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which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  pass  by  without 
notice  so  grave  a  charge,  and  one  so  inunediately  affecting  their 
interests.  Accordingly  the  two  chief  firms,  those  of  Messrs.  Allsopp 
&  Sons  and  Messrs  Bass  &  Oo.^  lost  no  time  in  publicly  denying,  in 
the  most  unequivocal  terms,  that  strychnin,  or  any  other  deleterious 
substance,  was  ever  employed  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  their 
beer. 

These  celebrated  brewers  suggested  that  their  bitter  beer  should 
be  subjected  to  a  searching  chemical  and  microscopical  examination, 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  place  the  enquiry  in  the  hands  of  the 
Analytical  Sanitaxy  Commission.  They  offered  to  throw  open  their 
breweries,  stores,  &c.,  in  the  most  complete  and  unreserved  manner, 
and  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  fullest  investigation. 

Feeling  that  the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance ;  that  it  in- 
volved the  public  health  to  a  great  degree,  and  also  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  a  trade  which,  firom  its  magnitude,  had  almost  assumed  a 
national  character ;  that  it  also  affected  the  judgment  of  the  medical 

Srofession  bv  whom  the  bitter  beers  had  been  so  strongly  recommen- 
ed — Mr.  Wakley  ultimately  agreed  to  undertake  the  enquiry  upon 
the  distinctly  declared  condition  that  the  results  of  the  investigation 
and  analyses,  whether  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  reputation 
and  quality  of  the  beer,  should  be  unreservedly  and  faithfully  com- 
municated to  the  public. 

In  order  to  put  the  statement  to  the  test,  forty  samples  of  bitter  beer 
were  subjected  to  analysis — twenty  of  the  ale  of  Messrs,  Bass  <$*  Co.  and 
the  like  number  of  samples  of  the  ale  of  Messrs,  Allsopp  4*  Sons, 

They  were  all  foimd  to  consist  of  the  products  of  malt  and  hops 
and  the  constituents  oipure  spring  water ',  no  other  ingredient  of  any 
kind  being  discovered,  either  organic  or  inorganic. 

These  samples  were  procured  under  circumstances  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  error,  fallacy,  or  of  preparation  for  the  selection. 

Under  the  above  ciitsumstances,  and  after  the  most  scrutinising  ex- 
amination, microscopical,  chemical,  and  physiological,  we  Mled  to 
detect  the  smallest  atom  of  strychnin,  or  indeed  of  any  other  ingre- 
dients than  the  products  of  malt  and  hops  and  the  constituents  of 
pure  spring  water. 

Unknown  to,  and  wholly  independent  of  ourselves,  Messrs.  Graham 
and  Hofmann,  at  the  reauest  ot  Messrs.  Allsopp  &  Sons,  subjected 
several  samples  of  their  bitter  beer  to  analysis.  In  their  published 
report  it  is  stated  that  they  also  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  trace 
of  strvehnin. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  how  far  the  statement  made  that 
strychnin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  bitter  beer  is  consistent 
with  probability.  In  order  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point,  it  is 
necessarv  to  obtain  clear  ideas  of  the  quantity  of  this  substance  neces- 
sary to  unpart  bitterness  to  a  given  bulk  of  fluid,  to  determine  the 
chemical  condition  in  which  it  exists  in  beer,  and  to  ascertain  the 
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amount  of  strychnin  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  with 
safety  to  healtii  and  life.  With  respect  to  its  bitterness,  we  find  that 
one  grain  only  of  strychnin  imparts  a  decided  and  persistent  bitterness 
to  at  least  40,000  grains  of  water,  or  upwards  of  half  a  gallon;  but  the 
taste  of  the  same  quantity  of  strychnin  is  perceptible  when  diluted 
with  420,000  grains,  or  six  gallons  of  water. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  most  beers  contain  free  acetic 
acid  in  variable  amount,  and  that,  therefore,  stirchnin  added  to  beer 
becomes  converted  into  acetate  of  stijchnia.  Now  this  salt,  although 
very  bitter,  is  less  so  than  strychmn  itself;  consequently,  a  larger 
amount  of  the  combined  alkaloid  is  necessary  to  impart  the  same  degree 
of  bitterness. 

We  have  ascertained  that  no  less  than  three  grains  of  acetate  of 
stnfchnia  are  needed  to  give  a  persistent  and  suitable  bitterness  to 
half  a  gallon  of  water;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  not  less  than  one 
grain  and  a  half  of  strychnin  in  combination  with  acetic  acid  would  be 
required  to  impart  such  a  degree  of  bitterness  to  the  same  quantity  of 
beer  as  to  render  its  use  in  the  preparation  of  bitter  beer  a  matter  of 
any  moment.  Now  a  Quantity  of  strychnin  so  considerable  as  this 
could  not  be  taken  in  beer  even  vnthout  danger  to  life.  Were  the 
quantity  present  in  beer  much  below  this,  its  use  would  still  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  danger,  since  this  poison,  like  digitalis, 
colchicum,  and  certain  other  active  vegetable  jproducts,  is  liable  to  be 
retained  in  the  system,  and  to  accumulate  in  it  to  such  an  extent  as 
at  length  to  give  rise  to  the  tetanic  spasms  and  other  consequences 
symptomatic  of  poisoning  by  strychnin. 

From  all  these  considerations,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  state- 
ment made  concerning  the  use  of  strychnin  in  beer  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  probability. 

Narcotics. — The  hop  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  partly 
for  its  bitter,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  narcotic,  properties,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  cocculua  mdicus ;  but  tobacco  and  opium,  which 
have  also  been  resorted  to,  are  used  mainly  for  their  narcotic  or  sopo- 
rific effects,  which  simulate  somewhat  those  of  the  hop. 

We  believe  that  the  employment  of  both  tobacco  and  opium  are  so 
rare  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  any  long  description 
of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  active  principles  contained  in 
those  substances.  We  shall,  however,  give  the  method  for  the  detec- 
tion in  the  one  case  of  the  nicotin  and  in  the  other  of  the  morphin^ 
which  are  their  two  most  important  and  distinctive  principles. 

Carminatives. — The  carminatives  of  the  use  of  which  there  is  evi- 
dence are  ffinger,  coriandery  caraway  seeds,  cardamom  seeds,  grains  of 
parttdise  axid  capsicum,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  found  described  in 
their  appropriate  places. 

Mineral  adulterants, — A  great  variety  of  mineral  substances  are 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer.  Some  of  these  are  used  to  give 
the  beer  an  appearance  of  strength  and  to  make  it  iroth,  bead  or  *  head' 
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well.  The  substances  employed  for  this  purpose  are  ehieflj  ndpkaU 
of  iron,  alumf  and  gait ;  ouiers,  as  ehaOc  and  the  alkoHeg,  aie  used  to 
correct  undue  acidity ;  and  again  others,  as  sulpkuric  acid  and  cream 
of  tartar  or  bitartrate  of  potash,  to  give  to  the  Deer  a  tartness  or  hard- 
ness characteristic  of  age,  and  which  is  preferred  by  some  beer  drinkers. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  law  allows  of  the  addition  of 
a  certain  Quantity  of  $alt,  which  must  not  exceed  GO  grains  per 
gallon,  including  that  contained  in  the  water  used  in  the  brewing, 
and  tdiB  addition  it  permits  for  no  sufficient  reason,  lending  its  official 
sanction  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others^  to  the  deterioration  and 
adulteration  of  an  important  article  of  consumption. 

It  appears  from  our  analyses  that  salt  is  almost  constantly  present 
in  porter.  This  addition  we  know  is  made  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  brewers  themselves;  but  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  a  further 
quantity  is  frequently  used  by  the  publican  to  assist  in  bringing 
up  the  flavour  of  beer  which  has  been  reduced  in  strength  by  the 
aadilion  of  water.  The  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  porter  is  often 
sufficiently  large  to  communicate  a  perceptibly  saline  taste  to  the 
mouth.  iThe  salt  is  used  bv  the  brewers  in  the  following  manner: — It 
is  first  mixed  up  in  a  tul^  with  fiour,  usually  wheat  flour,  and  the 
mixture  is  cast  by  handfiils  over  the  surface  of  the  wort  in  the  cooling 
vat.  It  is  said  to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  fining  of  the  wort, 
and  it  is  alleged  that  these  are  the  only  purposes  for  which  it  is 
employed  by  the  brewer. 

The  presence  of  trorif  which  is  added  chiefly  to  stout,  causes  it  of 
course  to  be  more  strengthening  and  tonic,  but  iron  is  a  tonic  which  does 
not  suit  all  persons ;  and  if  it  be  desirable  that  we  should  take  it  at  aU, 
since  it  is  a  medicine,  it  should  be  administered  in  suitable  cases  only 
by  the  physician,  and  not  indiscriminately  by  the  brewer. 

From  diflferent  sources  we  obtain  the  following  information  in 
reference  to  the  use  of  many  of  the  substances  above  enumerated. 

Mr.  Phillips  furnished  uie  Committee  on  Adulteration  of  1866  with 
the  subjoined  evidence  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  beer: — 

'  It  IS  chiefly  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  iron  that  are  used  for 
adulterating  beer,  and  also  quama,^ 

Mr.  Edwin  Wickham's  evidence  was  to  this  eflTect  :— 

'  From  my  experience  in  brewing  I  believe  that  the  great  adultera- 
tion of  beer  takes  place  in  the  cellars  of  the  publicans  and  not  in  the 
breweries,  although  I  know  it  is  done  by  some  brewers.' 

Mr.  Scholefield.  '  Do  you  believe  that  the  adulteration  of  beer  is  a 
common  thing  P  ' — '  Ve^  conunon,  so  much  so  that  the  exception  is 
not  to  adulterate ;  and  I  believe  those  exceptions  are  very  few.' 

Mr.  Wickham  gave  the  following  as  the  receipt  in  frequent  use 
amongst  publicans  for  the  adulteration  of  porter : — 

'  To  one  barrel  of  porter  eight  gallons  of  water,  six  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pound  of  gelatin  (or  patent  size  will  do),  a  handful  of  common 
salt,  extract  <u  gentian  or  quasaia  to  restore  to  it  the  original  bitter 
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flavour,  wiUphaU  of  ammcnia  to  brin^  it  back  to  its  colour,  half  an 
ounce  of  $iUphate  of  tron,  and  if  required  to  taste  oldish,  an  ounce  of 
rocke  alum. 

Again,  Mr.  Wiekham  affirmed — '  I  hare  known  single  instances 
of  tooacco  being  used  in  beer.' 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  in  evidence  before  the  same  Parliamentary 
Ck>mmittee,  stated  that  'at  least  2^  tons  of  cocculua  tndicus  are 
annually  imported,  chiefly,  I  suppose,  for  the  use  of  brewers/ 

He  further  stated  that  '  from  200  to  800^  tons  of  the  acrid  seeds 
of  cardamom,  or  grains  of  paradise,  are  also  annually  imported,  and 
chiefly  used  to  give  an  artificial  strength  to  beer  ana  spirits.'  Also 
that  *  cocculus  indicus  is  commonly  introduced  into  beer  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  false  strength  to  it  In  one  case  which  came  under  my 
Knowledge,  the  publican  was  found  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  adulte- 
rating hiB  beer  to  be  sold  the  next  day.* 

Mr.  Gav,  in  the  evidence  before  quoted  from  more  than  once,  gave 
the  tollowlnff  mtormationin  regard  to  cocculus  indicus : — 

He  stated  *  I  have  ground  manv  hundredweights  of  cocculus  indicus.' 

Mr,  Mcffdtt.  '  WhaX  is  it  usea  for  P ' — '  I  suspect  to  go  into  the  poor 
man's  drink.' 

'  For  whom  did  you  grind  cocculus  indicus  P ' — '  For  wholesale 
druggists.' 

Mr.  Bodgers  alleged  in  his  evidence  that '  cocculus  indicus  can  be 
obtained  from  the  brewers'  druggists  under  the  name  of  multum,* 

Mr.  Sinmionds  also  made  this  remark  in  his  evidence — *  In  the 
suburbs  of  London  I  may  mention  that  it  is  a  common  practice  ^ith 
the  publicans  to  adulterate  beer  on  Saturday  nights  much  more  than 
on  other  nights.' 

He  likewise  deduced  the  inference  that  beer  is  extensively  adulte- 
rated from  the  following  statistical  particulars : — 

'  There  is  one  matter,'  he  observed, '  which  occurs  to  me  as  being 
exceedingly  singular,  which  is  that  the  consumption  of  malt  and  hops 
continued  stationary,  though  the  consumption  of  beer,  with  the  in- 
creasing population,  must  have  incteased  very  largely.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  there  has  been  scarcely  any  variation  in  the  amount  of  hope  con- 
sumed, and  some  substances  must  therefore  be  used  very  extensively 
to  make  un  the  difference.  The  extent  of  land  under  cultivation  for 
hops  in  tke  last  three  years  has  averaged  50,000  acres,  being  only 
7,000  acres  beyond  the  culture  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  home  produc- 
tion in  the  last  ten  years  has  scarcely  increased  at  all,  and  yet  the  ship- 
ments of  beer  and  ale  have  more  than  trebled  in  value,  and  the  home 
consumption  must  necessarily  have  increased  also.' 

Another  &ct,  proving  the  extensive  practice  of  adutteration  in  beer, 
was  related  by  Mr.  Wiekham,  in  reply  to  the  question  by  Mr.  Swift : — 

'  Is  it  not  customary  for  pubhcans  to  sell  the  beer  at  the  price 
which  they  pay  to  the  orewers,  so  that  this  adulteration  forms  their 
actual  pront  r ' — '  Yes,  many  publicans  do  so.' 
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Mr.  Morris,  who  wrote  a  book  some  years  aneef  entitled '  Dtew^g 
Malt  Liquors'  described  aod  recommended  a  Yarietj  of  aiiideft  to 
be  employed  in  the  brewing  of  beer  and  porter,  as  coJonrij^,  ooecolai 
indicosy  iweetfhg  root,  quassia,  corianaer  seeds,  capsicum,  canvvr 
seeds,  grains  of  paradise,  ginger,  beam,  oyster  skelU,  and  alum.  '  IV 
colouring,'  Mr.  Moms  remarked,  *  gives  a  good  &C6  to  the  beer,  and 
enables  vou  to  gratify  the  sight  of  your  different  customas.*  Aid 
again, '  fieans  tend  to  mellow  malt  hquor,  and  from  their  pwynks 
add  much  to  its  inebriating  Qualities ;  but  they  must  not  bs  oaed  k 
too  larffe  a  quantity.    Oyster  euiellB  are  very  good  to  recover  aoiir  bss. 

'  Alum  is  generally  put  into  the  vati  as  it  gives  the  beer  a  soMck  d 
age. 

^  Cocculus  indicus  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  malt  and  hope^  aad  a 
a  great  preservative  of  malt  liquor.  It  prevents  second  femMotatia 
in  bottleil  beer,  and  consequently  the  bursting  of  the  bottles  in 
climates.    Its  effects  are  of  an  inebriating  nature.* 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Child,  also  the  author  of  a  work  oo 
porter,  which  went  through  eleven  editions,  gave  the  following  reealpc 
for  making  porter : — 


1  quarter  of  malt. 

8  lbs.  of  bops. 

9  lbs.  of  treacle. 

8  lbs.  of  liquorice  root 
8  lbs.  of  e!*Aentia  bina. 
8  lbs.  of  colour. 
Capfiicum,  half  an  ounce. 
Spanish  liquorice,  two  ounces. 


Cocculus  indicoa*  a  quarter  «f 

ounce. 
Salt  of  tartar,  two  drachma. 
Heading. 

Ginger,  three  ounces. 
Lime,  four  ounces. 
Linseed,  one  ounre. 
CinBamon,  two  drachiuL 


The  essentia  bina,  he  states,  '  is  compounded  of  8  lbs.  of  ncsft 
sugar,  boiled  in  an  iron  vessel  (for  no  copper  one  oould  withstuid  i» 
heat  sufficiently)  till  it  comes  to  a  thick,  syrupy  oonsiateDee,  petfeedr 
black  and  extremely  bitter.* 

Oolour  '  is  composed  of  8  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  boiled  until  it  ohbkm 
a  middle  state  betwoRn  bitter  and  sweet,  and  which  gives  to  portff 
that  mild,  mellow  colour  usuaUy  so  much  admired.' 

The  heading  '  is  a  mixture  of  half  alum  and  half  copperas,  groiad 
to  a  fine  powder ;  and  is  so  caUed  from  giving  to  porter  the  bnutiM 
head  of  nroth  which  constitutes  one  of  its  peculiar  propeftHS,  ni 
which  landlords  are  so  anxious  to  raise  to  gratify  their  coatonMn.' 

Other  receipts  by  Mr.  Morris  are  as  follow : — 


JUbA,  25  quarUn, 


Hops 

Coccalus  indicus  berry 
Le^bom  juice 
Porter  extract 


cwt»   qn, 
1        t 
0        0 
0        0 


0 
6 
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Mah,  20  quartera, 

cwt.  qn.  lbs. 

Hops 2  0  0 

CoccolaB  indicns  berry    ....       0  0  4 

Sugar 0  0  28 

Fabia  amara  (naz  vomica)    ...        0  0  6 

He  alBO  gave  the  followiDg  diiectioos : — 

To  make  up  a  Vat  of  160  Barreh, 

• 

'  Use  half  a  barrel  of  colouring,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of 
cream  of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight  of  ground  alum,  one 
pound  of  salt  of  steel,  and  two  harrels  of  strong  finings.  Mix  these 
well  together,  and  put  them  in  a  vat,  rousing  it  thoroughly  at  the 
same  time.  Let  the  vat  remain  open  three  days,  then  close  it  and 
Band  it  over.  In  a  fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  use — your  own  good  sense 
will  inform  you  how  to  employ  it  to  advantage.' 

The  extensive  emplovment  of  various  drugs  for  porter  brewing  led, 
many  years  since,  to  tne  establidiment  of  a  class  of  men  termed 
'  brewers'  dru^sts.'  These  persons  issued  re^lar  price-currents,  and 
they  made  it  their  business  to  send  travellers  aul  over  the  country  with 
lists  and  samples  exhibiting  the  price  and  quality  of  the  articles 
manufactured  by  them. 

Mr.  Accum  states  that  '  their  trade  spread  far  and  wide,  but  it 
was  amongst  the  country  brewers  chieflv  that  they  found  the  most  cus- 
tomers, and  it  is  amongst  fhem,  up  to  the  present  day,  as  I  am  assured 
by  some  of  these  operators,  on  whose  veracity  I  can  rely,  that  the 
greatest  quantities  of  unlawful  ingredients  are  sold.' 

'  It  was  at  the  same  time,  also,  writes  Accum,  *  that  a  Mr.  Jackson, 
of  notorious  memory,  fell  upon  the  idea  of  brewing  beer  from  various 
drugs  without  any  malt  and  hops.  This  chemist  did  not  turn  brewer 
himself,  but  he  struck  out  the  more  profitable  ifaudie  of  teaching  his 
mystery  to  the  brewers  for  a  handsome  fee.  From  that  time  forwards, 
written  directions  and  receipt-books  for  using  the  chemical  prepara- 
tions to  be  substituted  for  malt  and  hops  were  respectively  sold ;  and 
many  adepts  soon  afterwards  appeared  everywhere  to  instruct  brewers 
in  the  neiarious  practice  first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Jackson.' 

The  following  remark,  contained  in  Dr.  Nonnandy's  work,  entitled 
'  Commercial  Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis,'  would  lead  us  to 
infer  that  the  fraternity  of  brewers'  druggists  is  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct:— 

'  It  is  a  publicly  known  fact  that  carts  may  be  seen  bearing  the 

inscription,  m  stanng  paint,  of  "  C ;  brewers'  druggists."    Such  a 

cart  I  have  myself  seen  a  few  days  ago  standing,  in  the  broad  light  of 
midday,  before  a  publican's  shop  or  gin  palace.' 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  porter  is  adulterated  may  alao  be 
formed  from  the  two  following  circumstances : — 

It  has  been  shown  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Public* 
Houses,  on  the  clearest  evidence,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  pub- 
lican to  realise  any  profit  by  the  sale  of  beer  without  having  recourse 
to  adulteration. 

Again,  Mr.  M  Oulloch,  a  witness  before  the  same  Oommittee,  not 
only  deposed  to  the  fact  of  the  extensive  adulteration  of  beer  by  pub- 
licans, but  he  also  estimated  the  loss  to  the  State  arising  out  of  that 
adulteration  at  100,000/.,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  malt. 

Not  onlv  is  beer  itself  adulterated,  but  frequently  the  very  mate- 
rials out  ot  which  it  is  made  are  also  adulterated,  as  the  hops  and 
malt. 

The  AduUerattan  of  Malt. 

Barley  is  sometimes  substituted  for  malt,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
revenue. 

The  Adulteration  of  Hops. 

In  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  hops,  Mr.  Phillips  gave  the  following 
information  before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  in  1855: — 'Most 
of  the  40  samples  of  hops  I  have  spoken  of  contained  ffrains  of  para- 
dise ;  in  one  instance  we  had  cocculus  indicus,  but  only  in  one  instance.* 

These  40  samples  of  hops  were  examined  bv  the  Excise  in  twelve 

years,  and  out  of  them  35  were  found  to  be  adulterated^  the  substances 

met  with  being  grains  of  paradise^  guassiaf  chiretta^  gentian,  camomile 

flowers,  coriander  seeds,  and  in  one  instance  cocculus  indicus,  and  in 

another,  exhausted  tobacco. 

Hesults  of  the  Examination  of  Samples  of  Porter  and  Stout, 

The  results  of  tl\e  chemical  examination  of  Jifty-tfco  samples  of 
stout  and  porter,  there  being  thirty-two  of  the  former  and  twenty  of 
the  latter,  procured  both  from  brewers  and  publicans,  were: — 

The  samples  of  stout  either  obtained  from  agents,  or  purchaaed 
at  the  taps  of  several  of  the  principal  London  porter  brewers,  were 
considerably  stronger  than  those  procured  from  publicans ;  the  alcohol, 
of  specific  gravitv  '796,  temperature  15*5°  C,  contained  in  the  former 
samples  ranged  from  7*15  per  cent,  by  volume  the  highest,  to  4*53  the 
lowest ;  whereas  that  of  the  stouts  procured  from  publicans  varied, 
with  one  exception,  from  4*87  per  cent,  to  3'25  per  cent. 

The  same  difierence  of  strength  also  characterised  the  various 
samples  of  pokter  procured  from  the  two  different  sources;  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  the  porters  obtained  from  the  taps  varying  from 
4'51  per  cent,  to  2*42  per  cent. ;  whereas  those  purchased  of  puUicana 
ranged  from  3*97  per  cent,  to  1*81  per  cent 
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In  nearly  all  the  stouts  and  porters  salt  was  present,  often  in 
considerable  amount. 

In  some  of  the  samples  cane  mpar  ^nd  treacle  were  likewise 
present. 

Great  as  was  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  different  samples, 
arising  mainly  from  dilution  with  water,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
the  porter  and  stout  had  been  procured  direct  froin  the  brewers,  in 
place  of  from  the  public-houses  known  as  brewers'  taps,  the  difference 
would  have  been  found  to  be  still  greater. 

Such  is  the  simplest  form  which  the  adulteration  of  these  beverages 
assumes ;  not  unfrequently  it  takes  a  more  complicated  and  serious 
form. 

The  receipt  or  formula  according  to  which  the  majority  of  articles 
of  consiunption  are  adulterated,  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one. 

First  ttiern  is  something  added  to  augment  the  weiJErht  and  bulk  of 
the  article;  then  something  to  restore  the  lost  colour;  and  lastly, 
something  to  give  to  the  adulterated  and  weakened  compound,  as  far  as 
possible,  we  taste  and  qualities  possessed  by  the  genuine  conmiodity. 

It  is  according  to  this  formula  that  porter  and  stout  are  adulte- 
rated ;  first  water  is  added  to  increase  the  bulk,  and  then  treacUj  mffor, 
and  salt,  to  restore  the  colour  and  flavour. 

The  dilution  of  the  beer  makes  it  less  intoxicating,  and  hence  the 
occasional  use  of  a  variety  of  the  other  articles  intended  to  impart  to 
it  the  semblance  of  strength. 

Mr.  Phillips  found  that  grains  of  paradise  had  been  added  in  14 
out  of  20  samples  subjected  to  analysis. 

Out  of  20  samples  of  adulterated  beer,  examined  in  1863,  Mr. 
Phillips  found  cocciUus  indicus  in  large  quantities  in  two  instances, 
and  in  one  tobacco. 

The  remedy  by  which  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  may  be  met 
appears  to  us  to  hie  clear  and  simple,  and  it  is  one  to  which  we  some 
years  since  had  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Public-Houses ;  it  is,  that  no 
tnaU  liquors  should  he  permitted  to  he  sold  hy  any  puhUcan  under  cer- 
tain  fired  or  standard  strengths,  the  tests  of  strength  being  not  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  beers,  but  principally  the  amount  or  percentage 
of  alcohol  contained  in  them. 

Such  a  regulation,  properly  enforced,  would  effectually  put  a  stop 
to  the  adulteration  of  malt  liquors  by  the  addition  of  water,  sugar, 
salt,  and  most  of  the  other  substances  mentioned  in  this  report ; 
and  it  need  not  in  anv  way  interfere  with  the  different  recog- 
nised strengths  and  qualities  of  malt  liquors  now  in  use,  as  single  and 
double  stouts,  ales,  and  porters. 

It  having  been  proved  that  beer  is  very  extensively  adulterated,  let 
ua  now  enquire  how  far  the  Exdse  at  the  In  me  when  the  above  analyses 
-were  made  protected  the  revenue  in  the  case  of  this  article. 
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As  has  been  shown,  malt  and  hops,  the  ingredients  used  in  brewing 
beer,  are  both  adulterated,  as  is  also  the  beer  itself. 

It  a{)pear8  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Phillips,  already  quoted,  that 
the  Excise,  with  its  70  chemists  and  4,000  inspectors,  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years,  examined  only  40  samples  of  Itope,  of  which  85  were 
adulterated. 

With  regard  to  maltf  the  Excise  was  then  in  a  state  of  happy  igno- 
rance, as  appears  from  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Phillips:— 

Mr.  VtUiers,  *  What  information  can  you  give  us  respecting  malt  ? ' 
— *  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  in  some  difficulty  about  that,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  have  arrived  at  a  means  by  which  we  can  detect  any  mixture. 
It  is  possible  we  may  have  been  defrauded  of  malt  du^  by  the  mix- 
tuie  of  grain ;  some  traders  assert  we  have  largely,  but  I  cannot  say  of 
my  own  knowledge.' 

*  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  mixture  ? ' — '  Chiefly  barley,  I 
suppose.' 

The  Excise  was  but  little  better  informed  respecting  beer.  Of  1 ,1 39 
samples  examined  by  the  Excise  in  twelve  years,  taken,  when  about  to 
be  exported,  irom  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  gravity 
so  that  the  drawback  might  be  allowed,  that  scientific  body  succeeded 
in  discovering  adulteration  in  only  twelve  samples. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  all  that  the  scientific  department  of  the 
Excise  at  the  time  referred  to  had  been  able  to  effect  in  discovering 
adulterations  in  hops,  malt,  and  beer. 

THE  DETECTION  OP  TEE  ADT7LTEBATI0NS  OF  HALT  BEVERAGES. 

Detection  of  water. — The  presence  of  added  water  can  only  be  in- 
ferred when  the  specific  gravity,  total  solids,  including  mineral  matter, 
and  alcohol,  are  all  below  those  characteristic  of  beer  of  good  quality. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  analyst  should  be  furnished  with  certain 
authoritative  standards  to  guide  him.  What  these  standards  should  be 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  the  definition  given  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  It  may  seem  somewhat  arbitrary  to  prohibit  a 
brewer  from  making  malt  beverages  of  any  strength  he  thinks  fit ;  but, 
inasmuch  as  he  sells  these  beverages  under  certain  distinct  names,  as 
beer,  ale,  porter,  and  stout,  it  is  only  just  that  the  public  should  have 
the  means  of  knowing  what  those  names  really  signify,  and  this  know- 
ledge must  be  based  upon  the  actual  composition  of  these  beverages. 

It  is  not  insisted  that  they  should  always  be  of  one  invariable 
strength  and  composition,  but  only  that  they  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  fall  below  a  certain  very  moderate  standard.  In  no  other  way 
than  this  is  it  possible  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  malt  beverages 
with  water. 

Standards  of  comparison  are  equally  required,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  case  of  muk  and  spirits. 

Detection  of  cane  euffar, — Under  this  head  we  include  molasses  and 
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treacle,  unce  these  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  cane  sugar.  Of 
course  if  cane  sugar  be  added  to  the  wort,  it  will  no  longer  exist  as 
such  in  the  fermented  beverage ;  it  will  all  have  been  transformed  into 
srlticoee  and  alcohol,  and  hence  its  discovery  would  be  possible  only 
by  indirect  methods,  that  is  to  say  by  detecting  in  the  sediment  of  the 
beer  either  the  sugar  acarus  or  the  dotted  and  characteristic  particles 
of  the  sugaiHsane. 

When,  however,  the  cane  sugar  has  been  added,  as  it  frequently  is 
after  the  fermentation  of  the  beer,  as  when  twn  barrels  of  beer  are 
made  by  the  publicans  into  three  barrels — ^a  common  practice,  as  has 
already  been  explained  —then  its  tiscovery  is  more  practicable.  Not 
unfrequently  crystals  of  cane  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  the  careful 
evaporation  of  the  extract  of  the  beer,  especially  if  the  sugar  has  been 
added  in  the  raw  state,  and  not  as  treacle.  Or  the  cane  sugar  may  be 
estimated  after  its  conversion  into  glucose  by  boiling  in  the  usual 
manner  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Of  course  the  dextrin  proper  to 
the  beer  is  converted  at  the  same  time,  but  there  should  be  a  certain 
relation,  more  or  less  definite,  between  the  amounts  of  starch  sugar 
and  dextrin  in  genuine  beer,  a  relation  which  would  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed if  cane  sugar  had  been  added. 

.  Again,  in  this  case  there  is  an  increased  chance  of  detecting  by  the 
microscope  in  the  residue  of  the  beer  the  sugar  acarus  and  uie  frag- 
ments of  the  siigar-cane. 

Detection  ofliqtionce, — This  substance  is  usually  added  to  the  porter 
or  stout  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cane  sugar  after  fermentation.  If 
liquorice  has  been  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  any  beer,  we 
believe  that  its  presence  would  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  taste  of 
the  carefully  evaporated  extract,  and  again,  since  stick  liquorice  is 
almost  always  adulterated,  very  frequently  with  different  kmas  of  flour 
or  starch,  and  since  also  it  is  usually  much  contaminated  with  copper, 
we  are  f^mrished  in  these  particulars  with  methods  whereby  in  some 
cajsee  it  would  be  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  liauorice  in  beer. 

For  the  flour  or  starch  search  should  be  made  in  tne  deposit  in  the 
cask,  which  may  be  readily  obtained  by  means  of  a  long  glass  tube, 
while  for  the  detection  of  the  copper  a  considerable  amount  of  the  beer, 
including  some  of  the  residue  at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  should  be 
evapora^,  the  residue  incinerated  and  the  ash  tested  for  copper  in 
the  usual  manner. 

Furthermore  liquorice  contains  a  peculiar  form  of  sugar,  named 
fflycyrrhisin.  This  is  distinguished  from  other  sugars  by  being  un- 
fermentable  and  by  its  solubility  in  ether,  whereby  it  may  be  extracted 
m>m  the  residue  of  the  beer  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Detection  of  burnt  sugar, — Since  black  or  patent  malt  contains  a 
large  amount  of  burnt  sugar,  it  is  of  course  not  possible  to  state  in  any 
case  whether  that  substance  has  been  directly  added  to  the  beer,  or 
whether  it  has  been  introduced  through  the  nudt  emploved. 

According  to  R.  Schuster  ('  Dingler^s  Polyt.  Journ.^)  genuine  beer, 
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when  shaken  with  a  solution  of  tannin,  beoomes  deookrisei,  wkib 
that  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  still  retains  the  gnater  pan  of  iai 
colour. 

Detectian  of  vegetable  bitten, — Several  of  the  bitter  sabstaneee  le- 
ferred  to  under  the  head  of  the  adulteration  of  beer  contain  acdfe 
czTstallisable  substances,  which  in  some  cases  will  aerre  for  the 
tincation  of  the  bitter.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  gentian,  qi 
and  wormwood.  Oentian  contains  a  crystallisable  acid,  called 
acid,  having  the  formuhi  Oj^HioO, ;  this  is  not^  howeTer^  the  ktts 
principle  of  the  root. 

Quassia  also  contains  a  crystalliAble  substance,  to  which  the  Huet- 
ness  of  the  root  is  due,  and  which  is  teimed  quasrni.  It  is  obtiiaei 
from  the  root  by  extraction  with  alcohol,  the  crystals  being  smafi  mbi:« 
opaque  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  and  yoBseaeang  a  vm 
bitter  principle. 

The  active  principle  of  wormwood  is  fAsynthmy  C^^R^fi^, 

For  further  details  respecting  these  substances  see  'vV'att^s  Dae* 
tionary.' 

Mr.  Sorby  states  that  he  can  detect,  by  meanb  of  the  spectnjwvpf. 
caluinba  root  when  present  in  the  proportion  of  not  lees  than  2  cum 
in  the  ffallon.  He  evaporates  a  portion  of  the  suspected  beer,  ex- 
hausts the  syrup  with  alcohol,  and  evaporates  this  solution  to dijiaa> 
A  solution  of  hypochloride  of  soda  is  then  added,  and  the  epiMJiiiM 
observed.     Genuine  beer  will  give  a   spectrum  7  .  .  8  —  —  9— «f 

Sorby's  scale,  while  calumba  root  furnishes  one  at  3^  .  .  4^ &~ 

Sorbv, '  Quarterly  Journal  Microscopical  Science,'  vol.  xxxvi. 

'fhe  other  substances  named  are  chireita,  bitter  orange  pt^  aai 
eainoniHe,  but  little  is  as  ^et  known  of  the  chemistry  of  the* 
substances,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  contain  any  active  piia* 
ciples  or  not  which  would  allow  of  their  identiiication. 

Hence  in  the  present  state  of  science  it  mav  be  inferred  that  is 
would  be  impossible  to  identify  in  all  cases  the  bitter  substasoes  la- 
ployed  in  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and  as  a  substitute  for  hope.  Still. 
in  many  instances  it  would  be  nracticable  to  establish  the  &ct  tiv: 
some  bitter  substance  has  been  aaded  to  beer  other  than  &e  lapnfiB  fd 
the  hop. 

Detection  of  picric  acid, — M.  Lassaigne  finds  that  this  ^absiattrt 
is  not  precipitated  by  subacetate  of  lead,  which  throws  down  laort  of 
the  other  colouring  matters  of  beer,  as  well  as  the  bitter  pxiodple  « 
hops,  and  also  that  it  is  not  absorbed  by  common  bone  chareoil 
thoroughly  purified  bv  acids.  By  means  of  one  or  other  of  these  aaW 
stances^  he  succeeds  m  obtaining  a  tolerably  nure  solution  of  pax 
acid.  M.  Lassaigne  states  that  while  pure  beer  is  almost  eatii«lT 
decolorised  by  either  subacetate  of  lead  or  purified  bone  cfaaicoaL  kcr 
adulterated  with  the  one  twelve-thousandtn,  or  even  the  one  eighten- 
thousandth  part  of  picric  acid,  remains  of  a  yellow  citran  euk^ 
Supposing  the  beer  to  contain  a  still  more  minute  quantity  of  pksac 
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fteid,  it  must,  subsequfint  to  the  use  of  one  or  other  of  the  above 
aubetances,  be  evaporated  until  the  yellow  citron  colour  is  produced. 
It  is  possible  that  by  the  above  method  picric  acid  might  be  detected 
in  poor  and  pale  beers,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  successful  in  the  case  of  London  stout  and  porter,  which  are  not 
entirely  decolorised  by  either  subaoetate  of  lead  or  purified  charcoal. 

Should  picric  acid  be  present,  the  beer  will  retain  its  bitterness  after 
the  precipitation  of  the  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  by  means  of  sub- 
aoetate oi lead. 

But  a  still  more  delicate  test  is  the  property  which  picric  acid  pos- 
sesses of  imparting  a  yellow  colour  to  wool,  first  employed  for  its  detec- 
tion by  Ponl.  Li  feet,  if  the  wool  be  retained  in  the  beer  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  the  whole  of  the  picric  acid  will  be  precipi- 
tated upon  it 

The  beer  is  boiled  with  some  unbleached  wool  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  wool  is  then  removed  and  washed.  When  the  beer  is 
pure  the  wool  will  remain  white,  but  if  it  contain  even  one  part  of 
picric  acid  in  125,000  parts  of  beer,  the  wool  will  be  dyed  of  a  yellow 
colour. 

But  since  other  colouring  matters  of  the  beer  are  also  precipitated 
upon  the  wool,  it  has  occurred  to  H.  Brunner  to  separate  the  picric 
acid  from  the  wool  by  extracting  it  with  hot  aqueous  ammonia. 
The  solution  is  concentrated  on  the  water^bath  to  a  very  small  bulk, 
and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  are  added.  If  the 
minutest  trace  of  picric  acid  be  present,  a  red  coloration  of  isopurpurate 
of  potassium  will  be  produced.  By  this  method  one  part  of  picnc  acid 
in  600,000  parts  of  water  may  be  detected. 

Detection  of  picrotoxin. — The  active  principle  of  cocculus  indicus 
is  picrotoxin,  the  presence  of  which  in  beer  may  fortunately  be 
discovered  by  the  method  about  to  be  described,  devised  by  the  late 
Dr.  Herapath. 

Dr.  Herapath  has  directed  that  the  beer  or  porter  should  be  first 
treated  with  excess  of  acetate  of  lead,  so  as  to  throw  down  all  gum  and 
colouring  matter.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  to  be  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  excess  of  lead  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  After 
standing  for  some  time,  or  Doiling  so  as  to  get  rid  of  uncombined 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  is  to  be  filtered  again.  The  liquor  thus 
obtained  is  to  be  evaporated  at  a  moderate  temperature  until  it  be- 
comes rather  thick,  and  then  treated  with  a  little  pure  animal  charcoal. 
After  agitation  and  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  the  charcoal  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  veiy  little  water,  and  dried  on  the  water-bath« 
The  charcoal  contains  the  picrotoxin,  which  may  be  separated  by 
boiling  with  a  little  pure  alcohol,  filtering,  and  evapNorating  to  dryness 
on  slips  of  glass,  it  is  recognised  by  its  forming  plumose  tufts 
of  acicular  crystals,  or  else  oat-shaped  forms.  If  greater  time  be 
allowed  in  the  evaporation  the  picrotoxin  ciystallises  in  quadrilateral 
priflms. 
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Dr.  Lanffley,  of  Michigan,  recommends  the  acidulation  of  the  beer 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  agitation  with  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the 
picrotoxin — the  hydrochlorides  of  the  other  alkaloids  being  insoluble  in 
that  menstnium.  The  ethereal  solution  is  then  evaporated,  when  the 
crystals  of  picrotoxin  may  be  further  tested  '  by  ruobing  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  adding  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  a  strong  solution 
of  potash  or  soda.  A  bright  reddish-yellow  colour  is  given  if  picrotoxin 
be  present.' — Parkes, 

Detection  of  nux  vomica  and  ttrychmn,  opium  and  marpldn,  emd 
toibaoco  and  mcotin, — At  least  one  gallon  of  the  beer  is  evaporated 
on  the  water-bath  at  a  temperature,  which  should  never  rise  above 
80^  0.  The  syrupy  residue  is  extracted  with  repeated  quantities  of 
cold  absolute  alconol,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  evaporated  on  the 
water-bath  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  that  above  mentioned. 
The  liquid,  which  is  strongly  acid,  is  to  be  very  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
neutralised  by  means  of  soda  solution,  and  it  is  then  well  shaken  with 
pure  ether.  The  ether  takes  up  the  picrotoxin,  if  present,  and  the 
ethereal  solution  is  to  be  evaporated  and  tested  for  the  alkaloid. 

The  liquid,  after  the  removal  of  the  ether  by  heating  it,  is  now  to 
be  rendered  distinctly  alkaline  by  means  of  soda,  whereby  the  alkaloids 
are  liberated ;  it  is  again  well  and  repeatedly  shaken  with  pure  ether, 
and  after  an  hour  or  two  the  ether  is  separated  and  evaporated  at  a  veiy 
low  temperature  in  a  glass  basin  or  large  watch-glass.  The  ether  will 
dissolve  the  strychnin  and  nicotin  but  not  the  morphin,  which  re- 
mains in  the  aDcaline  liquid.  If  on  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  no 
residue  remains,  no  alkaloid  can  be  present,  but  if  an  oily  and  strongly 
smelling  liquid  is  obtained,  the  presence  of  tobacco  in  the  beer  may  1»e 
suspected.  If  a  crystalline  deposit  is  formed,  strychnin  would  probably 
have  been  used. 

The  residue,  if  any,  whether  oily  or  crystalline,  is  tested  as  fol- 
lows:— A  portion  is  slightly  heated.  A  smell  of  tobacco  would 
reveal  the  presence  of  nicotin  beyond  all  doubt. 

To  another  part  of  the  residue  a  small  fragment  of  chromate  of 
potash  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  The  slightest  trace  of 
strychnin  will  be  detected  by  the  liquid  assuming  a  deep  and  beautiful 
violet-blue  coloration. 

For  the  detection  of  morphin,  the  solution  is  acidulated  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  next  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  means  of  ammonia, 
and  then  well  shaken  with  pure  fusel  oil,  in  which,  especially  when 
slightly  warmed,  the  morphin  is  easily  soluble.  The  fusel  oil  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  watery  solution,  and  it  is  then  to  be  evaporated  on 
the  water-bath.  If  morpibln  be  present  it  will  remain  in  the  form  of 
microscopic  needles.  This  residue  may  be  further  tested,  and  the  pre- 
Bence  of  morphin  will  be  proved,  if  its  concentrated  solution  separates 
iodine  from  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  and  if  it,  when  heated  in  the  water- 
bath  for  a  quarts  of  an  hour  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  produces  a  violet  coloration. 
This  latter  reaction  is  very  distinctive  of  morphin. 
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The  following  proceBS  for  the  detection  of  strychnin  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Kodgers: — '  The  evaporated  extract  of  the  beer  is 
digested,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  in  an  evapo- 
rating basin,  then  strained  and  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water- 
batb  ;  digest  the  residue  in  spirit,  filter,  and  again  evaporate  to  dryness ; 
treat  with  distilled  water  acidulated  with  a  row  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filter ;  add  excess  of  ammonia,  and  agitato  in  a  tube  with 
chloroform.  The  strychnin  in  an  impure  condition  is  entirely  separated 
with  the  chloroform.  This  chloroform  solution  is  to  be  carefully 
separated  by  a  pipette  and  poured  into  a  small  dish,  wiped  to  dryness ; 
the  residue  evaporated,  moistened  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heated  over  a  water^bath  for  half  an  hour ;  water  is  then  added 
and  excess  of  anunonia,  the  mixture  being  agitated  once  more  with 
chloroform,  when  the  strvchnin  will  be  again  separated,  now  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  purity  K>r  testing,  which  can  be  done  after  evapo- 
rating a  few  drops  on  a  piece  of  white  porcelain.' 

Detection  of  carminativea, — ^The  carminatives  employed  in  the 
adulteration  of  beer  may  be  divided  for  the  most  part  into  two  classes. 
In  the  one  the  active  principles  are  not  dissipated  bv  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  and  hence  they  will  be  found  in  the  extract  of  the 
beer,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath.  To  this  division  belong  ginger, 
capsicum,  and  grains  of  paradise.  The  active  principles  of  these  may 
be  separated  uom  the  extract  of  beer  by  treating  it  with  alcohol, 
evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  and  exhausting  the 
residue  with  ether,  in  which  the  lupulin  is  insoluble.  The  ethereal 
solution  may  now  be  evaporated  and  tested.  The  taste  will  afibrd 
a  sufficient  distinction  between  the  named  substances,  but  if  any  doubt 
be  enterteined  as  to  the  presence  of  capsicin  this  will  be  diosinated 
by  burning  the  extract,  lumes  of  an  intensely  acrid  character  oeing 
evolved. 

In  the  other  division  the  active  principles  consist  of  volatile  oils,  as 
in  caraway  and  coriander.  In  this  case  the  only  chance  of  discovery 
is  by  the  distillation  of  a  given  quantity  of  the  1)eer,  say  600  cc.  Any 
volatile  oil  present  will  be  found  in  the  distillate,  and  its  presence 
would  be  revealed  by  ite  odour  and  taste. 

Detection  and  emmation  of  nUphate  of  iron, — Take  half  a  litre  of 
the  beer,  evaporate,  and  incinerate  the  residue.  If  iron  be  present  in 
8A  small  a  quantity  as  one  part  of  the  sulphate  to  316,000  parts  of 
beer,  equal  to  2  grains  in  9  gallons,  the  ash  will  be  of  a  reddish  colour, 
whereas  in  genuine  beer  it  is  always  white  or  greyish  white.  The  ash 
is  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloride  acid,  and  the  liquid  tested  with 
a  solution  conteining  both  ferrocyanide  and  ferricyaniae  of  potassium, 
which  will  give  a  blue  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  if  iron  be  present. 

For  the  quantitetive  estimation  of  the  iron  proceed  as  directed 
under  *  Tea.' 

Detection  and  egtimation  of  alum, — Incinerate  the  residue  of  from 
one  to  two  litres  of  beer,  and  proceed  as  described  under  '  Bread.' 

z  z 
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Estimation  of  salt. — Evaporate  250  oc.  of  the  beer  to  diynees, 
rate  and  dissolve  the  ash  in  pure  nitric  add ;  filter  and  pred^tate  ra  tbt 
filtrate  the  chlorine  by  means  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  advec  The 
chloride  of  silver  obtained  is  collected,  washed,  dried  and  weighed. 

It  is  usually  reconunended  to  estimate  the  chlorine  Tolniiietnealhr 
from  the  neutral  solution  of  the  ash,  but  this  method  of  procwdiar 
gives  very  erroneous  results,  inasmuch  as  the  phosphates  f*TTtiifffi^  ii 
the  beer  are  likewise  precipitated  by  the  stanaard  silver  eolntiuii. 

Egtimation  of  Umey  soda,  potash^  and  nUphuric  add. — In  makiDf  a 
analysis  of  beer  with  a  view  to  determine  Aether  it  cootaiBa  9mj 
excees  of  the  above  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  aoahwi 
given  below  of  the  ash  of  genuine  beer,  and  to  deduct  ftan  lk 
quantities  foimd  the  normal  amounts  present  in  the  ash. 

Again,  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  must  be  estimated.  If  this  W 
considerable  it  will  show  that  some  alkaline  earth  or  alkali  has  Wa 
added,  the  exact  nature  of  which  will  be  revealed  on  further  aaaha^ 

The  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  whole  of  the  above-onad 
substances  will  be  found  fiillv  described  in  the  article  on  ^  Tea.' 

So  far  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  estimation  of  sulphuiic  ttsi 
in  beer.  This  maj  exist  in  two  states,  either  combined  or  free.  If  a 
the  former  condition,  it  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  water  oaed  '* 
brewing,  or  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  alum  employed  in  the  ada> 
teration  of  beer.  The  water  used  by  the  Burton  biewero  cootyai 
as  has  already  been  noticed,  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  free  sulphuric  add,  see  '  Vinegar/ 

Detection  of  cream  of  tartar. — ^To  a  portion  of  beer  alcohol  is  Mai 
until  the  precipitate  formed  begins  to  be  permanent — ^that  b  to  aaj,  s 
not  entirely  dissolved  on  agitating  the  mixture.  The  beer  is  alknpoi 
to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when,  if  cream  of  tartar  be  mtsx, 
this  will  have  separated  in  a  crystalline  state.  It  may  be  calkeiad. 
incinerated;  and  from  the  alkalinity  of  the  ash  the  amount  of  ~ ' 
of  potash  may  be  calculated. 


AnaljfBes  o 

f  tie  Ask  of  Beer. 

London 
Beer. 

38-35 

Miminh 
Beer. 

Beer. 

Scotch  Ale 
(U  aunplet). 

n  ■  II I  fc 

INwter 

(t  MmpleeV 

1 

Potash     . 

86-58 

37-68 

3-2-29-8 

1 
18-9-20^ 

Soda 

7-68 

9-03 

6-59 

20-9-38-6 

33-8-88-8 

Lime 

2-45 

1-48 

•  2-98 

0-2-  2-0 

1-8-  1-6 

Magnesia. 

8-78     6-64 

4-66 

01-  5-6 

0-2-  1-4 

Salphuric  add 

1-36 

1-68 

2-66 

1-6-19-2 

2-2-  6-4  ; 

Cblorino  . 

2-76 

8-14 

2-14 

4-3-18-25 

7-4-11-4' 

Silica       . 

9-87 

9-96 

10-29 

4-^19-1 

13-S-18-6 

Phoephoricadd 

88-76 

81-69  83-10 

60-25-7 

12-6-18-8 

21-4-82H) 
24-0-42-7 
0  8-  1-5 
CW-  1-2 
2-ft-lO-l 
6-9-10-1 
6-9-19-7 
7-^2(H» 


4^-r: 

Sl-^*'- 
fr6-<^ 

e-i-H 

l-e-fri 


The  above  table  is  taken  from '  Watts's  Dictionary.*    The  fiist  ^tm 
analyses  are  by  Walz,  the  rest  by  Dickson. 
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The  Detection  of  the  AdvUerationt  of  Hope. 

The  several  Rubstancee  elsewhere  enumerated  as  haying  been  dis- 
eovered  in  hops  may  all  be  readily  discerned^  frequently  by  the  eye 
alone,  and  invariably  by  the  microscope.  The  structure  of  cardamom 
seeds,  or  grains  of  paradise,  the  article  most  frequently  eniployed,  will 
be  found  described  and  figured  under  the  head  of '  Oiirry  Powder*' 


zi2 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 
CIDER  AND  PERRY  AND   THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFroinON  OF  ADCX.TERATTON. 

Any  other  added  oonstituenta  than  those  derired  ftom  the  jniee  of  tfaeoeir 
or  pear  ;  any  added  water,  sugar,  or  spirit 

Cider,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  the  fennented  juice  of  the  appk- 

The  varieties  of  apple  are  exceedingly  nnnieroiis.  They  here  W 
ranged  in  three  classes — the  sweet,  the  bitter,  and  sour  lank  T^ 
best  of  these  is  the  bitter ;  these  yield  a  juice  richer  in  sngvr.tkdk 
made  from  it  being  brighter  and  Keeping  lon^r.  As  a  rode*  it  ntrk 
said  that  those  apples  make  the  best  cider  which  fmniah  a  jime- 
the  highest  density. 

Berard  has  given  the  following  percentage  compositioo  of  t^ 

appU; — 

Water 86-2« 

Sugar - .        .        .  6-45 

Ligneous  matter z^ 

Gum 8*17 

Malic  add 0*11 

Albumen 0-08 

Chlorophyl (HW 

Lime (HM 

10(HK> 

The  exact  composition  of  the  juice  of  the  apple  Tariee,  of  eociv. 
according  to  the  degree  of  ripeness,  the  kind  of  apple,  aeasoo,  cKimik 
and  soil. 

According  to  Schulze,  the  specific  gravity  of  appfee  and  P«a 
ranges  between  0*72  and  0*91,  and  they  contain  from  13  to  Si  pff 
cent,  of  solids,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1-4.  The  specific  gravitv  d  thr 
fruit  would  indicate  that  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  loar 
gas,  most  probably  carbonic  acid  gas. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  apples  varies  especiaDv  «i^ 
the  degree  of  npeness  of  the  fruit.    The  sugar  is  statea  in  *  tTtfa' 
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to  amount,  on  the  ayen^,  in  tlie  unripe  fruit,  to  4*9,  in  the  ripe  to 
11*0,  and  in  the  over-npe  to  7 '96  pet  cent.,  the  higher  amount  being 
equal  to  O'l  per  cent,  by  weight  of  alcohol. 

To  make  good  cider  it  is  necessary  that  the  apples  should  be  ripe,  but 
not  over-ripe ;  and  in  order  to  ensure  their  ripeness,  they  are  kept  for  a 
month  or  so  after  being  gathered.  In  Devonshire  and  some  other 
places  the  apples  are  collected  in  heaps  under  the  trees,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  they  become  sufficiently  ripe.  Ure  states, 
however,  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  separate  the  sound 
from  the  spoiled  or  decayed  apples,  for  the  latter  furnish  an  acid 
leaven,  impart  a  disagreeable  taste  to  the  juice,  and  prevent  the  cider 
from  fining  properly.  The  unripe  apples  should  also  be  separated^ 
since  they  contam  too  small  an  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

During  the  process  of  the  ripening  of  the  apple,  the  mucilage  is 
diminished;  and  a  volatile  oil  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  of  a  snarp 
and  harsh  taste,  are  formed ;  this  oil  boils  at  190°  C,  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether :  it  forms  a  crystalline 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  decomposed  by  chlorine. 

An  artificial  apple  oil  is  made  by  dissolving  valeriate  of  amyl  in 
6  or  7  parts  of  alcohol. 

In  its  unfermented  state  the  juice  consists  mainly  of  mucUa^e, 
fflucoaey  nitrogenaus  matter,  malic  add,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  acetic  acid,  these  seveiul  constituents  being  held  dissolved  in  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  of  20  different  sorts  of  apple, 
according  to  Schulze,  ranged  between  1020  and  1027;  and  in  two 
instances  it  reached  the  gravities  of  1033  and  1037. 

The  acid  in  the  juice,  according  to  the  same  authority,  ranged 
between  0*48  and  1 '13  per  cent. 

It  is  stated  in  '  Watts's  Dictionary'  that  in  Wiirtembei^  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  juice  in  warm  seasons  reaches  1080,  and  even 
approaches  1090.  The  free  acid,  estimated  as  tartaric  acid,  amounts 
to  from  0*4  to  1*2  per  cent,  and  the  sugar  from  4  to  10  per  cent. 

It  would  appear  that  the  gravities  of  1020  to  1(«7,  mentioned 
above,  are  much  too  low.'  Oouverchel  has  given  the  following  table 
of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  juice  of  different  kinds  of  apple.  The 
gravities  range  from  1060  to  1094,  the  average  being  1072 : — 

Green  reinette 1094 

EngUsh  reinette 1080 

Bed  reinette 1072 

Musk  reinette 1069 

Tonilletray^ 1064 

Orange  apple 1063 

Reinette  of  Caux 1060 

According  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the  ath  has  the  following  percentage 
composition : — 
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Potash 85-68 

Soda 26-09 

Lime     ........  4-08 

Kagnesia 8*76 

Sulphuric  acid 6-09 

Silicic  acid    .......  4*82 

Phosphoric  acid 12*34 

Phosphate  of  iron 2-66 

100-00 
MAirCTFAOTlTBE  OF  OlDJIK. 

The  apples  are  reduced  to  a  state  of  pul^,  either  hj  means  of 
stones  or  oj  revolying  cylinders  and  knives,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of 
the  sugar-beet. 

According  to  Ure,  when  the  fruit  is  half  mashed,  about  one-fifth 
of  its  weight  of  river-water  is  added.  We  should  have  considered 
that  this  addition  of  water  would  prove  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the 
quality  of  the  cider,  and  we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  practice  is  one 
generally  adopted. 

lire  also  states  that,  after  the  apples  are  crushed,  they  are  put 
into  a  large  tub  or  tun  for  12  or  24  nours.  '  This  steeping  aids  the 
separation  of  the  juice,  because  the  fermentative  motion  which  takes 
place  in  the  mass  breaks  down  the  cellular  membranes,  but  there  is 
always  a  loss  of  alcohol  carried  off  by  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged, 
while  the  skins  and  seeds  develop  a  disagreeable  taste  in  the  hquid. 
The  vatting  might  be  suppressed  if  the  apples  were  so  conuninuted  as 
to  give  out  their  juice  more  readily.' 

Muspratt  has  thus  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  vatting  of  the 
fruit  after  it  has  been  crushed : — '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  attended  with  good  results,  and  it  is  probable  that  sufficient 
importance  is  not  attached  to  it,  since  many  ciderists  carry  the  pulp 
at  once  from  the  mill  to  the  press.  Even  during  the  short'process  of 
grinding,  the  air  changes  the  colour  of  the  mass  to  a  deep  red,  though 
whether  this  is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  or  from  the  action 
of  the  constituents  of  the  fruit  upon  each  other  has  never  been  accu- 
rately ascertained.  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  each  cause  has 
an  influence  depending  on  the  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  when  the 
juice  is  at  once  expressed  from  the  apples  it  is  a  meagre  thin  liquid, 
while  that  of  the  poorest  fruit,  when  exposed  for  some  hours  to  the 
air,  becomes  quite  rod  and  runs  sweet  and  luscious,  when,  after  being 
well  ground,  the  pulp  is  submitted  to  the  press.' 

The  pulp  is  now  put  into  hair  cloths,  m)m  3^  to  4}  feet  square,  and 
when  the  sides  are  K)lded  over  the  contents  the  layer  of  pulp  is  about 
6  inches  in  thickness.  Formerly  mats  made  of  i^eeds  or  straw  were 
employed,  but  their  use  has  been  long  discontinued. 

The  mashed  fruit  is  subjected  '  stratum  super  stratum '  to  strong 
pressure,  till  what  is  called  a  cheese  or  cake  is  formed.  The  mass  is 
to  be  allowed  to  drain  for  some  time  before  applying  pressure,  which 
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ought  to  be  very  gradually  increased.  The  luice  which  exudes  with 
the  least  pressure  affords  the  best  cider,  lliat  which  flows  towards 
the  end  acquires  a  disagreeable  taste  from  the  seeds  and  skins.  The  must 
is  put  into  casks  with  large  bung-holes,  where  it  soon  exhibits  a  tumul- 
tuous fermentation.  The  cask  must  be  completely  filled  in  order  that 
all  the  light  bodies  suspended  in  the  liquid  when  floated  to  the  top  by 
the  carbonic  acid  may  flow  over  with  the  froth.  Flat  tubs  are  placed 
under  the  casks  to  catch  the  overflowings. 

The  cake  left  after  the  expression  of  the  juice  is  taken  out  of  the 
press,  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  mashed  anew,  about  half  its  weight 
of  water  being  added.  The  mass  is  again  subjected  to  pressure.  A 
much  poorer  cider  is  thus  obtained,  which,  as  it  will  not  keep,  requires 
to  be  drunk  soon  after  being  made.  The  cake  is  a^in  mashed  un 
with  water  and  squeezed,  when  a  liquor  i^  obtained  which  may  be  used 
for  moistening  fresh-ground  apples. 

Some  three  or  four  days  usually  elapse  after  the  introduction  of  the 
must  into  the  casks  before  fermentation  sets  in,  but  the  exact  time 
varies  according  to  temperature  and  other  circumstances.  After  the 
completion  of  the  fermentation  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  bright 
and  exhibits  its  characteristic  vinous  colour. 

It  is  now  racked  off  into  other  casks,  the  sediment  being  put  into 
linen  bags ;  a  further  qiuintity  is  thus  Altered  off  and  added  to  that 
first  obtained. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  finings,  as  isinglass, 
albumen,  or  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  beer  and  wine. 

The  changes  which  the  juice  undergoes  during  the  vinification  are 
pirecisely  analogous  to  those  which  wort  and  must  undergo  under 
similar  circumstances.  Alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar,  while  the  malic  acid  imparts  piquancy  to  the 
beverage,  part  of  the  aroma  and  flavour  being  due  to  the  volatile  apple 
oil,  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit. 

A  considerable  period  must  elapse,  however,  before  the  cider  really 
becomes  ripe  and  fit  for  sale.  Usually  the  casks  are  moved  into  cellars 
in  January,  and  in  March  they  are  bunged  down,  when  it  has  become 
fit  for  sak ;  but  it  will  be  gradually  improved  by  further  keeping. 
Sometimes  the  cider  is  stored  in  vats  holding  as  much  as  2,000 
^rallons  each.  The  cider  for  bottling  and  effervescing  cider  should  be 
bottled  in  September  or  October  of  the  following  year ;  some  persons, 
however,  bottle  it  in  April  or  May. 

According  to  Branae,  the  strongest  cider  nuide  contains  9*08  per 
cent,  by  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  weakest  4'79  per  cent,  but  it  \b 
etated  m  ^  Watts^s  Dictionary  *  that  the  largest  amount  of  sugar  contained 
in  the  apple  is  11*0  per  cent,  a  quantity  which  is  incapable  of  yielding 
the  high  percentage  of  alcohol  above  mentioned. 

Muspratt  says  it  is  conunon  to  mix^with  the  new  cider  about  to  be 
bottled  a  portion  of  old  and  sound  liquor  of  the  previous  year's  manu- 
facture, with  a  view  to  check  the  progress  of  the  fermentation  and  the 
consequent  bursting  of  the  bottles. 
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Acetic  acid  is  very  quickly  developed  in  cider,  rendering  it  sour 
and  hard. 

It  is  said  that  cider  or  perry  will  not  keep  if  it  be  removed  in 
cask  after  it  has  been  prepared ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  E.  Smith,  in 
order  to  fortify  it  to  bear  a  journey  in  cask  it  is  conunon  to  add  su^ar. 
'  This  80  far  injures  it  that  it  may  renew  the  acetous  fermentation, 
but  it  temporarily  masks  the  acid  flavour  and  makes  the  fluid  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate  of  those  not  accustomed  to  its  use.' 

Spirit  puncheons  preserve  cider  better  than  any  other  casks. 
Sometimes  sulphur  is  burnt  in  the  casks  before  the  introduction  of 
the  cider. 

PERKY. 

The  remarks  hitherto  made  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 
apple  and  the  manufacture  of  cider,  apply  for  the  most  part  also  to 
the  pear  and  the  preparation  of  perry. 

The  composition  of  the  pear  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
.^pple,  but  it  usually  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  su^.  It  likewise 
contains  traces  of  pectic  and  gallic  acids  and  an  essential  oil.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  larger  amount  of  sugar,  perry  is  usually  richer  in 
alcohol  than  cider.  It  is  said  to  contain,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent, 
alcohol  by  volume. 

ADT7LTERATI0N  OF  CIDER. 

Perry  and  cider  appear  to  be  biit  little  liable  to  adulteration.  Like 
the  other  alcoholic  beverages  they  are  prone  to  have  their  strength 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  loater.  In  fact,  this  addition,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  sometimes  made  to  the  api^e-juice  itself.  But  in 
whatever  stage  the  water  be  added,  it  must  be  regarded,  we  consider, 
in  the  light  of  an  adulteration. 

Another  practice  is  to  colour  cider  with  humt  sugar.  This  proceed- 
ing, as  we  have  more  than  once  insist^,  is  objectionable,  because  in 
9ome  cases  it  impairs  the  delicate  flavour  of  the  article  to  which  the 
bitter  burnt  sugar  is  added ;  and  since  the  colour  thus  produced  is 
often  unnaturally  deep,  and  therefore  ofl'ensive  to  the  eye  of  a  real 
connoisseur. 

Cider,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  pass  into  the 
acetous  fermentation.  The  excess  of  acid  is  very  frequently  removed 
by  the  use  of  an  alkali,  as  soda,  chalky  and  formerly  even  of  litharge^ 
which  is  oxide  of  lead. 

The  use  of  such  a  substance  as  oxide  of  lead  for  the  correction  of 
the  acidity  has  often  given  rise  to  injurious  and  in  some  instances  to 
fatal  results,  colic  and  even  paralysis  irequently  ensuing. 

Dr.  Muspratt,  in  his  '  Dictionary, '  has  thus  expressed  himself  in 
reference  to  the  addition  of  lead^to  cider  in  order  to  correct  any  undue 
acidity : — '  This  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  It  is  only 
very  lately  that  the  editor  had  to  examine  a  beverage^  which  had 
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caused  most  serious  inconvenience  to  a  whole  family,  including  colics, 
bilious  obstructions,  and  other  dangerous  complaints.  It  was  found  to 
be  contaminated  with  a  very  notable  quantity  of  lead.  Upwards  of 
two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  known  that  lead  had  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  animal  economy.  The  ancients  were  very  scrupulous  as 
to  the  use  of  anything  containing  that  metal ;  its  presence  in  articles 
of  daily  consumption  is  to  be  dreaded.  For  many,  by  misplaced  con- 
fidence, have  arrived  at  an  untimely  end,  or  at  least  have  been  affected 
with  that  disease  termed  the  Devonshire  or  painters*  colic,  and,  in 
numerous  instances,  paralysis  has  been  the  final  result.' 

'  The  leaden  beds  of  presses  for  squeezing  the  fruit  in  cider  countries,* 
Accum  writes,  '  have  produced  incalculable  mischief.  These  conse- 
quences never  follow  when  the  lead  is  combined  with  tin,  because  this 
metal,  being  more  eager  for  oxidation,  prevents  the  solution  of  the 
lead.* 

Sometimes  the  excess  of  aciditv  is  masked,  but  of  course  not 
removed  by  the  addition  of  sugar,  We  have  not  met  with  any  state- 
ment respecting  the  fortification  of  cider  and  perry  by  the  addition  of 
fpmtf  but  such  a  proceeding  would  appear  to  be  one  very  likely  to  be 
Ekdopted  in  some  cases. 

Resuht  of  the  Analysis  of  Samples, 


1 

Spedflc 

Aloohol 

MoUc 

Acetic 

Sugar. 

Total 

Mineral 

i 

Gravity. 

by  weight. 

Add. 

Acid. 

SolldB. 

matter. 

1 

1012-92 

4-70 

0-864 

0-086 

863 

5-76 

0-27 

2 

lOld'08 

4-88 

0-328 

0-111 

3-96 

6-14 

0-63 

3 

1012-84 

4-76 

0-329 

0-118 

3-76 

6-38 

0-22 

4 

1001-92 

601 

0-368 

0-119 

1-72 

2-67 

0-29 

5 

1011-64 

4-88 

0-310 

0-138 

3-83 

6-18 

0-24 

6 

1012-40 

4-88 

0-343 

0-111 

3-91 

5-38 

0-22 

7 

1027-68 

2-08 

0-367 

0-177 

6-82 

7-63 

0-87 

8 

1028-96 

2-32 

0-638 

0-063 

6-80 

8-94 

0-27 

9 

1007-48 

4-39 

0-224 

0-088 

2-83 

8-64 

0-23 

10 

1015-64 

8-67 

0-332 

0040 

4-38 

6-66 

0-23 

11 

999-20 

0-07 

0-302 

0-151 

109 

1-80 

0-18 

12 

998-86 

4-76 

0-310 

0-146 

1-04 

1-66 

016 

Samples  1  to  6,  inclusive,  consisted  of  draught  or  still  cider  manu- 
B^ured  by  different  makers,  and  were  obtained  from  different  public 
ad  eating  houses  in  London ;  samples  7, 8, 9  and  10  were  effervescing 
r  champagne  ciders  prepared  by  four  different  manufacturers ;  while, 
istly,  samples  11  and  12  consisted  of  Herefordshire  cider,  obtained 
rom  a  gentleman  who  bottled  it  himself  for  his  own  use.  For  the 
rhole  oiF  these  samples  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Welch  &  Mac  Gill, 
rine  merchants,  1^  Fenchurch  Street,  £.0. 
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ANALT8IB  OF  CIDBR. 

The  analysis  of  cider  and  perry  is  almost  identical  widi  Aat 
required  in  the  case  of  malt  liquors ;  it  has  already  been  described  i< 
leng^  in  the  article  on  those  beveraffes. 

The  specific  gravity  must  be  tiScen,  the  sugar,  akohol,  additT, 
total  solias  and  mineral  matter  estimated  in  aocordanoe  with  the  po- 
cesses  elsewhere  in  this  work  so  frequently  described. 

The  only  special  examinations  which  would  have  to  be  made  &» 
those  for  the  detection  of  alkalies,  alkaline  eart^  and  lead  in  the  aiL 

In  the  first  place,  the  weight  of  the  aah  would,  in  many  cmmi 
afford  tolerably  conclusive  evidence  of  the  addition  of  aome  nnsoL 
matter,  while  an  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  aah  would  dkd 
further  evidence  in  the  same  direction.  But  for  the  identificatiac  d 
the  particular  substance  added  we  must  search  for  soda,  lime,  and  }ed 
by  me  methods  which  have  been  already  given.  The  detaik  of  the 
process  for  the  estimation  of  lead  will  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  t^ 
articles  on  '  Water  *  and  '  Vinegar/ 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
WINE  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DBFUflTION  OF  ADULTEBATION. 

Any  added  substance  or  liquid  not  the  product  of  the  grape,  including  red 
colouring  matters,  but  excepting  alcohol  or  spirit,  which  must  not  be  addM  so 
as  to  raise  the  strength  of  the  wine  beyond  18  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  hy 
weight,  eaual  to  15*8  per  cent,  by  volume,  or  28*1  per  cent  of  proof  spirit 

Any  aaded  mineral  substance,  including  the  alkaline  carbonatesi  and  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  must  not  exceed  eight  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gfdlon ; 
alao  lead. 

We  propose  to  treat  the  subject  of  Wine  and  its  adulterations  princi- 
pally under  the  following  heads :  Ist,  the  manufacture  of  wine ;  2nd, 
its  composition ;  3rd,  its  analysis ;  4th,  its  adulteration ;  and  6th,  the 
detection  of  its  adultepitions. 

The  Manufactvre  of  Wine. 

The  ripe  grapes,  after  being  carefiilly  picked,  and  sometimes  freed 
from  damaged  or  unripe  berries,  are  crushed  and  pressed,  the  juice  in 
the  case  of  white  grapes  bein^  usually  freed  from  staUos  and  husks ;  it 
is  then  put  into  casks  placed  m  a  cellar  or  other  cool  situation,  where 
it  undergoes  fermentation.  In  the  case  of  black  grapes  the  husks 
and  stalks  are  not  removed,  but  are  allowed  to  ferment  together  with 
the  juice.  The  wine  is  next  drawn  off  the  residue  or  murk,  which  is 
pressed,  and  the  wine  thus  obtained  added  to  that  first  drawn  off  from 
the  barrel.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  stalks  there  is,  however, 
no  invariable  rule.  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  write : — 'Practi- 
cally, in  the  case  of  white  wines,  the  stalks  are  never  separated  from  the* 
papes ;  in  some  cases  of  light  wines  which  incline  to  be  viscous  it 
18  even  advantageous  to  leave  the  stalks  in  prolonged  contact  with  the 
murk.  But  this  is  exceptional,  inasmuch  as  the  murk  of  white  grapes 
is,  as  a  rule,  pressed  immediately,  and  not  left  in  contact  with  the  must 
for  any  lengtn  of  time.'  With  most  black  grapes  the  case  is  different, 
because  they  have  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  juice  for  a  long  time 
during  fermentation,  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  stalks  are  left  in,  a  hard 
wine  IS  produced,  which  it  will  take  years  to  soften. 

It  is  essential,  if  pure  and  natural  wines  are  required,  that  the 
grapes  should  be  tiioroughly  ripe.  In  the  Sauteme  district,  according 
to  Drs.  Thudichum  and  Dup^,  '  the  best  berries  of  every  bunch  are 
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cut  out  at  interrklfi  and  carried  to  the  press ;  and  an  entire  harvest  of 
a  vineyard  consists  of  several,  up  to  eleven,  separate  gathering  of  all 
that  has  attained  the  highest  state  of  ripeness/  In  the  finest  situations 
of  the  Rheingau  the  grapes  are  not  collected  until  the  rains  or  frosts 
of  the  autumn  necessitate  th^  vintage.  At  Coudray,  as  at  Tokay, 
the  best  wines  are  made  £rom  the  grapes  which  have  been  longest  on 
the  vine. 

Although  ripeness  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  beet  white 
wines,  in  the  case  of  the  red  wines  quality  is,  to  some  extent,  sacrificed 
to  colour,  and  unripe  fruit  is  chosen.  '  Oonsequently  the  highest 
quality  of  the  wine  is  abandoned  in  favour  of  a  conventional  dye ;  and 
the  unripe  wine  has  to  remain  years  in  barrels  and  bottles  before  it 
.acquires  those  properties  which  fit  it  for  use.' — Thudichum  and  Dupri^ 

Again,  champagne  grapes  are  not  permitted  to  attain  to  the  high- 
est maturity,  because  it  is  desired  that  such  wines  should  be  of  as  pale 
a  colour  as  possible. 

Composition  of  the  Gfrapes, 

Several  varieties  of  grapes  have  been  subjected  to  analysis,  with 
the  following  results : — 


fat, 


Glucose  .  . 
Tartaric  acid 
Albuminoid     snb- 

stance  .    . 
Pectin,  gum, 

iiC.    .     .     . 
Ash.    .    .    . 
Soluble  portion 
Water  .    .    . 
Skins,  stones,  and 

cellulooe 
Fectoae  . 
Ash.  .  . 
Insoluble  portion 


Fresonins. 

Bipc  white 

Austrian 

grapen. 


13-8 
111 

0-8 

0-5 
0-3« 


2-6 
0-11 


3  6-67 
79-80 


8-61 


99*98 


Schlleper. 
Kleinberger  grapes. 


Ripe. 


10-6 
0-92 

0-6 

0-S 
0*88 


12-9 
84*9 


1-8 

0-7 
0-08 


Very  ripe. 


a-58 


100-18 


18-6 
0-78 


4-1 


18*38 
76-3 


6-6« 


100-34 


Freaenius. 
Riesling 
grapes. 


Very  ripe. 


16*1 
0-66 


3-4 


19*06 
74*4 


«*52 


99-98 


Freaenius. 

ASR- 

maAna- 


Johannis- 
berggiapea. 


19*2 
0-74 


I 


3*0 


32*94 


hattaen 
grapes. 


17*8 

0S4 


Composition  of  the  Juice  or  Must, 

The  juice  or  must  resembles,  of  course,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
grapes  themselves. 

The  principal  organic  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  oresuffar,  albumen^  glvtenjgum  or  vegetcAle 
mucus,  tannin  and  colouring  tnatter,  the  tannin  being  derived  mainly 
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^m  the  stalks,  stones,  and  husks  of  the  grapes,  minute  quantities  of 
fait  and  wax  from  the  husks,  as  well  as  mudi  fat  from  the  stone(i.  The 
husks  of  white  grapes  gradually  hecome  brown,  as  we  see  iU  raisins, 
this  change  being  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  the  tanninlnto  an 
insoluble  substance,  named  apothema  by  Berzelius.  The  juice  of  grapes 
free  from  stalks,  stones,  and  husks,  contains  scarcely  any  tanjuufe'^ 

The  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  present  in  grape  juice 
Bxefree  tartartc  and  maHc  acidSt  tartrate  ofpotamj  tartrate  ajiainalate 
of  Ume,  sulphate  of  potashy  chloride  of  sodium^  phosphates  of  lime  and 
maffnesiOf  manganese,  iron  and  siUoic  acid.  The  malic  acid  occurs  in 
largest  proportion  in  unripe  crapes. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  wine  from  grapes,  it  is  very  important 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  fruit  sugar  present  in  the  juice  or  must, . 
This  object  is  simply  effected  by  taking  the  weight  or  specific  gravity 
of  the  must,  for  which  purpose  various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  ; 
but  the  instrument  in  general  use  has  been  termed  a  glucwneter.  This 
may  be  so  graduated  that  each  degree  shall  indicate  a  percentage  of 
sugar ;  or  it  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  by  one  degree  of  its 
scale  a  quantity  of  fruit  sugar  which  after  fermentation  would  yield  a 
volume  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  about  *•  1,600  grammes  of 
sugar  per  hectolitre  of  must.' 

TVliere  the  amount  of  sugar  present  is  determined  solely  from  the 
gravilrv,  a  deduction  or  allowance  has  to  be  made  of  from  one-tenth  to 
one-firteenth  of  the  total  solids  indicated,  on  accoimt  of  the  presence 
of  other  constituents  of  the  juice. 

'  In  the  north  and  centre  of  France  must  will  seldom  show  more 
than  15^;  but  in  the  hottest  regions  of  the  south,  in  parts  of  Spain, 
Italy,  Cyprus,  Afadeira,  must  is  produced  which  shows  up  to  24°  of 
the  French  glucometer.' —  Thudimum  and  DuprS,  This  higher  amount 
is  not  all  converted  into  alcohol,  because  fermentation  ceases  in  a 
liquor  containing  more  than  16  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  volume,  equal 
to  2S  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Sometimes,  when  the  must  is  very  sweet,  and  it  is  not  desired  to 
produce  sweet  wines,  it  is  diluted  with  water.  In  other  cases,  when 
the  must  is  very  poor,  sugar  is  added ;  practices  which  are  both  to  be 
condenmed,  since  the  resiuting  wine  must  of  necessity  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,and  deficient  in  the  special  wine-constituentB  and  characteristics, 
in  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  the  various 
ethers,  acids,  and  compounds  which  impart  flavour  and  bouquet  to  wine. 

In  the  mashing  of  the  grapes,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crush  the 
stalks  and  the  pips;  in  some  cases  the  mashing  is  effected  by  the 
treading  of  the  leet  of  men,  but  now  usually,  and  happily,  by  machines 
or  mills. 

In  the  preparation  of  white  wines  the  must  is  separated  as  much  as 
possible  before  the  murk  is  pressed ;  in  the  case  of  red  wines,  the  juice, 
which  flows  off  the  platform  or  press,  together  with  all  the  husKs  on 
the  press  and  the  stalks,  if  they  have  not  been  removed,  are  put  mto 
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the  fennentiiig  vats.  When  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  wine  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  murk  is  put  into  the  press,  and  Ihe  wine  flowing 
from  it  added  to  that  which  is  first  drawn  off. 

When  the  wine  has  completed  its  fermentation,  which  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  do,  and  has  become  clear,  it  is  'racked '  off  from  the  yeast 
and  other  impurities,  and  the  comparatively  dear  wine  is  put  into  a 
clean  cask. 

But,  as  it  is  not  yet  auite  dear  and  bright,  it  is  next  '  fined,'  an 
operation  which  is  usually  effected  by  means  of  isinglass.  After  re- 
maining at  rest  for  about  six  weeks,  the  wine  is  found  dear  and  bright, 
and,  bemff  again  racked,  it  generally  remains  so,  and  is  then  ready  for 
sale  in  bmk  or  for  bottlmg. 

THE  COlCPOSmON  OF  WINS. 

The  principal  changes  which  the  must  undeigoes  by  fennentation 
and  its  consequent  conversion  into  wine  are  the  transformation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  sugar  into  ethylic  alcohol,  the  formation  of  various 
acids,  including  especially  acetic  acid,  and  ethers,  and  the  elimination 
of  some  of  the  salme  matters  of  the  ash,  particularly  the  tartrates  and 
malates. 

The  Sugar  of  Wine. 

Two  descriptions  or  modifications  of  sugar  occiur  in  wine — ^namdy, 
grape  and  frwt  sugar.  They  both  have  the  same  atomic  constitution, 
—namely,  OeH„0,. 

Dextrose  or  Grape  eugar  crystallises  in  granular  masse^,  which  con- 
tain one  atom  of  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose,  however,  at 
60^  0. ;  it  is  slightiy  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  ether. 
One  atom  of  grape  sugar  boiled  with  the  well-known  copper  solution 
reduces  10  atoms  of  oxide  of  copper. 

Fifteen  grammes  of  grape  sugar,  dissolved  so  as  to  form  100  cc.  of 
solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  apparatus  16*8 
degrees  to  the  right. 

Lavuloee  or  I'ruit  ntgar  is  uncrystaUisable,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
slightiy  so  in  ether.  It  may  be  thus  separated  from  grape  sugar:  the 
concentrated  solution  of  the  two  sugars  is  treated  with  a  sught  excess  of 
hydrate  of  lime;  the  mass  formed  is  subjected  to  pressure,  when  the  liquid 
compound  of  lime  and  grape  sugar  is  pressed  out,  and  the  more  solid 
lime  and  fruit  sugar  remain.  The  lime  is  then  got  rid  of  by  means  of 
oxalic  acid.  It  acts  in  the  same  vniy  with  the  copper  solution  as  grape 
sugar,  but  it  differs  optically  in  turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
left ;  15  grammes,  dissolved  so  as  to  form  100  cc.  of  solution,  turn  the 

J)lane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  apparatus  SI'S  degrees  to  the 
eft  at  a  temperature  of  16^  0. 

Qme  nu/ar  (OiJE^On). — Now,  when  cane  sugar  is  boiled  with 
acids  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  ferments,  it  is  converted  into  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two  kinds  or  varieties  of  sugar  previously  described,  the 
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mixture  'being  in  t^is  case  distinguished  by  the  tenn  invert  sugar 

(OeH,,Oe). 

Solutions  of  cane  sugar  turn  the  plane  of  polarised  light  to  the  right, 
15  grammes  of  cane  sugar,  diasolvea  in  water  so  as  to  Umn.  100  cc.  of 
solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  2(f  to  the  right,  the  tube  being 
20  centimetres  long,  and  the  change  from  red  to  blue  being  the  measure 

of  rotation. 

Invert  sugar. — 1 5  grammes  of  this  sugar,  dissolved  so  as  to  give 
100  cc.  of  solution,  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation  in  Mitscherlich's  appa- 
ratus, at  a  temperature  of  15**  0.,  7"8  degrees  to  the  left. 

Glycerin, 

This  substance  should  be  found  in  all  wine,  since  it  is  always 
foimed  during  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  whether  cane  or  grape ;  100 
parts  of  cane  sugar,  or  105-26  of  grape  sugar,  yield  3-64  parts  of 
glycerin ;  this  should,  therefore,  be  always  present  in  wine,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one-fourteenth  part  of  the  alcohol. 

Glycerin  has  the  following  atomic  composition : — OjH^Oj  «  OjH., 
H5O5.  Its  chief  source  is  fat,  whether  ammal  or  vegetable,  of  which 
it  18  a  constituent,  being  obtained  from  it  by  saponification  or  by  super- 
heated steam ;  the  &t  takes  up  three  atoms  of  water,  a  fatty  acid  and 
glycerin  being  formed.  By  me  action  of  yeast  and  water  it  is  con- 
verted into  propionic  acid. 

Alcohol, 

Giape-eugar,  fruit  sugar,  and  cane  suffar,  under  the  influence  of 
fennentation,  become  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  as  shown 
in  the  following  formula : — 

Grape  sugar.  Alcohol.  Carbonic  anhydride. 

C,H«0,    =    20,H.O  +  2C0,. 

kion  to  these,  some  other  compounds  are  formed  in  small 
quantities,  as  glycerin  and  succinic  acid. 

Alcohol  at  15°  0.  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*7938,  and  it  boils  at 

78-4*'  0. 

The  allied  or  homologous  alcohol  radicles  are  methyl  (OH,),  propyl 
(O.H7),  butyl  (O^Hg),  amyl  (OJIh),  caproyl  (OeH,,^),  and  these 
ramcles  form  corresponding  alcohols. 

Again,  from  these  alcohols,  some  of  the  hydrogen  being  removed  by 
combination  with  oxygen,  aldehyde  and  water  may  be  formed  thus  : — 

Ethylic  alcohol.  Etbylic  aldehyde.  Water. 

C,H.O  +  0  -  Cfifi  +  H,0. 

Lastly,  oxidising  agents  acting  on  aldehyde,  the  place  of  the  ab" 
Btracted  hydrogen  is  supplied  by  oxygen,  the  result  being  the  oxidised 
acetic  acid,  thus : — 

SthyUc  aldehyde.  Aoetic  add. 

CJH„HO  +  0  =  C,H,0,HO. 
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'Each  primary  alcohol  has  therefore  a  conoBponding  aM^liTdp 
and  an  acid.  Only  one  primary  ethylic  and  propylic  alcohol  exktiis: 
there  is,  of  course,  only  one  corresponding  aldehyde  and  aad«  IV 
higher  alcohols,  howeyer,  may  giye  rise  to  an  aldehyde  and  aa  aoi 
for  each  of  the  isomeric  primary  alcohols  poesihle.  The  oooipoiiadf 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  summary  are  either  found  in  wine  as  a  nk, 
or  may  be  found  under  certain  circumstances  free  or  in  oomhuisika. 
The  radicle  methyl  occurs  in  trimethylamine,  a  strong  haae  of  ik 
ammonia  type  present  in  many  wines,  ^e  alcohol  comespoiidliHr  tc 
this  radicle,  termed  methylic  alcohol  or  wood  spirit,  is  not  fonad  ■ 
wine  or  any  other  fermented  liquid.  Of  the  remaining  alcokok  v» 
haye  in  wine  besides  the  ethylic,  which  greatly  predominatt^,  pmp^Be. 
butylic,  amylic  and  caproic.  All  the  alcohols  of  this  class  in  vim. 
and  in  all  other  fermented  liquids,  are  primary  ones,  and  gmenLr. 
though  not  always,  normal.  Of  the  seyeral  aldehydes,  the  ediylir  aatt 
the  propylic  are  now  and  then  found  in  wines.  C>f  the  acids  we  iai 
formic,  related  to  methylic  alcohol  as  acetic  acid,  a  nonnal  ingndis: 
of  wine,  is  to  ethylic  alcohol.  Of  propylic  alcohol  we  may  not  cdr 
haye  the  aldehyde,  but  also  the  acid,  propionic  acid.  And  of  eack  c: 
the  higher  members  of  the  alcohol  series  we  may  have  not  only  em 
but  seyeral  primary  forms,  and  of  these  forms  the  respectiye  aldeh^tdv 
and  corresponding  acids.  Lastly,  we  may  haye  the  compound  ribfa 
of  all  those  alcohols  and  acids  formed  with  the  acid  oorreBpondiBfr  ti> 
their  series,  as  well  as  compound  ethers  of  all  those  alcohols  with  t^ 
other  acids  of  the  wine.' — Thudichum  and  Dupri. 

The  presence  of  acet-aldehyde  in  a  wine  may  be  recoirnised  by  it> 
yery  peculiar  smell  and  flayour.  If  the  wine  ^  neutralised  asd'diH 
tilled,  the  aldehyde  will  readily  pass  oyer,  and  may  be  distin^ni^M 
by  its  smell,  by  its  reducing  action  on  salts  of  silyer,*  and  its  ready  tat- 
yersion  into  acetic  acid. 

Th^  Acids  of  TFine, 

Of  these  some  exist  in  the  grape  itself,  while  others  remdt  from  th» 
fermentation ;  the  former  consist  of  tartaric,  malic,  and  tannic  adift, 
the  latter  of  acetic,  formic,  succinic,  and  carbonic  adds ;  besides  whaA 
wines  usually  contain  minute  quantities  of  some  of  the  &ttT  acidi.  » 
OBnanthic,  propionic,  and  butyric  acids. 

Of  tartaric  acid  two  yaiieties  are  met  with  in  wine—oidiazv 
tartaric  acid,  termed,  from  its  action  on  polarised  light,  deztro-lananc: 
and  leyo-tartaric  acid,  which  turns  the  plane  to  the  left,  .fioivwr 
acid  also  occurs  in  wine ;  this  differs  but  little  from  tartaric  acid,  sod 
is  sometimes  called  para-tartaric  acid. 

These  acids  are  all  bibasic  acids,  forming  both  acid  and  oentxal  svit 

Tartaric  acid  may  be  prepared  artificially,  as  by  the  action  of  dilate 
nitric  acid  on  sugar  of  milk  and  gum. 

The  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol  combine  slowly  in  wine  to  f&na  tv- 
taric  ether. 
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Leyo-tartaric  acid  does  not  exist  in  wine  in  the  free  state,  but  in 
combination  with  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  forming  toother  racemic  acid, 
which,  in  the  crystaUised  state,  has  the  composition  O^H^O^  +  ILO. 
If  strong  solutions  of  the  dextro-  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids  are  mixed, 
racemic  acid  is  formed 

Dextro-tartaric  or  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  O^Wfi^  may  be  thus  pre- 
pared and  extracted  from  crude  cream  of  tartar,  llie  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  chalk,  when  a  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  calcium 
IS  produced,  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium  remaining  in  solution.  This 
is  then  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium,  when  a  second  quantity  of 
tartrate  of  calcium  is  formed  and  precipitated.  The  tartrate  of  calcium 
is  then  decomposed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  insoluble  sul- 
phate of  lime  IS  removed,  and  the  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  evapo- 
rated until  it  crystallises. 

The  crystals  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  are  unsymme* 
trical  by  reason  of  their  hemihedral  faces,  and  they  do  not  contain  any 
water  of  crystallisation.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  requiring 
little  more  than  half  their  weight  of  cold,  and  still  less  of  boiling  water ; 
they  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether ;  the  solution 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right. 

Malic  acid  (O^H^O.)  occurs  in  considerable  amoimt  in  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  and,  accoroing  to  some,  in  wine  also. 

Like  tartaric  acid,  it  is  bibasic,  and  forms  acid  and  neutral  salts 
and  ethers. 

Malic  acid  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  masses  of  radiating  needle- 
like crystals ;  they  are  very  deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
but  very  slightly  so  in  ether.  Its  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarised 
light  to  the  left 

The  neutral  and  acid  potash  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  ana  ether ;  and  hence  a  means  is  afforded  of  the 
separation  of  this  acid  from  tartaric  acid.  The  lime  salt  is  also  soluble 
in  water,  but  is  thrown  down  by  prolonged  boiling ;  alcohol  likewise 
precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

Before  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  grapes  malates  predominate ; 
afterwards,  as  the  grapes  ripen,  the  tartrates ;  the  unripe  grapes  are,  of 
course,  much  more  acid  than  the  ripe ;  this  diminution  of  acid  is  in 
part  apparent  only,  since  the  taste  of  the  acid  is  covered  and  concealed 
Dy  the  sugar;  and  since,  also,  the  grapes  increase  greatly  in  weight 
during  growth.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  that  part  of  the  acid  is, 
as  formed,  gradually  converted  into  frrdt  sugar ;  but  this  has  not  been 
established,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  action  of  the  acid  In  the 
production  of  sugar  is  analogous  to  that  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on 
starch  or  dextrin. 

Succinic  acid  (O^ELfi^,  also  bibasic,  is  always  present  in  wine  in 
minute  quantity,  being  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  grape  sugar 
and  the  decomposition  oi  malic  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  m  quantity 
from  amber  by  distillation,  or  from  the  fermentation  of  a  mixture 
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of  one  part  of  nmlate  of  lime^  three  of  water,  and  one-twelfth  of 
cheeee. 

According  to  Thudichum  and  Diiprd,  one  litre  of  wine  contains 
from  1  to  1'6  gramme  of  succinic  acid. 

Malic,  tartaric,  and  succinic  acids  are  convertible  into  each  other ; 
thus,  tartaric  acid  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  reduced  first  to 
malic  and  then  to  succinic  acid,  while  succinic  acid  by  oxidation  may 
be  converted  into  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

Soocinic  add.  Kallo  acid.  Taitarte  acid. 

C4He04  C4He05  C4He06 

Furthermore,  tartaric  acid  may  be  transformed  into  grape  sugar, 
which  may,  in  its  turn,  under  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  be  made 
to  yield  tartaric  acid. 

Acetic  add  (OjILOj)  is  formed  in  wine  principally  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  alcohol.  The  stages  of  the  process  are — first,  the  abstraction 
of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the  alcohol,  water  and  aldehyde  being 
formed ;  and  second,  the  conversion  of  the  aldehyde  by  the  abaorption 
of  one  atom  of  oxygen  into  acetic  acid,  thus : 

Aloobol.  Aldehyde. 

CgHeO  +  O     =      CaH40+ll80 

Alddiyde.  Acetic  acid. 

CaH40  +  0      =  C2H4O9 

Now,  for  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  four  things  are 
necessaiy — that  the  solution  of  alcohol  be  weak  j  that  an  albuminous 
matter  to  act  as  a  ferment  be  present ;  that  the  liquid  have  an  acid  re- 
action ;  and  that  it  be  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  acetous  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  vinegar  fungus 
begins  to  develop,  by  the  action  of  which  the  alcohol  is  rapidly  con- 
verted into  acetic  acid. 

But  if  oxygen  be  largely  supplied,  as  when  alcohol  in  weak  solution 
is  poured  over  wood  shavings  or  birch  twigs,  it  may  be  converted  into 
acetic  acid  without  the  intervention  of  either  albuminous  matter  or 
vinegar  fungus  or  plant,  as  it  is  termed. 

*'  In  all  moderately  warm  countries  it  requires  but  slight  attention 
to  prevent  an  excessive  production  of  acetic  acid,  and  in  the  wines 
produced  there  the  quantity  usually  ranges  from  between  0'5  to  1*5  per 
1,000  parts  of  wine.  In  warm  countries  and  seasons,  however,  ana  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  skins  are  allowed  to  ferment  with  the  must, 
great  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  formation  of  vinegar )  and  fre- 
quently the  fermentation  of  the  must  has  to  be  stopped  by  the  addition 
of  alcohoL  It  has  been  stated  that  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  or 
vinegar  to  wine  considerably  favours  the  growth  of  the  mycoderma ; 
and  as  a  parallel  to  this  it  is  found  that  the  rapidity  with  which  wine 
is  converted  into  vinegar  increases  to  a  certam  extent  with  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  acetic  acid.' — Thudichum  and  Dupri, 
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The  highest  amount  of  acetic  acid  found  by  Thudichum  in  thirty 
samples  of  Khine  and  other  German  wines  amounted  to  1-78  per  1,000 
and  the  lowest  to  0'd6,  but  in  seven  samples  of  Greek  wines  the  acid 
varied  between  1*53  and  369  per  1,000  parts.  In  good  sound  wines 
the  free  acid  ranges  from  0*3  to  0'7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  total  acidity 
not  more  than  about  0*16  per  cent,  should  be  due  to  volatile  acid. 
Acetic  acid  is  monobasic,  and  forms  but  one  class  of  salts  and  of 
ethers. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  added  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
acid  of  wine  consists  of  acetic  acid,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
may  be  estimated  as  such,  and  the  fixed  acids  as  tartaric  acid. 

The  Fatty  Acids. 

These  consist  of  the  following:  acetic,  fomiicy  propionic ^butyt'tCf 
Tfrlerumicy  caproic,  oenemtht/Hcj  cajfrtflic,  pelarffonic  and  melissic  acids. 
These  acids  run  parallel  to  the  ethylic  series  of  alcohols,  from  which 
they  may  be  derived,  each  acid  difllering  irom  its  corresponding  alcohol 
in  contaming  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  more. 

The  chief  acid  of  this  class  besides  acetic  acid  which  has  with  cer- 
tainty been  detected  in  wine  itself  is  formic  acid,  but  the  others  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  the  fusel  oil  obtained  from  wine. 

(Erumthic  Acid. 

This  acid  Oi^H^^Oj^  has  been  discovered  by  Liebig  in  the  ether  to 
which  the  characteristic  odour  of  wine  is  due.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^ 
give  the  following  process  for  obtaining  it.  CEnanthic  ether  is  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  whereby  alcohol  is  driven  off  and 
cenanthate  of  potassium  remains ;  when  all  the  alcohol  has  been  driven 
off,  the  solution  is  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  oil  is  libe- 
rated, and  after  being  thoroughly  washed  may  be  dried  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol. 

Tannic  Acid. 

The  juice  of  the  pulp  of  grapes  is  free  from  tannin,  but  if  in  it  the 
stalks  or  stones  be  allowed  to  ferment,  the  resultant  wine  will  be  found 
to  contain  more  or  less  tannin ;  but  it  is  in  the  red  wines,  and  especially 
in  the  new  red  wines,  that  the  most  tannin  is  met  with. 

The  tannin  of  wine  is  characterised  by  its  affinity  for  albumen  and 
gelatin,  forming  with  it  insoluble  substances.  Again,  persalts  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  potash  give  rise  to  a  bluish-black  coloration  or  precipi- 
tate. Sometimes  part  of  the  tannin  met  with  in  wine  is  derived  from 
the  oak  casks  in  which  it  is  kept. 

Kxposed  freely  to  the  air,  tannin  yields  by  decomposition  glucose 
and  fzrallic  acid ;  but  as  wine  cannot  m  freely  exposed  to  the  oxypren  of 
the  air,  the  latter  acid  is  but  rarely  if  ever  foimd  in  wine.  It  also 
furnishes  by  oxidation  a  brown  himius-like  insoluble  substance,  termed 
by  Berzelius,  apothema.    This  substance  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  wine 
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enough  lemainfl  to  colour  it  yellow,  and  in  old  port  wine  this  colour 
alone  remainfi,  the  red  colouring  niatter  having  become  precipitated 
with  the  tannin  and  albumen,  all  combining  together  with  tartrates  of 
potash  and  lime  to  form  the  crust  of  old  port  and  other  strong-bodied 
red  wines.  In  new  wines  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  wine  is  left  nearly  colourless.  It  is  only  in  the  aged 
wines  that  the  tawny  or  yellow  colour  is  seen.  This  yellow  colouring 
matter  is  the  oxidised  tannin  of  wine. 

Tannin,  by  reason  of  its  affinity  for  albumen,  prevents' that  substance 
in  wine  from  undergoing  further  change,  and  thus  assists  greatly  in 
the  preservation  of  the  wine. 

The  Ethers  of  Wme. 

These  are  divisible  into  the  volatile  and  the  fixed..  The  principal 
volatile  ether  of  wine  is  the  aceto-ethylic  ether  or  acetate  of  ethyl 
(O4H3O2),  which  is  formed  when  ethylic  alcohol  and  acetic  acid 
are  brought  together;  the  weaker  the  solution  of  alcohol  and  acid 
the  smaller  will  be  the  quantity  of  the  ether  formed.  As  this  ether  is 
produced  in  wine  but  slowly,  its  amount  in  a  wine  of  good  quality  is 
to  some  extent  a  measure  of  age. 

Other  volatile  ethers  found  in  minute  quantities  in  wine,  and  espe* 
cially  in  old  wine,  are  aceto-propylic,  butyric,  amylic,  and  capiylic 
ethers.  These  are  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acetic  acid  with  the 
several  alcohol  radicles. 

Then,  again,  the  fatty  acids  form  with  the  several  alcohols,  ethers, 
as  butyro-ethylic  ether,  caprylo-ethylic,  capro-ethylic,  and  pelargo- 
ethylic  ethers.  In  wine  these  acids  probably  usually  combine  with  the 
more  abundant  ethylic  alcohol.  These  ethers  possess  highly  character- 
istic aromas,  mostly  of  fruits ;  butyric  and  capiylic  etiiers  have  the 
smell  of  pineapples,  caproic  ether  o^  melons,  and  to  pelai^^nic  acid  is 
due  probably,  according  to  Thudichum,  a  portion  of  the  characteristic 
wine  flavour. 

CEnanthic  Ether. 

Forty  thousand  parts  of  wine  are  said  to  yield  one  part  of  this  oily 
ether,  which  passes  over  only  towards  the  completion  of  the  distillation. 

PoAsessing  a  very  strong  vinous  smell,  it  is  to  its  presence  that  the 
characteristic  smell  of  wine  is  mainly  due. 

Tartaric  Ether, 

Tartro-ethylic  ether  (C,H,^Oq)  is  also  met  with  in  wine. 

'  By  the  influence  upon  each  other  of  the  alcohols  and  acids  shown 
to  be  present  in  wine  a  considerable  number  of  compound  ethers  may 
be  produced.  For,  supposing  five  acids  and  five  alcohols  to  be  present, 
they  might  produce  twenty-five  compound  ethers,  some  or  all  of  which 
might  be  present,  and  contribute  their  share  to  the  fiavour,  such  flavour 
altering  as  one  or  the  other  ether  predominates.  All  these  ethers  occur 
in  wine  in  extremely  minute  quantity  only,  and  almost  entirely  evade 
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ordiDajy  analysis.  However,  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy  enormous 
quantities  of  wine  are  distilled,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  so-called 
lusel  oil  obtained,  in  which  a  number  of  the  above-named  volatile 
acids  and  ethers,  as  well  as  several  alcohols,  have  been  detected.  In 
order  to  completely  studv  the  subject,  it  would  be  necessary  not  only 
to  collect  those  fusel  oils,  which  generally  constitute  the  parts  dis- 
tilling over  last,  but  to  submit  the  brandy  itself  to  oft-repeated  frac- 
tional distillation,  so  as  to  obtain  the  more  volatile  ethers  as  well.' — 
Tkudichum  and  DuprS, 

According  to  Berthelot,  the  amount  of  the  ethers  found  in  wine 
increases  with  the  quantities  of  alcohol  and  acid,  and  stands  in  a  nearly 
constant  ratio  therewith.  On  these  data  he  has  constructed  a  formula 
for  the  calculation  of  the  ethers  independent  of  their  direct  determi- 
nation. This  formula  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere  in  this  article,  the 
results  afforded  by  its  use  being  found  to  correspond  pretty  closely 
with  those  obtained  by  actual  analysis. 

The  ethers  of  wine  being  of  two  kinds,  fixed  and  volatile,  though 
principally  the  latter,  and  the  fixed  acids  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position existing  ready-formed  in  the  must  and  even  grapes,  it  foUows 
that  the  fixed  ethers  are  the  first  produced,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
comparatively  young  wine,  whereas  the  volatile  ethers,  mainly  acetic 
ether,  are  generated  only  gradually ;  so  that  the  amount  of  volatile  ethers, 
BLS  a  rule,  afibrds  a  valuable  indication  of  the  age  and  maturity  of  a  wine. 

Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  state  that  Hhe  amount  should 
gradually  aufifment  with  age,  until  in  from  four  to  six  years  the  max- 
imum would  be  reached.  If,  then,  a  fresh  amount  of  alcohol  be  added, 
ind  the  wine  fortified,  etherification  will  begin  afiresh,  and  again  reach 
i  maximum  after  a  number  of  years.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wine  pre- 
Mured  artificially  with  addition  of  ethers,  will  probably  at  once  have  a 
oaximum  of  ethers,  or  will  even  exceed  this,  and  will  then,  instead  of 
Qcreasing  in  richness,  remain  stationary,  or  show  a  diminution  of  the 
ther  with  increasing  age.' 

The  Bouquet  of  Wme. 

The  smell  or  bouquet  of  wine  is  of  two  kinds — general  and  special. 
liat  common  to  all  good  wines  arises  from  certain  volatile  ethers 
rhich  have  already  been  particularised,  and  the  principal  of  which  is 
3iianthic  ether. 

Of  the  special  constituents,  some  exist  in  certain  kinds  of  grapes, 
8  .Muscatel  and  Isabella  grapes ;  while  otlKdrs  are  generated  '  partly 
ut  of  substances  alreadv  present  in  the  grapes,  and  partly  from  mat- 
318  formed  during  or  aner  fermentation.'  '  The  first  class  are  found 
1  -what  are  termed  aromatic  wines ;  the  second  in  bouqueted  wines. 
^he  substances  characterising  aromatic  wines  ard  found  apparently  in 
reater  quantity  with  the  increasing  ripeness  of  the  grape,  and  belong 
robably  to  the  category  of  essential  oils.  On  the  other  hand,  th« 
ibstances  yielding  the  bouquet  are  sometimes  contained  in  greater 
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quantity  in  the  unripe  than  in  the  ripe  grape.  Their  chemical  nature 
is  but  little  understood.  Partly  ^  no  doubt,  they  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
compound  ethers,  formed  by  the  middle  members  of  the  fatty  add 
series.  These  acids  originate  in  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  substances 
as  well  as  in  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series 
or  their  fats.  The  more  important  constituents  of  true  bouquet,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  of  a  different  nature.  The  fruit-blossoms,  or  other 
parts  of  certain  plants,  when  submitted  to  fermentation,  produce  a 
small  quantity  ot  essential  oil,  termed  ferment  oil,  which  possesses  a 
characteristic  smell,  not  imfrequently  resembling  the  bouquet  of  certain 
kinds  of  wine.  Thus,  the  flowers  of  the  elder,  when  allowed  to  ferment 
with  the  must,  impart  to  it  the  aroma  of  Muscatel  grapes ;  whilst  the 
.  flowers  of  the  vine  itself  under  these  circumstances  produce  the  Rhine 
wine  bouquet.' — Tkudichum  and  Dupri, 

The  Colouring  Matters  of  Wme, 

White  wines. — Some  of  the  white  wines  contain  but  little  colour- 
ing matter,  as  Ohampagne ;  others,  as  most  sherries,  more.  The  colour 
of  white  wines  depends  much  upon  the  grapes  from  which  they  are 
made,  especially  their  condition  as  to  ripeness;  and  this  colour  usually 
increases  with  age,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  some  of  the  extractive 
matters  of  the  wine,  and  in  particular  the  tannin.  .  Not  imfrequently 
the  colour  of  white  wines  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  dark  syrup, 
obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  juice  of  very  ripe  and  dark  coloured 
grapes ;  in  other  cases  by  the  use  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar — an  objec- 
tionable practice,  and  one  very  injurious  to  the  flavour  of  the  wine. 

Red  wines, — The  various  tints  and  depths  of  colour  of  red  wines 
are  due  sometimes  to  the  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  pulp  of 
some  descriptions  of  grapes,  but  chiefly  to  that  present  in  the  Gudns  of 
the  fruit. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  pulp  of  certain  grapes  has  hitherto 
been  but  little  studied ;  it  is,  however,  distinguished  oy  its  solubility, 
and  is  said  in  this  respect  to  agree  with  that  of  elder-berries  and  black 
currants.  In  France  and  Spain  a  vine  is  much  cultivated,  called  the 
'  Teinturier,'  and  the  grapes  of  which  produce  a  wine  of  a  deep  colour, 
much  employed  for  increasing  the  colour  of  other  wines. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  skins  of  red  grapes  is,  in  its  natural 
state,  insoluble ;  and  hence  the  two  kinds  of  colouring  matter  might 
be  separated  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  but  unfortunately  not  in  the 
wine  itself,  and  which,  net  unfrequently,  contains  both  descriptions  of 
colouring  matter.  Port  wine  very  generally  contains  some  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  the  *  Teinturier.' 

The  colouring  matter  or  powder  obtained  from  a  red  wine  by 
Mulder's  process,  descril^ed  hereafter,  has  the  following  properties  and 
reactions ;  it  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  and  is  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  sulphide  of  carbon,  olive  and  turpentine  oils; 
with  alcohol  containing  a  trace  of  acetic  acid  it  yields  a  beautiful  Uue 
liquid ;  vrith  more  acid  it  becomes  red ;  with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid 
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it  also  tuTBB  red,  although  it  is  only  soluble  in  small  quantities^  and 
after  being  dried  it  requires  some  hours  to  dissolve. 

If  the  acid  be  just  neutralised  with  ammonia  the  solution  becomes 
blue ;  the  same  change  occurs  on  the  cautious  addition  of  potash,  soda,  or 
lime ;  but  even  then  a  fresh  addition  of  acid  will  restore  the  red  colour. 

With  basic  and  neutral  acetate  of  lead  the  colouring  matter  forms 
a  blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  oxide  of  lead  and  colouring  matter, 
which  therefore,  in  this  case,  replaces  an  acid. 

If  more  anunonia  be  added  to  the  red  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  in  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  than  is  necessary  to  neutralise  the 
acid,  the  colour  which  was  before  blue  becomes  green ;  if  the  ammonia 
be  allowed  to  act  for  a  little  time,  or  more  be  added,  it  becomes  brown, 
and  the  red  colour  cannot  now  be  restored  by  means  of  an  acid.  The 
other  alkalies  possess  the  same  property  of  decomposing  the  blue 
colouring  matter. 

Although  this  colouring  matter  is  thus  easily  destroyed  by  alkalies, 
it  is  comparatively  unaifected  by  acids,  even  by  strong  stilphuric  acid. 
Chlorine  causes,  like  the  alkalies,  the  colouring  matter  to  become 
brown,  while  excess  of  chlorine  causes  the  brown  substance  to  become 
bright  yellow. 

When  to  its  solution  in  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  nitrate  of  silver 
is  added,  the  solution  becomes  deeper  red  *,  with  mercuric  chloride, 
paler ;  by  nitrate  of  mercury  it  is  unaltered ;  chloride  of  tin  makes  it 
darker  red,  and  slightiy  violet ;  nitrate  of  lead,  brighter  red ;  the  pre- 
cipitates of  certain  acid  salts  are  colourless ;  acetate  of  alumina  gives 
it  a  violet  hue,  very  much  like  the  colour  of  wine. 

These  several  reactions  explain  the  changes  of  colour  which  wine 
undergoes,  according  as  it  is  but  little  or  strongly  acid.  Unfortunately, 
there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  peculiarities  in  these  reactions  whereby 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  grape  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
other  red  vegetable  colouring  matters,  as  those  of  logwood,  cherries,  or 
the  elderbeny. 

Mulder*8  experiments  were  made  upon  colouring  matter  obtained 
from  a  French  red  wine,  but  he  states  that  the  colouring  matter  of 
Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  and  port  exhibits  precisely  the  same  properties. 
In  port  wine  and  in  other  wines  which  have  been  cellared,and  which  were 
originally  of  a  dark  colour,  two  colouring  matters  may  be  detected — the 
one  the  ordinary  red  colouring  matter,  the  other  yellow,  this  being  the 
product  of  the  oxidation  of  the  tannic  acid.  If  port  wine  be  precipi- 
tated with  acetate  of  lead  a  dirty  deposit  is  obtained;  if  this  be  washed 
the  liquid  which  flows  from  it  is  colourless ;  if  after  washing  it  be 
suspended  in  water  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  through  it, 
the  liquid  will  now  be  tinged  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  sulphide 
of  lead  is  foimd  to  contain  both  the  red  and  yellow  colouring  matters; 
if  it  be  treated  with  warm  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  a  tincture  of  a  port- 
wine  colour  is  obtained,  redder  if  the  wine  be  young,  and  browner  if 
it  be  old,  it  now  containing  the  two  colouring  matters.  If  this  liquid, 
which  contains  both  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol,  be  digested  with  caroon- 
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ate  of  lime,  evaporated  to  diyneas  on  a  water-bath,  and  treated  with 
water  till  the  last  trace  of  acid  disappears,  boiled  with  water  and 
filtered,  the  oxidised  tannin  is  obtained  as  a  brown  liauid,  while  the 
red  colouring  matter  is  retained  by  the  lime,  from  which  it  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid. 

In  the  crust  of  port  wine  the  tannin  is  in  an  insoluble  state ;  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol  and  tartaric  acid  the  crust  gives  a  yellow  tincture 
like  very  old  port  wine,  but,  if  this  be  treated  with  chalk,  boiling 
produces  no  brown  solution  owing  to  the  tannin  having  been  rendered 
insoluble. 

Ammonia, 

A.  very  minute  quantity  of  anmionia  is  usually  present  in  wine, 
which,  according  to  Mulder,  is  not  contained  in  the  grape,  but  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  ferment  on  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the 
juice.  Of  the  anmionia  thus  formed  part  is  precipitated  during  fermen- 
tation, as  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia. 

Thudichum  and  Duprd  found,  bv  Wanklyn  and  Ghapman^s  process, 

the  following  quantities  of  ammonm  in  the  wines  named  below : — 

Ingelbeimer,  red        .        .        .  0*0051  per  cent. 

Port.  1851 00046  „ 

Sherrr,  80  years  in  bottle .        .  0*0078  ^ 

Madeira 00021  „ 

Kiereteiner        ....  0*0021  ^ 

Ni^turalport      ....  00019  „ 

Port,  1866 0*0012  „ 

A1humin<ms  Matter. 

The  unfermented  juice  of  grapes  contains  much  albuminous  matter. 
Part  of  this  forms  the  ferment  of  wine,  which  is  absorbed  bv  the  yeast, 
and  is  deposited  in  an  insoluble  form  during  fermentation ;  but  a  small 
quantity  is  still  invariably  contained  in  all  wine,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Properly  fermented  wines  contain  but  little  nitrogenous  matter; 
imperfectly  fermented  wines  more,  and  these  are  consequently  liable  to 
further  fermentation,  while  red  wines  contain  the  most,  especially  when 
young,  the  tannic  acid  preser\ing  it  from  further  chan&re.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  much  of  this  albumen  becomes  precipitated  with  the 
tannin,  and  helps  to  form  the  crust  of  red  wines. 

In  considenng  the  question  of  the  presence  of  albuminous  matters 
in  wine,  we  must  remember  that  albumen  is  precipitated  by  alcohol, 
even  when  much  diluted,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  stronger  the  wine  the 
less  albumen  it  will  contain.  Again,  the  tannic  acid  forms  an  insolu- 
ble compound  with  albumen,  thus  preserving  it  and  the  wine  as  well 
from  further  change  *,  and  in  time,  as  in  red  wines,  this  becomes  in  part 
deposited  *,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  al- 
bumen is  soluble  in  tartaric  acid,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  alcohol 
and  tannin  of  wine.  In  weak  alcoholic  liquids,  as  weak  wine  or  beer 
much  albumen  may  be  present,  because  in  these  cases  the  large  quantity 
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of  water  present  keeps  it  in  solution.  Mucli  albumen,  according  to 
Mulder,  is  also  present  in  champagne,  causing  it,  after  it  has  ueen 
poured  out  a  little  time,  to  become  thidc. 

The  Mineral  ConstituenU  of  the  Qrape, 

The  different  proportions  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  ash  oi^ 
grapes  and  of  their  juice  must  doubtless  exert  an  influence  on  the  quality 
of  the  wine,  and  are  important  in  the  determination  of  its  punty,  so 
that  it  becomes  of  consequence  to  ascertain  of  what  these  consist,  and 
in  what  quantities  they  are  present. 

Berthier  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  entire 
grapes,  known  under  tne  name  of  Gamay,  collected  at  Nemours  in 
1850,  as  follows : — 

Sulphate  of  potash 5'0 

Chloride  of  potassium 2*7 

Carbonated  alkali 44*4 

Carbonate  of  lime 10*5 

Carbonate  of  magnesia li'h 

Phosphate  of  lime 23*^ 

Silicic  acid 1*4 

1000 

Boussingault  gives  the  following  as  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
must,  and  of  a  litre  of  wine,  made  from  the  same  must : — 

Ash  of  must.        Ash  of  litre  of  wine 


per  cent. 

in  grammes. 

Potash  . 

ft 

86-9 

0*842 

Soda 

•              1 

0*4 

Lime     .       • 

•               « 

10-7 

0*092 

Magnesia 

•                     i 

2*2 

0*172 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina    , 

3*4 

— 

Phosphoric  acid    . 

•                             4 

10-7 

0*412 

Sulphuric  acid 

• 

6*4 

0*096 

Chlorioe 

■ 

0-4 

traces. 

Carbonic  acid 

•                     1 

12-4 

0*250 

Sand  and  silica     . 

•                a 

lo-3 

0*006 

Loss       .        .       • 

•               1 

2-2 

— 

100-00 

1*870= 

0*19  pt- r  cent. 

Lastly  Grasso's  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  must  of  purple  and  white 
grapes,  of  the  skins  and  of  the  stones,  are  shown  m  tne  subjoined 
tab^B: — 

1.  Must  from  uiuipe  purple  grapes  of  the  small  Burgundy  or  black  Clavners 

(Metzger). 

2.  Must  from  ripe  purple  (rrapc;s,  small  Burgundy  or  black  Clavners  (Metzger). 

3.  Must  from  ditto,  but  Arom  a  different  place.' 

4.  Must  from  ripe  white  grapes,  Sch6nfeilners  or  green  Sylvaners  (Babo  and 

Met2ger^. 

5.  Purple  skins  from  No.  1. 
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6.  White  skins  from  No.  4. 

7.  Stones  from  No.  1. 

8.  Stones  from  No.  4.    All  in  100  parts. 


Potash  . 

1. 

2. 

S. 

i. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

-; 

66-33 

66-04 

71-85 

62-74 

41-66 

46-89 

27-89 

29-45 

Soda 

0-33 

0-4V 

1-20 

2-66 

2-13 

1-62 

-^ 

— 

Lime     .    '    . 

5-20 

3-37 

3-39 

511 

20-31 

21-73 

32-18 

S5-57 

Magnesia 

8-27 

4-74 

3-97 

3-95 

6-02 

4-45 

8-68 

8-51 

Oxide  of  manganese 

0-82 

0-76 

010 

0-30 

0-76 

0-51 

0-35 

0-46 

Iron 

0-73 

0-43 

0-09 

0-40 

211 

1-97 

0-45 

0-65 

Sulphuric  acid 

5-19 

6-54 

8-65 

4-89 

3-48 

388 

2-40 

2-61 

Chlorine 

0-74 

1-03 

0-47 

0-70 

0-49 

0-71 

0-27      0-35 1 

Silica    . 

1-99 

2-10 

119 

2-18 

3-46 

2-57 

0-96 

1-27 

Phosphoiic  acid    . 

15-38 

16-69 

14-07 

17-04 

19-67 

15-66 

27-00 

21-05 

From  the  foregoing  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  grape'-juice  we  are  en- 
abled to  determine  wiui  some  approach  to  accuracy  the  proportions  of 
the  several  salts  present  in  100  parts  of  grape-jmce,  and  these  would 
stand  as  given  below : — 

Potash 0-251 

Soda 0-011 

Lime 0-020 

Magnesia 0'<*16 

Oxide  of  man^^anfsu O'OOl 

lion 0002 

Sulphuric  acid 0*019 

Silica 0009 

Phosphoric  acid 0*068 


Total 


0-897 


In  100  parts  of  Ohasselas  grapes  Berthier  found  of  osh,  0*364. 
In  100  parts  of  Pinot  Noir  Burgundy,  0-468. 
Crasso,  in  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes,  found  0*326  of  ash. 
In  unripe  grapes,  0371  of  ash. 

Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  found  the  skins,  stalks,  and  stones 
to  yield  the  following  amounts  of  ash  per  cent. : — 

Grape  stalks 
Opaque  gret^n  grape 


Transparent  grape 
Ripe  grape  . 
Skin  of  grape 
Stones  of  grape 

Grapes  from  Gamay  vine  at  N^emours  ) 
(Berthier) 


f 


6-0 
6*0 
2*7 
2-6 
4-8 
2-7 

4-20 


iQble. 

Inaolnbie. 

0-4 

5-6 

0-6 

4-4 

05 

?-2 

0-4 

2-2 

0-3 

4-5 

0-2 

2-5 

2-26 

1-98 

We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  in  wine  anything  like  the 
quantities  above  given,  and  for  the  following  reason.    As  fermentation 
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proceeds,  and  more  and  more  alcohol  is  formed,  the  mixture,  now  less 
-watery  than  at  first,  can  no  longer  retain  in  solution  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  many  of  the  saline  constituents  it  preyiously  held  dissolved ;  thus 
phosphate^  tartrate,  and,  it  is  affirmed  by  Muller,  sulphate  of  lime,  are 
being  continually  precipitated,  as  also  bitartrate  of  potash,  or  cream  of 
tartar;  and  according  to  the  same  authority,  'sulpnate  of  potash  and 
tartrate  of  magnesia,  or  tartrate  of  potash  and  magnesia.'  Young  wine, 
therefore,  contains  less  of  the  salts  mentioned  than  grape-juice,  and  old 
wine  in  which  a  crust  is  formed  a  still  smaller  amount. 

Bra^onnot  found  the  sediment  which  first  forms  in  wine  to  have 
the  following  composition : — 

Albuminoos  matter 21 

Oream  of  tartar 61 

Tartrate  of  Ume 5 

Phosphate  of  Ume    ......  6 

Sulphate  of  lime 2 

Alumina,  wax-like  fat,  &c 5 

100 
Mineral  Co7i8iituents  of  Wine. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  wine  present  in  the  ash  resemble,  of 
course,  closely  those  of  the  grape,  and  consist  of  carbonate  of  potassa 
and  lime,  with  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium, 
chloride  of  somum,  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  iron,  silica, 
and  frequently  manganese  and  alumina,  the  last  usually  having  an 
extraneous  source. 

Of  course  the  carbonates  of  the  ash  are  derived  from  the  ircinera- 
tion  of  the  organic  acids,  as  the  tartaric  and  malic  acids,  and  are  not 
present  as  such  in  the  wine. 

If,  however,  the  must  of  the  wine  has  been  plastered,  or  the  wine 
subjected  to  the  process  of  sulphuring,  the  tartrates  and  malates  are 
diminished  in  part  or  entirely  removed,  tartrate  and  malate  of  lime 
being  thrown  down,  and  sulphate  of  potassa  taking  its  place,  so  that 
wines  which  have  been  thus  treated  may  contain  little  or  even  no 
carbonic  acid,  but  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  it  is  also  often  free 
from  chlorides,  for  the  same  reason ;  these,  though  absent  from  the  ash, 
are  always  present  in  the  wine  itself. 

The  amount  of  ash  contained  in  unplastered  wines  will  of  course 
vary  vnth  the  quality,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  amount  of  grape-juice 
from  which  they  have  been  manufactured,  the  ash  increasing  with  the 
quantity  of  grape-juice  originally  employed.  Thudichum  states  the 
variation  in  natural  wines  to  be  from  0'16  to  0*30  per  cent.,  but  in 
plastered  wines  the  amount  reaches  to  0*60  per  cent.,  and  in  wines,  the 
acidity  of  which  has  been  neutralised,  the  weight  of  the  ash  is  offcen 
even  greater. 

For  the  amounts  of  ash  furnished  by  different  wines,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  follovring  tables  of  averages  of  analyses  of  wine. 
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Averages  of  the  Analyses  of  Wine. 


No. 


Description  of 
Wine. 


1 
2 
3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

L4 

15 

L6 

17 

18 

L9 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

26 

2tf  . 

27 


German  white 

(Thudichum.) 
French  white 

(Thudichnm.) 
French  red    . 

(Thudichum.) 
Hungarian  red 

(Thudichum.) 
Hungarian  white . 

(Thudichum.; 
Hungarian    . 

(Griffln.) 
Qreek  white . 

(Thudichiun.) 
White  Gn^ 

(Gziffln.) 
Greek  red     . 

(Griffln.) 
Australian  white  . 

(Griffln.) 
Australian  red      . 

(Griffln.) 
Australian  red 

(Haasall.) 
Australian  white . 

(UassaU.) 
So-called  natural  sherry 

(Thudichum.) 
Sherries 

(Thudichum.) 
Sherries 

(HaasaU.) 
Sherries         .        , 

(Griffln.) 
Dry  sherries . 

(Hassall.) 
Sweetened  sherries 

(HossaU.) 
Deplastered  sherries 

(Hasaall.) 
Hambro*  sherries 

(Hassall.) 
Imitation  sherry 

(Thudichum. 
Madeira 

(Hassall.) 
Marsalii 

(Thudichum.) 
Port 

(Thudichum.) 
Ports     . 

(Griffln.; 
Ports     . 

(Hassall.) 


■ 

S 

Alcohol, 
by  weight. 

Fixed  Acid,  as 
Tartaric  Acid. 

993-3 

9-98 

•440 

992-2 

10-84 

•435 

999-8 

10-44 

•374 

992-5 

10^81 

•886 

991-6 

10^23 

•419 

— 

10-35 

•49 

1004^2 

11^24 

•377 

— 

10-45 

•51 

— 

9-82 

•42 

989^5 

13-37 

•336 

1000^2 

13-19 

•371 

992-4 

12-12 

•710 

995-9 

12-eo 

•790 

989-7 

1485 

•292 

993-9 

17-28 

•291 

992-9 

17-89 

•390 

— 

16-91 

•86 

988-0 

16-98 

•379 

994'1 

18-43 

•378 

989-5 

14-32 

•810 

994-4 

17-85 

•275 

9960 

16-48 

•257 

1001-3 

16-12 

•528 

999-5 

16-38 

•241 

999-5 

17-73 

•371 

— 

19-22 

•80 

992-2 

12-08 

•556 

S 

<2 

o  o 

2-< 

^3, 

^r 

11 

1^ 

3| 

> 

•217 

•S38 

•169 

•634 

•137 

•MU 

•191 

•628 

•179 

•644 

•10 

•62 

•185 

•7iO 

•19 

•95 

•17 

•63 

•211 

•602 

•332 

•783 

•140 

•886 

•146 

•992 

•131 

•4M 

•149 

•475   ; 

•055 

•458 

•1! 

-50       1 

•045 

•4S5 

•055 

•447     1 

•069 

•396     1 

•047 

•SS4 

•111 

•397 

•071 

•610 

•117 

•3S9 

•122 

•424 

1 

•07 

•309 

•048 

•t:i6 

• 

c 
• 

{ 

l-ST 

1 

■T 

i 

c 

« 

» —  - 

•1241 

•1020 

'i« 

:•* 

•12<9 

M4i 

«r 

•im 

1-4T7 

M3 

•0967 

1-«M 

1« 

— 

ysi 

— 

•0S99 

65C7 

rTB 

1 

8^ 

— 

— 

J-» 

" 

•0535 

1-60 

vn 

>O70O 

4-tB 

«-» 

—    j  M88    l-»i 
•0187     3-«|8    r» 


I   _ 


—       3-Sl 


—  4«n  - 

—  r'H  - 

—  5-35;  - 

I 

—  <-i<: '  - 

■0130  4'»4  «•• 

—  5»* 

—  2-775  - 
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Atierttge»  of  the  AnaJytn  of  Wine — (contiHued)» 


• 

1 

Bitartrate  of 
Potash. 

1 

Alkalinity, 
as  Caustic  Potash. 

1 

Phosphoric  Acid  in 
soluble  part  of  ash. 

Alcohol  in  Ethers, 
fixed. 

Alcohol  in  Ethen, 
volatile. 

Alcohol   found    in 
Ethers,  expr-  ased 
in  per  cents,  of 
Alcohol   calcula- 
ted in  Ethers. 

i 

i 

■ 

00 

No. 

•810 

0-079 

•182 

•025 

•081 

•022 

•0190 

•0258 

96^0 

— 

— 

^088 

— 

-197 

•024 

•081 

•016 

•0147 

•0282 

65^7 

— 

— 

S-3A5 

0-081 

•223 

•044 

•081 

•016 

•0184 

•0280 

79-2 

— 

— 

•122 

•192 

•064 

•085 

•015 

— 

— 

77-6 

.  — 

— 

— 

•047 

-189 

•025 

•081 

•017 

•0174 

•0272 

73-8 

— 

— 

8-20 

-88 

•07 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6-171 

•848 

•47 

•082 

•019 

•0804 

•0214 

80-5 

— 

— 

7-04 

-34 

-09 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

none. 

— 

-28 

•06 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

•183 

f 

•284 

•081 

•012 

•012 

•0169 

•0889 

88*5 

— 

— 

10 

3-642 

— 

-266 

•088 

-024 

-015 

•0154 

•0879 

72^6 

— 

— 

11 

•076 

•058 

•258 

•018 

•085 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

•042 

-067 

•188 

•081 

•066 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

•119 

— 

•481 

•009 

•026 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

1-796 

•529 

•012 

•022 

•016 

•0279 

•0368 

88-7 

— 

— 

15 

9HMS 

— 

•487 

•012 

•023 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•141 

16 

1-81 

— 

•38 

•06 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

9-84 

— 

•567 

•027 

•022 

— 

— 

•186 

— 

18 

1-743. 

— 

'448 

•010 

-022 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•181 

1'267 

19 

1-809 

— 

•268 

•089 

•026 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•081 

— 

20 

4*488 

— 

-171 

•028 

-014 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•026 

•869 

81 

2-230 

..^_ 

•S27 

•028 

•027 

•015 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

22 

8.000 

— 

•845 

•049 

•076 

— 

— 

•188 

— 

23 

l'7M 

— 

•811 

•021 

•024 

•010 

•0294 

•0202 

99^5 

24 

8832 

— 

•287 

•67 

•51 

•024 

•0808 

•0239 

86-9 

25 

4-88 

— 

85 

•10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

•669 

— 

1    -247 

1 

•084 

•065 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•032 

— 

27 
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The  Ed-traattc€9. 

The  term  extractives  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
due  obtained  on  the  evaporation  of  a  griven  qoantitr  of  wine ;  bur 
correctly,  however,  it  includes  only  certain  undetermined  matters,  aho^ 
which  but  little  is  known  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  residue  left  af^  ik 
subtraction  of  all  the  known  and  easily  determined  non-volatile  ec*> 
stituents,  the  sugar  and  mineral  matters.  Thos  limited,  kowevcT.  tlh» 
residue  would  still  include  certain  well-known  constitaents,  the  detfl*- 
mi  nation  of  which  is  capable  of  being  effected  only  with  diffimltj :  aa 
tannin,  dextrin,  colouring  matter,  &c. 

To  some  small  extent  the  ettractives  proper  afford  indieaoMi 
whereby  the  quality  and  genuineness  of  wines  may  be  detmsiael: 
thius,  in  dry  wines  the  extractive  matters  form  a  very  cxxnaid&M^  pa^ 
tion  of  the  j^tal  solids ;  but  in  saccharine  wines  the  amount  ia  cf 
course,  fisir  less  relatively  to  the  sugar  than  in  the  former  claee  of  wiim: 
while,  lastly,  in  factitious  wines,  tiiose  made,  as  is  some  so-ciIU 
sherry,  from  very  weak  wines,  which  consist  chiefly  of  water,  episw 
and  sugar,  the  extractives  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Total  SoUtU. 

The  total  solids  of  a  wine  consist  of  all  those  aubstanoea 
main  after  evaporation  on  a  water-bath ;  as  the  engar,  tmnu 
extractive  matters  proper,  salts,  &c.  They  do  not,  therefore,  isdiie 
the  volatile  constituents  of  a  wine,  the  alcohol,  ethers,  or  volatile  acids. 
especially  acetic  acid. 

AVERAGE  COKPOaiTION  OF  WOTSL 

Having  thus  treated  separately  of  all  the  chief  compoands  of  vide* 
we  vrill  now  proceed  to  give  the  mean  analyses  of  some  of  the  priadpil 
varieties  of  wine  calculated  irom  the  analyses  of  Thndichum  ski 
Dupr^,  Griffin,  and  from  our  own  analyses.  Hiese  will  be  fonnd  xm 
useful  for  reference. 

THE  AIJALT8I8  OF  WTNB. 

JEstitnattan  of  Sugar. 

There  are  two  methods  usually  employed  for  the  estiraatioa  tf 
sugar  in  wine,  namely,  the  chemical  and  tne  optical.  We  shall  desoihe 
only  the  former  method  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  chemical  method  consists  in  the  employment  of  an  alkaEv 
solution  of  a  salt  of  cop^r. 

The  copper  solution  is  prepared  as  follows: — 

Dissolve  exactly  d4'639  grm.  of  pure  crystallised  sulphate  of  copper. 
which  has  been  perfectly  freed  from  every  trace  of  moisture  by  preeRsr 
between  blotting-paper,  in  about  200  cc.  of  water.  Diwolve  i* 
another  vessel  173  grm.  of  pure  Rochelle  salt  (tartrate  of  soda  ami 
potassa)  in  480  cc.  of  pure  solution  of  soda  (spec  grav.  1*14 1,  a»e 
pour  the  copper  solution  slowly  into  the  second  one,  and  dilate  thr 
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dark  blue  clear  solution  to  exactly  1,000  cc. ;  10  cc.  of  this  solution 
contain  0*34639  grm.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  capable  of  decomposing 
0*050  grm.  of  grape  sugar.  The  solution  should  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place  in  well-corked  bottles. 

The  wine  should  be  diluted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  contains  about 
^  per  cent,  of  sugar ;  in  most  cases  60  cc.  of  wine  and  200  cc.  of 
water  will  be  the  right  proportion  ;  this  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
wines  of  different  coimtries.  If  the  wine  be  of  dark  colour,  as  in  the 
case  of  port,  it  must  be  decolorised  by  shaking  it  with  powdered 
animal  cnarcoal. 

The  estimation  is  effected  in  the  following  way : — ^Measure  exactly 
10  cc.  of  copper  solution  into  a  small  flask  or  porcelain  basin,  dilute  it 
with  from  40  cc.  to  60  cc.  of  water,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  and  keep 
the  liquid  gently  simmering.  Add  now  from  a  burette,  graduated  in 
Yq  cc,  the  dilute  wine  in  small  quantities.  The  liquid  appears,  after 
addition  of  the  first  few  drops,  greenish,  but  gets  gradually  perfectly 
red.  Affcer  a  few  minutes*  heating,  the  precipitate,  consisting  of 
cuprous  oxide,  settles  in  most  cases  very  easily,  and  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  can  readily  be  observed.  Continue  adding  the  wine  as  long 
as  the  liquid  appears  blue.  In  this  manner  the  point  of  saturation  can 
be  observed  witn  sufficient  accuracy,  if  the  wine  be  of  light  colour ;  if 
not,  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  should  be  filtered  into  a  test-tube, 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  the  wine  added  to  it  and  boiled.  If  no  more  red 
precipitate  or  turbidity  appears,  the  reaction  is  finished ;  but  if  a  doubt 
IS  still  entertained,  and  the  point  of  the  disappearance  of  the  blue  colour 
be  uncertain,  a  drop  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  a  few  drops  of 
acetic  acid  may  be  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  test-tube,  when,  if  a 
brown  precipitate  or  colour  appears,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  still 
copper  m  solution.  The  quantity  of  wine  used  contains  0*06  grm.  of 
grape  sugar.    Calculate  for  100  parts  of  wine. 

The  same  process  is  employed  for  the  estimation  of  cane  sugar  after 
its  conversion  into  glucose  in  the  usual  manner.  Sometimes  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  is  estimated  from  the  weight  of  the  oxide  of  copper  thrown 
down,  220*5  parts  of  the  oxide  con^sponding  to  100  parts  of  sugar. 
In  this  ca^  the  oxide  should  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter  while 
the  liquid  is  still  hot.  If  the  oxide  be  allowed  to  remain  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  cold  solution,  part  of  it  will  become  dissolved, 
and  thus  the  estimation  will  be  rendered  valueless.  We  have  found 
that  the  boiling  alkaline  solution  dissolves  a  verv  perceptible  quantity 
of  cellulose  from  the  filter,  and  the  results  thus  o1i)tained  are  frequently 
quite  inaccurate ;  hence  it  is  safest  in  all  cases  to  estimate  the  suga^ 
volumetrically. 

Other  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  determination  of  sugar, 
as  by  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  the  estimation 
of  either  the  acid  or  the  alcohol ;  but  this  method  is  never  employed 
in  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  wine,  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  description  of  it  in  this  article  on  wine  analysis. 
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Alcohol  Tablet. 

>* 

«>' 

4i 

1        >. 

• 
■4* 

• 

1 

s 

h 

0 

5^S 

1^ 

C»4 

«      • 

!.• 

9  °  S 

III 

h 

1^ 

^P 

^1^ 

<S^ 

*8  ■** 

fi.  ^ 

^1^ 

fi* 

^ 

^ 

OQ 

^ 

< 

•9942 

3-20 

4-00 

702 

•9897 

5-96 

7-42 

1 

13-02 

1 

8-26 

4-07 

7^16 

6 

6-02 

7-60 

1316    , 

0 

8-32 

4-14 

7^29 

5 

609 

7-58 

13-30     • 

•9989 

8-37 

4-21 

7-40 

4 

6-15 

7-66 

13-43 

8 

8-48 

4-28 

7-63 

8 

6-22 

7-75 

13-59  ; 

7 

8-49 

4^86 

7-66 

2 

6-29 

7-83 

13-74     1 

6 

8-56 

4-48 

7^79 

1 

6-35 

7-91 

13-87     ' 

5 

8-61 

4-60 

7*92 

0 

6-42 

8-00 

14-02 

4 

8-67 

4-67 

8-05 

•9889 

6-49 

8-08 

1417 

8 

878 

4-64 

8*18 

8 

6-55 

8-17 

14-30 

2 

8^78 

4-71 

8-29 

7 

6-62 

8-25 

14-46 

1 

8-84 

4-78 

8-42 

6 

6-69 

8-33 

14-60 

0 

390 

4-86 

8-66 

5 

6-75 

8-42 

14-73 

•9929 

8^96 

4-98 

8^68 

4 

6-82 

8-60 

14-88 

8 

4-02 

6-00 

8-81 

8 

689 

8-58 

15-03 

7 

4-08 

6-08 

8-94 

2 

6-95 

8-66 

16-16    , 

6 

4-14 

6-16 

907 

1 

7-02 

8-76 

15-31 

5 

4-20 

6^23 

9-20 

0 

7-09 

8-83 

15-47 

4 

4-27 

5-31 

9-36 

•9879 

7-16 

8-91 

15-62 

8 

4-33 

5-88 

9-49 

8 

7-28 

9-00 

16-77 

2 

4-39 

6-46 

9-62 

7 

7-80 

9-08 

15-92 

1 

4-46 

6-54 

9-75 

6 

7-37 

9-17 

16-07 

0 

4-51 

6-62 

9-88 

5 

7-43 

9-25 

16-20  ; 

•9919 

4-57 

6-69 

10-01 

4 

7-50 

9-33 

16-35 

8 

4-64 

5-77 

10-16 

8 

7-57 

9-42 

16-60 

7 

4-70 

5*88 

10-29 

2 

7-64 

9-50 

16-66    . 

6 

4-76 

5-92 

10-42 

1 

7-71 

9-58 

16-80 

6 

4-82 

6-00 

10-55 

0 

7-78 

9-66 

16-96 

4 

4-88 

6  08 

10-68 

•9869 

7-85 

9-75 

17-10 

8 

4-94 

6-15 

10-81 

8 

7-92 

9-88 

17-26 

2 

6-01 

6-28 

10-96 

7 

7-99 

9-91 

17-41 

1 

6-07 

6-81 

11-09 

6 

8-06 

10-00 

17-56 

0 

5^18 

6-38 

11-22 

5 

8-18 

10^08 

17-71 

•9909 

6-20 

6-46 

11-88 

4 

8-20 

10-17 

17-86 

8 

5-26 

6-54 

11^61 

8 

8-27 

10-26 

18-01 

7 

5-82 

6.62 

11-64 

2 

8-34 

10-33 

18-16 

6 

6-39 

6-69 

11-79 

1 

8-41 

1042 

18-81 

6 

6-46 

6-77 

11-92 

0 

8-48 

10-50 

18^46 

4 

5-51 

6-86 

12-05 

•9859 

8-56 

10-68 

18-61 

8 

5-68 

6-92 

12-20 

8 

8-62 

10-66 

18-76 

2 

5-64 

7-00 

12-33 

7 

8-70 

1075 

18-93 

1 

6-70 

7-08 

12-46 

6 

8-77 

10-88 

19-08 

0 

6^77 

7-17 

12-61 

5 

8-84 

10-91 

19-23 

•9899 

5-83 

7^25 

12-74 

4 

8-91 

11-00 

19-38 

8 

6-85 

938 

12-87 

8 

8-98 

11-09 

19-54 
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V  • 

oh 
S2 


CD 

•9852 
1 
0 

•9849 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9839 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

-9829 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9819 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

-9809 
8 


9-05 

9-12 

9-20 

9-27 

934 

9^41 

9-49 

9-56 

9-68 

9-70 

9^78 

9-85 

9-92 

9-99 

10-07 

10-16 

10-26 

10-85 

10*44 

10-64 

10*68 

10-72 

10-81 

10-91 

11-00 

11-08 

11-16 

11-23 

11-81 

11-89 

11-46 

11-54 

11-62 

11-69 

11-77 

11-86 

11-92 

12-00 

12-08 

12-15 

12-28 

12-31 

12-89 

12-46 

12-54 


11-18 
11-27 
11-86 
1146 
11-66 
11-64 
11-73 
11-82 
11-91 
12-00 
12-09 
12-18 
12-27 
12-86 
12-46 
12-56 
12-64 
12-73 
12-82 
12-91 
13-00 
13-09 
13-18 
13-27 
18-86 
13-46 
13-65 
18-64 
18-78 
ld-82 
13-91 
14-00 
14-10 
14-20 
14-80 
14-40 
14-60 
14-60 
14-70 
14-80 
14-90 
16-00 
16-09 
16-18 
15-27 


19-69 
19-84 
20-01 
20-16 
20-31 
20-46 
20-63 
20-78 
20-98 
21-08 
21-26 
21-40 
21-65 
21-70 
21-87 
22-07 
22-27 
2247 
22-67 
22-87 
23-07 
23-27 
28-47 
23-67 
23-87 
24-04 
24-20 
24-36 
24-62 
24-68 
24-84 
25-01 
26-17 
26-84 
26-50 
26-66 
26-83 
26-00 
26-16 
26-88 
26-49 
26-66 
26-82 
26-98 
27-16 


Sb 


-9807 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9799 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

•9789 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 
0 

-9779 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

-9769 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
8 


«s 

^ 

9^ 

i. 

•s^ 

bsolute 

olper  ( 

weight 

bflolnte 
ol  per< 
volunw 

Percentage 
Proofs^ 

^•8^ 

^1^ 

■^ 

12-62 

16-36 

27-31 

12-69 

16-45 

27-48 

12-77 

16-65 

27-64 

12-85 

16-64 

27-80 

12-92 

16'73 

27-97 

13-00 

16-82 

28-13 

18-08 

16-91 

28-29 

13-16 

16-00 

28-46 

13-23 

16-10 

28-62 

13-81 

16-20 

28-79 

13-39 

16-30 

28-96 

13-46 

16-40 

29-11 

13-54 

16-60 

29-29 

13-62 

16-60 

29-44 

13-69 

16-70 

29-61 

18-77 

16-80 

29-77 

13-85 

16-90 

29-93 

18-92 

17-00 

30-10 

1400 

17-10 

30-26 

14-08 

17-20 

30-45 

1417 

17-30 

30-64 

14-26 

17-40 

30-84 

14-83 

17-60 

31-03 

14-42 

17-60 

31-22 

14-60 

17-70 

31-41 

14-68 

17-80 

81-60 

14-66 

17-90 

31-79 

14-75 

18-00 

81-99 

14-83 

18-10 

32-18 

14-91 

18-20 

82-88 

16-00 

18-80 

32-66 

1608 

18-40 

32-73 

15-17 

1860 

82-91 

16-25 

18-60 

3308 

1633 

18-70 

33-26 

16-42 

18-80 

38-48 

15-50 

18-90 

83-61 

15-68 

19  00 

83-78 

15-66 

19-10 

83-96 

16-76 

19-20 

84-14 

16-88 

19-80 

84-32 

16-91 

19-40 

34-60 

16-00 

19-60 

84-66 

16-08 

lJi-60 

34-82 

16-17 

19-70 

84-97 
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Alcohol  Tables. 

1 

■ 
43 

• 
43 

i2S 

III 

Sea 
11 

5S 

P  a  be 

P  5  3 

1  o  > 

Sill 

Specif 
at 

< 

1* 

^1^ 

1 

i 

•9762 

16-25 

19-80 

35-14 

•9717 

19-91 

24-20 

42-73 

1 

16-33 

19-90 

35-30 

6 

20-00 

2430 

42-90 

0 

16-42 

2000 

35-46 

5 

20-08 

24-40 

43-07 

•9769 

16-50 

2010 

35-62 

4 

20-17 

24-50 

43-25 

8 

16-58 

20-20 

35-77 

3 

20-25 

24-60 

43-42 

7 

16-66 

20-80 

35-95 

2 

20-83 

24-70 

43-60 

6 

16-76 

20-40 

36-11 

1 

20-42 

24-80 

43-77 

5 

16-83 

20-50 

36-27 

0 

20-50 

24-90 

43-94 

1             4 

16-91 

20-60 

86-48 

-9709 

20-58 

25-00 

44-12 

d 

17-00 

20-70 

36-61 

8 

20-66 

25-09 

44-29 

2 

17-08 

20-80 

36-78 

7 

20-76 

25-18 

44-46 

1 

1717 

20-90 

36-96 

6 

20-83 

25-27 

44-63 

0 

17-25 

21-00 

37-13 

5 

20-91 

25-86 

44-81 

•9749 

17-33 

21-10 

37-31 

4 

21-00 

26-46 

44-99 

« 

17-42 

21-20 

37-48 

3 

21-08 

25-54 

45-15 

7 

17-60 

21-30 

37-66 

2 

21-15 

25-64 

45-31     ' 

6 

17-.')8 

21-40 

37-83 

1 

21-23 

25-73 

45-47    i 

5 

17-66 

21-50 

3801 

0 

-21-31 

26-82 

45-63 

4 

17-75 

21-60 

38-18 

-9699 

21-38 

25-91 

45-79 

8 

17-83 

21-70 

38-36 

8 

21-46 

26-00 

45-95    ' 

2 

17-91 

21*80 

38-53 

7 

21-54 

26-10 

46-11    1 

1 

18-00 

21-90 

38.71 

6 

21-62 

26-20 

46-27 

0 

18-08 

22-00 

38-87 

5 

21-69 

26-80 

46-48 

'9739 

18-16 

22-09 

39-03 

4 

21-77 

26-40 

46*59 

8 

18-23 

22-18 

39-19 

3 

21-86 

26-60 

4«-76 

7 

18-31 

22-27 

89-35 

2 

21-91 

26-60 

46-92 

6 

18-88 

22-36 

39-61 

1 

22-00 

26-70 

47-07 

5 

18-46 

22-45 

39-67 

0 

22-08 

26-80 

47-23 

4 

18-64 

22-54 

39-83 

•9689 

22-16 

26-90 

47-39 

8 

18-62 

22-64 

4000 

8 

22-28 

27-00 

47-56 

2 

18-69 

22-73 

40-16 

7 

22-31 

27-09 

47-71 

1 

18-77 

22-82 

40-32 

6 

23-38 

27-18 

47-87 

:      0 

18-85 

22-91 

40-48 

5 

22-46 

27-27 

48-03 

•9729 

18-92 

28-00 

40-64 

4 

22-54 

27-36 

48-19 

8 

1900 

2310 

40-81 

3 

22-62 

27-45 

48-85 

7 

19-08 

23-20 

40-98 

2 

22-69 

27-55 

48-51 

6 

19-17 

23-30 

41-16 

1 

22-77 

27-64 

48-67 

5 

19-25 

23-40 

41-33 

0 

22-86 

27-78 

48-88    i 

4 

19-33 

23*50 

41-61 

•9679 

22-91 

27-82 

48-99 

8 

19-42 

23*60 

41-68 

8 

2800 

27-91 

49-16 

2 

19-60 

28*70 

41-86 

7 

23-08 

28-00 

49-31 

1 

19-68 

28*80 

42-08 

6 

28-15 

28-09 

49-47 

0 

19-66 

28*90 

42-20 

6 

•23-23 

28-18 

49^ 

•9719 

19-75 

24  00 

42-38 

4 

28-81 

28-27 

49-78 

'  8 

19-83 

24-10 

42-56 

8 

2388 

28-86 

49-94 
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Alcohol  Tables, 


t. 

a 


.9672 
1 
0 

•9669 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
8 
2 
1 


1- 


23-46 
23-64 
23-62 
23-69 
23-77 
28-85 
23-91 
24-00 
24-08 
24-16 
24-28 
24-31 


5°l 

0  o  S 


28-45 
28-56 
28-64 
28-73 
28-82 
28-91 
29-00 
29-09 
29-18 
29-27 
29-36 
29-45 


I 


(Sfi 


60-10 
60-26 
60-41 
50-57 
50-78 
50-89 
51-06 
61-21 
61-37 
51-63 
51-69 
61-83 


go 
Oh 


0 
•9659 
8 
7 
6 
6 
4 
3 
2 

-91984 


S 


"^1^ 
g-** 


24-88 

24-46 

24-64 

24-62 

24-69 

24-77 

24-86 

24-91 

26-00 

Proof 

49-24 


r 


29-55 

29-64 

29-73 

29-82 

29-91 

30-00 

80-08 

30-17 

30-25 

Spirit 

57-06 


52-01 
62-16 
52-82 
62-48 
62-64 
62-80 
62-96 
53-12 
53-28 

100 


Determination  of  Olycerin, 

The  following  is  the  method  of  M.  Pasteur  for  the  determination 
>f  the  glycerin  of  wine  resulting  from  the  transformation  of  a  portion 
>f  the  sugar  consequent  on  fermentation : — 

To  half  a  litre  of  wine  40  grammes  of  animal  charcoal  are  added ; 
lie  mixture  is  to  he  frequently  shaken^  and  after  twenty-four  hoxirs  the 
sharcoal  is  separated  hy  filtration.  It  is  now  to  he  well  washed  with 
told  water,  and  the  filtrate  is  to  he  evaporated  on  a  water-hath  to 
^00  cc.  It  is  then  neutralised  with  milk  of  lime  evaporated  to  dry- 
less,  and  the  residue  treated  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  ether  and 
»iie  of  alcohol.  This  solution,  which  may  contain  fruit  sugar,  is  evapo- 
ated  in  a  water-hath,  and  lastly  dried  m  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  and 
Lsally  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Alcohol, 

Numerous  as  the  proposed  methods  for  estimating  alcohol  are,  there 
re  but  very  few  which  give  exact  and  easily  obtainable  results.  The 
lost  important  and  generally  employed  method  is  hased  upon  the  fact 
liat  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  has  a  very 
lose  relation  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  it.  Alcohol  is 
g'hter  than  water,  the  specific  gravity  of  ahsolute  alcohol  being  0-792 ; 
ad  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dilute  sJcohol  lies  hetween  that  numher 
ad  I'OOO,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water.  With  very  great  care, 
ibles  have  heen  constructed  for  estimating  the  specific  gravities  of 
lixtures  of  alcohol  and  water ;  so  that,  the  gravity  of  an  alcoholic 
^nid  being  given,  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  it 
in  directly  be  seen  from  those  tables. 
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The  preceding  tables  aie  taken  from  Thudichum  and  Dupi^s  work 
before  referred  to. 

The  alcoholic  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, must  of  course  be  freed  from  the  solid  matters  found  in  the 
wine,  which  is  easily  effected  by  simple  distillation.  Measure  a  certain 
quantity  of  wine,  conveniently  100  cc,  render  it  slightlv  alkaline  by 
addition  of  caustic  soda  solution,  in  order  to  fix  the  volatile  acids,  add 
about  one  decigramme  of  pure  tannin  and  25  cc.  of  water,  and  boil  the 
mixture  till  the  distillate  amounts  to  about  100  cc,  or  fill  eventually 
up  with  water  to  the  volume  of  the  wine  employed.  All  alcohol  is 
now  in  the  distillate,  mixed  with  water,  and  only  veir  small  quantities 
of  the  different  ethers,  which  give  to  the  wine  its  davour.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  distil  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  volume  of  the  wine, 
since  the  last  traces  of  alcohol  volatilise  only  with  difficulty.  Some 
authors  distil  no  more  than  about  one-half,  or  even  less,  which  is  de- 
cidedly too  little.  Having  now  obtained  the  alcoholic  liquid,  its 
specific  gravity  is  to  be  estimated,  which  may  be  done  in  various  ways, 
but  most  accurately  by  the  use  of  the  '  specinc  gravitv  bottle.'  This  is 
a  little  glass  flask,  holding  about  20  to  40  cc.,  provided  with  a  perfo- 
rated glass  stopper,  or  a  small  thermometer  as  stopper.  The  bottle  must 
be  first  weighed,  then  filled  with  pure  distilled  water  of  15*6^  C.  The 
difierence  between  the  two  weights  is  of  course  the  weight  of  the 
water  contained  in  the  bottle.  The  bottle  is  then  rinsed  out  with  the 
alcoholic  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  to  be  taken  at  a 
temperature  of  15*6°  0.,  and  the  weight  determined.  The  weight  of 
the  alcohol,  divided  by  that  of  the  water,  gives  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid  at  16'5°  U.  The  same  process  holds  good  for  the  deter^ 
mination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  all  other  liquids.  A  glance  at  the 
table  given  above  shows  the  percentage  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
wine.  It  is  most  convenient  to  express  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  parts 
by  weight  in  volumes  of  wine. 

There  are  three  cases  which  may  occur : — 

(I.)  The  wine  employed,  and  the  distillate  obtained^  have  been 
measured. 

1.  Kequired  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  weight  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  weieht  given  in  the  tables  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  distillate,  and  divide  bv  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine. 

2.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  in  volume  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  weight  of  distillate  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
distillate. 

II.)  The  wine  and  the  distillate  have  both  been  weighed. 
.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol  by  volume  in  volume  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  volume  of  distillate  by  the  sjjecific  gravity  of 
the  wine,  and  divide  by  the  specific  mvity  of  the  distillate. 

2.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol,  bv  weight  in  volume  of  wine. — 
Multiply  percentage  by  weight  of  distifiate,  by  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  wine. 
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3.  Required  percentage  of  alcohol  by  weight  In  weight  of  wine. — 
These  nambers  are  given  in  the  tables. 

(HI.)  TJw  wine  has  been  meamtred,  the  digtiUate  weighed, — The 
percentage  of  alcohol  is  directly  given  by  the  alcohol  tables. 

Of  ouier  methods  for  the  estimation  of  alcohol  in  wine  we  mention 
the  following ;  but  for  a  more  elaborate  description  of  them  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  works  specially  treating  of  the  subject. 

Estimation  founded  upon  the  boiling-points  of  mixtures  of  alcohol 
and  water. 

Estimation  founded  upon  the  expansion  of  alcoholic  liquids ;  and 
lastly^  estimation  founded  upon  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of  the  liquid. 
Seveial  ingenious  apparatus  have  been  constructed  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  principles. 

These  methods  require  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  are  very 
liable  to  error.  With  heavy  wines  the  best  process  is  that  by  dis- 
tillation, and  next,  Balling's  plan,  which  can  be  completed  in  the  least 
time.  ; 

Estimation  of  Alcohol  by  convertion  into  Acetic  Acid, 

This  method  is  only  applicable  to  alcoholic  liquids  containing 
minute  (juantities  of  alcohol,  where  its  determination  with  accuracy  by 
the  specific  gravity  test  would  be  impossible.  The  alcohol  is  converted 
into  acetic  acid  by  heating  it  in  a  strong  closed  flask,  with  a  mixture 
of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  acetic 
acid  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  over  and  esti- 
mated by  means  of  standard  soda  solution  in  the  usual  way.  Of 
course  care  must  be  taken  to  add  sufficient  bichromate  to  oxidise  all 
alcohol  present.  One  equivalent  of  alcohol,  GsH«0,  corresponds  to  one 
equivalent  of  acetic  acid,  Cfifi^t  ^^  46  parts  alcohol  are  equal  to  60 
parts  of  acetic  acid. 

Determination  of  Alcohol  by  Specific  Gravity  of  dealcoholised  Wine, 

K  a  measured  quantity  of  wine  be  boiled  down  to  about  one-fourth 
of  its  bulk,  and  then  filled  up  again  with  distilled  water  to  the  volume 
employed,  the  specific  ^avity  of  the  liquid  must  of  necessity  be  higher 
than  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  wine,  since  all  alcohol  has 
been  driven  awav,  and  only  the  non-volatile  constituents  have  been 
left.  All  these  latter  have  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  water )  the 
specific  gravity  of  their  solution  must,  therefore,  also  be  higher  than 
the  specific  gravity  of  water.  It  has  been  proved  by  Balling  and 
others,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dealcoholised  wine  gives  pretty 
accurately  the  amount  of  total  solids,  if  we  consider  the  liquid  to  lie 
a  solution  of  pure  cane  sugar  only,  and  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  will  give  us  the  amount  of  alcohol  driven  oft'  by  boiling.  The 
amount  of  volatile  ethers,  aldehydes,  &c.,  is  so  small  as  not  to  interfere 
practically  with  the  accuracy  of  the  determination. 
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The  principle  involyed  is,  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a  dilute  alcohol 
multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  of  cane  sugar  gives  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  mixed  fluids ;  and  the  specific  gravit}'  of  the 
mixture  diviaed  by  the  specific  gra^nty  of  the  dealcoholised  liquid 
restored  to  its  original  bulk,  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  the  dilute 
alcohol,  and  hence  the  percentage  of  the  alcohol  driven  off;  or  ex- 
pressed in  formula — 

SaxS3«=Smy  and 
Sm 

Sa- , 

Ss 

Sa  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  diluted  alcohol,  Ss  that  of  the  sugar 
solution,  and  Sm  that  of  the  mixture. 

The  estimation  of  the  alcohol  in  a  wine  is  conducted  as  follows : — 
Take  a  measured  quantity — say  100  cc.,  boil  it  down  to  about  one- 
fourth,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  the  dealcoholised  liquid  to  make  it 
up  to  its  original  bulk.  Take  its  specific  gravity  at  16*5°  C.  Div»de 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  entire  wine  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
same  dealcoholised.     The  product  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol. 

It  is  evident  that  a  ceitain  amount  of  error  must  be  committed  by 
the  adoption  of  this  method,  inasmuch  as  we  calculate  a  varying  mix- 
ture of  many  difierent  organic  and  inorganic  substances,  as  if  it  were 
cane  sugar  only,  notwithstanding  that  this  substance  is  not  present  at 
all  in  wine.  This  method  has  been  recommended  by  Balling  and 
Mulder,  and  requires  less  time  and  experience  than  any  other.  Subse- 
quent researches  by  Dr.  Kraft  ('Zeitschrift  fiir  anal.  Ohemie' — K, 
Fresenius),  however,  have  shown  that  the  time  is  gained  at  tlie  expense 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  determination. 


Egtimation  of  Total  Free  Acids. 

The  principal  free  acids  in  wine  are  tartaric,  malic,  and  acetic 
acids.  We  shall  speak  afterwards  of  the  estimation  of  tartaric  and  malic 
acids ;  at  present  we  have  only  to  describe  the  estimation  of  the  total 
acidity.  This  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  standard 
soda  solution,  of  such  strength  that  1,000  cc.  of  it  neutralise  half  an 
equivalent  of  a  bibasic,  and  a  whole  equivalent  of  a  monobasic  acid. 
Such  a  solution  would  neutralise  60  grammes  of  acetic  acid,  and  75  of 
tartaric  acid.  Measure  100  cc.  of  wine  into  a  beaker,  and  add  from 
a  graduated  burette  the  soda  solution  until  the  reaction  of  the  wine 
is  perfectly  neutral,  that  is,  when  neither  blue  litmus  nor  turmeric 
paper  is  changed.  The  number  of  cc.  of  soda  solution  used,  multiplied 
Dy  0*076,  gives  the  total  firee  acid  calculated  as  tartaric  acid  in  per- 
centages. This  estimation  is  most  conveniently  combined  with  the 
determination  of  the  alcohol,  just  described,  since  also  in  this  estima- 
tion the  wine  must  be  rendered  neutral,  or  even  alkaline. 
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Ettimation  of  Volatile  Adds, 

Of  volatile  acids,  only  acetic  acid  is  present  in  estimable  quantity, 
formic  and  propionic  acids  are  contained  in  wine,  but  not  in  such 
[uantities  as  could  be  estimated  b^  operating  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
yine.  The  estimation  of  acetic  acid  is  an  indirect  one.  100  cc.  of  the 
yine  are  boiled  down  in  a  beaker  to  about  one-fourth,  and  the  remaining 
kcid  estimated  as  just  described  above.  The  difference  of  acidity 
lefore  and  after  boiling  is  due  to  acetic  acid,  volatilised  by  the  heat 
unployed,  while  the  amount  of  soda  solution  used  after  boiling  is 
alculated  into  tartaric  acid  as  described  above ;  1,000  cc.  of  soda 
olution  are  equal  to  60  grammes  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  commonly 
ecommended  to  distil  the  wine  irom  a  retort,  and  to  estimate  the 
xsetic  acid  in  the  distillate.  The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  acetic 
.«id  would  partly  be  volatilised  as  acetic  ether,  a  neutral  substance, 
jid  the  result  would  thus  become  too  low.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to 
ivoid  this  objection  and  to  dispense  with  distillation. 

Estimation  of  Bitartrate  of  Potash, 

Bitartrate  of  potash  is  only  with  difficulty  soluble  in  water,  and 
learly  insoluble  m  absolute  alcohol,  and  still  more  so  in  a  mixture  of 
Jcohol  and  ether.  Upon  this  fact  the  methods  for  estimating  bitartrate 
»f  potash  in  wine  are  based.  Berthelot's  method  is  conmionly  em- 
)loyed.  Mix.  20  cc.  of  wine  with  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
»ther,  and  let  the  liquid  stand  in  a  stoppered  flask  for  two  or  three  days, 
[hiring  this  time  nearly  all  the  cream  of  tartar  will  have  crystallised 
>ut,  and  may  be  collected  upon  a  weighed  iilter,  dried  and  weighed. 

Estimation  of  Total  Tartaric  Acid, 

Neutralise  in  200  cc.  of  wine  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  acid  with 
rustic  potash,  add  100  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
dlow  to  crystallise  for  48  hours;  all  tartaric  acid  will  have  separated 
n  the  form  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  The  difference  between  this 
estimation  and  that  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  existing  naturally  in 
he  wine,  gives  the  amount  of  Iree  tartaric  acid,  as  acid  tartrate  ot 
3otash.  The  total  amount  of  acid  is  either  ascertained  from  the 
ireighed  quantity  of  bitartrate  obtained ;  or  the  potash  salt  may  be 
lissolved  upon  the  filter  with  boiling  water,  after  having  been  washed 
mih  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  acidity  of  the  solution  is 
x>  be  determined  by  the  standard  soda  solution.  This  gives  the 
imount  of  the  half-combined  tartaric  acid,  and  this  again  doubled 
'urnishes  the  total  tartaric  acid.  A  correction  should  be  made  ior  the 
solubility  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash  in  the  solution  employed,  namely, 
)*02  per  cent,  of  bitartrate  in  the  wine.  The  above  method  gives 
'esults  in  most  cases  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  practical  pm'poses^ 
except  where  the  amount  of  taitaric  acid  falls  below  0*06  per  cent. 
[n  this  case  neither  the  acidity  of  the  precipitate,  nur  of  the  alcoholic 
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mixture,  nor  of  the  wine  itself,  can  be  estimated  within  lees  than  0*1 
cc.  of  standard  soda  solution.  Another  important  source  of  error  in 
the  case  of  sherries  and  other  plastered  wines,  is  the  presence  of  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  potash  in  the  wine,  both  of  which  are  decomposed  by 
tartaric  acid  on  the  addition  of  alcohol-^ther ;  the  tartaric  acid  combines 
with  the  potash,  the  sulphuric  acid  being  set  iree.  A  higher  amount 
of  bitartrate  of  potash  than  is  naturally  present  in  the  wine  is  obtained 
in  such  cases. 

Estimation  of  Malic  Acid, 

A  measured  quantity  of  the  wine  (from  60  to  100  cc.)  is  rendered 
alkaline  by  means  of  lime-water,  which  precipitates  the  phosphoric  and 
tartaric  acids  as  lime  salts.  The  liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  and  to  the 
concentrated  filtrate  strong  alcohol  added,  whereby  the  malic  acid  is 
precipitated  as  malate  of  lime,  together  with  some  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at  ISO^C.  and 
weighed.  The  sulphuric  acid  may  now  be  estimated  in  it  by  dissolving 
in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  chloride  of  barium, 
as  has  been  more  than  once  described.  But  it  will  be  more  convenient 
and  quicker,  to  incinerate  the  precipitate  without  weighing,  and  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  from  the  inalate  of 
lime  by  the  standard  acid  mentioned  under  ^  Ash  of  Wine.'  One  part 
of  carbonate  of  lime  is  equal  to  1 72  parts  of  malate  of  lime,  C^H^OaOj, 
or  1*34  parts  of  malic  acid,  O^H^Oj. 

Determination  of  Tannic  Acid, 

The  presence  of  tannic  acid,  and  some  idea  of  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  any  wine,  may  be  formed  by  the  black  or  inky  colour  pro- 
duced on  the  addition  of  a  persalt  of  iron  and  acetate  of  potash ;  the 
use  of  the  latter  reagent,  whereby  tartrate  of  potash  and  acetic  acid  are 
formed,  is  rendered  necessary  because  the  black  colour  is  not  readily 
yielded  in  the  presence  of  free  tartaric  or  malic  acids,  but  a  little  free 
acetic  acid  does  not  iaterfere  with  the  reaction.  Wines  containing  as 
little  as  0*006  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  furnish  a  very  marked  result, 
and  it  would  Be  <}uite  easy  to  frame  a  Quantitative  iron  colour  test 
which  would  furnish  results  of  considerable  accuracy. 

Another  colour  test,  nearly  equal  in  delicacy  to  the  preceding,  is 
furnished  by  a  strongly  ammoniaciEkl  solution  of  ferricyamde  of  potas- 
sium. If  a'  few  drops  of  such  a  solution  be  added  to  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid,  or  to  a  wine  containing  that  acid,  a  deep  blood-red 
coloration  takes  place,  the  depth  of  which  is  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  tannin  piesent.  The  red  coloration  is  also  produced  by 
this  test,  which  is  more  applicable  to  white  than  red  wines,  in  solutions 
of  gallic  acid,  which,  however,  does  not  usually  occur  in  wine. 

Another  process  is  the  well-known  gelatin  process.  A  standard 
solution  of  gelatin,  or  gelatin  and  alum,  is  prepared  ;  the  amount  of 
tannin  being  deduced  from  the  quantity  of  the  solution  used,  or,  when 
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felatin  alone  is  employed,  from  the  weight  of  the  dried  precipitate, 
t  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  a  less  quantity  of  gelatin  than  0'06 
per  cent,  is  not  determinable  in  this  manner.  There  are  few  white 
wines  with  which  solution  of  gelatin  does  not  give  rise  to  a  slight 
cloudiness,  but  in  red  wines  an  abundant  precipitate  is  produced,  con- 
sisting in  part  of  colouring  matter.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
iising  the  gelatin  test  volumetrically  is  to  determine  the  point  of 
saturation ;  in  this  particular  either  the  iron  or  ferricyanide  of  potassium 
may  be  applied,  so  as  to  afford  help.  Another  difficulty  consists  in  the 
impossibility  of  separating  from  the  wine  the  compound  of  tannin 
ana  gelatin  formed;  this  may  be  in  part  overcome  by  the  use  of  special 
filtering  arrangements,  as  by  the  apparatus  suggested  by  Mr.  Estcourt 
(see  ^  GhemicsJ  News,'  No.  745).  One  hundred  parts  of  gelatin  give, 
with  gallotannic  acid,  134  to  136*6  of  the  compouud. 

Faure  found  the  following  quantities  of  tannin  in  certain  wines  by 
means  of  a  standard  gelatin  solution :  — 

Gdatin  Solution  required  by  iOO  Parts  of  Wine, 

1  cc.bO*010  grammo  of  tannin. 


Castillon 

6-0  cc 

Fronsac 

4-8  cc. 

Saaterne 

4*0  cc. 

Barsac  .        .        .        . 

4'o  oc. 

Carbonnieux 

6-0  cc. 

Chateau  Lafitte     . 

10-1  cc. 

„        Margaux 

9-3  cc 

Latonr  .        .        .        . 

13-3  cc 

GiBcoura 

12-8  cc. 

Sl  Riit^he   . 

7-0  cc. 

In  a  solution  of  gelatin  and  water,  as  little  as  0'04  hundredths  per 
centw  may  be  determined  quantitatively ;  but  in  wine,  as  we  have  stated, 
not  leas  than  0*06.  This  arises  from  iJie  fact  that  the  gelatin  preci- 
pitate is,  to  some  extent,  soluble  in  the  wine. 

Detection  of  Racermc  Add, 

Racemic  or  paratartaiic  acid  is  obtained  usually  from  crude  tartar. 
The  mother-'liquor  is  treated  with  chalk,  the  insoluble  tartrate  and 
racemate  of  lime  are  thrown  down  and  separated.  These  are  next 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  tartaric  and  racemic  acids 
are  liberated )  the  latter,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crystallises,  the 
crystals  of  the  former  being  distinguished  by  their  transparency,  and 
those  of  the  latter  by  their  efflorescence. 

Bacemic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  tartaric  acid ; 
one  part  of  acid  requires  6*7  parts  of  water  at  15^  0.  and  4*8  of  alcohol. 
It  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  lime,  which  tartaric  acid  does 
not;  then,  again,  tartrate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  the 
racemate  of  the  same  base  is  insoluble.  It  crystallises  in  double 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  without  hemihedric  &ces.  Bacemic  acid  has 
no  action  on  polarised  light. 
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Detection  of  Succinic  Acid, 

Half  a  litre  of  wine  is  shaken  up  with  40  grammes  of  animal 
charcoal,  and  after  decolorisation  the  charcoal  is  to  be  well  washed 
with  cold  water.  The  filtrate  and  washing  are  to  be  evaporated 
on  a  water-bath,  neaply  to  dryness,  the  dr>'mg  being  finishea  under 
the  air-pump.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  treated  repeatedly  with 
one  part  of  alcohol  of  from  90  to  02  per  cent,  strength,  and  two 
and  a  half  parts  of  ether.  The  solution  is  evaporated,  the  residue 
exactly  neutralised  with  lime-water,  and  again  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  a  water-bath ;  the  glycerin  is  then  extracted  with  a  mixture  of 
ether  and  alcohol.  The  residuum  is  chiefly  succinate  of  calcium,  which 
may  be  obtained  in  nearly  a  pure  state  by  extraction  with  alcohol 
containing  89  per  cent,  of  spirit. 

Succinic  acid  is  soluble  m  5  parts  of  water  at  16°  0.  and  in  2*2  of 
boiling  water :  it  is  rather  lees  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightlv  soluble  in 
ether ;  sublimates  at  140°,  melts  at  180°,  and  boils  at  236^0. ;  it  may 
be  heated  with  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  aqueous 
solution  of  cbromic  acid  without  decomposition.  The  salts  of  the 
alkalies  are  soluble,  those  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  insoluble,  or  with 
difficulty  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  a  neutral  succinate  of  an 
alkali  gives  with  a  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  a  gelatinous  red- 
brown  pecipitate  of  basic  succinate  of  iron.  It  crystallises  in  rhombic 
or  six-sided  plates  or  prisms. 

Detection  of  Formic  Acid, 

Distil  the  wine ;  neutralise  the  distillate  with  ammonia,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  dissolve  the  residue  in  water,  add  a  drop  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  boil.  If  formic  acid  be  present,  a  thickish  brown  precipitate  of 
metallic  silver  will  be  produced.  Should  the  quantity  of  formic  acid 
present  be  very  small,  the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  must  be 
removed  by  fractional  distillation. 

JEgtimation  of  Others  in  Wine, 

Wine  contains  two  classes  of  ethers — ^volatile  and  fixed.  The  ethers 
are  organic  salts,  and  are  decomposed  by  solution  of  caustic  potash 
into  alcohol  and  a  salt  of  potash,  acetate,  propionate,  or  tartrate,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  volatile  ethers  are  first  separated  from  the  fixed  by  distillation. 
250  cc.  are  to  be  taken  and  about  200  cc.  distilled  oyer.  The  free  add 
in  the  distillate  is  then  exactly  neutralised  by  means  of  soda  solution 
and  a  measured  quantit}'  of  standard  soda  solution  added  to  the  liquid, 
which  is  introduced  into  a  flask,  and  is  then  closed  with  a  well-fitting 
cork  and  heated  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  ethers  are  decomposed, 
and  some  of  the  caustic  soda  neutralised  by  the  acids  of  the  ethers. 
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The  remaining  caustic  soda  is  estimated  by  means  of  standard  sulphuric 
acid  solution,  and  the  amount  of  soda  which  was  first  neutralised  is 
calculated  for  acetic  ether,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  volatile  ethers. 

TheJLved  ethers  are  estimated  by  a  similar  process,  but  the  presence 
of  the  organic  nitrogenous  matters  makes  the  estimation  more  difficult, 
aince  the  action  of  the  caustic  soda  upon  these  substances  produces 
large  quantities  of  free  ammonia.  600  cc.  of  the  wine  are  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk,  rendered  alkahne  with  soda  solution,  heated  in  a 
stoppered  flask,  and  finally  distilled.  The  distillate  contains  much  free 
ammonia  and  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  from  the  organic 
ethers.  Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  distillate  to  neutralise  the 
ammonia,  and  the  liquid  distilled  again.  Pure  dilute  alcohol  passes 
over,  the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  estimated  as  described  under 
*  Alcohol.'  Of  course  only  an  extremely  diluted  alcohol  is  obtained , 
since  the  amount  of  fixed  ethers  is  very  small.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
obtained  is  calcidated  for  tartaric  ether,  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
fixed  ethers.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  convert  the  alcohol  obtained  into 
acetic  acid  by  oxidising  agents,  and  estimate  the  acetic  acid,  which 
can  be  done  alkalimetrically  with  much  greater  acciuracv  than  the 
estimation  of  the  alcohol  contained  in  an  extremely  diluted  spirit. 

Bertliclot" 9  formula, — According  to  Berthelot,  tke  quantity  of  ethers 
foimd  in  any  matured  wine  stands  always  in  a  certain  fixed  relation  to 
the  amounts  of  alcohol  and  acid  present,  and  he  gives  the  following 
formula  for  the  estimation  of  the  ethers. 

The  alcohol  and  the  acidity  are  to  be  first  determined,  the  latter 
being  calculated  as  acetic  acid.  A,  the  amount  by  weight  of  alcohol 
founcl ;  B,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  per  thousand,  which  corresponds  to 
the  total  free  acid  found,  46  parts  of  alcohol  representing  60  parts  of 
acetic  acid.  By  multiplying  A  by  1'17  and  adding  2*8,  we  ootain  a 
figure  representing  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  the  alcohol  deduced  from 
the  acid  found,  which  is  present  in  the  wine  as  ether  and  which  we 
will  call  0.  Then  B,  multiplied  by  0  and  divided  by  100,  gives  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  present  as  ethers  in  1,000  parts  of  wine. 

Suppose  a  sherry  to  contain  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight  and 
0'4  per  cent,  of  acid  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  then 

C=18xM7+2-8=28'86 

0'4  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  corresponds  to  2*0  per  thousand  of  alcohol, 
and  23*86  X  2-9  and  divided  by  100  =  00-69  per  thousand  parts  of 
wine. 

The  DetermimUion  of  the  Albufninous  Matter. 

If  to  well-fermented  white  wines  a  little  chlorine  water  be  added, 
the  wine  will  remain  clear ;  if  this  addition  be  made  to  new  white 
wines  and  most  red  wines,  a  flocculent  precipitate  will  appear,  con- 
sisting of  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  albumen,  and  which  may  be 
collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed. 
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In  those  wines,  however,  in  which  no  precipitate  appears  on  the 
addition  of  chlorine  water,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  albumen  is 
absent,  for  in  such  cases  a  certain  amount  of  that  substance  will  be 
detected,  either  by  combustion  or  by  the  process  of  Wanklyn  and 
Chapman,  devised  for  the  determination  of  the  albuminoid  RnnmnnV 
present  in  potable  water.  This  process  has  been  described  in  detail  in 
the  article  on '  Water/  but  we  will  here  give  a  veiy  brief  outline  of  it 
as  applied  to  wine. 

Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  wine  and  2  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda 
are  added  to  about  1,000  cc.  of  pure  distilled  water,  entirely  free,  as 
previously  ascertained,  from  ammonia ;  about  one-third  of  the  mixture 
IS  distilled  otf,  and  the  ammonia  estimated  in  the  distillate  by  Nessler  s 
test.     This  proceeding  gives  the  free  ammonia  in  the  wine. 

To  the  remaining  contents  of  the  flask  are  now  added  2  gnunmes  of 
pure  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  10  grammes  of  hydrate  of  pota^ 
previously  dissolved  in  boiled  water,  to  make  sure  of  the  absence  of 
any  free  ammonia.  Distillation  is  then  recommenced.  This  treatment 
occasions  the  decomposition  of  the  albumen  and  the  formation  of  am- 
monia. 

About  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  mixture  are  distilled  over,  and 
the  ammonia  estimated  either  by  Nessler  s  test  or  by  titration  with  a 
standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  amount  of  ammonia  multi- 
plied by  10,  Wanklyn  and  Chapman's  formula,  gives  the  quantity  of 
albuminoid  substance  in  10  cc.  of  wine,  or  multiplied  by  100,  the 
percentage  of  albuminous  matter  in  the  wine. 

The  amount  of  nitrogen  met  with  by  Mulder,  in  certain  wines,  was 
as  follows : — 

Name.  Nitrogen. 

Benicarlo 0*020  percent. 


Rouasillon   .... 

0029 

St  George  .... 

0-020 

Narbonne 

0-021 

White  Cotes 

0023 

Old  Burgundy  Pommard    . 

0-040 

»f 


n 


n 


The  above  quantities  of  nitrogen  are  made  up  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  of  the  wine,  of  iJiat  of  the  ferment,  and  lastly  of  the  albumeu 
proper.  That  from  ike  ammonia  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  separately 
estimated,  and  its  amount  deducted. 

Thudichum  and  Duprd  found  the  following  quantities  of  albu- 
minous matter  in  the  wines  specified  below,  as  estimated  by  Wanklyn 
and  Chapman's  process : — 

Ingelheimer  (red)        ....  0*878    per  cent 

Port,  1851 ,     .        .  00888  „ 

Sherry,  thirty  years  in  bottle      .        .  0*1807  „ 

Madeira       .'  " 0*1681  „ 

Nienteiner 0*855  „ 

Natural  port 0*0527  „ 

Port,  1866 0*1760  - 
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Percent. 

Percent. 

0030 

Pablio-houM 

sheny     . 

.    0029 

0-024 

>• 

n 

.     0-027 

0-02O 

It 

n            • 

.    0-020 

0-020 

*» 

t» 

.     0028 

0-028 

Hambro'  sherries 

.    0018 

0-089 

n 

»f 

.    0-022 

0022 

1* 

» 

.    0-010 

0-018 

n 

ft 

.    0017 

0-025 

» 

If 

.    0017 

0-022 

f* 

n 

.    0-015 

0028 

ft 

n 

.    0014 

0027 

n 

n 

.    0-016 

0-017 

LaBtJji  in  twenty-fiye  wines,  chiefly  sherriee  recently  analyzed  by 
the  author,  he  found  by  the  combustion  process  the  following  quantities 
of  nitrogen : — 

Old  brown  sherry 

Santiago 

FinestMontnia 

Amontillado 

Manzanilla 

Karnala . 

Madeira. 

»f 
Cadiz  Kheny 
Sherry   . 

»        • 
Bestaarant  sherry 

We  have  dwelt  thus  fully  on  the  presence  and  determination  of  al- 
bominouB  matter  in  wine,  because  of  the  practical  importance  attached 
to  the  enquiry,  as  the  amount  present  sometimes  enables  us  to  declare, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hambro'  sherry,  whether  a  wine  is  adulterated  or  not. 

Again,  excess  of  albumen  in  wine  frequently  causes  it  to  spoil, 
helps  the  conyersion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  and  conduces  to  the 
generation  of  the  fungus  which  forms  mould  in  wine. 

Determination  of  Ammonia. 

A  given  quantity  of  the  wine,  say  100  cc.,  is  taken,  and  twice  the 
quantity  of  water  added ;  one-third  of  this  is  distilled  off,  the  residue 
in  the  retort  is  made  slightly  alkaline  with  carbonate  of  soda ;  and 
another  third  is  distilled  off  into  a  second  receiver.  The  object  of  the 
first  distillation  is  the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  and 
volatile  acid.  The  ammonia  is  estimated  in  the  second  distillate  either 
by  titration  with  sulphuric  acid  or  by  Nessler's  process.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  watchful  to  ascertain  that  the  wine  does  not  become  acid  during 
the  distillation. 

Determination  of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Red  Wine. 

Mulder's  process  for  isolating  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine  is 
as  foUows : — 

Acetate  of  lead  is  added  to  tbe  wine  so  long  as  any  precipitate  is 
thrown  down  -,  this  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  until  the  water 
ceases  to  be  acid :  the  filtrate  is  of  a  pale  violet  colour,  but  becomes 
colourless  as  soon  as  the  acid  reaction  disappears.  The  precipitate, 
suspended  in  water,  is  now  subjected  to  the  action  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrcM^M ;  this  removes  all  out  a  trace  of  the  lead ;  it  is  again 
collected  and  washed,  the  filtrate  being  of  a  red  colour  so  long  as  it 
retains  its  acid  reaction. 

The  bluish-black  mass  thus  obtained,  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  lead 
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and  colouring  matter,  is  now  boiled  with  water  to  Temove  extzardTp 
matters — ^tartaric  acid,  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  and  is  then  exhausted  witk  i 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid,  the  tincture  bein^  of  a  beautifBi 
red  colour ;  this  tincture  is  then  evaporated ;  it  is  at  fir^t  red.  but  « 
evaporation  proceeds,  \'iolet,  and  lastly,  when  but  littie  aoetk  acid  r^ 
mains,  of  a  singularly  beautiful  blue.  The  liquid  is  now  evaponted  Vb 
dryness,  the  fat  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  laat  trace  of  lead  vid 
acetic  acid ;  what  then  remains  consists  of  the  colouriDg  matter  ii 
a  perfectly  pure  state. 

Egtiincttion  of  the  Mineral  Matter. 

Evaporate  in  a  platinum  dish  a  measured  quantity  of  wine — oOee. 
are  commonly  sufficient.  The  residue  is  then  to  be  incinented  cii 
the  ash  weighed.  The  incineration  is  often  a  very  alow  and  ledkw 
process,  since  the  organic  matters  bum  only  with  very  great  dificiltr, 
and  the  temperature  must  not  be  too  high,  in  order  to  avoid  k««  % 
the  volatilisation  of  the  salts  of  potash.  The  salts  of  tartaric  lai! 
malic  acids  are  converted  by  the  incineration  into  carbonates,  wkki 
give  a  very  good  measure  of  the  quantity  of  those  aalts.  A  staodwi 
sulphuric  acid  solution,  which  contains  in  1,000  cc.  one-half  eqoitt- 
lent  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (40  grms.),  is  now  dropped  npoo  ^ 
moistened  ash,  till  the  reaction  is  exactly  neutral.  The  remits  e» 
most  conveniently  calculated  for  caustic  potash  or  tartrate  of  potaia. 
notwithstanding  that  a  good  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  pn^sest 
in  the  ash,  but  this  is  derived  from  tartrate  or  malate  of  time,  V 
necessary,  the  soluble  carbonates  may  be  separated  fiom  the  lime  »mx 
magnesia  salts  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and  both  aeparately  eta- 
mated. 

Estimation  of  Phosphoric  Add, 

The  phosphoric  acid  may  either  be  directly  precipitated  from  tihr 
wine  by  the  metiiod  we  are  just  going  to  descrioe,  or  better,  th«  wiif 
is  first  evaporated,  incinerated,  and  the  ash  boiled  with  nitric  arid  t» 
dissolve  the  phosphates.  In  either  case,  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  shoui 
be  as  small  as  possible,  not  amounting  to  more  than  20  cc ;  100  to 
200  cc.  of  wine  should  be  employed.  Add  to  the  evaporated  wioe.  or 
to  the  solution  of  the  ash,  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonia  in  nx&k 
acid  in  excess,  and  keep  the  mixture  for  some  hours  at  a  temperatvR 
not  exceeding  60^  C.  All  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  vAim 
crystalline  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonia,  mixed  witn  variable  quSiEti- 
ties  of  moivbdanic  acid.  The  precipitate  cannot  therefore  be  dinctlf 
weighed,  tt  is  washed  with  some  molvbdate  of  ammonia,  diMolved  c 
dilute  ammonia ;  and  the  alkaline  ^ution,  which  contains  now  all  t^ 
phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  wine,  precipitated  with  a  aolutioB  of 
chloride  of  magnesium.  The  precipitate  consists  of  phosphate  of  naum^ 
nia  and  magneua.    It  is  filtered  after  some  hours*  ftfatfwfing  in  the  coU. 
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crashed  with  dilute  ammonia^  incinerated  and  weighed.  One  hundred 
yarts  of  it  contain  63*96  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  For  further  details 
>f  the  method,  which  requires  great  care,  a  work  on  analytical  chemis- 
xyy  as  FreseniuB's  ^  Quantitative  Analysis/  may  he  consulted. 

Estinuxtion  of  Sulphuric  Acid. 

From  60  to  100  cc.  of  wine  are  rendered  acid  hy  pure  hydrochloric 
icid,  heated  to  hoiling,  and  chloride  of  barium  added  to  the  boiling 
iqiiid.  Immediately  a  white  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  barium  is 
brmed,  which  settles  very  easily  after  some  minutes'  boiling.  If  the 
chloride  of  barium  be  added  to  the  cold  liquid,  the  sulphate  of  barium 
!all8  down  as  a  very  fine  powder,  which  always  passes  through  the 
pores  of  the  filter-paper.  It  is  separated  by  filtration,  well  washed 
i^ith  hot  water,  incinerated,  and  weighed ;  lOO  parts  of  it  contain  .34*335 
parts  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  (SO,),  or  42*49  parts  of  H^SO^. 

Estimation  of  Chlorine. 

Take  100  cc.  of  the  wine,  render  them  acid  with  pure  nitric  acid, 
ind  add  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated, 
specially  after  agitation  of  the  liquid.  It  is  to  be  separated  by 
filtration,  dried,  incinerated,  and  weighed  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The 
precipitate  should  be  separated  from  the  filter-paper  as  cleanly  as 
possible,  since  the  organic  matter  of  the  paper  reduces  the  chloride 
to  metallic  silver ;  100  parts  of  the  precipitate  contain  24*724  parts  of 
chlorine. 

Determination  of  the  Total  Solids. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  determination  of  the  total  solid  mat- 
ters contained  in  a  wine  was  a  very  simple  and  easy  operation,  and  one 
which  might  be  made  to  yield  accurate  results.  It  will  be  seen  that 
%uy  such  conclusion  would  be  erroneous. 

Two  methods  are  usually  employed — one,  which  may  be  termed 
the  direct  method,  consists  in  the  evaporation  of  a  given  quantity  of 
wine,  say  10  cc.,  on  a  water-bath,  drying  it  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 
sind  weighing.  Now,  the  fault  of  this  method  is  that,  however  care- 
fully tbe  evaporation  may  be  conducted,  the  sugar,  dextrin,  and  cer- 
tain of  the  extractive  matters  become  more  or  less  changed,  chemically 
uid  physically,  from  the  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Still,  this  process,  though  not  exact,  furnishes  valuable  com- 
parative results.  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  state  that  by  this 
method  they  have  found  in  a  number  of  analyses  of  wine  rich  in  sugar 
more  sugar  than  the  total  amount  of  solids  found ;  but  this  is  in  part 
explained  by  the  fact  that  they  dried  the  residue  at  a  temperature  of 
110^0. 

The  second,  or  indirect  method,  is  one  which  is  also  very  easily 
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performed,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  yields  results  of  a  more  satis£Ekc- 
tory  character  than  the  first  process. 

'^  A  g:iTen  quantity  of  the  wine  is  first  freed  hy  evaporation,  or,  better 
still,  by  distillation,  from  its  alcohol ;  the  remaining  liquid  containing 
the  solids  is  now  made  up  with  water  to  its  original  bulk,  and  its 
specific  gravity  taken.  The  gravity  thus  found  wul  correspond  with 
the  amount  of  solids  specified  in  the  following  table  of  Bfdling: — 

Supnr  Table  (^Ten^)eraiuref  17«6°  C.) 


Specific 

Per- 

Specific 

Per- 

Specific 

Per- 

Specific 

Pter- 

gravity. 

oeutage. 

gravity. 

centage. 

gravity. 

centage. 

gravity. 

oentage. 

1-0040 

1004 

1-0080 

2^016 

1-0120 

8-036 

1^0160 

4-064 

1 

•029 

1 

•041 

1 

•062 

1 

•090 

2 

•064 

2 

•067 

2 

•087 

2 

•116 

8 

•080 

8 

•092 

8 

•118 

8 

•141 

4 

•106 

4 

•118 

4 

-188 

4 

•167 

6 

•180 

6 

•148 

5 

•164 

5 

•198 

6 

•165 

6 

•168 

6 

•190 

6 

-219 

7 

-180 

7 

•194 

7 

•216 

7 

•245 

8 

•206 

8 

•219 

8 

•241 

8 

•270 

9 

•281 

9 

•245 

9 

-266 

9 

■296 

1*0060 

1-266 

1^0090 

2^270 

1-0180 

8-292 

roi70 

4322 

1 

•281 

1 

•295 

1 

•818 

1 

•847 

2 

•307 

2 

•821 

2 

•843 

2 

•874 

8 

•882 

8 

•846 

8 

•869 

3 

•400 

4 

•868 

4 

•872 

4 

•396 

4 

•426 

5 

•883 

6 

•397 

5 

•420 

5 

•451 

6 

•408 

6 

•428 

6 

•446 

6 

-477 

7 

•484 

7 

•448 

7 

•472 

7 

•508 

8 

•469 

8 

•474 

8 

•498 

8 

•629 

9 

•486 

9 

•499 

9 

•628 

9 

•565 

1-0060 

1^509 

1-0100 

2^625 

1-0140 

3^649 

1-0180 

4^581 

1 

•684 

1 

•650 

1 

•676 

1 

•607 

2 

•660 

2 

•676 

2 

•600 

2 

•683 

8 

•685 

8 

•601 

8 

•626 

8 

•659 

4 

•610 

4 

•627 

4 

•652 

4 

•685 

5 

•685 

5 

•662 

5 

-677 

6 

•710 

6 

•661 

6 

•678 

6 

-703 

6 

•786  , 

7 

•686 

7 

•708 

7 

-729 

7 

•762 

8 

•711 

8 

•729 

8 

-766 

8 

•788 

9 

•737 

9 

•764 

9 

•780 

9 

•814 

1-0070 

1-762 

1^0110 

2-780 

1-0160 

8^806 

1-0190 

4^840 

1 

•787 

1 

•805 

1 

•882 

1 

•866 

2 

•818 

2 

•831 

2 

•858 

2 

•892 

8 

•888 

8 

•866 

8 

•888 

8 

•918 

4 

•864 

4 

•882 

4 

■909 

4 

•944 

6 

•889 

5 

•908 

6 

•985 

5 

•970 

6 

•914 

6 

•984 

6 

•961 

6 

•996 

7 

•940 

7 

•959 

7 

987 

7 

5-022 

8 

•966 

8 

•986 

8 

4^012 

8 

•048 

9 

•991 

9 

8-010 

9 

•088 

9 

5-074 
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Svgar  Table  (Tern 

perature,  17 

•60  C.) 

Speoiflc 

Per- 

Spodflo 

Per- 

Speoiflc 

Per- 

Bpedflc 

Per- 

GnTlty. 

centage. 

Gravity. 

oentage. 

Gravity. 

oentage. 

Gravity. 

centage. 

1-0200 

6-100 

10218 

•488 

1-0226 

•778 

1-0289 

-118 

1 

•126 

4 

•464 

7 

•804 

1^0240 

6-144 

2 

•162 

5 

•490 

8 

•830 

1 

•170 

8 

•178 

6 

•517 

9 

•866 

2 

•196 

4 

•204 

7 

•548 

1-0280 

6^882 

8 

•223 

5 

•2S0 

8 

•669 

1 

■908 

4 

•249 

6 

•256 

9 

•696 

2 

•984 

6 

•275 

7 

•282 

1-0-220 

6-621 

8 

•961 

6 

•801 

8 

•308 

1 

•647 

4 

•987 

7 

•827 

9 

•d34 

2 

•678 

6 

6-0  L8 

8 

•354 

1-0210 

6-860 

8 

•699 

6 

•039 

9 

•880 

1 

•886 

4 

•726 

4 

•065 

1-0250 

6-406 

2 

•412 

6 

•761 

1 

8 

•092 

This  table  is  leased  upon  the  gravity  of  beer  worts^  but  it  is  found 
o  answer  well  for  wine,  an  allowance  or  deduction  being  made  for  the 
greater  weight  of  the  ash  in  the  latter ;  in  &ct,  the  whole  of  the  aah 
Dund  should  be  deducted,  since  the  amount  of  the  extract,  minus  the 
sh,  is  required.  In  weak  thin  wines,  containing  but  little  ash,  the 
eduction  is  not  usually  of  much  importance^  but  as,  in  some  wines, 
be  ash  amounts  to  as  much  as  half  a  per  cent.,  the  error  would  be 
onsiderable  if  the  deduction  were  not  made. 

The  following  total  residues,  minus  ash,  obtained  by  the  two 
lethods,  are  from  Thudichum  and  Dupr^'s  treatise : — > 

1st  method.  Snd  method.  Sngar  per  cent. 

Manala         ....         4^182  .        6^780  4^70 

Port 4-632  .        6-909  .         5-26 

Lachryma  Christi .        .        .        24^262  .      82  022  .      26*784 


THE  ADTTLTERATIONB  OP  WINE. 

Wine,  as  might  be  supposed,  and  as  is  well  known,  is  very  liable 
)  adulteration,  and  this  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  wavs. 

The  practice  begins  with  me  very  must  itself,  and  may  be  said  not 
»  end  in  many  cases  until  the  wine  reaches  the  consumer. 

The  composition  and  quality  of  the  must  vary  of  course  with  many 
rcunistances — the  kind  of  grape,  the  season,  and  especially  with  the 
^ffree  of  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  Some  musts,  as  those  derived  from 
ell-ripened  grapes,  are  often  particularly  rich  in  sugar.  Others  again, 
om  unripe  grapes,  yield  a  must  in  which  adds  predominate. 

Diluium  and  Sweetening  of  the  Must. 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  certain  ingenious  gentlemen  to  subject  both 
le  rich  and  the  sour  musts  to  special  treatment.  Thus  M.  Petiot  recom- 

3c 
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mendfi  an  addition  of  water  to  must  which  ahoands  in  sugar,  and  he  las 
elaborated  his  method  into  a  BjBteni,  which  has  even  b^n  named  aftir 
him,  and  the  wine  thus  manipulated  is  distinguished  by  the  appdlatioi 
of  '  Petiotised '  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Gall  recommends  a 
addition  of  sugar  to  poor  musts ;  to  the  sour  musts  be  adds  wvsa 
to  reduce  the  acidity,  and  then  sugar  to  make  up  for  the  6e6txwn 
occasioned  by  the  addition  of  the  water.  This  method  too  has  serred 
to  inmiortalise  the  author,  and  such  wine  is  known  in  GkmuBT  m 
'  Gallisirter '  wine. 

High  are  the  eulogiums  passed  upon  the  wines  produfiod  frsa 
must  so  treated,  and  some  enthusiastic  writers  would  lecul  us  to  l^fietT 
that  they  are  far  superior  to  the  wines  the  produce  solely  of  the  jua 
of  grapes. 

Thus  Petiot  obtained  by  repeated  pressure  and  dilution  fraa  a 
quantity  of  black  grapes,  wnich  should  have  yielded  only  60  heti> 
litres  of  wine,  by  tue  aid  of  240  litres  of  sugar  solution  contaima^  1** 
per  cent.,  90  hectolitres  of  white,  and  lOo  hectolitree  of  red  wi»— a 
itU  300  hectolitres  of  what  Petiot  denominates  '  wine  in  the  foil  «fiff 
of  the  word.' 

The  Petiotised  wine,  according  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  *tflfii 
acid  and  more  drinkable.  It  has  more  bouquet  than  the  winr  nkfl 
has  laeen  made  from  the  grapes  directly.  It  haa  an  eztnordniiT 
power  of  lasting.* 

'  The  infusion  wines  resemble  natural  wines  in  all  eaaential  q*- 
lities.  They  contain  all  the  essential  ingredients  and  almost  is  the 
same  proportions  as  the  natural  product.  The  non-eaaentkl  in^ie- 
dients,  or  those  which  are  frequently  hurtful  to  the  natural  wiae,  tie 
diminished  in  the  infused  wines  to  such  an  extent  that  their  abamn 
is  a  fitvourable  circumstance.* — Thudichum  and  Duprf, 

Of  course  the  amount  of  tartrate  of  potash  and  of  free  acid  u  \m 
than  in  wines  made  from  undiluted  must,  and  hence  in  this  rtepeei  h  * 
urged  in  fitvour  of  these  artificial  wines,  that  they  are  mote  like  oU 
wines,  being  milder  to  the  taste  from  haying  depoated  part  of  li^ 
tartar.  But  they  also  contain  L  ss  mineral  matter  geneiaUy,  kas  f^^ 
•and  phosphoric  acid,  as  well  as  a  smaller  quantity  of  ihe  peesfiff 
acids  of  tne  wine,  malic  and  tartaric  acids. 

It  is  well  established  that  fermentation  ceases  in  a  liquid  wkict 
contains  16  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  weight,  correeponding  to  aboat  S! 
per  cent,  of  sugar.  Now,  in  parts  of  Spain,  Italy j^  Greece,  aa^ 
Madeira,  the  must  frequently  contains  an  amount  of 'sugar  eqoal  U 
24  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and,  since  fermentation  ceases  abow  16  fK 
cent.,  of  course  much  of  the  sugar  in  such  rich  musts  will  mnain  a>- 
conyerted  if  the  sugar  be  not  brought  down  by  dDution  with  vaier. 
and  this  fact  furnishes  one  argument  in  fayour  of  the  adc^idoa  ia 
some  cases  of  Petiot  s  method ;  but  then  it  may  be  said  that  si^P* 
which  furnish  such  a  saccharine  juiee  are  scuoely  fitted  far  wiat- 
making  at  all,  and  tih*t  they  oonespond  rather  to  laiaina  than  to  mafci 
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of  which  wines  are  usually  made — at  all  events,  if  wines  be  made 
from  such  grapes,  they  should  be  of  the  sweet  class,  such  as  Lunel  and 
some  of  the  sweet  Sautemes. 

Musts  which  contain  only  an  amount  of  sugar  equivalent  to  6  or  8 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  are  hardly  rich  enough  for  making  wine,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  grapes  contain  different  quantities  of  sugar 
according  to  their  degree  of  ripeness,  and  hence  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  test  the  juice  from  time  to  time,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  sugar  contained  in  it,  and  so  to  regulate  the  period  of  the 
ingathering.  In  some  temperate  countries — as  the  Rheingau — the 
grapes  never  become  too  ripe,  and  are  therefore  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
vines  until  the  autumn  is  far  advanced. 

Heffulation  of  the  Acidity  of  the  Must. 

An  important  part  of  the  process  of  Gall  consists  in  the  regulation 
of  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  must.  In  bad  years  the  grapes  are  so 
rich  in  acidity  that  the  wines  produced  from  them  are  too  sour  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  Five  parts  of  acid  in  one  thousand  of  wine  are 
contained  in  wines  of  good  quality  ;  in  sour  ones  often  as  much  as  from 
16  to  18  per  thousand. 

Now  it  is  in  such  cases  that  the  process  of  Gall  comes  into  opera- 
tion ;  but  it  is  held  by  many  that  such  sour  must  is  not  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  wine.    Still  we  would  say  of  this  process,  as  well  as 
of  that  of  Petiot,  that,  provided  the  wines  so  made  are  properly  dis- 
tinguished, as  by  the  names  of  the  authors  of  the  process,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  wine  grower  is  justified  in  having  recourse  to  them. 
Ghdl  depresses  the  acidity  of  all  must  to  0*6  per  cent.,  and  raises  the 
amount  of  sugar  to  20  per  cent.     Of  course,  therefore,  the  quantity  of 
wine  so  produced  is  greatest  the  sourer  the  original  must ;  this  to  us 
appears  to  be  a  radical  fault  of  the  method.     '  But  what  struck  the 
observer  as  most  remarkable  was  this  circumstance,  that  the  wine  was 
always  better  than  the  wine  from  the  same  sour  must  made  by  the 
ordinary  means.' — Thudichum  and  Dupri, 

In  the  case  of  over-acid  wines,  the  excess  of  acidity  is  in  some 
casee  got  rid  of  by  the  direct  addition  of  an  alkali,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime  or  soda,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  addition  of  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash,  as  recommended  by  Liebig.  This  salt  combines  with  a  part 
of  the  free  tartaric  acid,  forming  acid  tartrate  of  potash,  which,  on 
account  of  its  comparative  insolubility,  separates. 

*  The  addition  of  the  carbonatea  allralies  or  of  chalk  alters  the 
bouquet  of  the  wine.' — Parkea. 

The  Colouring  of  Wine, 

This  consists  of  two  different  processes,  the  one  applicable  to  cer- 
tain ao-called  white  wines,  as  sherry,  Madeira,  and  wmes  of  a  similar 
•y  the  other  to  red  wines,  especially  port. 

3c2 
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The  coloration  of  Bheny  and  other  analogous  wines  is  effected 
sometimes  by  the  direct  addition  of  sugar,  often  cane  sugar,  more  or 
less  caramehsed,  but  frequently  by  the  addition  of  the  concentrated 
must,  obtained  by  evaporation  m  large  pans.  Part  of  the  sugar  of  the 
must  is  decomposed  oy  the  heat,  particularly  at  the  margin  of  the 
pan,  colouring  the  sugar  more  or  less  deep  brown.  The  syrup  thus 
obtained  is  added  to  wine  until  the  required  shade  of  colour  is  ob- 
tained. Much  more  frequent,  however,  than  this  process  is  the  direct 
addition  of  caramel. 

The  colouring  of  red  wines  is  practised  on  an  extensive  scale. 
There  are.  in  fact,  several  kinds  of  wine,  especially  port,  which  are  as 
a  rule  arti^cially  coloured.  Frequently  red  wines  are  manufactured  by 
dyeing  white  vnnes  with  some  vegetable  pigment.  Many  diff^^nt 
plants  producing  red  fruits  are  extensively  cultivated  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  their  colouring  matters,  which  serve  as  adulterants 
of  red  wines.  Blads  cherries,  bilMrries,  but  particularly  elderberrieis, 
serve  alike  for  this  purpose,  while  Brazilwood  or  log\^  ood  is  largely 
employed.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  adulteration  is  carried  on 
secretly ;  the  elder-tree,  for  instance,  is  cultivated  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal on  a  large  scale,  and  immense  quantities  of  dried  eld^berries 
are  exported  from  the  latter  country.  Spain  alone  imported,  in  1866, 
145,000  kilos,  while  large  quantities  were  sent  to  Brazil  and  France. 

An  article  is  extensively  used  for  the  coloration  of  red  wines, 
termed  Jeropiffa,  This  consists  usually  of  must,  often  more  or  less 
evaporated,  and  sometimes  partly  lermented,  brandy,  and  foreign  red 
colouring  matter,  for  the  most  part  that  of  elderberries ;  but  another 
form  of  Jeropiga  is  made,  which  is  composed  of  the  same  ingredients, 
minus  the  red  dye,  and  tlus  is  added  to  wines  requiring  to  be  sweetened 
and  fortified. 

In  the  case  of  red  wines  the  colouring  matters  are  usually  added  to 
the  grapes  during  crushing. 

The  Flastering  of  Wine, 

The  second  operation  to  which  the  must  or  juice  of  the  grape  is 
frequently  subjected  is  that  known  as  'Plastering.'  It  consists  in 
dusting  over  the  must  a  considerable  quantity  of  burnt  gypsum,  plaster 
of  Paris,  or  sulphate  of  lime.  Sometimes  the  sulphate  of  hme  is  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk  is  entirely 
substituted  for  the  plaster.  Parkes  states  that  the  substance  used  for 
plastering  consists  of  a  mixture  of  80  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
12  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  8  of  quicklime,  sulphide  and  cMoride  of 
calcium,  of  which  from  1^  to  7  lbs.  is  used  to  one  hectolitre  of  wine. 

The  practice  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  it  prevails  in  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, ana  the  south  of  France — ^including  especially  Perpignan  and 
Languedoc — ^Greece,  and  probably  other  countries ;  and  the  wines  more 
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icularlj  subjected  to  this  process  are  sherry,  port,  and  certain 
ich  and  Greek  wines. 

fhe  effect  of  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  already  been 
ained,  and  it  consists  principallj  in  the  removal  of  the  tartaric 
in  combination  with  the  potash,  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  being 
led,  and  a  soluble  bitter  and  aperient  salt,  sulphate  of  potash, 
^en  chalk  is  added  as  well  as  sulphate  of  Imie,  a  portion  of  the 
tartaric  add  is  likewise  thrown  down,  the  acidity  of  the  wine 
I  of  course  thereb}^  reduced. 

^hen  chalk  is  entirely  substituted  for  the  plaster,  not  only  is  the 
ate  of  lime  thrown  down  as  before  and  part  of  the  free  acia  either 
tved  or  neutralised,  but  there  is  no  formation  of  the  highly  objec- 
bble  sulphate  of  potash,  and  hence  it  would  appear  that  this  is  a 
liable  mode  of  treating  the  must.  Indeed,  this  plan  has  been  spe- 
r  recommended  by  Mulder. 

igBin,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  addition  of  either  sulphate 
rbonate  of  lime  occasions  the  conversion  of  the  soluble  phospnates 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  also  would  be  precipitated  if  the 
tv  of  the  wine  were  not  considerable.  The  amount  of  malic  acid 
ust  does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined  with  any  accuracy, 
at  the  effect  of  plastering  on  that  acid  has  not  been  ascertained. 
I  the  solubility  of  the  malate  of  lime  one  would  infer  that  it  was 
•recipitated  from  the  must,  and  yet  the  slight  degree  of  alkalinity 
e  asn  of  plastered  wines  would  appear  to  lead  to  a  contrary  con- 
>n ;  we  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  ripe  grapes  most 
e  malic  acid  has  disappeared.  But  we  believe  that  good  must  re- 
3  no  such  treatment,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  determine  what  are  the 
1  advantages  of  the  operation  of  plastering  so  commonly  and  so 
practised. 

has  been  alleged  that  plastering  increases  the  strength  of  wine 
i  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  water,  but  this  belief  is  erroneous,  as 
hat  it  aids  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  clarification  of  the  wine, 
t  certainly  is  mischievous  in  other  ways:  thus,  as  already  ex- 
d,  it  removes  a  ^reat  part  of  the  tartaric  acid  from  the  wine, 
g  the  potash  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  potash,  while  at 
me  time  it  does  not  lessen  the  acidity  an  atom.  It  deprives  the 
in  &ct,  of  a  very  valuable  salt,  substituting  another  salt  of  an 
3us  character. 

.re  must  be  taken  not  to  fsdl  into  the  error  of  calculating  all 
iric  acid  found  in  the  wine  into  sulphate  of  potash,  since  the 
of  grapes  naturally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  combined  sul- 
!  acid ;  and,  since  the  determination  of  the  quantity  thus  present 
atter  of  considerable  importance  in  connection  with  the  plastering 

vdne,  wo  have  made  some  analyses  of  grapes  and  grape  juice 
,  view  to  determine  the  question, 
cording  to  Boussingault  and  other  authorities,  the  sulphate  of 

naturally  present  in  wine  should  not  exceed  three  grains  per 
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bottle,  but  subsequent  enquiries  have  led  us  to  the  opinion  that  t^e 
amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  present  often  exceeds  this  very  conside- 
rably, and  that  as  much  as  six  grains,  if  not  more,  may  be  present  in 
some  cases.  '  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  following  facts. 

Two  samples  of  Spanish  grapes  yielded  0*0451  and  0'0836  per  cent 
of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  11*46  and  8*53  grains  of  sulphate  of  potaah 
per  bottle,  on  an  arerage  therefore  9*99  grains. 

100  parts  of  grapes  were  found  to  consist  of  18  parts  of  husks  and 
stones,  and  82  parts  of  juice.  18  parts  of  the  husks  of  a  third  sample 
of  grapes  contained  0'(&47  of  sulphuric  acid,  while  82  parts  of  the 
juice  yielded  0*0189,  equal  to  4*8  grains  per  bottle.  Calculated  in  the 
above  given  ratio,  18 :  82, 100  parts  of  the  husks  contain  therefore 
0*137  per  cent,  and  100  parts  of  the  juice  0*023  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
acid,  equal  to  5*82  grains  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  bottle. 

Another  similar  experiment  showea  that  100  parts  of  must  con- 
tained 0'014  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  equal  to  3*54  grains  of  sulphate 
of  potash  in  a  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon. 

The  juice  contains,  therefore,  on  an  average,  4*68  nains  of  sulphate 
of  potasn  per  bottle,  while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  whole  grapes  yield 
9*99  grains  per  bottle. 

Hence  we  see  that,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash 
in  any  wine  due  to  plastering,  a  deduction  must  be  made  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  amounts  above  named,  according  as  the  wine 
has  been  made  either  from  the  juice  alone,  or  from  the  juice  and  husks. 
Even  in  the  latter  case,  the  deduction  of  10  grains  per  bottle  would  be 
too  much,  since  it  is  very  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  combined 
sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  husk  and  stones  would  not  be  removed 
by  the  pressure  and  maceration  to  which  the  grapes  are  subjected. 

Then,  again,  supposing  it  be  knovm  that  the  mugt  has  been  sul- 
phured, basing  the  calculation  on  the  statement  of  Thudichum  and 
j)upr6,  that  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  is  thereby  added  to  a  butt  of 
wine,  a  further  deduction  will  have  to  be  made ;  although  we  think 
that,  if  based  upon  the  above  statement,  the  reduction  would  be  by  far 
too  great,  since  it  amounts  to  no  less  than  24*9  grains  of  sulphate  of 
potash  per  bottle. 

Of  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  by  the  burning  of  the  sulphur  a 
great  part  is  not  absorbed  by  the  wine  at  all,  but  escapes ;  that  how- 
ever which  is  retained  is  gradually  oxidised  and  converted  iato  buI- 
phuric  acid ;  this  decompoemg  part  of  the  tartrate  of  potash,  sulphate 
of  potash  is  formed,  tartaric  acid  set  free,  and  the  acidity  of  the  wine 
thereby  increased. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  ftcid 
present  in  any  wine  may,  in  some  cases,  be  derived  from  the  operation 
of  stdphuring  the  tcine  and  the  ccm^,  that  is  to  say,  of  submitting  them 
to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

The  following  particulars  in  reference  to  the  plastering  and  the 
fumigation  of  wine  are  taken  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Thudichum,  which 
appeared  early  in  1874  in  the  '  Times.' 
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^Each  quantity  of  collected  grapes  sufficient  to  vield  a  butt  of 
nust  previously  to  being  trodden  and  pressed  is  invarialbly  dusted  over 
ivith  from  SO  to  40  lbs.  of  burnt  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphiate  of  lime). 
The  effect  of  this  practice  is  to  jprecipitate  all  tartaric  and  malic  acid 
)f  the  must  and  to  substitute  in  their  place  sidphuric  add.  The 
nust,  therefore,  as  it  runs  from  the  press  contains  no  bitartrate  of 
potash,  or  so-called  tartar,  but  sulphate  of  potash  instead.  In  conse<- 
luence  all  sheny  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  the  potash  of  the  must 
IS  sulphate,  amounting  to  from  1^  kilogramme  (about  8  lbs.)  to  7 
kilogrammes  (about  14  lbs.)  per  butt  of  484  litres  or  108  gallons  (equal 
'jo  from  86*1  to  109*2  grains  per  bogtle  of  on&-sixth  of  a  gallon). 

'  The  common  varieties  of  must  are  not  only  plastered  but  also 
mpregnated  with  the  fumes  bv  the  combustion  of  about  5  ounces  of 
mlphiu*  per  butt,  which  adds  a\)out  a  pound  of  sulphuric  acid  to  that 
drought  in  by  the  plaster.* 

We  would  remark,  in  reference  to  the  above  quotation,  that  the 
plastering  does  not  remove  all  the  tartaric  acid,  in  fact  none  of  that 
^hich  is  in  the  free  state,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  the 
nalic  acid  is  removed.  In  fact,  ripe  grapes  are  nearly  if  not  entirely 
Tee  from  that  acid. 

The  following  figures  by  Thudichum  and  Dupr6  will  illustrate  the 
effect  of  plastering  upon  the  acidity  of  the  wine  and  upon  the  alkalinity 
>f  the  ash : — ^  The  tartaric  acid  present  in  the  original  juice  amounted 
bo  0*910  gramme  per  litre ;  in  the  sample  treated  with  20  per  cent,  of 
plaster  it  had  been  reduced  to  0*01  gramme,  the  amount  of  malic 
fccid  remaining  the  same.  The  original  juice  yielded  4*085  grammes 
>f  ash  per  litre,  containing  2*415  grammes  of  carbonate  of  potassium, 
pvbile  tne  sample  treated  with  20  per  cent,  of  plaster  yielded  7*255 
^lammee  ash,  containing  0*005  grammes  carbonate  of  potassium.' 

Of  course  the  quantity  of  plaster  actually  employed  is  much  less 
than  that  mentioned  above,  but  at  the  same  time  the  experiment  illus- 
tarates  in  a  general  way  the  effects  of  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime  to 
the  must  of  grapes.  The  amount  of  sulphate  of  potash  actually  met 
with  in  plastered  sherries  by  Thudichum  and  Dupr^  ranged,  as  we 
lave  seen,  from  86*1  to  169*2  grains  per  bottle,  while  in  numerous 
uialyses  which  we  have  made  the  quantities  have  ranged  from  18*0  to 
>4*6  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with  the  subject  of  plastering. 
[t  appears  that '  the  Greeks  and  Romans  put  gypsum  into  their  new 
Bvine,  stirred  it  often  round,  then  let  it  stand  for  some  time,  and  when 
t  had  settled  decanted  the  clear  liquor.*  Geopon.  lib.  vii.  p.  488.  The 
>bject  of  this  treatment,  it  is  stated,  was  to  clarify  the  wine. 

The  Deplasterinff  of  Wine, 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  plastering 
of  wine  cannot  be  otherwise  than  most  injurious  to  its  flavour  and 
pvholesomeness,  since  it  removes  the  whole  of  the  combined  tartaric,  and^ 
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when  carbonate  of  lime  hsA  been  employed^  part  of  the  free  acid,  and 
since  for  the  healthful  and  beneficial  tartrates  a  bitter  and  aperient  salt 
is  substituted. 

Hence  it  will  be  apparent  that  any  process  whereby  the  sulphuric 
acid  can  be  removed  ana  the  original  tartaric  acid  restored,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  it  previously  existed,  namely^  as  a  tartrate  of  potash,  is 
highly  desirable  and  would  improve  greatly  the  flavour  and  quality  of 
all  wines  which  had  been  plastered  and  increase  very  considerably  tlieir 
money  value. 

Such  a  process  we  have  devised,  and  we  have  obtained  for  it  pro- 
visional protection,  with  the  intent  tk  take  out  a  patent  in  the  names  of 
the  authors,  Arthur  Uill  Hassall  ana  Otto  Hehner. 

This  process  consists  of  two  parts ;  in  the  iirst,  the  amount  of 
combined  sulphuric  acid  present  in  the  wine  is  determined  either  yolu- 
metrically  or  gravimetrically,  by  means  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  and  in  the  second,  a  quantity  o£  tartrate  of  barium  nearlj 
equivalent  to  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present  is  added  to  the 
wine,  this  beinff  occasionally  shaken  for  three  or  four  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  aU  but  the  normal  quantity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
wine  is  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  barium,  while  the  tartaric  acid  is  re- 
stored in  exactly  the  same  amount  in  which  it  was  origprnally  predeut, 
this  uniting  witn  the  now  liberated  potash  gives  rise  once  more  to  tiie 
formation  of  tartrate  of  potash,  the  most  characteristic  saline  consti* 
tuent  of  all  genuine  wines. 

The  tartrate  of  potash  uniting  with  the  free  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine 
forms  bitartrate  of  potash  or  cream  of  tartar  in  nearly  the  quantity  in 
which  it  existed  in  the  original  and  unplastered  must.  Bat  since 
now  the  restoration  takes  place  in  an  alcoholised  liquid  the  bitartrate  ia 
rendered  less  soluble  than  it  would  be  in  the  must,  and  hence  a  consider- 
able separation  of  crystallised  cream  of  tartar  takes  place  very  shorUy 
after  the  deplastering  of  the  wine,  thus  rendering  it  mellow,  and  vto- 
ducing  at  once  the  effect  otherwise  only  obtainable  in  genuine  wines 
by  prolonged  keeping. 

In  the  process  thus  briefly  sketched  out,  not  a  trace  of  barium  can 
possibly  remain  in  solution  in  the  wine ;  first,  because  rather  less  of  the 
baryta  salt  is  used  than  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the 
sulphates  present ;  and  second,  since  the  sulphate  of  barium  formed  is 
the  most  insoluble  of  all  known  chemical  compounds,  and  hence  the 
process  is  free  from  the  smallest  risk. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  that  sulphate  of  potash  is  present 
in  many  wines  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one  ounce  per  gallon.  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  a  nauseous,  bitter  and  aperient  salt,  it  is  not 
possible  but  that  the  wines  should  be  improved  by  its  removal  and  by 
the  restoration  of  its  original  wholesome  tartaric  acid ;  and  indeed,  the 
improvement  is  veiy  obvious  when  the  plastered  and  the  deplastered. 
wines  are  tested  and  tasted  one  against  the  other.  In  fact  the  improve- 
ment is  so  great  that  it  unquestionably  makes  a  difference  of  several 
shillings  per  dozen  in  the  value  of  any  wines  so  deplastered. 
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Fortification  of  Wine, 

We  have  now  finished  with  the  description  of  the  practicee  re- 
sorted to  in  the  treatment  of  the  must,  and  we  hare  to  descrihe  those  to 
which  the  fermented  liquid  or  wine  is  subjected ;  and  first  to  treat  of 
the  fortification  of  wine. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  addition  of  spirit  to  wine  is  rendered  necessary 
in  order  to  arrest  fennentation  and  so  to  avoid  acetification,  and  to 
make  the  wine  keep,  so  as  to  allow  of  its  hearing  the  voyage  from 
France,  Spain  and  Portugal  or  elsewhere  to  this  country,  but  if  all 
this  be  true,  then  it  would  follow  that  no  winee  can  be  imported  and 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  which  are  not  fortified.  But  this  we  know 
IS  far  from  being  the  case,  as  some  of  the  finest  and  most  costly 
wines  contain  but  a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  and  yet  keep  and 
indeed  improve  by  keeping,  for  many  years. 

The  practice  of  aading  spirit  to  port,  sherry,  Madeira,  and  all  the 
stronger  wines  is  all  but  universal,  while  the  same  addition  is  con- 
stantly made  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
lighter  winee,  both  white  axui  red,  and  including  alike  those  of  Germany 
and  France. 

It  is  a  grave  question  for  consideration  whether  this  practice  ouf  ht 
to  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  wine  to  be  regarded  as  genuine ;  and,  if 
allowed,  certain  limits  beyond  which  it  ought  not  to  be  carried  should 
be  specified,  these  probably  varying  to  some  extent  with  the  kind  of 
wine  operated  upon.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  that  the  addition  of 
spirit  is  in  some  cases  necessary  and  allowable,  yet  such  wines  ought 
to  be  classed  ditferently,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from  natural  wines 
or  those  the  direct  proauct  of  the  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
Again,  those  wines  which  contain  added  grape  spirit  should  be  distin- 
ruished  from  those  to  which  com,  potato,  and  other  similar  spirit  has 
been  added.  In  fact,  in  no  true  sense  can  wines  which  have  been  thus 
treated  be  considered  as  genuine  grape  wine ;  such  mixtures  must  be 
regarded  as  artificial  productions. 

Again,  most  certainly  the  amount  of  spirit  added  should  be  con- 
ined  within  the  limits  of  that  which  the  grape  itself  is  capable  of 
ififording. 

We  imow  really  that  the  spirit  added  is  rarely  grape  spirit,  but  is 
Jiat  derived  from  grain  or  the  potato,  while  the  wine  is  brought  up  to 
I  strenfi^h  &r  beyond  that  which  grape  juice  can  yield — first,  because 
t  rarely  contains  sufficient  sugar  to  generate  such  a  quantity ;  and 
lecond,  because,  if  it  did,  fermentation  would  be  stopped  in  the  wine 
)y  the  alcohol  formed  before  all  the  sugar  \^as  converted. 

The  composition  and  consequently  tne  specific  gravity  of  grape  juice 
raries  much  in  accordance  with  a  great  variet}'  of  circumstances,  as 
Jie  soil,  the  condition  of  the  grape  as  to  its  ripeness,  and  climate. 
That  important  constituent,  sugar,  is  especially  liable  to  variation. 
^rom  data  given  by  Mulder  we  find  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
nust  ranges  from  1*039  to  l'128d;   the  mean  of  all  the  gravities 
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bein^  1*076.  From  these  gravities  he  deduce;}  the  following  ap- 
proximate results,  that  the  sugar  of  must  of  different  countries 
varies  between  13  and  30  per  cent  Now  198  parts  of  sugar 
represent  and  are  convertible  into  92  parts  of  alcohol  by  weight, 
so  that  the  juice  of  French  and  German  grapes  should  furnish, 
from  6  to  14  per  cent.  <*f  alcohol,  equal  to  mm  13*09  to  30*26  of 
proof  spirit,  but  since  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  some  of  the  sugar 
remains  unconverted  and  some  of  the  alcohol  is  evaporated,  the  yield 
of  alcohol  is  usually  less  than  that  stated,  so  that  the  fnaxitnutn  yield 
may  be  taken  at  about  2S  per  cent.,  and  this  is  reallv  found  to  be  some- 
what  beyond  the  quantity  of  alcohol  furnished  bv  tke  strongest  of  the 
naturil  wines,  the  sherries  and  ports  of  Spain,  "thudichum  and  Dupr^ 
state  that  the  must  of  Xerez  contains  from  14*6  to  24  per  cent,  of 
sugar,  and  that  therefore  it  can  only  by  fermentation  yield  from  14  to 
23  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  or,  taking  one  sherry  with  another,  a  mean 
of  18*5  per  cent.  They  say  they  are  quite  certain  that  no  natural 
sherry  ever  ranges  over  12  per  cent  of  alcohol  by  weight  equal  to  26*0 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

Five  samples  of  vino  fino  from  the  San  Lucar  districts,  and 
which  were  declared  to  be  the  product  of  the  natural  fermentation 
of  the  must,  were  found  to  c6ntain  26*5  of  proof  spirit,  equal  to  1 7 
degrees  centigrade  on  Gay-Liissac  s  Hcale ;  27 '2,  equal  to  17*5  per  cent 
alcohol ;  26*6  proof  spirit,  27*9  or  nearly  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and 
27'2  of  proof  spirit  or  17*5  per  cent  of  alcohol.  These  quantities  are 
somewhat  above  the  highest  amount  given  by  Thudichum,  and  approach 
that  given  by  Mulder,  namely,  28  per  cent  These  higher  figures  may 
probably  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  strength  of  a  wine 
in  alcohol  increases  somewhat  by  keeping. 

With  respect  to  the  strength  of  natural  wines  some  valuable 
information  has  recently  been  obtained  by  the  Oorami.<«sioners  of 
Customs,  through  Mr.  Keen,  one  of  their  inspectors.  Of  554  samples 
of  wine  furnished  by  Spain,  282  were  found  to  be  free  from  added 
spirit,  and  of  these  the  average  strength  was  ascertained  to  be 
24*10  degrees  of  proof  spirit  Of  the  557  samples  of  Portuguese 
wines,  381  were  ascertained  to  be  natural  and  to  furnish  24*27  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit 

With  regard  to  fortified  wines  one  was  ascertained  to  have  a  strength 
of  56*7  degrees,  a  strength  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  old  Cognac 
brandy.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  average  strength  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  wines  tested,  including  the  2/2  which  had  been 
more  or  less  fortified,  amounted  to  28*10,  the  average  strength  of  the 
Portuguese  wines,  including  the  176  which  had  been  fortified, 
amounted  to  only  25*96 ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
figures  represent  the  average  strength  of  the  wines  sold  in  this  country 
under  the  names  of  sherry  and  port,  since  natural  wines  are  here 
rarely  met  with.  As  is  elsewhere  stated,  the  average  of  samples  of 
sherry  tested  by  us  reached  38*3  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 
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The  practice  of  fortificatioD  is  not  at  an  end  even  when  the  wine 
reaches  this  country,  for  in  many  cases  it  receiyes  further  doses  of 
spirit  in  our  bonded  warehouses  and  in  the  cellars  of  some  of  our  wine 
merchants.  Further  details  will  be  given  under  the  heads  of  several 
of  the  wines,  the  adulteration  of  which  is  hereafter  considered. 

The  FUnxmring  of  Wine, 

Not  unfrequently  the  flavour  and  aroma  of  wines  aK  imitated  by 
various  artificial  means.  Thus  astringency  is  imparted  by  means  of 
tannin  or  substances  containing  it,  as  the  sawdust  of  oakf  or  a 
tincture  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape,  while  an  artificial  bouquet 
is  produced,  amongst  other  things,  by  means  of  extract  of  sweet  briar, 
elderfiowers,  orris  root,  dierry  and  laurel  water. 

It  is  by  means  of  a  tincture  made  from  the  flowers  of  the  elder- 
tree  that  the  Muscatel  flavour  and  bouquet  are  imparted  to  Moselle 
wine. 

TTie  Blending  of  Wine, 

Frequently  two  or  more  kinds  of  wine  are  mixed  together,  some- 
times with  a  view  either  to  the  production  of  a  more  drinkable  wine 
than  either  would  be  in  its  separate  state,  but  often  in  order  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  customer.  Wine  consumers  are  usually  ignorant  aboi^ 
the  principles  of  wine-growing,  and  they  demand  from  onej^ear  to  the 
other  exactly  the  same  qiiality  of  wine,  with  the  same  flavour,  strength, 
and  appearance,  notwithstanding  that  the  same  quality  of  wine  is 
rarely  naturally  produced.  To  suit  this  demand  the  wines  are  blended, 
either  one  kind  with  another  or  by  the  addition  of  spirit  and  sugar, 
till  the  required  quality  and  strength  are  obtained :  thus  sherries,  as 
ordinarily  sold,  rarely  contain  less  than  17  or  18  per  cent,  of  alcohol, 
and  often  more. 

The  wine  growers  themselves  hardly  ever  mix  several  qualities  of 
^ne  together.  The  agents  for  export  buy  them  from  the  growers 
and  blend  them  according  to  the  country  the  wines  are  to  go  to,  and 
the  diflerent  customers.  Clarets  are  especially  so  blended.  '  Chateau 
Neuf  du  Pape  is  used  as  "  doctor  "  to  feeble,  acid,  and  pale  wines  of 
bad  years.  Wine  of  the  Ermitage  goes  to  Bordeaux  and  is  there 
mixed  with  the  feebler  Gironde  wines.*  (Thudichum.)  These  two 
famous  classes  of  wine  never  therefore  occur  in  a  pure,  unmixed  state 
Ib  commerce,  since  their  value  for  adulterating  Bordeaux  wines  is  too 
great.  A  second  kind  of  blending  frequently  practised  consists,  in  the 
case  of  sherries,  in  the  addition  of  smaU  quantities  of  stock  or  mother 
wines  termed  *  Soleras ;  *  see  p.  792,  and  in  the  case  of  champagne 
of '  Liqueur,*  which  consists  or  wine  of  the  best  description,  mixed 
with  sugar  and  usually  brandy.  The  very  best  wines  are  used  to  prive 
to  the  tirst-class  champagnes  their  fine  flavour,  while  inferior  qualities 
receive  only  an  addition  of  brandy  and  sugar.  The  composition  of 
these  liqueurs  varies  according  to  each  description  of  wine,  weak 
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samples  requiring  more  spirit  than  strong  and  fuU-flaToiued  wines. 
The  champagne  to  be  exported  to  different  countries  receives  different 
additions :  thus  for  England  full-flaYOUied  wines  are  required ,  and  onlr 
a  small  quantity  of  liqueur  is  added ;  for  Russia  much  liqueur  is  added, 
diminishing  thereby  tiie  acidity,  and  making  the  champagne  appear 
sweet  and  flat ;  for  Austria  and  parts  of  Germany  it  is  manufactured 
yery  sweet,  while  France  receives  only  a  moderate  quantity. 

I^itioui  Wtnes, 

These  wines  are  manu&ctured  on  an  enormous  scale,  certain  dis- 
tricts and  places  being  famous  or  in&mous  for  the  manu&cture.  One 
of  these  places  is  Oette,  in  Normandy,  where  those  who  follow  this 
trade  do  not  hesitate  to  place  oyer  their  doors  boards  with  the  announce- 
ment, '  Wines  Manu&ctured  Here/  Another  is  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 
By  the  term  factitious  yrines  two  things  may  be  meant :  one,  that 
the  articles  denominated  wine  may  be  entirely  artificial  products,  not 
containing  any  wine  the  produce  of  the  grape,  but  such  compounds 
are  rarely  manufactured ;  the  other,  that  the  wines  are  made  up  by 
various  additions  and  by  blending  in  imitation  of  certain  well-known 
descriptions  of  wine,  as  oy  the  conversion  of  white  wines  into  red,  of 
claret  into  port,  of  certain  light  wines  into  sherry,  as  Hambui^  or 
Hambro^  sherry,  and  many  other  like  practices. 

Lead  in  Wine, 

But  wine  not  unfrequently  contains  lead.  In  some  cases  this  is  air 
accidental  impurity  or  impregnation,  but  more  frequently  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  adulteration. 

When  lead  is  accidentally  present  it  is  derived  from  the  shot  used 
in  cleaning  the  bottles. 

When  added  intentionally  to  wine,  it  is  so  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting it  from  turning  sour. 

Dr.  Watson  ^  states  that  the  practice  of  adding  lead  to  wine  was  at 
one  time  common  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Warren  '  relates  an  instance  in  which  thirty-two  persons  were 
made  seriously  ill  by  drinking  wine  adulterated  witL  lead ;  one  of  them 
died,  and  another  became  paral}^ic. 

In  Dr.  lire  8  *  Dictionary/  we  find  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  lead  in  France : — *  l^his  distemper  (excessive  acidity)  formerly 
gave  rise  to  the  very  dangerous  practice  of  adding  litharge  as  a 
sweetener,  whereby  a  quantity  of  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  was  formed 
in  the  liquor,  productive  of  the  most  deleterious  conse(}uences  to  those 
who  drank  of  it.  In  France  the  regulations  of  the  police  and  tiie  en- 
lightened surveillance  of  the  Council  of  Salubrity  have  completely  put 
down  this  gross  abuse.* 

Lastly,  Graham,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Wine  Making,'  published  many 
years  since,  under  the  article  '  Secrets,'  belonging  to  the  mysteries  of 

1  'Chemical  Essays/  vol.  viiL  p.  369.  *  *  Medical  Tran*.'  vol.  ii.  p.  80. 
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yintnerB,  recommendB  lead  to  be  used  for  several  purpoeee.   The  follow- 
iBg  receipts  are  copied  from  that  work : — 

'  To  hinder  Wine  frotn  turning, 

'  Put  a  pound  of  lead  melted  in  water  into  your  cask  pretty  warm, 
and  stop  it  doee.' 

'  To  soften  Qrey  Wine. 

*  Put  in  a  little  vinegar  wherein  litharge  has  been  weU  steeped, 
and  boil  some  honey  to  draw  out  the  wax.  Strain  it  through  a  cloth, 
and  put  a  quart  o/^it  into  a  tierce  (42  gallons)  of  wine,  and  this  vyiU 
menait* 

To  cure  Wine  of  its  Muddiness. 

A  lump  of  sugar  of  lead  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  sal  enizum  are  directed  to  be  added  to  a  tierce  of  wine. 

Accum  has  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  use  of  lead  in 
wine: — 

'  The  most  dangerous  adulteration  of  wine  is  by  some  preparations 
of  lead  that  possess  the  property  of  stopping  the  progress  of  aoescence 
in  wine,  and  also  of  rendering  white  wines,  when  muddy,  transparent. 
I  have  good  reason  to  state  that  lead  is  certainly  employed  tar  this 
purpose. 

*  Lead,  in  whatever  state  it  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  occasions 
terrible  diseases,  and  wine  adulterated  with  the  minutest  qiuintity  of  it 
becomes  a  slow  poison.  The  merchant  or  dealer  who  practises  this 
dangerous  sophistication  adds  the  crime  of  murder  to  tbat  of  fraud, 
and  deliberately  scatters  the  seeds  of  disease  and  death  amongst  those 
consumers  who  contribute  to  his  emolument.  If  to  deface  the  current 
coin  of  the  realm  be  denounced  as  a  capital  offence,  what  punishment 
should  be  awarded  against  a  practice  which  converts  into  poison  a 
liquor  used  for  sacred  purposes  t '  These  remarks  have  a  wider  applica- 
tion than  to  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  wine  with  lead. 

It  appears  that  no  real  necessity  ever  exists  for  having  recourse  to 
lead  to  remedy  the  more  usual  defects  of  wine. 

It  may  here  be  stated  that  the  muddiness,  and  especially  the  ropi- 
ness  and  viscidity  of  wine,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  an  azotised  matter 
precijpitable  b^  means  of  tannin.  It  is  in  white  wines  deficient  in 
tannin  that  this  malady  chiefly  occurs.  M.  Francois  recommends  for 
its  cure  the  use  of  the  bniised  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  in  a  some- 
what unripe  state,  and  of  which  one  pound  well  stin^d  in  is  sufficient 
for  a  barrel.  *  When  wine  becomes  stringy,  in  which  case  acetic 
ind  lactic  acids  are  formed,  it  may  be  improved  by  adding  a  little 
»a.  About  one  ounce  of  tea  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  should 
ye  added  to  about  forty  gallons  of  wine.  Bitter  wine  is  treated  with 
lard  water  or  sulphur,  nad  smelling  wine  with  charcoal,  too  astringent 
yine  with  gelatine,  wine  which  testes  of  the  cask  with  olive  oil.' — 
?arkes. 

The  wines  of  the  adulteration  of  which  we  propose  to  treat  are 
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chiefly  Sheny,  Madeira^  Cape,  Port,  French  red  wine$f  Chan^^offne, 
Germany  Greeks  and  Aukra&an  wines, 

BSEKRY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  grapes  from  which  this  wine  is  made  are  white ;  they  are 
grown  in  the  proyince  of  Andalusia,  near  Cadiz,  in  Spain :  those  which 
furnish  the  Mtter  qualities  of  wine  are  cultivated  in  the  vineyards 
surrounding  the  town  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  and  hence  the  wine  is 
called  the  wine  of  Xeres. 

The  greatest  care  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  vines  from  the  fruit  of  which  sherry  is  made. 

The  grapes  are  not  gathered  until  they  are  very  ripe,  and  even 
somewhat  snrivelled  with  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  sometimes  the  fruit 
after  being  plucked  is  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two,  and  for  the 
very  best  wine  the  finest  grapes  only  are  used. 

The  fermentation  is  continued  until  nearly  all  the  sugar  has  become 
converted,  and  the  wine  is  often  not  drawn  ofl^  for  four  or  five  months 
after  the  commencement  of  fermentation.  It  is  at  first  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  but  darkens  with  age.  Sometimes,  however,  a  peculiar  colour- 
ing liquid,  termed  ^  arrope,'  is  added.  This  is  prepared  by  boiling 
sherry  down  to  a  syrup.  It  is  by  the  addition  of  this  substance  that 
the  dark  sherries  are  prepared. 

The  sheriy  termed  AmantUlado,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is 
so  much  in  favour  with  us,  is  a  very  dr^  wine.  A  singular  fact  with 
re^rard  to  this  wine  is  that  its  peculiarities  are  not  due  to  any  ascer- 
tained causes  capable  of  imitation,  but  are  entirely  accidental  so  far  as 
the  manufacture  is  concerned.  In  attempting  to  prepare  it  the  fruit 
is  plucked  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  trodden  by  the  peasants ; 
but  of  a  hundred  butts  of  wine  made  from  the  same  grapes  and  by 
the  same  process^  some  only  will  be  Amontillado  and  some  ordinaiy 
sherry. 

Sherry  bears  too  high  a  price  and  b  too  extensively  consumed  to 
escape  the  hands  of  adulterators. 

All  sherries  should  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  Ist,  genuine  and 
natural  sherries,  the  produce,  without  the  addition  of  any  kind,  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape ;  2nd,  fortified  sherries,  strengthened,  sweetened, 
and  coloured  with  spirit,  sugar,  and  colouring  aU  derived  frx)m  the 
grape ;  and  Srd,  adulterated  sherries,  not  wines  really,  not  sherries  at 
all,  but  mixtures,  fortified,  sweetened,  and  coloured  with  spirit^  sugar 
and  colouring  not  derived  from  the  grape.  These  mixtures,  if  sold  at 
all  under  the  name  of  sheny,  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  adulterated. 
If  this  view  be  not  enforced,  then  it  follows  that  all  mixtures  of  foreign 
spirit,  sugar,  and  colouring,  with  possibly  a  dash  of  genuine  grape 
wine,  must  be  accepted,  drunk,  and  paid  for  by  the  public  as  sherry, 
and  on  the  same  footing  as  the  really  genuine  products  of  the  grape. ' 

Now,  from  all  we  know,  and  all  we  can  learn,  there  is  scarcely  a 
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g^le  fiatwal  sherrv  in  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  a  sherry  which 
ongs  to  the  first  cuvisiony  and  which  consists  solely  of  the  fermented 
ce  of  the  grape  without  addition  of  any  kind. 

Thadichum  and  Dupr^  state  that  no  natural  sheny  ever  contains 
re  than  12  per  cent,  or  alcohol  by  weight,  and  we  may  safely  conclude, 
en  more  than  that  amount  is  present,  it  has  been  fortified.  They 
ite  now  however — '  Some  Amontillados  and  sherries  are  offered  for 
» which  in  their  alcoholicity  (12  to  13*6  per  cent.)  closely  approach 

undoubtedly  unbrandied  and  natural  wines  of  the  Bheingau  and 
itemes,  though  containing  about  one  or  two  per  cent,  more  than 
se.  Their  taste  is  freely  vinous,  rich,  pure,  mellow,  and  quite  free 
in  heat  or  the  taste  of  added  spirit/ 

That  there  should  be  no  natural  sherry  in  this  country  is  certainly 
y  extiiiordinaiy,  since  these  wines  are  lai^ly  produced  and  con- 
aed  in  the  countries  in  which  sherry  is  made.  In  explanation  of 
9  absence  of  genuine  sherry  in  this  couDtrv,  it  is  said  that  it  will 

stand  the  voyage,  and  that,  if  it  wouldi,  it  is  such  a  difierent 
icle  to  that  to  which  the  British  public  has  by  long  abuse  become 
nstomed,  that  it  would  not  be  drunk.  We  decline  to  accept  either 
these  statements ;  we  see  no  reason  whatever  why  natural  sheiry, 
h  its  alcohol  reaching,  in  some  cases,  as  high  as  27,  or  even  possibly 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  should  not  bear  the  voyage  and  keep  quite 
well  as  the  wines  of  PVance,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  ureece. 
ether,  we  see  no  reason  for  believing  tlubt  well  and  carefully  pre- 
sd  natural  sherry,  if  introduced  into  this  countiT}  would  not  be 
proved  and  consumed.  No  doubt  the  palates  of  the  wine-drinkers 
this  country  have  been  seriously  vitiated  and  perverted,  and  that 
y  have  been  taught  to  some  extent  to  like  the  fiery  and  saccharine 
ipounds  and  liquors  with  which  they  have  been  supplied  under  the 
le  of  sherry ;  no  doubt,  also,  that  if  a  quantity  of  sugar  be  added  to 
rry  it  becomes  necessary  to  fortifv  it  with  much  spirit  to  prevent  a 
mdary  fermentation  setting  in;  \mt  we  hold  that  these  strongly 
ified  wines  are  not  sherries  in  any  proper  or  strict  sense;  that 
X  habitual  consumption  in  an  undiluted  form  is  injurious  to  the 
oach,  impedes  and  deranges  digestion,  over-stimulates  the  nervous 
em,  and,  in  fine,  impairs  the  general  health.  The  drinking  of  such 
es  is  a  form  of  dram-drinking,  and  is  a  worse  habit  than  the 
iking  of  spirits  and  water,  because  these  winea  are  usually  very 
^  s&onger  than  spirits  and  water  as  ordinarily  consumed.    Spirits 

mostly  drunk  in  the  proportion  of  a  wineglass  of  spirit  nuide 
vith  water  to  a  tumblerful.  Now,  such  a  mixture  will  usually 
ain  about  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  whereas  most 
ries  sold  in  this  country  contain  nearly  40  per  cent. 
We  have  said  that  scarcely  a  single  natural  sherry  is  to  be  met 
i  in  this  country.  The  very  finest  and  purest  sherries  imported 
ng  to  our  second  division,  and  are  fortdfied  with  grape  spirit  only, 
dth  g^pe  spirit,  grape  sugar,  and  grape  colouring,  according  to  the 
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kind ;  but  the  great  bulk,  we  fear,  of  the  sherries  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  are  to  be  lefenred  to  the  third  division,  and  contain  foreign 
spirit,  foreign  sugar  and  colouring,  and  are,  in  fiict,  mixed  and  adul- 
terated articiee. 

But  there  is  really  a  fourth  class  of  sherries — those  into  which 
Terv  little  wine  at  all  really  enters,  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  wine  of  a  totally 
different  class  and  name :  to  this  class  beloii^  Hambro'  sherry ;  and 
since  this  name  has  become  somewhat  a  term  of  reproach,  the  name 
of  Elbe  sherry  has  to  some  extent  been  substituted ;  and  to  this  daas 
also  belongs  much  of  the  cheap  sherry  so  extensively  advertised  and 
consumed,  and  so  commonly  vended  at  public-houses  and  restaurants. 

The  adulteration  of  sherry  commences  with  the  must  or  juice  of 
the  grape  itself,  which  is  almost  constantly  |nior  to  fermentation 
dusted  over  as  already  described  at  leng^  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  plaster  of  Pan$  or  tulphate  of  lime ;  the  commoner  varieties 
being  not  only  plastered,  but  ^so,  as  already  noticed,  impr^poated 
with  the  fumes  derived  from  burning  stUphur.  The  following  par- 
ticulars in  reference  to  the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of  aheny 
are  taken  from  the  letter  of  Dr.  Thudidium  to  the  '  Times/  already 
quoted : — 

*  The  must  ferments  in  the  sheds  called  bodegas,  there  being  no 
cellars  properly  so  called  at  Xeres.  In  a  fortnight  the  sugar  has  ail 
fermented  away,  and  the  must  is  transformed  into  wine.  This  is 
allowed  to  deposit  its  lees  during  some  months,  and  is  racked  in  the 
following  February  or  March.  On  this  occasion  some  brandy  is  added 
to  the  wine,  by  which  its  alcoholicity  rises  to  about  29  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit,  in  spring  and  early  summer  the  wine  (srtall  termed 
*^  mosto,'*  and  so  to  the  time  of  the  next  harvest)  undergoes  what  is 
termed  its  fint  evolution^  and  after  that  is  ready  for  fiirther  prepa- 
ration. 

^  This  consists  in  the  addition  of  various  ingredients  which  impart 
colour,  sweetness,  spirit,  and  flavour.  Colour  is  imparted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  caramel,  produced  by  the  boiling  down  in  coppers  of  previously 
plastered  grape  juice ;  the  brown  syrup  is  dissolved  in  wine  and  spirit, 
so  as  to  form  a  deep  brown  liquid,  containing  from  86  to  60  per  cent. 
of  proof  spirit,  termed  "  color,"  or  "  vino  de  color,"  Frequently 
caramel  made  from  carie  tugar  is  used  instead  of  that  made  from 
grapes.  Some  colour  is  made  from  the  juice  of  rotten  or  otherwise 
inferior  grapes.  Sweetness  is  imparted  bv  the  addition  of  ''  duloe'' — 
that  is,  must  made  from  grapes  dried  for  some  days  in  the  sun, 
to  which* one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  spirit,  of  the  strength  of  40^ 
by  Gartier's  alcoholometer,  has  been  added  (a  process  by  which  all 
fermentation  becomes  impossible).  Every  hundred  litres  of  duloe  con- 
tain, therefore,  19  litres  of  absolute  alcohol,  equal  to  33*78  per  cent  of 
proof  spirit.  Flavour  is  imparted  by  the  addition  of  some  old  selected 
wine,  which  is  kept  in  so-called '  soleras.'  Ultimately  brandy  is  added 
to  the  mixture  to  the  extent  of  fortifying  it  up  to  86  as  the  minimumj 
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most  freqaently  up  to  40  or  42,  and  sometimes;  as  your  custom-house 
correspondent  proved,  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

'  In  a  butt  of  ordinary  sheiry  (40  jars)  tiiere  is  mostly  one-fifth  of 
its  Yolume  of  dulce  (eight  jars);  consequently,  about  one-sixth  of 
unfermented  grape  juice,  and  which  remains  unfennented.  The  better 
sherries  are  made  lees  sweet,  and  only  the  few  finest  varieties  are  left 
unsweetened.  The  ^'  dulce*'  is  never  plastered,  and  therefore  its  addi- 
tion depresses  a  little  the  large  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  introduced 
by  the  "  colour." 

'  Sherries  contain  from  1^  to  8  grammes  of  stUphuric  acid  as  potash 
salt  per  litre  (equal  to  from  17*6  to  93*8  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth 
gallon),  and  the  more  the  older  and  better  they  are :  most "  soleras" 
are  near  the  highest  figure.' 

According  to  Mr.  Bernard  a  butt  of  sherry  intended  for  the  English 
market  in  1860  was  made  up  as  follows : — 


1  jar  of  spirit,  about  60  o.p. 
8  jars  of  8weet  wine,  or  dulce. 
7  jars  of  soleras  or  mother  wine. 


10  jars  of  dry  wine,  1854. 
14  jars  of  dry  wine,  1859. 
40  jars  of  sherry. 


Previous  to  its  exportation,  a  portion  of  brandy  is  nearly  always 
added  to  sherry.  The  practice  of  brandying  wine  is  a  very  objection- 
able one,  since  it  cannot  fail  to  injure  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour  of 
the  wine,  and  to  retard  those  natural  changes  in  it  consequent  upon 
keeping,  and  which  are  so  improving  to  its  quality. 

Ix)w-priced  sherries  are  imported  irom  Spain  at  about  18^.  ^r 
butt,  expressly  for  adulteration.  On  their  arrival  they  are  mixed  with 
Oape  wine  and  cheap  brandpf  and  the  mixture  is  flavoured  in  imitation 
of  good  sherry,  the  colour  being  either  increased  or  diminished  accord- 
ing as  brown  or  pale  sherry  is  required. 

'  There  is  a  place  at  Oadiz  called  the  Aguada,  where  inferior 
mnes  are  received  from  various  parts  of  Spam  for  the  purpose  of 
mixing  sherry  to  be  shipped  to  England  and  other  countries  as  sherry 
wine.  The  wine  from  uie  Condado  de  Niebla  is  preferred  to  any  other 
wine  for  mixing.' — Thudichum  and  DuprS, 

At  the  Bay  of  Rosas  also  there  is  a  mixing  station,  where  wines 
are  prepared  for  North  and  South  America. 

The  author  of  the  <  Tricks  of  Trade'  states  that  at  Cette,  in  France, 
great  quantities  of  sherry  are  made  up  and  shipped  for  the  English 
market,  the  composition  of  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  cheap  white 
wine,  strengthened  with  brandy,  coloured  with  treacle,  and  flavoured 
with  almonds. 

Lastly,  the  same  writer  states,  a  kind  of  sherry  is  manufactured  in 
this  countxvy  the  basis  of  which  is  pale  tnalt  and  su^ar  candy,  a  small 
niantity  of  French  brandy  and  inferior  wine  being  added  to  flavour 
Job  mixture. 

The  practice  of  restoring  muddy  or  ropy  wines  by  means  of  lead 
8  also  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sherry  and  most  of  the  other  wines. 

3  D 
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Qenuine  sherry  ib  a  yery  wholesome  wine,  in  consequence  of  iu 
freedom  from  acidity,  sugar,  and  other  extractive  matters. 

A  yariety  of  sherry,  the  well-known  Manzanilla,  is  produced  in 
the  district  of  San  Lucar ;  the  grape  from  which  it  is  ooade  is  said  to  be 
full  of  flayour  and  to  ripen  early.  *  The  wine  is  rank  and  common,  but 
improyes  in  taste  and  flavour  by  keeping.  When  its  fermentation  is 
perfect  it  is  of  light  body,  light  colour,  and  has  great  lasting  (jualitiee ; 
out  withal  it  is  so  peculiar  that  a  person  imaccustomed  to  it  would 
believe  it  to  be  a  medicinal  tincture  rather  than  a  wine,  and  require 
some  length  of  time  to  habituate  himself  to  its  enjoyment.' — Tkudi' 
chum  and  Dupri, 

'  Some  derive  the  name  from  the  town  of  Manzanilla  in  the  Con- 
dado  de  Niebla,  near  Sevilla.  Others  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  man- 
tana,  an  apple.  Others  again  think  that  its  taste,  flavour  and  fr'agrance, 
and  slight  bitterness  remind  of  the  camomile  flower ;  and  that,  as  this 
is  termed  Manzanilla,  the  wine  was  called  after  it.  It  is  also  alleged, 
but  by  no  means  proved,  that  some  descriptions  of  Manzanilla  wine 
are  produced  by  the  addition  to  ordinary  wine  of  essential  oil  of  camo- 
mile and  other  ingredients.'—  Thudichum  a/nd  Dupri, 

The  wine  which  is  produced  in  the  island  of  Sicily  known  as 
ManaUiy  when  exported  to  England  is  always  brandied,  and  most  of 
that  which  arrives  there  is  made  up  in  imitation  of  sherry.  Nnver- 
thelees,  very  excellent  Marsala  is  frequently  met  with  in  this  country'. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  set  fortn  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  a 
great  yariety  of  wines  of  the  sherry  class.  Before  doing  so,  we  will 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  principal  so/me  and  mineral  substances  pre- 
sent in  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  in  the  wine  made  therefrom. 

The  principal  saline  and  mineral  substances  present  in  grape  juice, 
as  abready  elsewhere  stated,  are  fr«e  tartaric  and  maHc  adds,  tar- 
trate of  potash,  tartrate  of  limey  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  manganese,  iron,  and  silicic  acid.  The 
malic  acid  occurs  in  largest  proportion  in  unripe  grapes. 

The  diflerent  proportions  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  wine 
exert  an  important  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  wine.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  to  be  regretted  that  very  few  reliable  analyses  exist  of  the 
ash  of  pure  must,  and  particularly  of  that  from  which  sherry  is  ob- 
tained;  and  still  fewer  of  the  ash  of  pure  and  natural  sherry ;  so  that 
there  are  but  slight  data  to  go  upon  whereby  the  exact  amount  and 
composition  of  the  ash  either  of  tne  pure  must  or  the  pure  sherry  may 
be  determined.  As  &r  a^  the  analyses  recorded  go,  it  would  appear 
that  the  ash  of  genuine  sherry  amounts  to  about  0*26  per  cent,  of  the 
wine,  equal  to  about  29*2  grains  per  bottle  of  one-sixth  of  a  gallon, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  to  about  0*013,  eaual  to  1*4  nain  per  bottle. 
As  will  appear  hereafter,  these  data  are  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  determination  of  the  questions  of  the  genuineness  and  of  the  plas- 
tering of  the  sherries  and  other  wines,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of 
which  axe  about  to  be  stated  in  detail 
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Spec.  grav.  at  lb'6^  C. 
Absolute  alcohol    by 

weight 
Proof  spirit   . 
Grape  sugar  . 
Cane  sngar    . 
Tartaric  add 
Acetic  acid    . 
Salpharic  acid 
Phosphoric  add 
Total  solids  . 
Ash 
Nitrogen 
Alkalinity  of  ash 
Sulphate   of   potash,' 

grains  per  bottle 
Bitartrate  of  potash,' 

grains  per  bottle      j 


■     ■ 

} 


1004*48 
16-210 

85*08 
4*015 

none. 
0-405 
0-049 
0-113 
0-027 
6-498 
0-411 
0-080 
0*028 

28-7 
18-2 


I 
I 


990-0 
14*640 

81*78 
0-087 

none. 
0-426 
0*067 
0*206 
0-021 
8-005 
0*602 
0024 
0*044 

52*2 

20-4 


990*5 
15*880 

84-82 
1*558 

none. 
0*411 
0-042 
0087 
0-026 
8*822 
0-629 
0-025 
0019 

21-9 
8*8 


•*» 

a 
o 

a 

< 


987-6 
17*098 

86-80 
0*991 

none. 
0-375 
0-021 
0-087 
0*017 
2-422 
0-532 
0-020 
0019 

21*9 
8-8 


i 

1 


984-0 
20-838 

48*61 
0*780 

none. 
0*806 
0-050 
0-168 
0-0-28 
2-464 
0-404 
0-028 
0028 

41-8 
12-8 


1003-84 
15-523 

83*65 
8*598 

none. 
0*485 
0*054 
0*186 
0*059 
5-968 
0*412 
0*034 
0*026 

84*6 
120 


Spec.  gray,  at  15-5<>  C. 
Abaolate  alcohol   by) 

weight       .  j 

Proof  spirit  . 
Orape  Mugar  . 
Cane  sngar  . 
Tartaric  add . 
Acetic  acid  . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  acid 
Total  solids  . 
Ash 

Xitmren 
Alkalinity  of  ash 
Sulphate   of    potash, 

grains  per  bottle 
Bitartrate  of  potash, 

grains  per  bottle 


1002-08 
16*084 

84*88 
2*848 

none. 
0*526 
0-088 
0-132 
0-084 
6-409 
0*849 
0-022 
0*086 

88*5 
16-8 


1000-65 

16*155 

34-93 
3-652 
none. 
O-.OSl 
0-054 
0-135 
0-067 
5-925 
0-342 
0-018 
0053 


I 

N 


990*1 
17*584 

37-83 
1-243 

none. 
0-432 
0-026 
0-210 
0  010 
2-764 
0-500 
0025 
0009 


84-1        58*3 


i 


,     24-8 
3^02" 


4-0 


988-9 
18-928 

40-64 
1-264 

none. 
0-897 
0071 
0-071 
0*018 
8174 
0-474 
0-022 
0-006 

18-0 
2-8 


998*2 
18*928 

40*64 
2*680 

none. 
0-824 
0-099 
0*153 
0-019 
4*406 
0*444 
0-023 
0-008 

89-6 
3-6 


I 

00 


990-2 
17*903 

88*52 
1*018 

none. 
0-860 
0-086 
0*178 
0012 
8*594 
0-466 
0-027 
0-010 

45*0 
4-8 
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j  Spec.  grav.  at  15-5°  C.  . 

991-8 

993-7 

997-9 

990-8 

995-8 

986-5 

Absolute  alcohol   bT  ) 
1      weight       .        ,      ) 

18-538 

18-847 

18-154 

17-684 

18-281 

18-613 

17-250 

Proof  spirit    . 

39-83 

40-47 

39-08 

87-84 

89-19 

89-99 

37-13 

(vrape  sugar  . 

2-493 

1-754 

1-421 

2066 

1-948 

4-383 

l-7o3 

Cane  sugar    . 

none. 

1-350 

1-741 

0-711 

1-951 

none. 

0-481 

!  Tartaric  acid 

0-360 

0-44.5 

0-360 

0-330 

0-368 

0-285 

0-219 

Acetic  acid    . 

0-046 

0025 

0066 

0-074 

0-045 

0-006 

012.^ 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-096 

0-216 

0-186 

0-192 

0-183 

0-034 

0  007) 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-022 

0-022 

0017 

0-025 

0H)24 

0-015 

o-oo.>: 

Total  solids    . 

8-926 

4-888 

5-776 

4-082 

5-594 

4-976 

2-907| 

A.sh 

0-326, 

0-502 

0-390 

0-482 

0-480 

0124 

014.>! 

Nitrogen 

0-017 

0-029 

0-027 

0-020 

0-028 

0-018 

0-018 

Alkalinity  of  ash  , 

0-016 

0008 

0-010 

0012 

0-005 

0-013 

0-0  r> 

Sulphate    of    potash, ) 
grains  per  bottle 

24-4 

54-6 

83-9 

48-7 

46-5 

8-5 

1-7 

1 

Bitartrate  of  potash,! 

7-6 

8-6 

4-8 

5-6 

2-4 

6-0 

b-e 

grains  per  bottle 

1 

1 
1 

PC. 

Sherry. 

Sherrj'. 

Sherry. 

Sherry. 

Xeres. 

Vfao 
fine 

988-0 

rado. 

spec  grav.  at  15-fi 

984-8 

986-2 

994-2 

997-0 

1-0584 

988-1     , 

Absolute    alcohol 
weight 

by) 

16-154 

17-88 

17-682 

17-453 

13-23 

18-28 

17-25 

Proof  spirit   . 

34-94 

37-31 

87-83 

37-51 

28-62 

3919  '  37-13  : 

Grape  sugar . 

0-145;     1-382!    2-524 

8-118 

5-82 

1-401      1-97  ' 

Cane  sugar   . 

— 

— 

16-86 

—          — 

Tartaric  acid 

0-307     0-360 

0-872 

0-378 

1  0-158 

0-331      0-390 

Aretic  acid    . 

0065     0042 

0-041 

0-020 

0-028     0042 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-230     0-216 

0198 

0-189 

— 

0-206;     018i; 

Pi>osphoric  acid    , 
Tcital  solids  . 

0-019     0024 

0-021 

0-025 

_ 

0-016     0-018 

1-610     2-499 

4-736 

4892 

23-89 

2-221      2-74 

Ash 

.;    0-472     0-472 

0-5001     0-483,  0-14 

0-842     0-440 

Alkalinity  of  ash 

.  ;    0-040,    — 

_^ 

^_ 

— _ 

—          __ 

Sulphate'  of  pot« 
grains  per  bottU 

ish, 

68-28   54-7 

1 

50-1 

47-9 

— 

62-31      45-82 
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spec.  gray,  at  15*5°  C. 
Absolute  alcohol 

weight 
Proof  .Hpirit  . 
Grape  sugar . 
Cane  sugar    . 
Tai'taric  acid 
Acetic  acid   . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Pho-phoric  acid 
Tout  solids  . 
Ash 

Alkalinity  of  ash 
Sulphate    of   potash,) 

grains  per  bottle      j 


Spec.  grav.  at  15*5°  C. . 
Absolute  alcohol 


by) 


weii^ht.      . 
Proof  spirit  . 
Grape  sugar . 
Cane  sugar    . 
Tartaric  acid 
Acetic  acid   . 
Sulphuric  acid 
Phosphoric  add 
Total  solids  . 
Ash 

Alkalinity  of  ash 
Salphate   of  potash, 
grains  per  bottle 


1 


Bherrles  from  the  Pnr»  Wine  Association. 


988*8     988*3     992*1     986*8 


12-06G   12-231 

26*12     26*49 
0242     0-308 


0*307 
0*066 
0-0*29 
0*0i2 
1*940 
0*278 
0089 


0*322 
0*048 
0*043 
0*025 
1*991 
0*293 
0*094 


7*34     10-85 


14*909   16*384 


32*38 
8-265 

0-330' 
0*107 
0-029, 
0*0-27| 
3*472 
0*249, 
0*083 

7-34 


35*40 
0*804 

0  807 
0*048 
none. 
0*029 
2*602 
0*228 
0*090 


994*8 

14*636 

31*71 
2*273 

0*292 
0*130 
0044 
0*027 
8*703 
0294 
0*086 


none.  ,  11*14 


989*8     985*9 


14*364 

31*09 
0*585i 

0*812| 
0*0571 
0*027 
0*019 
2*8.56 
0*260 
0*087 


16*667 

88-97 
1*683 

0*3(M 
0*038 
0*044 
0*031 
2*448 
0*272 
0*099 


6*84     11*14 


Reviewing  the  first  thirty-two  analyses  above  given,  it  appears : — 

1.  That  thirty-one  of  the  thirty-two  samples  are  fortified  with 
extraneous  spirit  to  a  large  extent.  This  spirit,  doubtless,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  and  probably  in  every  instance,  is  derived  either  from  corn, 
beetroot,  or  potato,  and  not  from  the  grape.  While  the  average 
amount  of  proof  spirit  furnished  by  the  must  from  whicli  sherries  are 
made  at  Xeres,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  is  about  19  per  cent., 
the  lowest  quantitv  found  by  the  author  was  28*62,  and  the  highest 
43*61,  the  mean  of  all  the  analyses  being  37*44.  In  fact,  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  added  falls  not  very  &r  short  of  that  actually  furnished 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  grape  iuice  itself. 

2.  That  twenty- six  of  the  tnirty-two  samples  of  wine  were  de- 
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cidedly  plastered.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  found  h  tk 
wines,  after  deducting  six  grains  per  bottle,  befing  the  full  lauvt 
met  with  in  natural  sherry,  ranged  from  12*0  per  bottle  to  d^^  gaiv. 
if  we  exclude  the  artificially  compounded  tiambro*  sheniea^  IW 
quantities  give  72*0  grains  as  the  lowest,  and  813-38  gniastf  & 
highest  amount  per  gallon.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  thai  tW 
analyses  bear  out  the  statement  of  Dr.  Thudichum  that  alltheihefa» 
imported  into  this  country  are  plastered — that  is  to  say,  the  bib;  ip 
dusted  over  with  plaster  of  Pans  or  sulphate  of  lime ;  in  adftkB  n 
which  it  is  also  frequently  impre^rnated  with  the  fhmes  of  bonus  «&- 
phur,  whereby  a  still  further  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  iutti^^iwi 
into  the  wine.  Thudichum  gives  the  quantity  of  sulphate  ot  poBiA 
contained  in  sherries  as  varying  from  36*1  to  169'2  grains  per  bonk-^ 
one-sixth  of  a  gallon,  or  per  ^llon  from  216*6  to  101 5-2  graiiiR.  1: 
will  be  seen  that  our  highest  quantity  per  bottle  amounts  to  ocf-i.  mc 
deducting  6  grains  for  the  full  normal  amount  ever  present,  tkp 
remain  318*4  grains  per  gallon,  or  about  three-quarters  of  an  otan. 
the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  therefore  met  with  ia 
analyses  is  much  below  the  amount  given  by  Dr.  Thudichum. 
rather  over  two  and  a  quarter  ounces. 

3.  That  in  addition  to  the  fortifying  and  plastering, 
wines  contained  considerable  amounts  of  c/me  SMffor,  the 
which  affords  of  course  clear  evidence  of  adulteration. 

4.  That  some  of  the  Hambro'  and  public-house  s 
very  little  wine  at  all,  but  consisted  chiefly  of   spirit^ 
water,  flavoured ;  in  fact,  these  mixtures  could  hardly  be  said  t>  km 
any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  wines  at  all. 

5.  That  in  striking  contrast  with  the  above  results,  in  rspset  i> 
the  amounts  of  alcohol  and  sulphate  of  potash  found,  are  the 
of  the  Pure  Wine  Association — these  being  for  the  mo«t  put 
brandied  and  unplastered. 

We  have  stated  that  several  of  the  samples  were  of  the 
Quality. obtainable  in  this  country,  and  were  tested  in  order  to 
me  best  procurable  standards  for  comparison ;  and  vet,  exoeDeat  ■ 
many  of  those  samples  were,  judged  by  the  only  standards  we  kaT»  v 
guide  us  in  this  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  the  thirtr-tv^ 
wines  examined  can  be  regarded  as  the  pure  and  natural  product  of  d« 
grape  alone. 

MADBIRA  AND  ITS  ADIJI.TKRATI0X8. 

The  different  qualities  of  Madeira  are  distinguished  as  sooth  lad 
north  wines,  accoraing  to  the  side  of  the  island  on  which  the  pkati 
were  grown  from  w^ich  the  wine  was  made,  the  fonner  besi^  tbw 
times  more  valuable  than  the  latter. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  better  qualities  of  Madora,  the  joire  ii 
expressed  by  trampling  on  the  grapes ;  this  is  drawn  off,  and  a  further 
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[UAntity  of  juice  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  press  on  the  murk,  and 
rom  this  an  inferior  quality  of  wine  is  prepared.  The  fermentation  is 
tsually  continued  for  about  six  weeks,  the  juice  being  constantly  agi- 
ated. 

The  juice  is  fermented  in  barrels  and  is  then  drawn  off  into 
mailer  barrels  or  bags  of  goat  skin.  Brandy  is  mostly  mixed  with 
he  must  to  the  extent  of  from  one  half  to  one  gallon  to  a  Portu- 
luese  pipe.  As  soon  as  the  first  fermentation  is  complete  a  second 
ddition  of  brandy  is  made,  and  after  the  lapse  of  three  weeks  it  is 
acked  off  and  fined,  and  then  a  third  addition  of  one  gallon  of  brandy 
akes  place.  In  consequence  this  wine  requires  about  six  years  for  ripeu- 
og.  A  fourth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  last,  addition  of  brandy  is  made 
list  before  exportation. 

Although  the  addition  of  brandy  retards  the  maturation  of  wine,  it 
i  said  to  effectually  prevent  it  turning  ropy,  bitter  and  sour. 

The  wines  grown  in  the  north  of  the  island  are  mostly  used  for  the 
lanufacture  of  brandy. 

For  the  ripening  or  mellowing  of  the  wine,  heat  and  motion  are 
ad  recourse  to. 

One  plan  is  to  keep  the  wines  in  stores  heated  to  about  32^  0. 

Anotner  is  tQ  place  the  bottles,  well  corked,  in  heaps  of  fermenting 
lanure. 

Lastly,  in  some  cases  Madeira  is  sent  one  or  more  voyages  to  the 
^t  Indies,  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  constant  agitation  in  which 
\kQ  wine  is  kept  very  greatly  improving  its  Qualities. 

The  adulterations  to  which  Madeira  is  subject  are  in  the  main  simi- 
ir  to  those  of  sherry  and  other  white  wines.  Madeira  of  inferior 
uality  is  mixed  with  and  passed  off  for  the  best,  and  wines  are  fabri- 
ated  in  imitation  of  Madeira,  but  really  not  containing  a  drop  of  that 
rine  in  them.  A  spurious  Madeira  is  sometimes  made  from  a  Canary 
rine  called  Vedcma,  which  somewhat  resembles  Madeira,  and,  like  it, 
\  improved  by  heat  and  agitation.  This  is  mixed  with  a  small  quan* 
ity  of  mountain  port  and  Capey '  sweetened  with  suffor  candy,  fiavoured 
nth  bitter  almonda,^  and  then  subjected  to  a  hot-water  process  to  give 
t  mellowness  and  age. 

Of  course,  a  higher  price  is  charged  for  Madeira  which  has  been  to 
he  East  Indies.  Much  that  is  sold  as  having  undergone  the  voyage 
las  never  been  to  the  East  at  all.  It  is  stated  that,  in  order  to  aid  this 
eception,  casks  are  branded  and  false  bills  of  freight  exhibited. 

Many  imagine  that  wines  purchased  at  the  docks  must  be  pure ; 
here  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  not  always  so.  On  this 
abject,  we  find  in  the  '  Tricks  of  Trade,' — ^the  article  on  wine  in  which 
vork  is  full  of  interesting  information — the  following  remarks: — 
The  crafty  importer,  in  general,  orders  his  ships,  on  their  way  to 
Bngland,  to  touch  at  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  when  the  required  adultera- 
ions  are  practised.' 
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Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  whicli  Madeira  is  adulterated  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  known  that  not  more  than  26,000  pipes  are  made ; 
of  these  not  more  than  3,000  belong  to  the  first  growth,  of  which  only 
about  one-half  reaches  this  country. 


GAPE  WINES  AND  THEIB  ADULTERATIONS. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wine  produced  at  the  Cape  for  importation 
to  this  country  is  strongly  hrandied  and  made  up  in  imitation  of  port 
and  sherry.  The  imports  have  fjeillen  off  during  the  last  few  years  to 
almost  nothing. 

'  The  fermented  wines  are  sulphured,  either  by  fimies  or  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  flowers  of  sulphur ;  fi^sshly-killed  meat  is  hung  up  in  them, 
for  who  knows  what  purpose  ?  Lastly  they  are  dosed  with  Ckipe-mnoke^ 
BO  called,  ue,  indigenous  brandy.' — ThudicJium  and  Dupri. 

Many  Cape  wmes  are  characterised  by  a  peculiar  earthy  or  slaty 
taste,  due  probably  to  imperfections  in  the  method  of  preparation. 


PORT  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

The  grapes  firom  which  port  wine  is  made  are  trodden  on  a  platform 
by  men,  and  the  juice,  together  with  the  stalks  or  husks,  transferre^i 
to  stone  vats,  the  stalks  not  being  separated.  Port  wine,  therefore, 
possesses  a  considerable  amount  of  asfringency  which  is  only  in  part 
removed  as  the  crust  forms,  and  as  the  wine  a^es. 

After  the  first  fermentation  is  over  brandy  is  added,  and  if  the  must 
from  which  the  wine  is  obtained  was  deficient  in  sugar,  an  addition  of 
that  substance  is  also  made,  as  well  as  not  imfrequently  colourhuf  matter. 
The  sugar  added  may  be  either  cane,  beet,  or  grape  sugar,  but  not  un-> 
conunonly  a  portion  of  the  must  is  evaporated  as  in  the  case  of  sheny, 
and  the  extract  so  procured  is  added  to  the  ordinary  must.  When 
colouring  matter  is  employed  the  addition  is  made  by  treading  with 
the  grapes  one  or  other  of  the  substances  usually  resorted  to,  as  dried 
and  powdered  elderberries  or  black  cherries.  In  good  years  grapes  con-^ 
tain  a  suiBcient  amount  of  colouring  matter  to  afford  all  the  colour 
necessary,  especially  when  mixed  vnth  a  proper  quantity  of  the  tinto 
wine.  Sometimes  however,  even  in  good  years,  port  wine  becomes  of 
a  brownish-red  colour,  and  in  such  cases  artificial  colouring  matters 
have  to  be  employed,  and  Jerupiga  is  resorted  to,  but  these  are  added 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  manufacture. 

Jerupiga  is  a  compound  expressly  prepared  for  the  adulteration  of 
port  wine ;   it  consists  of  the  juice  of  elderbernes,  br<non  sugar,  ui^ 
fermented  grape  juice,  and  brandy. 

Towards  the  middle  of  November  the  wine  has  deposited  its  lees ; 
it  is  then  transferred  into  pipes,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following^ 
year  it  is  brought  down  to  Oporto  and  Villa  Nova  to  be  there  stored. 
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Analyses  of 

Port  Wine, 

15-6°  C  .  . 

Pure  Wine  Association. 

Ports. 

Specific  Gravity  at 

988-8 

996-8 

991-3     992-3 

1006.84 

1001-08 

Absolute  Alcohol  by  Weight. 

13-808 

15-166 

11-230 

8-625 

16-17 

17-76 

Proof  spirit     . 

28-79 

32-91 

24-86 

18-76 

34-97 

38-18 

Tartaric  acid  . 

0-460 

0-532 

0-608 

0-622 

0396 

0-420 

Acetic  acid 

0-032 

0-080 

0  068 

0  061 

0-043 

0-041 

Phosphoric  acid 

0-031 

0-045 

0032 

0-021 

0-026 

0-0-24 

Sulphuric  acid 

0-021 

0-046 

0-042 

0016 

0-016 

0-020 

Ash. 

0-189 

0-294 

0-230 

0-275 

0-263 

0-260 

Alkalinity  of  ash    . 

0-072 

0'0«6 

0-118 

0-068 

— 

— 

Grape  su^ar    . 

0-681 

i-;s08 

0-351 

0-436 

7-06 

6-00 

Total  solids      . 

2-426 

4-555 

2067 

2-067 

7-96 

7-02 

Sulphate  of  potash, 
per  bottle 

grains    ) 

6-81 

10-71 

10-63 

4-65 

1 

4-00 

6-05 

According  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  no  port  wine  reaches  England 
jv^hich  contains  less  than  three  gallons  of  brandy  to  the  pipe,  but  heavily 
t>randied  wines  contain  as  much  as  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  gallons. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  large  addition  of  brandy  is  that  it  aifords  the 
mickest  and  most  certain  means  of  rendering  the  wine  marketable,  but 
lot  drinkable,  for  it  really  retards  the  matiiration.  The  brandy  stops 
'ermentation  so  that  the  wine  may  be  exported  to  any  climate — and 
ndeed  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  if,  with  about  40  per  cent,  of  proof 
ipirit  in  it,  it  did  not  keep.  To  become  mellow  and  sound  it  is  neces- 
lary  that  the  wine  should  be  stored  in  bottle  for  six  or  eight  years. 

In  addition  to  all  the  other  brandyings,  port  wine  receives  one  per 
;ent  of  proof  spirit  on  shipment. 

Thudichum  and  Dupi^  state  that  the  alcohol  in  natural  port  wine 
anges  from  9  per  cent.,  the  lowest,  to  13*9  per  cent.,  we  presume  by 
volume,  the  highest  limit,  equal  to  from  15*8  to  24*8  per  cent,  of 
iroof  spirit. 

Jerupiga  is  extensively  imported  into  this  country  for  the  adul- 
eration  of  port  wine.  By  a  return  made  some  years  since  to  the 
louse  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Mr.  Oliveira,  it  ap- 
lears  that  Jerupi^  was  imported  and  used  by  some  of  the  first  houses 
ngaged  in  the  ^ine  trade  in  this  country. 

Another  substance  used  to  colour  port  wine,  both  in  Portugal  and 
t  home,  is  loffwood',  large  quantities  of  this  dye  are,  it  is  stated,  im- 
lorted  into  Oporto. 

The  wines  of  Valencia,  Bene  Carlo,  and  Alicante,  being  rich  in 
olonr,  are  made  up  to  imitate  port  wine,  and  the  casks  are  prepared 
0  resemble  port  pipes  in  size  ana  appearance.  A  very  large  proportion 
f  these  wines,  Mr.  Bernard  states,  are  sent  to  France  to  be  used  in  the 
lending  of  other  wines  and  in  the  preparation  of  imitation  ports 
hipped  to  this  country  from  Marseilles. 
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Jjastly,  port  wines  are  adulterated  at  Oporto  bt/  the  addition  of 
inferior  wines,  imported  for  the  purpose.  It  is  bj  this  means  that  the 
supply  of  port  wine  is  maintained  at  a  tolerably  uniform  ayerage,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  vintage. 

Catalan  has  lately  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  is  a 
Spanish  port  wine,  but  is  often  sold  as  the  product  of  PortugaL 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  port  wine  is  subject  to  a  large  amount 
of  adulteration,  before  it  reaches  this  country ;  after  its  arrival  here 
it  is  frequently  subjected  to  further  sophistication. 

Sometimes  it  is  diluted,  brandied,  and  then  coloured  by  the  mix- 
ture termed  Jerupiga,  or  by  means  of  logwood.  The  brilliancy  of  its 
colour  is  sometimes  increased  by  means  of  alum,  and  if  turbid,  it  is 
cleared  by  gi/psum,  while  increased  astrin^ncy  is  imparted  by  means 
of  oak  sawdust.  Not  unfrequently  peculiar  flavours  or  bouquets  are 
artificially  communicated  to  port  wine :  the  principal  substances  used 
for  this  purpose  are  extract  of  sweet  briar,  orris  root,  and  cherry  laurd 
water. 

In  other  cases  the  true  flavour  and  taste  are  given  to  factitious  port 
by  means  of  a  tincture  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape. 

The  resemblance  to  port  is  further  increased  by  adding  salt  of  tartar 
to  the  wine,  which  is  one  of  the  natural  constituents  of  the  grape. 
This  salt  after  a  time  becomes  in  part  deposited  in  a  crystalline  state 
from  genuine  port  wine,  either  on  the  sides  of  the  cask,  or  in  the  bottle 
in  which  it  is  kept,  it  carrying  down  with  it  some  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  wine,  thus  forming  the  crust.  The  fia,bricators  of  spurious 
port  have  not  forgotten  to  imitate  this  criterion  of  a  good  wine. 

For  this  purpose  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  coloured 
red  with  a  decoction  of  Brazilwood,  is  placed  in  the  cask  and  rolled 
about  in  it  until  the  sides  becomes  covered  with  the  crystallised  sub- 
stance, after  which  the  imitation  wine  is  poured  in.  Bottles  even  are 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  very  rorks  are  also  dyed. 

The  crust  of  port  wine  is  an  indication  of  its  age,  and  not  only  is  this 
produced  in  the  manner  just  pointed  out,  but  likewise  in  other  ways ; 
one  of  these  is  to  put  new  port  into  warm  water,  the  temperature  of 
this  is  raised  to  the  bciling  point,  after  which  the  wine  is  put  back 
into  the  cellar,  when  it  soon  deposits  a  crust  which  might  pass  for  the 
growth  of  years. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  list  of  adulterations  practised 
upon  that  much-abused  wine,  port. 

Accum  states,  ^  many  thousand  pipes  of  spoiled  cider  are  annually 
brought  hither  from  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  factitious  port  wine.* 

Another  method  practised  of  adulterating  port  wine  is  to  mix  to- 
gether a  variety  of  cheap  red  wines,  adding  a  little  genuine  port.  This 
system  is  exposed  in  a  work  entitled  ^  Wine  and  Spirit  Aaulterations 
Unmasked.'  The  author  states  that  large  vats  are  kept  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  which  different  inferior  wines  are  mixed  toget£ier  in  imita- 
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lion  of  port  These  are  for  the  moet  part  Bene  CarlOi  Figueras,  and 
Bed  Cape.  One  or  more  of  these  are  mixed  together,  a  proportion  of 
common  port  added,  and  a  small  quantity  of  Mountain  to  impart  a 
softness  and  give  a  rich  appearance.  Salt  of  tartar  will  ensure  a  quick 
and  firm  crust,  and  ^m  dragon  gives  a  fulness  of  flavour,  a  consist- 
ency of  hody,  and  a  good  face.  Berry  dye,  a  colouring  matter  imported 
from  Germany  for  the  express  purpose  of  adulteration,  will  increase 
the  deep  purple  tint,  while  with  washings  of  brandy  caisks  the  whole 
compound  is  made  perfect.  Wine  thus  made  up  would  cost  only  about 
16s.  per  dozen,  every  expense  included. 

Various  receipts  have  been  published  for  the  manufacture  of  spuri- 
ous port.  The  following  are  from  the  '  Publicans'  Guide : ' — *■  The  cask 
is  to  be  well  sulphured,  and  then  twelve  gallons  of  strong  port,  three 
gallons  of  Cognac  brandy,  six  of  proof  spirits  of  vnne.  and  forty-two 
of  good  rough  cider,  ma&ng  in  all  a  compound  at  the  rate  of  1H$,  per 
dozen.'  A  second  receipt  is  as  follows : — '  Take  forty-five  gallons  of 
cider,  six  of  brandy,  two  of  a  decoction  of  sloes,  and  eight  of  port  wine. 
To  increase  the  colour,  tincture  of  red  sanderswood  or  ctuAectr  must 
be  added.  The  wine  is  to  be  bottled  in  a  few  days,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  catechu  added  to  each  bottle  to  give  a  rough  and  astrin- 
gent flavour  and  to  ensmre  a  fine  crust ;  lastly,  in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  age,  the  ends  of  the  corks  are  to  be  stained  by  soaking 
khem  in  a  strong  decoction  of  Brazilwood  containing  a  little  alum.' 

Dr.  Reece's  *  Gazette  of  Health '  contains  the  following  receipt : — 
^  Take  of  British  grape  wine  or  cider  four  gallons,  of  the  juice  of  red 
beet  two  quarts,  of  brandy  two  quarts,  of  logwood  four  ounces,  or 
rhatany  root  bruised  half  a  pound.  First  infuse  the  logfwood  and 
rhatany  root  in  brandy  and  a  gallon  of  grape  wine  or  cider  for  a  week. 
Then  strain  the  liquor,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  ingredients ;  keep  it 
n  a  cask  for  a  month,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.' 

The  follovnng  receipt  for  the  manufacture  of  Southamptcn  Part 
a  from  the  same  work : — '  Take  cider  thirty-six  gallons,  elder  wine 
)leven  gallons,  brandy  five  gallons,  damson  wine  eleven  gallons,  and 
nix.' 

It  thus  appears  that  great  and  scandalous  tricks  are  played  v^th  the 
Snglish  gentleman's  favourite  after-dinner  beverage. 

The  consumption  of  port  wine  has  recently  much  declined — partly, 
[oubtless,  owing  to  its  excessive  strength,  and  partly  in  consequence 
•f  the  knowledge  of  its  adulteration  being  more  extensively  dimised. 
t  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  result  will  1^  to  a  reaction,  and  teach 
he  adulterators  that  they  are  perilling  the  consumption  of  this  wine 
1  this  the  great  port  wine  drinking  country. 


PRENCH  WDTES  AND  THEIB  ADULTEBATIONS. 

We  have  obtained  firom  the  treatise  of  Messrs.  Thudichum  and 
>upr6,  BO  frequently  quoted  before,  the  following  information  relative 
>  the  adulteration  of  the  wines  of  France. 
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The  wine  made  from  the  Grenache,  in  the  Roumllon  district,  ifi 
manufactured  in  a  particular  manner.  The  grapes  are  carried  to  the 
press  and  transformed  into  must,  and  after  the  must  has  heen  drawn 
off,  2  litres  of  proof  spirit  are  added  to  every  100  litres  of  the  liquor, 
and  the  mixture  is  immediately  put  into  well  sulphured  casks.  A 
fortnight  later  the  wine  is  rackea,  and  the  racking  is  repeated  every 
month  for  about  six  months,  till  the  wine  remains  clear.  It  mu^rt 
be  left  in  the  cask  for  fifteen  years  before  it  can  be  drunk. 

The  grapes  in  the  Houssillon  district  are  mashed  by  treading,  and 
the  berries  are  not  separated  from  the  stalks.  The  cuvage  is  mostly 
performed  in  barrels  firom  which  the  top  has  been  removed.  The 
plastering  of  the  must  is  not  uncommon  in  this  district,  and  contributes, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  authors  above  ouoted,  not  a  little  to  make  the 
Roussillon  wine  flat  and  mawkish  ana  to  deprive  it  of  that  refreshing 
acidity  which  alone  makes  sugary  wines  tolerable. 

The  lower  classes  of  the  Perpiffnan  wines  are  always  treated  with 
plaster ;  and  again,  in  the  Lang^iedoc,  the  grapes  are  trodden  with  the 
feet,  or  mashed  with  machines,  consisting  of  revolving  cylinders.  They 
are  ordinarily  powdered  over  with  planter  of  Paris. 

The  wines  of  St.  Gilles  are  of  a  brilliant  purple  colour,  soft,  of 
much  body  and  strength,  and  they  possess  what  the  French  call  nerve 
and  mordant.  They  are  called  vinsfemieSj  because  they  can  be  used  to 
give  colour,  strength  and  body  to  wines  which  do  not  possess  those 
properties,  and  hence  they  have  also  been  termed  vins  de  remkde. 

The  feeble  wines  of  this  district  are  fortified  with  ^pmt ;  the  grapes 
are  put  into  a  cauldron  and  heated  in  order  to  macerate  the  hard 
skins  and  to  allow  the  colouring  matter  in  them  to  be  extracted  more 
easily.  The  grapes  so  treated  are  afterwards  put  either  into  spirit  or 
into  new  wine.  A  similar  means  has  long  been  adopted  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  wines  in  Oporto.  The  fermenting  vats  of  the  Languedoc  are 
fre<juently  after  twenty-four  hours  deprived  of  aportion  of  their  wine, 
which  then  has  attained  only  a  dark  rose  colour.  Tnis  wine  is  fermented 
in  that  state  and  send  off  to  the  Burgogne  to  serve  in  what  the  French 
call  the  '  arrangement  *  of  the  Burgundy  wines. 

The  wines  of  St.  Gilles  are  most  commonly  used  for  the  artificial 
production  of  port  and  sherry,  of  which  not  a  little  is  thus  made  in 
Xeres  itself. 

'  We  know  it  for  certain  that  a  little  brandt/  is  added  to  common, 
very  common  Bordeaux  wines.  We  know  also  that  the  better  M^oc 
wines  are  mixed  with  some  Hermitage  to  give  them  a  little  more 
alcoholic  strength.  We  know  as  certainly  that  of  the  thousands  of 
barriques  of  good  and  best  clarets  of  good  years  not  one  receives  a 
particle  of  brandy,  but  even  if  it  did,  its  alcoholic  strength  would  be 
nothing  like  that  of  Oporto  wine.* — Thudichum  and  Dupri. 

Burgundy  may  be  classed  amongst  the  claret  wines ;  it  is  perhaps 
the  finest  of  all  the  natural  red  wines ;  it  is  stronger  than  ordinary 
clarets,  the  strength  being  sometimes  increased  by  the  addition  <^ 
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brandy.  It  possessee  a  powerful  aroma,  and  a  delicious  and  lasting 
flavour ;  it  is  slightly  astringent,  and  hence  sometimes  occasions  head- 
ache and  indigestion.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  as  it 
arrives  in  this  country  it  is  usually  brandied,  and  this  may  in  some 
instances  account  for  the  effects  produced. 

The  addition  of  brandy  to  Burgundy  is  most  injurious  to  its  fLavour 
and  smell.  So  delicate  is  this  wine,  it  is  said,  that  if  two  Bur- 
gundies of  superior  qualities  are  mixed  together,  the  bouquet  and  taste 
are  entirely  changed. 

In  many  parts  of  Burgundy  the  addition  of  sw/ar  to  the  must  is 
Tery  common,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  as  much  as  20  pounds  to 
the  piece.  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Duprd  believe  that  much  of  the 
fieryness  and  alcoholicity  and  so-called  '  headiness '  of  Burgimdy  wine, 
of  which  amateurs  complain,  arises  from  this  addition  of  sugar  and 
that  more  objectionable  properties  are  by  no  means  natural  qualities  of 
the  general  products  of  tne  Cute  d*Or. 

^Now  comes  a  phase  in  the  production  of  Burgundy  which  is 
unparalleled  by  any  proceeding  in  an^  wine-producing  country.  The 
fermentation  is  complete  and  the  wine  has  to  be  drawn,  but  it  is 
desired  to  inapart  to  the  wine  all  the  colour  that  can  be  extracted  from 
the  husks.  For  this  purpose  the  husks  which  have  been  collected  in 
the  chapeau  have  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  fluid. 
The  top  of  the  chapeau,  which  is  mostly  a  little  rotten  and  sour,  is 
therefore  taken  ofl*,  and  two  or  three  men,  having  laid  aside  their  clothes, 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  chapeau.  The  chapeau  is  so  dense  that  the 
men  can  stand  upon  it  for  some  time ;  each  of  the  men  works  a  hole 
with  one  foot  through  the  crust ;  he  then  gets  his  other  foot  through 
and  gradually  succeeds  with  much  trouble  in  causing  his  body  to 
sink  through  the  crust  into  the  wine  below.  While  thus  en- 
gaged the  whole  chapeau  is  broken  to  pieces  and  worked  together 
with  the  wine.  These  men  now  work  the  whole  of  the  murk,  and 
mix  it  thoroughly  in  all  directions  with  the  wine  for  about  naif 
an  hour.  They  then  emer^  from  the  liquid  covered  with  a  dark  red 
dye,  and  after  wiping  their  bodies  with  the  shirt  they  pulled  ofl, 
they  put  on  a  fresn  shirt  and  re-dress.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
hours  the  chapeau  is  again  risen  as  before.  During  this  operation  the 
men  perspire  profusely,  not  only  from  the  intenselabour  which  they 
perform,  but  also  from  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
exhaled  by  the  fermenting  mass.  They  are  mostly  deadly  pale  or  blue, 
and  pant  and  hang  their  heads  over  the  edges  of  the  cuves,  gasping 
for  fresh  air.' — Thudichum  and  Dupri, 

CHAMPAGNE  kSn  ITS  ASTTLTERATIONS. 

The  grapes  from  which  champagne  is  made  are  black.  The  process 
of  manufacture  is  most  carefully  conducted.  The  grapes  are  iiist 
examined,  every  bruised  or  unripe  berry  being  removed.    For  the  grey 
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or  white  ch&mpagne,  the  grapes  are  trodden  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  bein^if  pressed.  For  the  pink  wine,  the  treading,  is  prolonged 
until  the  iuice  becomes  tinged  wiin  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks. 
For  inferior  champagne,  the  colour  is  sometimes  artificiaUy  produced 
by  means  of  a  little  red  wtnej  or  even  by  the  juice  of  elderberries. 

The  white  champagnes  are  therefore  in  general  to  be  regarded  as 
purer  than  the  pink  varieties. 

Champagnes  are  not  only  classified  according  to  their  colours,  but 
also  into  still  and  sparkling.  The  best  of  the  stilf  wines  is  SiUerr,  a 
dry  champagne,  of  an  amber  colour,  rich  body,  and  powerful  bouquet. 

*  It  is  now  (December)  write  Messrs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^, 
that  the  champagne-making  houses  send  their  agents  about  in  order  to 
acquire  those  particular  wines  of  which  they  stand  in  need  for  mixing 
with  the  qualities  which  they  may  have  themselves  produced.  This 
mixing  is  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  tne  production  of 
champagne.  Every  manufacturer  is,  of  course,  obliged  to  produce  the 
varieties  which  the  public  demand — Sillery  or  Epemay,  others  Ay ; 
this  merchant  wants  Mareuil,  the  other  Dizy.  There  is  nardlva  name 
of  any  notoriety  which  has  not  its  particular  admirers.  The  object  of 
all  champagne  houses  is  now  to  produce  by  the  art  of  mixing  wines 
which  shall  be  as  similar  as  possible  to  those  of  which  they  are  to  bear 
the  names.  When  these  necessary  ingredients  have  been  brought 
together  they  are  mixed  by  vatting  and  then  drawn  off  again  into  the 
bairels  for  farther  twatmeif  .. 

The  wine  is  afterwards  fined  by  means  of  isinglass,  an  operation  which 
may  have  to  be  performed  several  times,  much  sulphur  oeing  burnt  in 
the  casks  in  order  to  render  the  wine  as  pale  as  possible.  The  wines 
which  have  been  treated  as  above  described  are  racked  into  bottles, 
which  are  filled  to  a  height  of  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
neck. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  sparkling  hock,  young  wine  is  mixed  with 
old  wine,  usually  in  equal  proportions,  and  aWut  two  per  cent,  of  sugar 
added,  since  Rhenish  wines  after  fermentation  do  not  contain  any 
sugar.  In  the  manufacture  of  champagne  no  addition  of  sugar  is 
required,  as  the  young  wines,  with  which  they  are  mixed,  furnish  the 
required  amount  of  saccharine  matter. 

As  the  summer  advances  the  temperature  of  the  cellars  in  which 
the  wine  is  stored  rises,  and  the  wine  begins  to  ferment ;  it  so  incresses 
in  bulk  that  the  empty  space  in  the  bottle  nearly  or  wholly  disappears, 
many  bottles  beginning  to  leak,  and  others  to  Iburst  from  the  preraure 
of  the  gas.  By  the  autumn  the  temperature  fidls  and  the  breakage  for 
the  most  part  ceases. 

The  next  operation  is  the  clearing  of  the  wine,  which  takes  place, 
when  the  wine  is  in  a  state  fit  for  sale.  This  operation  has  for  its 
object  the  removal  of  the  yesst,  which  has  settled  on  the  sides  of  the 
bottles.  These  are  placed  with  their  necks  downward  so  as  to  allow 
the  yeast  to  become  deposited  on  the  cork,  forming  a  layer  in  some 
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cases  of  considerable  thickness.  The  cork  is  now  removed,  and  the 
yeast  allowed  to  escape  with  the  carbonic  acid  which  inunediately 
rushes  forth,  it  being  quickly  once  more  corked. 

The  wine  has  now  to  undei^o  what  is  termed  '  liqneuring.' 
Ohampagne  made  as  described  is  quite  diy.    The  operation  of 
liqueuring  consists  in  imparting  to  it  a  certain  amount  of  si^ar  corre- 
sponding to  the  taste  of  the  consumer,  and  also  ^ving  to  wine  which 
has  not  had  time  to  mature  a  certain  finish  and  flavour  by  mixing  with 
it  a  small  quantity  of  good  old,  well-matured  and  fine-flavoured  wine. 
Hence  the  champagne  merchant  who  makes  fine  champagne  provides 
himself  with  excellent  wines  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  uqueurs, 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  liqueur  consists  of  a  mixture  of  pure  cane 
sugar  and  wine  only,  but  the  cheap  kinds  of  champagne  not  admitting 
of  the  introduction  of  expensive  wines  or  reauiring  the  addition  of 
alcohol  on  account  of  the  natural  want  of  that  ingredient,  are  not 
treated  with  wine,  but  with  a  liqueur  consisting  of  wine,  spirits  of 
wine  and  suffor. 

A  certain  quantity  of  liqueur  is  introduced  into  the  wine  and  the 
bottle  finally  corked. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  second  operation  of  disgorging  has  to 
be  performed. 

Four  principal  varieties  of  champagne  are  made.  Champagne 
nonnMonueuXj  both  red  and  white :  (Aampoffne  cretnant,  moderately 
sparkling  only;  McnmeuXj  and  Chrand  Mousseux, 

Of  the  champagne  sold  in  England  a  veiy  large  proportion  is 
spurious. 

Sometimes  it  is  fabricated  firom  cheap  white  Frerich  winey  sugar 
and  colouring  matter  being  added. 

At  others  it  consists  in  part,  or  even  wholly,  of  wine  made  from  the 
goosdterrgy  and  even  from  the  apple,  pear,  or  rhubarb. 

Not  unfrequently  it  is  manufactured  after  the  following,  or  some 
similar  receipt : — *  Take  of  white  sugar  eight  pounds,  the  whitest 
brtnon  sugar  seven  pounds,  crystalline  lemon  acui  or  tartaric  add  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  pure  water  eight  gallons,  white  grape  wine  two 
quarts,  or  perry  four  quarts,  of  French  brandy  three  pints.  Boil  the 
sugar  in  the  water,  skimming  it  occasionally,  for  two  hours;  then 
pour  it  into  a  tub,  and  dissolve  in  it  the  acid  before  it  is  cold.  Add 
yeast,  and  ferment.  Put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  add  the  other  in- 
gredients. The  cask  is  to  be  weU  bunged,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 
for  two  or  three  months ;  then  bottle,  and  keep  it  cool  for  a  month 
longer,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  adding  one  pound  of  fresh  or 
preserved  strawberries,  and  two  oimces  of  powdered  cochineal^  the  pink 
champagne  may  be  made.' 

The  champagne  sold  at  races,  fairs,  and  tea-gardens  is  rarely  if  ever 
genuine.  * 
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eERlCAN  WHTBB  JLSTD  THEIB  AmTLTEBATIOSS. 

MoieUe  is  a  thin  wine,  resembling  the  Rhine  wines^  bat  not  pos- 


sessing the  same  keeping  qualities ;  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
to  Uiis  wine  by  artificial  means  the  flavour  of  the  wine  of  the  imwavJ 
grape.  A  tincture  of  the  Jhwen  of  the  elder  is  prepared,  which  iseoM 
under  the  name  of  '  essence  of  muscatel/  and  is  much  used  to  inpars 
the  bouquet  to  sparkling  Moselle.  Thudichum  and  Dapr^  state  ikas 
there  is  not  a  grape  of  muscatel  grown  on  the  Moselle  fit  (at  viw- 
makinoT)  that  there  is  not  a  single  barrel  of  wine  made  there  whkl 
naturally  has  the  muscatel  flavour,  and  that  all  the  wine  faavinr  th- 
flavour  which  imitates  it  is  made  up  with  tincture  of  elderfiovm-. 
Much  of  the  tincture  is  imported  and  sent  into  England  and  there  us«i 
Most  of  the  '  Moselle  with  the  muscatel  flavour  *  is  Bhine  wine  flavooiK 
with  elder  flowers. 

The  yearly  report  of  the  Cologne  (Chamber  of  Gommere,  1*7J. 
refers  to  the  adulteration  (or  rectification,  as  it  is  termed)  of  OeraiH 
wines.  Last  year,  it  appears,  this  adulteration  was  carricid  on  tt-»  ai 
alarming  extent  among  nearly  all  the  vineyard  proprietors  «.f  tfe 
Moselle,  and  among  many  of  the  makers  of  the  Palatiiiate.  UnsojEwd 
natural  wines  are  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  Moselle  district,  kA 
the  addition  of  sugar  goes  hand  in  hand  with  liberal  dilutioDS  witk 
icafer  and  the  usual  addition  of  spirit.  The  mixture  is  faTDi?Dto<d 
with  grape  husks ;  it  is  then  styled  wine.  Last  season  1 8,000  cwts.  of 
common  potato  sugar  were  despatched  from  Coblent2  up  the  Mos^. 
and  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to  the  Upper  Rhine,  so  tint 
many  cellars  now  contain  more  1873  wine  than  the  vinev&ids  prodooed. 
Only  an  abundant  crop  can  check  this  practice,  and  potato  sugar  sk^atd 
be  subjected  to  the  same  tax  as  grape  sugar. 

We  have  been  given  to  understand  that  Bingen  Ls  a  great  ccacv 
for  the  adulteration  of  Rhine  wines.  The  must  is  there  InsqiieiuiT 
diluted  and  sugared,  glycerin  being  also  much  used. 


GREEK  WTSTES  AJn)  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

Of  Greek  wines  the  quality  varies  greatly  according  to  the  more* 
and  method  of  vinification  adopted,  but  this  in  many  parts  is  exend- 
ingly  imperfect, '  so  that  the  wines  contun  more  voU^le,  ue.  aoedc, 
acid,  than  anv  others  which  we  have  met  with.  Maov  wines  last  rahr 
through  the  winter,  and  in  summer  turn  into  vinegar.  To  avoid  du» 
result  the  proprietors  still  adopt  all  the  horrid  preservativce  of  anti* 
quity,  smoaing  with  wood  9tnoke,  or  vapour  of  resins,  such  as  tt^tir, 
olibanum,  cloves,  Khodus  wood,  Buehm-Jdgh,  and  IMntmm.  TW 
Gommendaria  (Gyprus)  wine  is  said  to  get  its  flavour  firom  these  rma», 
gums  and  spices,  which  are  suspended  in  the  wine,  enclosed  in  a 
bag ;  pitching  the  barrels,  adding  turpentine  and  real  pines ;  gffpsnm^ 
chalk,  salt,  and  tonittn,  particularly  in  the  form  of  hfpericmm  perfs- 
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ratum,  a  resiDO-taimous  plant;  wHcli  is  said  to  conserve  and  colour 
wine  yellow.  Most  wine  has  also  the  addition  of  taste  and  smell  of 
the  goat,  in  the  hides  of  which  it  is  kept  or  transported.  In  Cyprus 
and  other  parts  jars  are  still  in  use,  but  in  Santorin  and  other  islands 
barrels  are  becoming:  more  frequent.' — Thidiclmm  and  Dupr4,  The 
wines  produced  in  the  Ionian  Islands  are  all  stated  to  be  plastered, 

ATTSTRALIAN  WINES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  gradually  extending  in  New  South 
Wales,  the  climate  of  many  parts  bein^  exceedingly  well  adapted  to 
its  growth.  Many  of  the  wines  are  distinguished  oy  their  strength^ 
robustness,  flavour,  and  bouquet,  and  are  retdly  excellent. 

That  the  soil  and  climate  of  Australia  are  highly  favourable  t^  the 
pTowth  of  the  vine  is  imquestionable.  The  climate  is  sunny  and  dry  ; 
the  soil  ferruginous,  iron  being  an  important  constituent  of  a  vine- 
beanng  soil.  In  the  year  1870,  nearly  two  million  gallons  of  wine 
were  made  in  Australia,  part  of  which  was  imported  into  this  countiy. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  by  ourselves  a  short  time  since. 


'  Specific  gravity  at  15-60C. 

"  Atnolttte  alcohol  by  insight 

,  l*roof  spirit 

^  Gnpe  suRor 

{  Total  acid,  as  tartario 

^  Acetic  acid 

,  Phoephoric  acid 

Bitturtrate  of  potash 

Total  eoUdii 

Ash    .        . 

AlkaUnity  ofash 


Bed  Wines. 


993-3 

999*4 

9901     987-4 

l-i-«7 

13-44 

12-00 

14-44 

27-26 

29*04 

2600 

si-as 

— 

0-29 

— 

— ~ 

0-81 

0-94 

0-64 

0-48 

0-18 

0-20 

0-09 

0-07 

0-048 

0-089 

0-048 

0*082 

0-062 

0-148 

0*040 

0*034 

2*65 

8-82 

2-19 

2*01 

0-24 

0*24 

0-2J 

0-26 

0-18 

0-14 

0-19 

0*19 

1 

White  Wine. 


991-3 

990-5 

14-40 

10*80 

31'18 

28-44 

0*06 

0-03 

0-83 

0*75 

0-18 

0*10 

0*034 

0-088 

0*093 

0*081 

2*26 

1-79 

0*22 

0-16 

0-06 

0-009 

For  further  particulars  in  reference  to  these  wines,  see  reports  in 
the  '  Lancet '  by  the  author. 


THE  DETECTION  OP  THE  ADULTERATIONS  OP  WINE. 

We  have  already  entered  veiy  fully  into  the  questions  of  the  com- 
position and  analysis  of  wine.  We  have  in  this  place,  therefore,  only 
to  give  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  the  principal  substances  eni- 
plo^d  in  its  adulteration.  These  are  cane  9u^ar,  spirit,  the  juice  of 
fruits  other  than  the  grape,  as  oi  rhubarb j  gooseberries j  apples  and  pears ; 
colowing  matters j  as  those  of  the  elderberry,  black  cherry,  bilberry,  log*' 
loood  and  Brazil  wood,  cochineal^  mallow  Jiotoers,  siUphuric  acid,  derivtd 
from  plastering  and  sulphuring ;  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  and  l^. 

Detection  of  cane  sugar, — The  cane  sugar,  when  added  to  the  mmt 
of  grapes  or  to  the  wine  itself  becomes  quicMy  transformed  into 
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glucose,  and  hence  its  detection  is  often  a  matter  of  impoedlnlitr. 
But,  if  only  recently  added  to  wine,  there  may  not  have  been  time  for- 
its  transformation  into  glucose,  and  in  this  case  it  may  he  discovered 
in  the  usual  manner  by  conversion  into  glucose  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  83  already  before  more  than  once  described. 

We  have  ourselves  frequently  met  with  cane  sugar  in  Hambro' 
and  other  imitation  sherries. 

Detection  of  extraneoue  spirit. — ^Provided  the  spirit  added  has  heea 
well  rectified,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  that  natural  to  the 
wine,  and  hence  we  are  only  able  to  pronoimce  that  the  wine  has  been 
fortified  when  the  amount  present  exceeds  that  which  the  must  itself 
is  capable  of  furnishing.  This  amount  varies,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  with  the  kind  of  wine  and  within  certain  limits  with  the  same 
wine. 

The  highest  amount  which  even  the  richest  must  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing luely,  if  it  ever,  exceeds  28  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  but  it  ia 
not  at  all  a  common  thing  for  this  amount  of  spirit  to  be  contained  in 
any  natural  wine,  though  in  some  cases  and  m  certain  win^  thia 
quantity  is  reached. 

Even  if  the  must  were  rich  enough  to  permit  of  the  formation  of 
a  higher  amount  of  alcohol,  it  could  not  cto  so,  since  fermentation  is 
stopped  in  any  liquid  containing  15  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by 
volume,  equal  to  26*66  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit. 

If  the  spirit  added  were  very  impure,  and  a  large  quantity  of  wine 
were  operated  upon,  it  might  be  detected  by  careful  distillation  and 
rectification. 

Detection  of  juice  other  than  that  of  the  grape. — No  certain  or  satis* 
factory  methods  have  as  yet  been  devised  for  the  detection  of  foreign 
vegetable  juices  after  they  have  undergone  fermentation,  and  especially 
when  admixed  with  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  is  quite  within 
the  ran|^  of  probability,  however,  to  suppose  that  satisfactory  methods 
of  discrimination  will  ultimately  be  devised. 

Ithubarb,  as  is  well  known,  contains  a  connderable  amount  of 
oxalate  of  lime,  and  hence  if  in  the  lees  of  any  wine,  particularly  cham- 
pagne, the  characteristic  octahedral  crystals  of  this  salt  were  seen  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  the  presence  of  rhubarb  might  with  toleraUe 
certainty  be  inferred. 

The  principal  acid  of  the  gooe^eny  is  malic  acid,  whereas  that  of 
the  grape  is  tartaric  acid.  Now,  in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  to 
deiA  simply  with  a  wine  the  produce  of  the  grape,  and  with  one  made 
from  gooseberry  juice,  the  oiscrimination  would  be  easy  enough  by 
determining  the  nature  of  the  principal  acid  present  in  each  case,  and 
by,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  estimation  of  their  amounts. 

But  the  difficulty  of  discrimination  would  of  course  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  the  two  wines  are  blended  "together,  and  it  will  be  still 
further  increased  in  those  cases  in  which  the  wine  had  been  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  plastering  as  well. 
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Jhe  acid  of  t^plei  and  pears  is  the  same  as  that  of  gooBehezrieSy  and 
therefore  by  it  one  could  not  dietinfl^h  whether  the  admixture  con- 
aiBted  of  floofleberry  or  apple  wine,  oat  we  believe  that  the  discrimin- 
ation mi^nt  be  effected  b^  the  aroma  and  flavour  of  the  warm  extract 
of  the  wme,  or  better  still  by  the  odour  of  the  alcoholic  distillate^ 
which  would  contain  the  very  characteristic  volatile  constituents  of  the 
apple  and  pear:  apples  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinctiye  oil,  termed  apple  oil.  We  believe  that  the  odour  of  the 
warm  extract  will  in  many  cases  afford  a  clue  to  the  vegetable  sub- 
stances employed  in  the  sophistication  of  wine.  Thus  the  smell  of 
slderbenies  is  in  some  cases  quite  recognisablB. 

According  to  F.  F.  Mayer,  wine  made  from  fruits,  as  apples  or 
pears,  contains  phosphate  of  lime,  while  grape  wine  contains  ^osj^hate 
>f  magnesia.  If  to  about  nine  parts  of  wine  one  part  of  ammonia  be 
idded  and  the  mixture  be  aUowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours^  cider  and 
perry  deposit  tabular  crystals  which  firmly  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the 
If^Lass,  wmle  ffrape  wine  gives  a  precipitate  which  does  not  adhere  to 
Jie  glass,  and  is  found  under  the  microscope  to  consist  of  sm^  stellar 
oystak  of  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia.  According  to  Mayer  a 
nixture  of  one  part  of  perry  and  three  parts  of  grape  wme  still  gives 
he  crystals  characteristic  of  dder  or  perry,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
vhether  all  wines  behave  in  this  manner,  and  whether  phosphate  of 
oagnesia  is  a  constituent  of  all  genuine  wines. 

Detection  of  colouring  matters, — ^The  satisfactory  detection  of  these, 
specially  when  found  in  wine,  and  when  their  properties  have  been 
Itered  by  keeping,  perhaps  for  many  years,  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
ifficult  of  tasks,  even  when  we  brin^  to  our  aid  spectrum  analysis. 

Very  much  has  however  been  written  on  this  subject,  of  more  or 
sss  value.  In  some  cases  the  attempts  at  discrimination  are  of  a 
eneral  character,  and  are  directed  to  the  object  of  simply  ascertaining 
rheiher  the  wine  contains  any  other  red  colouring  matter  than  that 
erived  from  the  grape.  In  other  cases  efforts  have  been  made  to 
lentify  the  particular  colouring  matter  employed. 

We  win  now  proceed  to  pve,  in  as  brief  a  form  as  possible,  the 
lore  important  particulars  which  have  hitherto  been  made  known. 

Method  of  M,  Vogel, — This  chemist  has  recommended  acetate  of 
od  for  the  detection  of  extraneous  colouring  matters  in  red  wine, 
(f^ith  this  reagent  he  states  that  genuine  red  wine  gives  a  greenish 
rev jprecipitato,  but  that  in  the  case  of  wine  coloured  with  the  juice 
r  huberrieSj  elderherrieSf  or  Campeaehy  wood,  the  precipitate  is  deep 
lue,  while  with  Brasilwood,  red  sanderSy  and  beetf  it  is  red.  Wine 
)loured  with  beetroot  is  also  rendered  colourless  by  lime  water,  but 
le  weakest  add  brings  back  the  colour. 

According  to  Berzelius,  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine  gives 
fferent  coloured  precipitates  with  diacetate  of  lead,  according  to  the 
pe  of  the  wine,  and  that  in  new  red  wine  the  precipitate  is  generally 
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blue.  If  this  is  correct,  Hie  value  of  the  test  of  Vogel  is  of  coune  much 
diminished. 

Berzelius's  statement  seems  opposed,  however,  to  the  following^  ex- 
periment of  Votrel.  It  has  abeaay  been  remarked  that  the  colour  of 
red  wines  is  derived  from  the  colouring  matter  located  in  the  skins  of 
the  grapes.  In  order  further  to  assure  himself,  he  prepared  a  quantily 
of  ^pe  skins,  reduced  them  to  powder,  and  treated  them  with  alcohoL 
This  took  up  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  when  acetate  of  lead 
was  added,  tne  same  ffreyish  green  preci}>itate  was  obtained.  Lastlv, 
it  should  be  stated  wat  the  wines  principally  experimented  upon  iy 
Vogel  were  new  wines,  and  were  made  by  hunseu  from  black  grapes 
for  the  purpose  of  his  experiments. 

Mitchell  states  that  tne  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  from  an  in- 
fusion of  logwood  is  purple  red,  and  that  if  the  colouring  matt^  be 
very  much  diluted  it  has  a  leaden  or  bluish  hue.  With  Uie  juice  of 
beet  the  colour  is  puce ;  when  diluted  with  water  the  tint  becomes  ft 
pale  salmon  red. 

Method  of  ChevaUier, — Solution  of  caustic  potash,  added  to  genuine 
red  wine  in  such  quantity  as  to  neutralise  all  the  acid,  causes  the 
colour  to  change  from  red  to  bottle  green,  aud  after  some  time  to 
brownish  green,  but  no  precipitate  is  formed.  The  colours  produced 
when  foreign  colouring  matters  have  been  employed  are  di&rent,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Wine  colonred  with—  Oolour  prodaeed  by  Potash— 


Elderberrief 
Lo<]:wood  . 
Red  mulberries . 
Brazil  wood 
Beetroot  juice   . 
Litmus 


Purple. 

Reddish  purple. 

Purplish. 

Red. 

Red. 

Light  violet. 


Method  of  Jacob, — ^The  colouring  matters  experimented  upon  were 
those  of  the  petals  of  the  poppy,  logwood,  aiid  Brazilwood.  The 
reagents  which  he  employed  were  sulphate  of  alumina  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Normal  mne  furnished  a  slightly  coloured  greyish  precipitate.  The 
same  wines,  with  Brazilwood^  gave  a  carmine  red  precipitate  which 
varied  in  intensity  with  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  added ;  with 
logwood  the  precipitate  was  of  a  fine  deep  violet  colour^  and  with  red 
poppy  of  a  slate-grey  colour. 

The  reagents  were  thus  employed: — A  solution  of  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina was  made^  containing  10  parts  of  the  salt  to  100  of  water ;  about 
half  a  drachm  of  this  solution  was  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of  wine, 
and  then  about  12  to  13  drops  of  a  solution  containing  8  parts  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  100  of  water.  A  precipitate  of  alumina  was 
immediately  produced,  variously  coloured,  accoraing  to  the  nature  of 
the  colouring  matter  employed.  An  excess  of  the  precipitant  must  not 
be  added,  for  in  that  case  the  tints  produced  are  not  sufficiently  marked 
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to  allow  of  the  discrimination  of  the  subetance  employed.    The  action 
i3  most  marked  after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  minutes. 

Method  of  Nees  Van  J&enbeck. — ^The  process  of  Nees  Van  Esenbeck 
is  hat  a  modification  of  the  preceding  method,  that  chemist  using  alum 
and  carbonate  of  potash. 

These  reagents,  with  normal  wme^  give  a  dullish  grey  precipitate 
having  a  more  or  less  decided  red  tinge.  An  excess  of  aiicali  redid* 
solves  part  of  the  precipitate,  the  remainder  being  ash  grey.  If  the 
wine  be  new,  the  residuary  precipitate  possesses  a  greenish  tinge. 

Wine  coloured  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  petals  of  red  poppy 
gives  a  brownish  grey  precipitate  which  becomes  black  by  excess  of 
alkali. 

Coloured  with  privet  berries,  it  gives  a  brownish  violet  precipitate. 

Coloured  by  elderherrie$j  a  violet  precipitate;  by  BrazUtooodp  a 
greyish  violet ;  and  by  logwood,  a  rose-coloured  precipitate. 

It  therefore  follows,  from  the  experiments  oi  Nees  Van  Esenbeck, 
that  all  diose  wines,  which  give  with  the  rea^nts  above  named  bluish 
violet  or  rose-coloured  precipitates,  are  artificially  coloured  or  adulte- 
rated with  foreign  colouring  matters. 

The  reagents  must  be  emploved  by  means  of  solutions  of  definite 
strength — namely,  one  part  of  alum  to  eleven  of  water,  and  for  the 
sther  solution  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  eight  parts  of  water ; 
;he  wine  and  the  alum  solutions  are  to  be  mixed  together  in  equal  pro- 
K>rtion8,  and  the  solution  of  potash  gradually  poured  in,  until  the 
;vhole  of  the  alumina  is  precipitated. 

Method  of  Cottini  and  I^emtoffffini, — ^For  the  discrimination  of 
renuine  red  wines  and  artificially  coloured  red  wines  Gottini  and 
Tantoggini  recommend  ('  Annali  di.  Chimica  appl.  alia  Medicina ')  the 
ddition  to  60  cc.  of  the  wine  to  be  tested  of  6  cc.  of  nitric  acid  of  42^ 
Saum^,  and  to  heat  the  mixture  from  00^  to  95°  C.  Natural  wine, 
he^  state,  is  not  altered  by  this  treatment,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
ours,  but  artificially  coloured  wines  are  said  to  lose  their  colour  within 
ve  minutes. 

But  F.  Sestini  has  shown  (' Landwirthschaftliche  Versuchssta- 
onen,'  15.  9),  that  the  above  statement  hold  goods  only  with  the 
ines  of  Tuscanv,  and  that  the  red  wines  of  France  and  of  the  Ro- 
LSffzia  of  imdoubted  genuineness  are  also  quickly  decolorised  by  nitric 
sid. 

Method  cf  Duclaux, — ^E.  Duclaux  has  published  (Comptes  rend.) 
ethods  for  the  discrimination  of  genuine  red  wine  fix)m  that  coloured 
ith  the  colouring  matter  of  ih»Jk>wers  of  the  mallow,  with  that  of  the 
)rtnes  insect  (coccus  ilicis)  and  oi  cochineal.  For  detection  of  the  first, 
>  makes  use  of  the  fact  that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  wine  becomes 
soluble  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  while  mat  of  the  mallow  is  rendered 
ore  easily  soluble. 

For  the  detection  of  cochineal  Duclaux  recommends  the  spectro* 
>pic  examination,  proposed  by  Phipson, 


790  ynsE  and  its  adultbhatioj«s. 

For  the  diBCiimination,  lastly,  of  the  kermes  from  genuioe  red  viob, 
he  adds  a  little  piece  of  Bodium  amalgam  to  the  wine.  Gemdiie  vis 
is  said  to  remain  unaltered,  or  to  change  only  veij  slowly,  whilst  te 
coloured  with  kermes  immediately  loses  its  colour. 

Method  of  Boyer  and  Oouiet. — ^F.  Boyer  and  H.  Goolet  (Goaft 
rend.  76)  propose  to  make  use  of  wool  dyed  yellow  by  metns  of  dn- 
mate  of  potasn.  Such  wool,  boiled  for  some  time  with  (eenuioe  wipe, 
assumes  a  characteristic  light-brown  colour,  no  matter  in  whatcootn 
the  wine  is  grown,  while,  if  the  wine  be  artificially  ooloiired  wA 
aniline  dyes,  especially  with  fuchtmy  the  wool  is  dyed  red. 

Wine  coloured  with  cockmeal  does  not  change  the  tint  of  tiievni 
but  extract  of  Brazil  wood  giyeB  rise  to  a  dark  wine  red,  and  extoe 
of  Campeachy  icood  to  a  brown  or  brown-black  colour.  A  ndxtBi 
of  Campeachy  and  of  Brazil  wood  extract,  dyes  the  wool  from  iroiHS? 
to  black. 

Method  of  Shuttleworth,—lS^.  R  Shuttleworth  ('  Americsa  Jon. 
of  Fharm.'  4")  recommends  for  the  detection  of  extzaneoiis  cobanr 
matters  in  port  wine  the  spectroscopic  examination  and  the  cofk^ 
ment  of  amylic  alcohol,  first  reconmiended  by  Giuseppe  BomeL  1* 
colouring  matter  of  genuine  port  wine  is  not  dissolved  hy  Mai, 
and  if,  tiierefore,  on  shaking  the  wine  with  some  amylic  ikoihol  dv 
is  coloured  red,  extraneous  colouring  matter  has  been  emploTed. 

Method  of  Dietrieh.—E.  Dietrich  ('  Arebiv.  dcr  I^iiinL)  !• 
studied  the  behaviour  of  dilute  genuine  red  wine  and  that  eoMori 
artificially  towards  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  wd  lnnA 
water.  He  employed  10  per  cent  solutions  of  these  substuees  ttd 
dilutee  the  wine  with  20  times  its  bulk  of  water.  Genuiiie  viv^ 
these  reagents  is  rendered  quite  colourless,  a  feeble  turbiditr  ^BSf 
produced,  bilt  artificially  coloured  wine  assumes  a  violet  blue  or  gi«i- 
blue  colour.  Dietrich,  however,  omits  to  state  what  the  ina^^ 
experimented  upon  was  coloured  with. 

Spectroscopic  diseriminatum, — Mr.  Sorby,  as  is  well  IokwBi  ^ 
applied  the  spectro-microecope  to  the  discrimination  of  varioos  eota^ 
ing  matters,  particularly  those  employed  in  the  artificial  coknilua^ 
wine. 

*  The  pure  colour  of  fresh  dark  grapes  is  beat  prepared  byregw^ 
the  skins,  heating  them  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  solution  todrTiMi» 
redissolving  it  in  a  little  water,  filtering,  and  again  eyi^cntiBf* 
dryness  in  a  small  saucer,  in  which  the  colour  may  be  kept  as  t  ^ 
syrup  vrithout  material  change.'  ^  ^    .»_j--r 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  colour  thus  prepared  is  its  \en^ 
to  pass  into  insoluble  modifications. 

The  solution  of  the  colour  of  fresh  grapes  prepared  ae  wcw 
directed,  which  has  not  been  previously  evaporated,  fiiiei  tbh'I^J"! 
and  becomes  nearly  colourless;  but  when  this  solution  is  evapont^  t» 
dryness,  or  if  some  strong  add  be  added  to  it,  the  original  ^^J^ 
restored.    To  obtain  the  same  depth  of  the  spectrum  of  Hie  ^^  ** 
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of  the  unchanged  solution,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  stratum  of  the  first 
^ould  be  about  five  times  as  thick  as  that  of  the  latter. 

If  some  hypochloride  of  soda  be  added  to  the  newly-prepared 
solution  it  then  gives  the  same  spectrum  as  wine  after  feimentationy 
And  if  more  hypochloride  be  add!ed^  the  colour  of  the  wine  becomes 
much  lighter^  and  the  spectrum  is  then  identical  with  that  of  wine 
kept  in  cask  for  many  years.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  colour  of 
"Olct  wines  is  lighter  tlum  that  of  the  newly-prepared  grape  juice,  because 
the  colouring  matter  is  altered  by  oxidation. 

By  this  change  of  colour  and  by  the  consequent  altered  position  of 
the  absorption  band  in  the  spectnim,  Mr.  Sorby  affirms  that  he  i« 
•enabled  to  judge  of  the  age  of  a  red  wine  within  certain  limits — ^the 
position  of  this  band  being  more  and  more  towards  Ihe  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  the  older  the  wine. 

Mr.  Sorby  states  that  the  only  cases  in  which  the  spectrum  method 
«can  be  easily  applied  to  the  detection  of  foreign  coburing  matters  in 
wine  are  those  in  which  the  wine  is  mixed  with  logwood,  BrctxU  woody 
Bhatany  root,  and  the  berries  of  the  Vtrgmian  Poke  {Phytolaeea 
decandra) ;  he  declares,  however,  that  he  has  not  detected  these  sub- 
stances in  any  wines  of  commerce  that  be  has  as  yet  examined. 

For  the  detection  of  logwood  or  BrosU  wood,  the  wine  is  treated  as 
follows : — it  is  agitated  with  ether,  which  remains  quite  colourless  if 
those  colouring  matters  be  not  present,  but  becomes  more  or  less  deep 
yellow  if  either  has  been  added.  The  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated 
i;o  dryness,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
when  the  Hquid  is  ready  for  observation. 

'  In  both  cases  this  develops  a  single  verv  distinct  absorption  band 
in  the  green,  that  characteristic  of  logwood  being  situated  at  4}  of  my 
scale,  while  that  of  Brazil  wood  is  further  from  me  red  end,  at  6j,  and 
the  solution  is  strongly  fluorescent,  of  a  peculiar  orange  colour.  Theso 
spectra  are  so  characteristic  and  can  be  so  easily  compared  with  those 
of  the  substances  themselves,  that  an  extremely  minute  quantity  of 
•either  would  be  detected  with  certainty.' 

Bhatany  root  may  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  wine  nearly  to 
•dryness  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohoL  The  solution  is 
poured  off,  and  after  it  has  become  quite  clear  it  is  examined  with  the 
spectroscope.  There  is  a  moderately  distinct  band  at  d|  of  Sorby's 
scale,  and  a  fainter  at  7\, 

The  berries  of  the  Virginian  Poke  contain  a  colouring  matter  which 
is  characterised  by  a  band  at  4{  and  one  at  7|,  both  of  which  are  more 
distinct  in  alcoholic  solution  than  when  dissolved  in  water. 

'  These  substances  may  be  changed  by  keeping  long  in  solution, 
and  therefore  might  not  be  detected  m  old  wines.  ^ 

For  fuller  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  vol.  xv.  p.  432,  of  the 
*  Ptoceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  and  to  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  368,  of  the 
•*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.' 

It  is  strange  that  Mr.  Sorby  xnakes  no  reference  to  elderberries. 
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the  colouring  matter  of  which  is  so  commonly  added  to  the  red  wines^ 
especially  port. 

Genuine  port  wine,  according  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  gi^-es  a 
spectrum  showing  a  broad  absorption  band  in  yellow,  and  a  continued 
aosorption  of  the  blue  and  yiolet,  but  the  juice  of  Merhenie$  g^Tes  a 
spectioim  showing  a  narrow  absorption  bana  in  red  and  two  absorption 
bands  in  blue.  Every  port  wine  or  other  wine  yielding  this  spectrum 
has  been  dyed  with  elaerberry,  but  the  absorption  bands  are  lost  to  a 
great  extent  as  the  wine  becomes  aged. 

Detection  of  tulphuric  acid, — ^The  total  amount  of  comluned  sul- 
phuric acid  present  m  the  wine  is  to  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner^ 
and  calculated  for  sulphate  of  potash.  From  the  amount  of  this  salt 
present  a  deduction  of  d6  grains  per  gallon  is  to  be  made,  this  being 
the  full  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  ever  likely  to  be  present  in  any 
wine  maae  from  the  grape  only. 

Detection  of  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash. — ^\Vhen  these  alkalies  ar» 
added  to  wine  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  acidity,  they  are  of  course 
decomposed,  tartrates  of  soda  and  potash  being  formed.  We  therefore 
should  obtain  the  ash  of  50  cc.  of  the  wine,  and  make  the  usual  quan- 
titative determinations  of  the  alkalies,  comparing  the  amoimts  with 
those  found  in  the  ash  of  genuine  wine. 

Detection  of  lead, — Processes  for  the  detection  of  this  metal  will  be- 
found  described  in  the  articles  on  '  Water '  and  *  Vinegar.' 

Soleras, 

'  The  best  wines,'  according  to  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  *  which  come 
imder  the  description  of  vino  fino,  Amontillado  and  ManzaniUa  are 
used  for  the  production  or  keeping  up  of  soleras.  A  solera  is  a  thing- 
kept  by  itself;  a  solera  wine  is  a  choice  old  cabinet  article.'  Soleras 
are  not  used  for  drinking  but  for  blending  with  other  kinds  to  give 
them  the  character  of  age  and  ripeness,  and  otherwise  to  improve  their 
flavoiur  and  qualitiee.  These  wines  are  kept  in  stock  in  butts  from 
vear  to  vear,  the  proprietor  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  stock  for  mix- 
ing vdm  wines  about  to  be  exported,  and  making  up  the  original 
quantity  by  an  addition  of  an  equal  amount  of  the  finest  wine  of  a  later 
vintage  w£ich  he  can  obtain.  Solera  wine  is  therefore  a  mixture  of 
several  kinds,  but  the  special  peculiarity  is,  that  these  mixed  wines 
undergo  and  induce,  the  one  from  the  other,  a  process  of  speed v  ether- 
ification.  According  to  Thudichum  and  Bupr^, '  the  process  becomes 
so  potent  in  some  soleras,  that  they  are  absolutely  nasty  and  imdrink- 
able,  like  most  essences,  but  command  prices  from  800/.  to  1,000/.  pa 
butt  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  flavourless  wines,  which  a 
certain  small  amount  of  them  is  able  to  infect  with  the  desired  sherry 
flavour.  The  solera  wine  is  thus  seen  to  correspond  to  the  liqueur  used 
in  the  manufisKsture  of  champagne.' 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS  AND  THEIR  ADULTERATIONS. 

Alcohol  is  the  principal  and  most  yaluable  constituent  of  all  fer- 
mented beverages,  as  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits,  beer  containing  only  a 
Teiy  moderate  amount,  wine  a  medium  quantity,  but  spirits  most  of  all, 
the  variation  in  the  amount  ranging  from  3  per  cent,  as  in  the  case  of 
weak  beer,  up  to  over  60  per  cent,  as  in  that  of  undiluted  spirits. 

Alcohol  18  formed  from  all  liquids  subjected  to  fermentation  with 
yeast  or  other  nitrogenous  substaiiees,  which  either  contain  niffor  or 
which  by  special  treatment  are'  capable  of  furnishing  that  substance, 
as  gtarm  and  woody  Jlbre  under  the  influence  of  mastase  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  kind  or  source  of  the  sugar 
may  be,  as  glucosey  under  which  are  included  dextroM  and  ksmUose, 
milk  ntgar  and  catie  sugar  all  furnish  alcohol,  milk  sugar  being  con- 
verted prior  to  its  transformation  into  galactose,  and  cane  sugar  into^ 
glucose  in  the  form  of  invert  sugar,  which  is  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and 
IfiDvulose. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  alcohol  is  formed  from  the  sugar,  carbonic 
acid  is  likewise  ^nerated ;  the  formula  whereby  these  decompositiona 
are  represented  is  as  follows : — 

Glacoae,  C6Hi306«2  CsHaO,  Alcohol,  +  2  COs,  Carbonic  acid. 

But  since  the  various  infusions,  as  of  unmalted  grain,  malt,  potatoes, 
sugar,  molasses,  the  juice  of  fruits,  as  of  the  apjpie,  pear  and  grape, 
contain  a  variety  of  other  substances  besides  the  sugar  or  matters  con- 
vertible thereinto,  when  these  liquids  after  fermentation  are  subjected 
to  distillation  a  number  of  other  volatile  products  besides  the  alcohol 
pass  over  into  the  receiver. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  molasses  butgric  ether  is  produced  in  quantity 
sufficient  co  impart  to  the  rum  much  of  its  characteristic  aroma ;  in 
that  of  the  gram  and  potato,  fusel  oil,  which  also  gives  to  the  spirit 
its  peculiar  flavour,  odour  and  other  properties,  and  in  the  case  of  wine 
ana  brandy  amanthic,  as  well  as  some  other  ethers,  in  minute  quantities. 

Now  of  these  volatUe  substances  some  are  very  valuable  constituents 
of  the  products  of  distillation,  as  the  oenanthic  ether  in  brandy,  but 
others  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  smell  and  injurious  pro- 
perties, and  have  in  some  cases  to  be  removed,  as  the  fusel  oil  of  giaia 
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.and  potato  spirit^  wheze  an  alcohol  pure  or  nearly  pure  is  required,  and 
hence  recourse  is  had  to  the  operations  of  rectification  and  defuuiatunu 

By  the  first  distillation  of  any  fermented  uquor  the  alconol  which 
passes  over  is  diluted  with  a  very  large  (quantity  of  water,  from  much 
-of  which  it  has  to  he  freed  hy  fractional  distillation,  and  where  aheolnte 
alcohol  is  required  by  dehydration  with  chloride  of  calcium,  caustic  lime, 
or  carbonate  of  potash. 

Although  in  the  present  article  we  propose  to  treat  only  of  brandv, 
rum  and  gin,  yet  a  variety  of  otiiier  spirits  are  made  and  extensively 
<;onsumed  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  arrack  of  the  Hindoos, 
made  from  rice  or  the  araca  nut ;  the  rakkiy  also  made  from  rice,  of  the 
Turks ;  the  Mm^shoo  of  the  Chinese,  from  the  same  flrain ;  the  toddy  of 
the  Hindoos,  from  the  cocoa-nut;  the/n^ica  of  the  Mexicans,  from  the 
algave:  the  chica  of  the  South  Americans,  from  maize ;  the  ftoumtin 
of  the  Tartars,  from  mares*  milk ;  the  vodky  of  the  Russians,  from  tiie 
potato,  and  the  taUah  of  the  Abyssinians,  from  millet. 

Ahohcl, 

• 

Alcohol  in  its  jpure  state  is  probably  perfectly  odourless ;  it  possesses 
«  burning  taste,  is  quite  colourless,  and  very  mobile.  Accoidiqg  to 
Kopp  its  s^ific  gravity  at  2(f  G.  is  0*792,  at  15*5''  07039,  and  at 
0^  0*o095 ;  it  boils  at  78*4^  0.  In  its  anhydrous  state  it  acts  as  a  pcnson, 
it  attracting  water  from  the  membranes  in  the  same  manner,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  as  oil  of  vitriol.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the 
j>reservation  of  animal  structures. 

Alcohol  as  yet  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  solid  state ;  at  very  low 
temperatures,  However,  it  becomes  viscid. 

When  the  vapour  of  alcohol  is  passed  through  a  red  hot  tube  filled 
with  pumice  stone,  a  great  variety  of  products  of  decomposition  are 
formed,  amongst  which  are'iro^er,  hydrogen j  marBh  yas,  vlefiant  yas^ 
naphthidiny  benzol  and  aldehyde. 

When  burnt  in  the  air  it  ^elds  only  carbonic  acid  and  water,  bat 
when  the  access  of  the  ur  is  limited,  aldehyde^  acetic  acid,  formic  add^ 
and  other  products  are  formed.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  decomposes 
alcohol  with  the  formation  of  nitrate  of  ethyl  (nitrous  ether),  but  some 
aldehyde,  acetic,  formic,  saccharic,  oxalic,  ylyoxyUc  and  ylycolUc  adtb 
•are  also  produced. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  comlnnes  with  alcohol,  forming  sulphotimc 
acid,  or  ethyUmlphuric  acid.  When  one  part  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling, 
tuJphuricox  ethyUc  ether  {O^^fi),  passes  over ;  but  when  three  or  four 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  employed  and  heated  to  160  or  18(f  0, 
•defiant  gas  is  evolved. 

Now  since  olefiant  gas  is  an  important  constituent  of  coal  ^as,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  manufacture  alcohol  from  this  gas,  bv  passing  it 
through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  dilute  the  solution  thus  ob- 
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ained,  and  to  distil  tlie  mixture,  when  alcohol  passes  oyer.  At  the 
>re8ent  time,  however,  this  method  is  much  too  expensive  to  be  practi* 
Ally  employed. 

JPi'eparation  of  Absolute  Alcohol, 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  greater  ^art  of  the  water  which 
msses  over  with  the  spirit  in  the  first  distillation  is  separated  by  sub- 
ectinjg^  the  mixture  to  repetitions  of  the  process,  but  the  spirit  obtained 
n  this  manner  will  still  retain  some  o  or  0  per  cent,  of  water,  the 
»mplete  removal  of  which  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  chemical 
(ubstanoea  already  enumerated.  Other  substances  sometimes  used  for 
he  same  puxpoees  are  acetate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Ab- 
lolute  alcohol  is  best  prepared  as  follows : — 

Well-dried  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  in  thick  lumps  to  spirit  of 
K)  per  cent.,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  in  a  well-closed  vessel, 
t  beinff  shaken  from  time  to  time.  After  a  few  days  about  two-thirds 
>f  the  liquid  are  distilled  off,  and  if  necessary  treated  with  chloride  of 
»Jdum  a  second  time. 

When  a  bladder  is  filled  with  alcohol  containing  water,  the  water 
ivaporates  through  the  bladder,  absolute  alcohol  at  lengtk  only  re- 
oaining. 

'  The  specific  gravity  affords  the  readiest  means  to  ascertain  whether 
he  alcohol  is  absolute  or  not,  but  the  presence  of  water  may  also  be  de- 
ected  by  the  addition  of  some  white  dehydinted  sulphate  of  copper ; 
f  this  turn  blue  by  the  absorption  of  water,  the  alcohol  is  not  yet 
ibflolute. 

Fasd  Oa. 

In  distilling  the  fermented  liquids  prepared  from  a  variety  of  sub- 
tanoes,  as  from  various  descnptions  oi  com,  potato,  and  grapes, 
•specialTy  the  murk  of  grapes,  various  volatile  bodies  besides  ethylic 
Icohol  pass  over,  and  since  most  of  these  have  a  higher  boiling  point 
ban  alcohol,  they  come  over  chiefly  with  the  later  portions  of  the 
iistillate. 

These  volatile  substances  have  received  in  the  aggregate  the  name  of 
usd  oilf  but  this  really  possesses  a  very  complex  composition,  difiering 
omewhat  in  flavour,  taste,  and  composition,  according  to  tne  source 
rom  which  it  is  obtained.  The  odour  is  heavy,  penetrating,  and  dis- 
igreeable,  and  the  taste  fiery  and  nauseous.  It  always  contains  eihyUc 
nd  amylic  alcohols,  and  also  fatti/  acids  and  ethers,  and  frequently 
ither  lighter  members  of  the  monatomic  alcohol  series. 

The  oil  from  the  potato  consista  almost  entirely  of  amylic  and 
thylic  alcohols,  the  former  constituting  the  greater  part,  and  the  latter 
leing  capable  of  separation  by  dotation  with  water.  Sometimes 
lotato  fusel  oil  is  found  to  contain  in  addition  tetrylic  or  butylic  aleohd, 
!,H,,0. 

The  oil  obtained  from  the  murk  of  grapes  has  been  ascertained  to 
ield  trityUc  orpropyUc  nlcohd,  OjIIgO. 
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Fusel  oil  from  Himgarian  wines  has  been  analysed  by  F.  Grimm^ 
and  was  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  amy  lie  alcohol  with  a  little  ethylic 
alcohol,  but  no  propyl  ic  or  butylic  alcohol.  The  chief  acid  waa 
caproic  with  a  little  caprylic,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  oenaii- 
thylic  acid,  but  no  pelargonic  acid. 

In  most  kinds  of  fiisel  oil  seyeral  members  of  the  &tty  acid  series 
are  met  with ;  capric  acid  in  the  form  of  caprate  of  amyl  has  been 
found  in  the  oil  from  Scotch  distilleries.  In  the  residue  obtained  in. 
the  preparation  of  alcohol  from  wheat  and  maize,  Wetheiill  found  fuselie^ 
ci^nylicy  fanniCf  caproic,  and  cenanthyUc  acid$,  Johnson  has  detected 
capric  tuad  in  potato  fusel  oil.  Mulder  has  found  palmific  and  omantkie 
acidsy  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  amanthic  ether,  and  an  unsapcxiifiable 
toaxy  body  m  the  fusel  oil  from  rum. 

Fehling  obtained  from  the  fusel  oil  of  beet  molasses  not  only 
several  volatile  fatty  acids,  but  a  neutral  fat,  which  when  heated  gave 
off  the  odour  of  acrolein,  and  which  when  saponified  yielded  capric  acid, 

Perrot  found  in  the  fusel  oil  procured  mimthe  same  source  various 
alcohols  and  ethers,  as  also  a  suDstance  in  ^e  form  of  a  fetid  ligmd, 
having  the  formula  CJS.^qO,  which  distilled  over  at  about  200^  0. 

Although  some  of  the  fusel  oil  passes  ovex  with  the  alcohol,  yet  as 
it  has  a  higher  boiling  point  than  alcohol  much  of  it  remains  liehind 
in  the  retorts,  as  also  some  acetic  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
the  alcohol. 

A  portion  of  the  acetic  acid^  however,  passes  over  with  the  alcohol^ 
and  this  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  carbonate  of  potassium^ 
but  the  fusel  oil  is  more  difhcult  of  separation,  and  is  best  removed  by 
means  of  bone  black  or  animal  charcoal* 

Properties  of  fusel  oiL — ^Dr.  Taylor  remarks  of  fusel  oil,  that '  in 
small  quantities  it  produces  intoxication.  I  have  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  -^-apour,  and  foimd  them  to  be  giddiness,  accompanied 
with  a  feeling  of  suffocation  and  a  sense  of  fSeklling.  Headache  followed 
which  lasted  for  half  an  hour. 

'  Two  drachms  of  the  oil  killed  a  rabbit  in  two  hours,  three  drachms 
in  an  hour,  half  an  ounce  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  in 
four  minutes.' 

Much  of  the  unwholesomeness  of  spirit  imperfectly  rectified  arises 
from  its  contamination  with  fusel  oil. 

Detection  of  fusel  oil. — ^When  the  nose  is  applied  to  spirits  in  its 
hot  state  containing  fusel  oil,  the  vapour  of  the  oil  irritates  the  eyes 
and  nostrils ;  it  has  very  nearly  the  same  smell  as  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  cyanogen,  as  may  be  perceived  by  standing  near  the  discharge-pipe 
of  the  refrigeratory  worm  of  a  raw-grain  whisky  still.  Spirits  con* 
taminated  with  fusel  oil  intoxicate  more  strongly  than  pure  spirits  of 
the  same  strength,  and  excite,  in  ihany  persons,  even  temporary  frenzy. 

If  one  part  of  hydrate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  a  liUle  water,  iet 
mixed  with  150  narts  of  spirits,  and  the  mixture  be  well  shaken,  then 
slowly  evaporatea  down  to  15  parts,  and  mixed  with  15  parts  of  dilute 
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ilphuric  acid  in  a  weU-corked  phial,  there  will  soon  exhale  from  the 
iixtiu«  a  peculiar  offensive  odour  characteristic  of  the  quality  and 
liflrin  of  the  impure  spirit,  whether  ohtained  from  raw  grain,  from 
lalt,  potatoes,  rye,  arrack,  rum,  brandy,  &c.  This  process  may  he 
sed  also  for  testing  wines. 

77ie  Defmdation  of  Alcohol, 

The  separation  of  the  fusel  oil  invariably  contained  in  all  cnide 
>irits  obtained  by  distillation  is  a  matter  of  ci^nsiderable  importance 
id  difficulty,  since  fusel  oil  imparts  to  spirit  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
.ste  and  smell. 

Although  the  boiling  points  of  cthvlic  and  amylic  alcohols  are 
idely  different,  namely,  7d'4°G.  and  132°  C,  it  is  not  possible  to  sepa- 
ite  the  two  alcohols  by  fractional  distillation,  since  fusel  oil  evaporates 
»  a  considerable  extent  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  absorbing  power  of  wood  charcoal  is  toe  means  most  generally 
ade  use  of  in  the  defuselation  of  spirits.  The  charcoal  should  be 
icently  ignited  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  spirit  must  be 
lowed  to  filter  slowly  through  it,  but  frequently  the  charcoal  is 
irectly  put  into  the  still,  where  it  retains  a  part,  but  by  no  means 
le  whole,  of  the  fusel  oil.  A  better  method  of  separation  is  to  pass 
le  vapour  of  the  spirit  before  condensation  through  a  stratum  of  wood 
larcoal. 

The  employment  of  a  layer  of  dioxide  of  tnanffonesef  besides  the  use 
*  charcoal,  the  addition  of  $laked  Urns  and  of  aoajhboUer^B  lye  have  aU 
sen  recommended.  A  solution  of  chloride  of  Hme  added  to  the  spirit 
)fore  rectification  is  freauently  employed.  Chloride  of  sine  and  chloride 
'  calciutn,  as  also  ndpnate  of  copper  decomposed  by  caustic  potash, 
tve  been  proposed.  Lastly,  Aunefeld  recommends  manganate  ofpotae-^ 
um^  but  this  acts  both  iipon  the  ethylic  alcohol  and  upon  the  fusel 
1,  the  spirit  having  imparted  to  it  a  disagreeable  flavour. 

MUk  has  been  employed  for  the  defuselation  of  spirits.  Breton 
commends  oUve  oil,  which  is  said  to  absorb  the  amylic  alcohol.  Soda 
ap  is  capable  of  retaining  20  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  fusel  oil. 

By  cooling  the  spirit  to  be  freed  from  amylic  alcohol  to — 16°  0.  the 
Bel  oil  &lls  to  the  bottom  and  may  be  separated. 

The  Phyiiological  Action  of  Alcohol, 

The  question  is  as  yet  by  no  means  settled,  whether  alcohol  when 
ken  into  the  system  is  araorbed  without  alteration  and  eliminated 
idecompoeed,  or  whether  any  is  decomposed  and  oxidised  in  the 
ood.  It  is  certain  that  the  urine  of  persons  who  partake  freely  of 
dent  spirits  contains  large  quantities  of  alcohol,  which  may  be 
pcirated  by  distillation,  the  distillate  being  in  some  cases  inflammable* 
le  opinion,  however,  which  was  formerly  entertained,  that  the  alcohol 
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acxmmulates  in  certain  organs^  as  in  the  liver  and  brain,  aeema  to  be 
without  foundation.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Percy,  Strauch,  Maung, 
and  others  seem  to  show,  thkt  all  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  as  such, 
whilst  Schulinus  and  Austie  affirm  that  a  part  disappears  in  the 
system. 

When  taken  in  small  quantities,  alcohol  aids  digestion,  but  tbe 
habitual  use  of  larger  amounts  induces  a  thickening  of  the  connecdire 
tissue  between  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  and  even  disanpeannce  of 
the  glands.  It  causes  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and,  wnen  injected 
into  the  portal  vein,  augments  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Alcohol  lessens- 
the  secretion  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  lungs,  and  also  the  elimi- 
nating power  of  the  kidneys,  whilst  it  increases  at  first  tbe  force  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  but  eventually  it  depresses  the  action  by  paralysing 
the  vaso-motor  nerves. 

On  the  nervous  system  alcohol  acts  as  an  anaesthetic,  diminishing 
and  even  suspending  thought,  and  the  action  of  the  senses.  Although 
in  some  cases  it  is  said  that  the  senses  are  sharpened  bv  it,  yet  idb 
experiments  of  Edward  Smith  show  that  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
moderate  doses  alcohol  causes  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  exhilaration^ 
but  different  mints  behave  very  difierently  in  this  respect,  probably  in 
consequence  of  their  containing  different  ethers  and  volatile  oils.  ^Dius- 
sam-shoo  and  rakki  cause  great  excitement,  followed  by  torpor  and  de- 
pression, while  absinthe  is  very  hurtful. 

The  voluntary  muscular  power  is  greatly  lessened,  especially  by  the 
consumption  of  laige  quantities  of  ardent  spirits,  and  in  very  large 
doses  the  resjpiratoiy  muscles  or  the  nerves  in  connection  with  them 
are  paralysea ,  and  thus  death  is  not  unfirequently  caused.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  body  is  considerably  depreased  by  large  doses  of  alcohol, 
and  this  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Arctic  explorers,  as- 
Sir  John  Richardson,  Mr.  Goodsir,  Dr.  King,  Oaptain  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Kane,  and  others,  who  found  the  use  of  alcohol  under  the  influence  of 
great  cold  to  be  particularly  hurtful. 

'  Alcohol  appears  to  decrease  streng^  and  impair  nutrition,  by  hin- 
dering oxidation,  and,  if  in  large  quantities,  the  reception  of  food ; 
while  habitually  taken  in  any  large  quantity,  it  leads  to  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  of  certain  organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  the  nervona 
system,  the  heart,  lungs,  and  Mdneys.' — Farkea^ 

Methods  of  Estimating  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  present  m  any 

Spiiituous  Liquid, 

Saocharometers,  <^c. — There  are  several  methods  by  which  the 
amoimt  of  alcohol  contained  in  any  spirituous  liquid  may  be  determined 
with  greater  or  less  accuracy.  One  of  the  readiest  of  these  means  is  to 
ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  by  a  specific  gravity  instru- 
ment for  liquids.  Of  these  instruments,  many  difierent  kinds  have 
been  invented,  with  scales  adapted  to  the  range' of  the  liquids  for  the 
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letermination  of  the  density  of  which  thej  have  been  constructed  :- 
bus  we  have  saccharcfneterSf  hydrometersy  ahokolometer$f  Sec. ;  but  the 
irinciple  on  which  these  instruments  are  constructed  is  alike  in  all 
ases.  By  the  saccharonuier  the  amount  of  extractiTe  matter  in  beer  or 
>ther  aloohoKc  liquids  is  ascertained. 

Sykea^  hydrometer, — ^The  instrument  in  seneral  use  for  determining- 
he  specific  gravity  of  spirituous  liquids  m  this  country  is  what  is 
3iown  as  Syttet^  hydromAer,  It  difiors  from  the  ordinary  hydrometer 
a  the  division  of  its  scale,  and  also  in  the  use  of  weights,  llie  hy- 
Irometer  is  calculated  to  show  the  strength  in  spirit  either  above  or 
lelow  a  certain  fixed  standard,  denominated  'proof.'  Yroot  spirit 
»  defined  bv  Act  of  Pariiament  to  be  *  such  as  shall,  at  a  temperature 
f  51°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  weigh  exactly  f|  parts  of  an  equal 
oeasuTB  of  distilled  water.'  That  is  to  say,  18  measures  of  proof 
pirit  weigh  as  much  as  12  measures  of  water.  The  stem  of  the  instru- 
aent  is  graduated  and  subdivided  so  as  to  meet  the  extremes  of 
"ariation  in  the  strength  of  the  liquors  examined  by  it. 

Sykes'  hydrometer  is  the  instrument  mostly*  used  by  the  Exdse,  by^ 
aewers,  distillers,  and  publicans. 

Since  the  specific  gravity  of  a  spirituous  liquid  is  subject  to  great, 
ariations  at  di&rent  temperatures,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tempera* 
ure  of  the  spirit  at  the  tizne  of  taking  its  weight  should  be  noted,  and 
OTTBCtions  made  for  this  by  means  of  certain  tables  which  have  been 
onstructed  for  the  pur])ose.  The  standard  temperature  at  which  the- 
pedfic  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  usually  taken  is  oO^  Fahrenheit,  equal 
0  16-6^  0. 

The  specific  gravity  test  for  determining  the  amount  of  alcohol 
resent  in  liquids  is  applicable  only  when  they  are  free  firom  any  solid 
ubstance,  as  extractive,  sugar,  &c.,  the  presence  of  which  of  course 
afluences  the  gravity.  When,  therefore,  any  liquid  contains  sac- 
harine  or  other  sohd  matter,  it  is  requisite  that  the  spirit  should  be 
Bparated  by  distillation,  and  that  the  quantity  and  specific  gravity  of 
be  alcohol  thus  obtained  should  be  taken.  Where  strict  accuracy  is ' 
dquired,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  distillation  in  almost 
11  cases,  since  there  are  but  fe^  spirits  which  do  not  contain  more  or 
S88  solid  matter. 

Cenieeimal  alcoholometer, — ^The  instrument,  invented  by  M.  Gay*- 
juasac  many  years  since,  called  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  is  a  con* 
iderable  improvement  on  Sykes'  hydrometer.  The  instrument,  when  im* 
lersed  in  any  spirituous  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  16°  Centigrade, 
qual  to  69°  Fahr.,  at  once  indicates  the  quantity  of  alcohol  by  volume- 
resent.  As  its  name  implies,  the  stem  is  divideid  into  a  hundred  parts.- 
r  degrees,  and  is  so  contrived  that  each  degree  represents  one-hunorel^ 
art  of  anhydrous  or  pure  alcohol ;  thus  the  point  at  which  it  floats^  - 
rhen  immersed  in  any  spirit  at  a  certain  temperature,  indicates  tho- 
ercentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  that  spirit.  The  value 
f  this  instrument  is  that  it  shows  at  once  the  percentage  of  alcohol — 
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ftll  subsequent  calculations^  with  the  loss  of  time  involved  and  the  poR- 
■sibilihr  of  inaccuracies,  beinpp  thereby  avoided. 

JEmUUoKcpe, — Another  instrumenti  constructed  on  a  totally  difier- 
•ent  principle  to  the  ordinary  densimeters,  is  the  fhuUiotcope  or  thuUi^ 
Hon  alcoholometer.  This  instrument  is  based  upon  tiie  met  that  tho 
boiling  point  of  spirituous  liquids  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
Alcohol  contained  m  them  (a  discovery  made  by  the  Abb^  Broanrd- 
Yidal,  of  Toulon),  without  its  being  essentially  modified,  like  the  other 
instruments,  by  the  presence  and  nature  of  any  solid  ingredients  which 
may  be  contained  in  them. 

There  are  several  forms  of  this  instrument ;  there  is  the  original 
one  of  M.  Brossard-Vidal,  and  the  modifications  by  M.  Oonaty,  by 
MM.  Lerebours  and  Secretan,  and  by  Dr.  Ure. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  used  in  the  modification  of  the  instni* 
ment  by  MM.  Lerebours  and  Secretan  is  graduated  centesimally  in 
degrees,  which  coiTespond  to  those  of  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of 
M.  Gay-Lussac,  and  its  bulb  is  plunged  in  the  liquid  to  be  proved. 
The  liquid  is  carefully  heated  by  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  name  of 
which  should  not  be  strong,  lest  it  occasion  the  too  rapid  ebullition  of 
the  spirit.  Before  using  the  instnunent,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
the  boiling  point  of  pure  water,  and  the  oarometrical  pressure  of  die 
:atmoephere  on  the  dav  on  which  the  experiments  are  made. 

In  Dr.  Ure*s  modification  of  the  instrument,  the  scale  is  adapted  to 
that  of  Sykee'  hydrometer. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage-— would  save  much 
time  and  trouble — ^if  densimeters  of  all  kinds  were  revised,  and  were 
reduced  to  one  uniform  centesimal  scale,  as  is  done,  in  &ct^  in  many  of 
the  instruments  in  use  on  the  Continent. 

The  ebullioscope  is  probably  sufficiently  accurate  in  the  results 
which  it  furnishes  to  afford  considerable  service  to  the  distiller,  the 
rectifier,  the  wine-maker^  and  the  brewer ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  ao 
where  extreme  accuracy  is  required. 

Alcoholometric  dUatometer^ — Another  instrument  which  has  been 
invented  for  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  spiritooua 
liquids  is  tiie  aloohohtnetric  diUdometer  of  M.  Silbermann.  By  this 
instrument,  the  amount  of  spirit  is  determined  by  the  dilation  of  the 
spirituous  H(juid  at  various  temperatures. 

Another  instrument  has  been  devised  by  M.  Geissler,  of  Bonn,  based 
upon  the  expanding  power  of  the  steam  obtained  by  heating  a  spirituous 
liquid.  This  power  is  measured  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercuiy, 
which  can  be  raised  by  the  steam  at  a  heat  of  100°  C.  The  instnunent 
is  called  a  vaporimeter. 

Specific  Gravity  Bottle, — ^But  the  most  accurate  method  of  deter* 
mining  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  spirituous  liquids  from 
their  snecific  gravity  is  by  means  of  the  epeciflc  gravity  oottU,  In 
using  this,  the  same  precautions  with  regard  to  tempeiatuie  and  the 
presence  of  any  solid  substance  in  the  spirit  must  be  observed  as  in  the 
<»mployment  of  some  of  the  other  instruments  above  referred  to. 
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For  oTdinarj  purposea,  in  the  hfrnds  of  manufacturers  and  dealers, 

of  all   the  instruments  for  determining  the  strength  of  spirituous 

Hiquors,  the  centesimal  alcoholometer  of  M.  Gay-Lussac  is  tlie  safest 

^SLTid  best,  and,  next  to  that,  Sjkes'  hydrometer.    But  the  chemist^ 

Avlien  any  solid  matter  is  contained  in  the  liquid  to  be  examined, 

should,  in  all  cases,  separate  the  alcohol  by  disttllatwn  and  determine 

uts  amount  from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  distilled  liquid,  and  this  is 

tlie  method  by  which  we  have  proceeded  in  the  detemiination  of  the 

alcohol  contained  in  the  samples  of  spirits  the  results  of  the  analyses 

of  which  we  shall  shortly  make  known.    The  exact  steps  to  be  adopted 

are  as  follows : — 

Alcoholomdricat  Table  of  TralU$, 


Alcohol  In 
lOOMoMores 
I    of  Spirit. 

Specific  Gravity 
at<K)<*Fahr. 

Difference  ' 

of  the      i 

Spec,  Gmv.  ] 

1 

Alcohol  In 

lOOMeoBttree 

of  Spirit. 

Specific  Gravity 
at  &f  Fahr. 

Difference 

of  tho 
Spec.  Gray. 

0 

9991 

1 
—        1 

86 

9570 

18 

1 

9976 

15 

87 

9556 

14 

2 

99G1 

15        ' 

88 

9541 

15 

8 

9947 

1-t 

39 

9526 

15 

4 

9933 

14 

40 

9510 

16 

5 

9919 

14 

41 

9494 

16 

6 

9906 

13 

42 

9478 

16 

7 

9893 

16 

1        ^ 

9461 

17 

■ 

8 

9881 

12 

44 

9444 

17 

9 

9869 

12 

45 

9427 

17 

10 

9^57 

12 

46 

9409 

18 

11 

9845 

12 

47 

9391 

18 

12 

9834 

11 

48 

9373 

18 

18 

9828 

11 

49 

9354 

19 

14 

9812 

11 

50 

9335 

19 

15 

9802 

10 

51 

9315 

20 

16 

9791 

11 

52 

9295 

20 

' 

17 

9781 

10 

58 

9275 

20 

18 

9771 

10 

54 

9254 

21 

19 

9761 

10 

55 

9234 

20 

20 

9751 

10 

56 

9213 

21 

21 

9741 

10 

67 

9192 

21 

22 

9781 

10 

58        ^ 

9170 

22 

28 

9720 

11 

59 

9148 

22 

24 

9710 

10 

60 

9126 

22 

25 

9700 

10 

61 

9104 

22 

26 

9689 

11 

62 

9082 

22 

27 

9679 

10 

68 

9059 

28 

28 

9668 

11 

64 

9036 

28 

29 

9657 

11 

65 

9013 

23 

30 

9646 

11 

66 

8989 

24 

81 

9684 

12 

67 

8965 

24 

82 

9622 

12 

68 

8941 

24 

83 

9609 

18 

69 

8917 

24 

84 

9596 

18 

70 

8892 

25 

1       85 

9583          1 

13 

71 

i         4^867 

25 

3  F 
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Akoholometrieal  Table  of  TraBes. 

Alcohol  in 

lOOMensnres 

of  Spirit* 

Spndflc  Onrlty 
Kt60»?Uir. 

DUBerenoo 

of  the 
Spec.  Gray. 

Alcohol  in 

lOOMe&sarw 

of  Spirit. 

Specific  GraWty 
at60»Fahr. 

r 

of  the 
SpecOnr. 

72 

8S42 

25 

87 

8428 

80 

78 

8817 

25 

88 

8897 

31 

74 

8791 

26 

89 

8365 

82 

76 

8765 

26 

90 

8382 

83 

76 

8789 

26 

91 

8299 

88 

77 

8712 

27 

92 

8265 

84 

78 

8685 

27 

98 

8280 

35 

79 

8668 

27 

94 

8194 

36 

80 

8631 

27 

95 

8167 

87 

81 

8606 

28 

96 

8118 

89 

82 

8575 

28 

97 

8077 

41 

88 

8547 

28 

98 

8084 

43 

84 

8518 

29 

99 

7988 

46 

85 

8488 

80 

100 

7939 

49 

86 

8458 

80 

100  oc.  of  the  spirit  are  distilled,  and  the  distillation  carried  nearly  to 
dryness ;  the  distillate  is  made  up  with  distilled  water  to  the  ori^nal 
hmky  again  brought  to  a  temperature  of  15*5^0.  and  its  specific  grayity 
ascertained.    These  particulars  heing  determined,  the  percentage  of 
idicohol  IB  ascertained  by  the  alcoholometrical  table  of  Tralles,  p.  801. 

The  third  column  of  this  table  exhibits  the  difference  of  the 
specific  gravities  which  give  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  for  such 
densities  as  are  not  found  sufiiciently  near  in  the  table,  and  the  dif- 
ference of  their  numerators  is  the  next  greatest  to  the  density  found 
in  the  table  ;  for  example,  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquor  found 
for  16-&'  0.  be  9605  (the  percentage  will  be  between  83  and  Si), 
the  difference  from  9^39  (which  is  the  next  greatest  number  in  the 
table) « 4,  and  the  fraction  is  ^,  therefore  the  true  percentage  is> 
.33  Ysy  or,  decimally,  thus,  33*31.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount, 
by  volume,  of  alcohol  in  the  gin  or  other  spirit  under  examination, 
it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows : — ^In  order  to  find  the  percentage 
of  absolute  alcohol  of  7939  specific  gravity  in  a  sample  of  spirit,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  looked  for  in  the  second  column  of 
the  table,  and  if  the  exact  figure  be  not  foimd  the  next  higher  gravity 
is  taken.  For  instance,  we  have  obtained  a  distillate  having  a  specifile 
gravity  of  9436,  then  we  find  in  the  table  that  the  next  higher  specific 
{gravity  of  9444  corresponds  to  44  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  difference 
between  the  two  specific  gravities  is  then  calculated — ^in  this  case  it  is  8. 
In  the  third  column  we  find  that  a  difference  of  17  corresponds  to  one 
per  cent,  of  alcohol,  a  difference  of  8  therefore  to  0*47  per  cent.,  which 
has  to  be  added  to  the  whole  number  found.    A  spirit  of  a  specific 
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grayity  of  9436  contains  cousequentlj  44*47  per  cent  hj  measure  of 
absolute  alcohol. 

But  now  supposing  we  have  subjected  160  cc.  to  distillation,  and 
liave  obtained  100  cc.  of  distillate,  wlucb  we  found  to  contain  44*47  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  we  have  to  consider  that  this  percentage  was  obtained 
£rmn  160  cc.  We  say,  therefore,  160  :  44*47  -■  100  :  x,  and  by  calcu- 
latinff  this  simple  rule  of  three  sum^  we  find  x  to  be  29*6  per  cent. 

3et€ction  of  fmel  oil. — ^There  are  no  chemical  reactions  onfor* 
tonately  whereby  the  presence  of  this  oil  in  the  minute  quantity  in 
which  it  is  ordinarily  contained  in  the  wines  and  spirits  of  conuneroe 
may  bp  detected,  much  less  estimated.  The  method  usually  relied 
upon  u  the  odour  of  the  oil.  This  is  best  perceived  when  the  ethylic 
aloohol  has  either  been  allowed  to  evaporate  or  when  it  has  l!een 
separated  by  certain  special  means.  A  yeiy  simple  and  common  prac- 
tice is  to  rub  some  of  the  spirit  between  the  hands  and,  after  allowing 
^  alcohol  to  evaporate,  the  odour  may  sometimes  be  perceived. 

Or  a  portion  of  the  spirit  may  be  put  into  a  glass  or  bottle  with 
flcnne  porous  chloride  of  calcium,  when  the  odour  of  the  fusel  oil  will 
become,  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  very  perceptible.  See  p.  706 
for  further  details. 


BRANDY  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFINmON  or  ADULTERATION. 

Any  foreign  spirit,  sufifar,  any  acrid  or  carminative  substance,  or  any 
substances  employed  to  produce  flavour  and  aroma  not  derived  from  die  grape. 
Water  in  such  proportion  as  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  absolute  alcoliol  below 
50  per  cent,  by  volume. 

Bbaitbt  is  ob&ned  by  the  distillation  of  both  white  and  pale  red 
wines,  from  refuse  wines ;  also  from  the  murk  left  in  the  wine  press, 
and  the  refuse  of  wine  casks.  One  of  the  largest  brandy-producing 
countries  is  the  south  of  France.  The  quality  and  strength  of  brandy 
depend  upon  that  of  the  wine  from  which  it  is  prepared ;  and  as  a  rule 
white  wines  furnish  the  best  brandy,  since  they  contain  more  of  the 
volatile  constituents,  especially  oenanthic  ether,  than  the  red. 

The  grapes  grown  m  some  districts  furnish  brandy  possessed  of 
peculiar  aromas ;  thus  the  wines  of  Selleuil,  in  Dauphin^,  furnish  a 
Drandy  having  the  aroma  of  the  Florentine  iris,  while  those  of  St.  Pierre, 
in  Vivarais,  a  spirit  having  the  odour  of  the  violet. 

Of  the  many  descriptions  and  qualities  of  brandy,  the  best  is  true 
cognac,  which  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wines  of  a  superior 
quality.  Brandies  prepared  from  inferior  wines  contain  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  essential  oils,  and  hence  they  have  less  of  the  characteristic 
bouquet  and  fiavour  which  distinguish  brandies  of  the  first  quality. 

dF2 
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But  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  now  employed  in  the 
distillation  of  spirituous  liquids,  a  superior  product  is  obteaned  fixmi 
many  inferior  descriptions  of  wine. 

A  brandy  of  a  lower  quality  is  obtained  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  the  dark  red  wines  of  those  countries. 

In  France  the  brandy  sold  is  usually  of  two  strengths — ^the  one 
contains  from  18  to  20  degrees  Baum^,  and  is  called  ^  eau  de  yie  ii 
preuye  de  Hollande/  and  the  other  ^  eau  de  vie  h  preuye  dliuile; '  but 
the  brandies  as  first  made  are  stronger  than  the '  preuve  de  Hollandsy' 
and  are  distinguished  as  fiye-six,  four-five,  three-four,  two-three,  three- 
five,  four-seven,  five-nine,  six-eleven,  three-six,  three-seven,  thre&* 
eight,  and  three-nine. 

The  brandies  of  difiiarent  districts  are  stated  to  be  all  distingiush- 
able  by  an  experienced  dealer  by  peculiarities  in  their  aroma  and 
fiayour. 

Genuine  French  brandy  commonly  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  owing^ 
to  the  formation  of  a  minute  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  when  it  is  apt  also 
to  contain  acetic  ether.  Of  course  when  kept  in  casks  for  a  longtime 
it  may  take  un  there&om  both  attt^mgefnt  and  colouring  matters.  \Vheii 
first  oistilled  orandy  is  perfectly  colom'less,  pale  brandy  obtaining  the 
colour  which  it  exhibits  from  tlie  cask  in  which  it  is  kept,  while  brown 
brandy  is  coloured  with  sugar  or  caramel,  dissolved  in  lime  water. 

Ure  says  that  brandy  is  sold  usually  about  10  per  cent,  under  proof, 
equal  to  50*85  per  cent,  of  alcohol  by  volume. 

THE  ADTTLTERATIONS  OP  BRAITOX. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  adulterations  of  brandy  is  with  water. 

Another  adulteration  is  with  9pirit  obtained  from  coruy  ttufOTp 
molasses f  beetroot,  or  potatoes. 

In  some  cases  one  or  other  of  these  different  spirits  is  substituted 
for  geniune  brandy,  the  flavour  of  brandy  being  communicated  to  them 
by  artificial  flavourings,  but  the  requisite  colour  being  obtained  hj 
means  of  burnt  sugar. 

Much  of  even  the  French  brandy  imported  into  this  country  con- 
sists either  in  part  or  whoUy  of  com,  but  more  frequently  of  beetroot 
spirit. 

Strange  to  relate,  a  very  large  quantity  of  com  spirit  has  of  late 
been  imported  into  France,  to  be  used  in  the  adulteration  of  French 
brandy.  Part  of  this  com  spirit  is  returned  to  us  in  the  form  of 
brandy,  this  adulterated  branay  on  its  arrival  in  this  country  under- 
going in  many  instances  further  adulteration  by  the  addition  of  moie 
com  spirit,  and  thus  it  becomes  doubly  adulterated. 

The  article  known  as  British  brandy  consists  for  the  moat  part  of 
com  spirit  flavoured.  The  flavouring  is  accomplished  sometimes  by 
the  audition  of  a  little  genmne  brandy,  but  more  frequently  by  distd^ 
lation  of  the  murk,  the  name  given  to  the  refuse  skins  and  pipe  of  the 
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grape  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  wine.  '  The  British  brandy 
maker  huys  up  this  murk,  and  imports  it  into  this  country,  paying 
upon  it  ike  same  duty  aa  upon  wine.  By  distilling  British  molasses 
over  these  lees,  the  manufacturer  obtains,  to  some  extent,  the  peculiar 
flavour  which  characterises  French  brandy.' — Tricks  of  Trade, 

The  late  Br.  Normandy,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  by 
Mr.  Scholefield,  Ohairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Oommittee  relative  to 
the  Adulteration  of  Food  of  1866,  made  these  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  flavouring  of  brandy  by  means  of  artiflciaUy-prepared  essences : — 
^  Brandy  is  extensively  prepared  in  this  country,  espedaUy  since  the 
discoveries  of  modem  chemistry  of  producing  essential  oils  artificisJly 
— oils  which  have  the  odoiur  of  that  particular  ether  to  which  brandy 
owes  its  flavour.' 

When  molasses  spirit  is  employed  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  pre- 
viously rectified  by  distillation  over  freshly-burnt  charcoal  and  quick- 
lime. Indeed  it  is  essential  that  all  spirits,  especially  potato  spirit, 
employed  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy  should  undergo  careful  recti- 
fication, in  order  to  free  them  from  the  pecidiar  tastes  and  odours,  which 
might  but  too  plainly  reveal  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  spirit. 

Beceipts  are  of  course  not  wanting  for  the  manufacture  of  spurious 
French  brandy.  Dr.  Ure  gives  the  foUowin^  formula  as  one  which 
is  employed  for  converting  com  spirit  into  mutation  brandy.  Pure 
dcohoi  is  to  be  diluted  to  the  proof  strength ;  to  every  hundredweight 
of  the  spirit,  half  a  pound  of  argolf  trine^one,  cr  creatn  of  tartar  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  as  well  as  a  little  acetic  ether, 
some  French  wine  vinegar,  bruised  French  plums,  dxA  flower  $tuff 
flrom  Oc^iac  (murk).  The  spirit  is  then  to  be  distillea  off,  with  a 
gentle  ike,  in  an  alembic  furnished  with  an  agitator.  The  spirit 
which  comes  over  is  coloured  with  burnt  sugar  to  the  tint  reqiured, 
and  roughened  to  the  taste  with  a  few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  catechu 
or  kino. 

Oak  satcdust  and  tincture  of  grape  stones,  prepared  purposely  from 
the  murk,  are  used  to  impart  to  new  brandy  tne  taste  of  an  old  spirit 
which  has  become  ripened  in  an  oaken  cask. 

The  author  of  a  work  on  '  Malted  and  Unmalted  Com,  connected 
with  Brewing  and  Distilling,'  gives  the  following  receipt  for  making 
an  adulterated  brandy,  suitable  for  retail  purposes: — 


To  10  puncheons  of  brandy    • 
Add  flavouring  raiflin  spirit  . 
Tincture  of  grains  of  paradise 
Cherry  laurel  water       . 
Spirit  of  almond  cake     • 


1,081  gallons 


118 

4 


»9 

2      „ 


Total       ,       •       1,207  gallons. 

Add  also,  10  hondiuls  of  oak  sawdust,  and  give  it  complexion  with 
burnt  sugar. 
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The  case  of  bnndy  affords,  then,  an  apt  Ulustration  of  the  pteh  of 
refinement  to  which  tne  art  of  adulteration  has  reached  in  these  days. 

MetuUs  of  the  Examtnatian  of  Samples, 

Of  eighteen  samples  of  brandy  subjected  to  examination — 

The  alcohol  ranged  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  by  volume. 

The  majority  of  the  samples  consisted  of  so-called  BritM  bramdy^ 

Nearly  all  the  brandies  were  coloured  with  burnt  sugar. 

Lastly,  in  none  of  the  samples  was  Cayerme  present  This  is  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  note,  because  some  of  the  brandies  were  proeuied 
at  houses  at  wmch  both  the  gin  and  rum  were  foimd  to  be  aduheratod 
with  that  substance.  This  at  least  shows  that  acrid  substances  are  not 
60  fre({uently  employed  in  the  adulteration  of  brandy  as  of  other  spirit- 
uous hquois.    Tnis  result  is,  therefore,  in  some  degree  satisfiawctory. 

Brandy  and  rum  are  seizaUe  if  sold  by  or  found  in  the  possesaioii 
of  the  dealer  unless  it  possesses  a  certain  strength,  17  per  cent,  below 
^roof,  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  equal  to  40  per  cent,  by  weight.  Hie 
lollowing  are  the  words  of  the  Act  SOth  Geo.  III. : — 

*  No  distiller,  rectifier,  compounder,  or  dealer  shall  serre  or  send 
out  any  foreign  spirits  of  a  lowet^  strength  than  that  of  one  in  six  under 
hydrometer  proof,  nor  have  in  his  possession  any  foreign  spirits  mixed 
together  except  shrub,  cheny  or  raspbeny  brandy,  of  lower  strengUi 
than  as  aforesaid,  upon  pain  of  such  spirits  being  forfeited ;  and  such 
spirits,  with  the  casks  and  vessels  containing  the  same,  may  be  scdxed 
by  any  officer  of  Excise.' 

It  will  be  perceived  that  many  of  the  brandies  examined  by  us  were 
sold  in  violation  of  the  Act  above  quoted,  and,  as  usual,  without  let  or 
hindrance  by  the  Excise. 


DETECTION  OF  THE  ADULTEBATIOirs  OF  BBAITDT. 

The  adulterations  of  brandy  already  noticed  are  with  water,  foreign, 
spirit,  sugar,  burnt  sugar,  and  various  substances  to  impart  flavour  and 
aroma,  as  grains  of  paradise,  tincture  of  catechu  or  %ino,  a  tincture 
prepaied  from  the  seeds  of  the  grape,  artificial  essence  of  brimdg,  ramn 
spirit,  cherry  laurel  ioater,  and  the  water  distilled  from  (dmondeake, 

Ji  we  except  grains  of  paradise  the  other  substances  used  are  usually 
present  in  too  minute  quantities  to  be  discoverable  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  analysis  pursued  operating  on  the  quantity  of  ixrandy  usually 
submitted  to  the  analyst.  We  therefore  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon 
the  methods  whereby  some  of  the  substances  above  enumerated  might 
under  certain  favourable  circumstances  be  detectable,  but  we  limit  our 
observations  to  water,  extraneous  spirit,  sugar,  burnt  sugar,  and  grains 
of  paradise. 

Water. — ^The  amount  of  water  present  in  any  spirituous  liquor  not 
containing  any  considerable  quantity  of  solid  matter  may  be  approzi* 
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matehr  detennined  by  simply  taking  the  sjpedfic  gravity  of  the  liquid 
and  deducing  ii?om  it  by  le&ence  to  certain  tables,  which  have  been 
4Bpecially  prepared  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  or 
.spirit  thereby  indicated.  But  when  solid  matter  is  present  one  portion 
•of  the  spirit  must  be  distilled  and  the  amount  of  alcohol  in  tne  dis- 
tillate aetermined,  and  another  portion  must  be  evaporated  on  the 
Tvater-bath,  and  the  solid  matter  present  so  ascertainea.  With  these 
-data  the  quantity  of  water  is  then  determined  by  difference. 

JExtraneous  tpirit, — The  rectification  of  potato,  com,  and  other 
.  .spirits  not  deriv^  from  the  grape  is  in  these  days  usually  so  perfect 
tnat  the  detection  of  foreign  spint,  that  is,  spirit  not  derived  from  tiie 
grape,  is  impossible  in  many  cases.  When,  however,  the  spirit  is 
lees  perfectly  rectified  and  contains  minute  quantities  of  fusel  oil,  it 
may  oe  discovered  in  some  instances  by  the  methods  already  referred 
to  for  detecting  the  disagreeable  and  cnaiacteristic  odour  of  that  sub- 
:stance.    See  pages  706  and  803. 

Sugar. — For  the  determination  of  suoar,  whether  grape  or  cane,  we 
jrefer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  *  Sugar.^ 

Burnt  sugar, — See  the  report  on  '  Vinegar.' 

Detection  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  grttins  of  paradise, — ^The  deteo- 
~tion  of  Cayenne  and  grains  of  paradise  is  reaoily  effected  in  tiie  case 
of  brandy  and  other  spirits  by  simply  evaporating  a  portion  of  the 
rspirit  and  tasting  whatever  residue  be  left.  The  presence  of  Cayenne 
is  sufficientiy  demonstrated  by  the  irritating  character  of  the  vapouia 
evolved  when  the  substance  containinff  it  is  burnt.  Supposing  the 
fiery  and  pungent  residue  not  to  give  off  such  vapours,  this  would  lead 
to  the  inference  that  the  substance  to  which  tne  pungency  was  due 
really  consisted  of  grains  of  paradise,  but  since  these  contain  not  only 
a  fixed  resin  of  an  acrid  and  burning  taste,  but  also  a  volatile  oil 
Imving  the  smeU  of  camphor  and  a  hot  penetrating  taste,  a  further 
means  of  discrimination  is  thereby  afforded. 


BUM  AND  ITS  ADULTEBATI0N8. 

DEFXSITIOX  OF  ADULTKRATIOK. 

Any  foreign  spirit,  added  sugar,  or  any  acrid  or  earminative  sabetanoe,  or  any 
•suhstanoes  employed  to  prodoce  flavoar  aod  aioma.  Water  in  sach  proportion 
as  to  xednee  the  absolute  alcohol  to  below  50  per  cent,  by  volume. 

BiTX  is  the  spirit  obtained  from  the  fermented  skimmings  of  the  juice 
of  the  sugar  cane,  mixed  with  a  proportion  of  molasses  and  lees,  aiMi 
•diluted  with  water. 

'  The  wort  is  made  in  Jamaica  by  adding  to  1,000  gallons  of  dunder 
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120  gallons  of  molasses,  720  gallons  of  skinmiings  T^  120  of  molasses 
in  sweetness)  and  160  gallons  of  water ;  so  that  tnere  may  he  in  the 
liquid  nearly  12  per  cent,  of  solid  sugar.  Another  proportion  often 
used  is  100  gallons  of  molasses,  200  gallons  of  lees,  300  gallons  of 
akimmings,  and  400  of  water ;  the  mixture  containing,  therefore,  15  per 
cent,  of  sweets.' — Oe. 

From  1,200  gallons  of  the  saccharine  liquid  thus  prepared  usually 
about  116  gallons  of  rum  of  the  strength  of  proof  spint  are  obtained. 

In  France  a  large  quantity  of  spirit  is  made  £rom  the  molsfises  of 
the  beetroot  sugar  manufacture. 

It  sometimes  happens,  in  consequence  of  the  huge  quantities  of  lime- 
and  potash  contained  in  the  liquor,  which  impart  to  it  an  alkaline 
reaction,  that  the  fermentation  is  stopped  and  cannot  be  then  reviTed 
until  the  alkdi  has  been  neutralised  bv  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Hum  owes  its  distinctive  smell  and  taste  to  a  peculiar  ydiatile  ether, 
butyric  ether  or  hutyrate  of  ethyl. 

It  differs  from  other  spirits  in  its  tendency  to  cause  perspiration ; 
for  this  reason  it  is  often  used  by  those  su^ring  from  colds  and  coughs.. 

THE  ADTJLTEBAIIOKS  OF  BT7X. 

The  adulterations  of  rum  consist  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  water, 
whereby  its^strength  is  reduced ;  of  Cayenne  or  coandus  indicus,  to  give 
the  adulterated  article  apparent  strength ;  and,  lastly,  of  siu^ar  and  bwnt 
BuffOTf  to  restore  the  sweetness  and  colour  lost  in  consequence  of  dilu* 
tion. 

An  instance  leading  to  &tal  results  of  the  adulteration  of  rum  with. 
cocculuB  mdicue  occurred  some  years  since  at  Liverpool.  It  is  recorded 
in  Dr.  Taylor^s  book  on  *  Toxicology.' 

Several  sailors  drank  a  glass  eadi  of  the  sophisticated  spirit ;  one- 
died  the  same  evening,  but  the  others,  although  made  seriously  ill^ 
ultimately  recovered. 

Lead  has  been  discovered  in  rum  in  some  cases ;  this  is  generally 
to  be  regarded  as  an  accidental  impregnation,  the  lead  beini^  derived, 
from  the  worm  of  the  still.  It  is  in  new  rum  that  lead  is  chiefly  met 
with.  Dr.  Traill  found  that  the  spirit  received  into  a  tumbler  as  it 
came  from  the  still  always  contained  lead,  but  that  it  disappeared  from 
the  same  spirit  after  ha^^ng  been  kept  in  an  oaken  cask  for  some  time. 
The  explanation  of  this  curious  &ct  is,  that  the  spirit  extracts  tannin 
from  the  cask,  and  the  lead  uniting  with  this  forms  an  insoluble  com- 
pound and  becomes  precipitated. 

There  is  a  kind  of  rum  termed  ^  Pineapple  Rum.'  The  flavour  oF 
pineapple  is  communicated  to  the  spirit  by  steeping  in  it  slices  of  the 
pine.  Kecently  chemists  have  found  out  methods  of  imitatiiig  veiy 
exactly  the  flavour  of  the  pine,  and  hence  this  artiflcially  prepajped 
flavouring  is  often  had  recourse  to  in  this  countiy  to  convert  not  only^ 
ordinary  rum,  but  even  ordinary  spirit  into '  Pineapple  Bum.' 
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This  flaToiiring  may  be  prepared  hy  distilling  butter  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol,  or  by  com  oimng  amy  lie  or  potato  alcohol  with  butyric 
acid,  and  then  dissolving  the  butyiate  of  amyl  formed  in  alcohol.  This, 
flavouring  is  much  used  in  sweetmeats. 

Itesults  of  the  Examination  of  Samples. 

OHwenty  samples  of  rum  subjected  to  analysis,  the  alcohol  ranged 
from  47  per  cent,  oy  volume  the  Lighest,  to  27  per  cent,  the  lowest, 
'vrhile  Cm/enne  was  detected  in  six  of  the  samples ;  that  is,  some  of  th& 
spirits  did  not  contain  much  more  than  halfoB  much  alcohol  as  others, 
and  consequently  were  of  little  more  than  htdf  the  value.  The  same 
'was  found^  as  will  appear  hereafter,  to  be  the  case  with  the  gins  ex- 
amined ;  some  of  them  contained  only  half  the  quantity  of  spirit  that 
others  did,  and  this  although  the  price  paid  for  them  was  nearly  the 
same  in  all  cases. 

THE  SBIECZIGN  OP  THE  ADULTERATIOKB  OP  RUM. 

The  methods  to  be  employed  for  the  detection  of  ioater,  sugar ^  and 
Catferme  are  the  same  as  those  referred  to  under  the  head  of  '  Brandy.' 

The  processes  for  the  detection  of  grains  of  paradise  and  cocculus 
indievs  will  be  found  described  in  the  article  on  '  Beer.'  It  is  easier 
to  discm'er  the  presence  of  the  latter  in  rum  than  in  beer,  owing  t» 
the  smaller  quantity  of  extractive  matter  contained  in  that  spirit. 
A  very  excellent  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  cocculus' 
indicns  is  to  evaporate  about  half  a  pint  of  rum  to  dryness,  to  dissolve 
the  extract  in  about  ten  ounces  or  so  of  water,  ana  to  place  in  it  a 
small  live  fish.  If  the  spirit  contain  picrotoxin  the  fish  wiU  soon  ex-« 
hibit  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  oy  that  deadly  substance. 

For  the  process  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  the  lead  see 
reports  on  *  Water '  and  '  Vinegar.' 


GIN  AND  ITS  ADULTERATIONS. 

DEFnaTION  OF  ADULTERATION. 

Any  acrid  substance,  salphiiric  acid,  combined  or  free,  lead,  zinc,  and  water 
in  such  proportion  as  to  reduce  the  absolute  alcohol  to  below  60  per  cent,  hy 
▼oinme. 

GiK  was  made  originally  in  Holland,  in  the  distilleries  of  Schiedam, 
and  hence  that  which  is  brought  to  this  country  is  termed  '  Hollandsr 
gin.' 

In  Holland  it  is  made  solely  from  unmalted  rye  and  barley  malt, 
rectified  with  juniper  berries. "  In  Britain,  gin  is  for  the  most  part 
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obtained  from  a  mixture  of  malt  and  Wley,  molaflses  and  corn  beinsr 
sometimes  emnloyed,  particularly  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  grain ;  and 
it  is  usually  navouied  not  only  with  juniper  berries^  Imt  with  certain 
other  substances,  most  of  which  are  aromatics,  and  amongst  which  are 
the  following:  coriander ,  cardamom,  and  caraway  seeSlt,  graina  of 
paradise,  angelica  root,  calamus  root,  crushed  alfnond  cake,  Hanorice 
powder,  and  orange  peel.  These  ingredients,  yariously  combinea,  form 
what  IB  known  in  the  trade  as  '  nn  flayourinfi^.' 

^  Pure  gin  should  consist,  as  does  Hollands,  solely  of  rectified  oosn 
spirit  flayoured  with  juniper  berries. 

THE  adultebahonb  of  ous. 

Gin  is  commonly  diluted  or  adulterated  with  large  quantitiea  of 
vjater. 

But  since  the  addition  of  water  to  gin  renders  the  mixture  whitifih 
and  turHd,  by  occasioning  the  precipitation  of  the  oily  and  resiiioas 
matters  of  tlie  juniper  and  other  substances  employed  to  fiayour  tite 
gin  preyiously  held  in  solution  by  the  spirit,  it  becomes  neceasaiy  to 
'  fine '  the  gin,  as  it  is  termed,  that  is,  to  restore  the  transparepcy  of 
the  spirituous  mixture. 

Xne  substances  more  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  axe  ahtmj 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  occasionally  acetate  of  lead.  Alum  dissolved 
in  water  is  first  added  to  the  weakened  spint,  and  then  a  solutioii  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  The  whole  is  stirred  together,  and  left  at  rest  for 
twenty-four  nours.  The  alumina  of  the  ahun,  precipitated  by  the 
carbonate  of  potash,  acts  '  as  a  strainer  upon  the  milky  Uouor,  and 
carries  down  with  it  the  finely-diyided  oily  matter,  which  proauoes  the 
blue  colour  of  the  diluted  liquor.' — Aocum, 

Roche  alum  is  sometimes  used  for  clarifying  spirituous  liquors 
yrithout  any  other  addition. 

'  Another  method  consists  in  adding  first  a  solution  of  subacetate  of 
lead,  and  then  a  solution  of  alum.  This  practice  is  highly  dangerous, 
because  part  of  the  sulphate  of  lead  produced  remains  dissolyed  in  the 
liquor,  which  it  thus  renders  poisonous.  Unfortunately  this  metliod 
of  dariMng  spirituous  liquors,  I  haye  good  reason  to  bdieye,  is  more 
frequently  practised  than  the  preceding  method,  because  its  action  la 
more  rapid,  and  it  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  fine  cotnplexion,  or  great 
refractiye  power ;  hence  some  yestigee  of  lead  may  often  be  detected  in 
malt  spirit.' — Accum, 

Another  substance  added  to  mn.  is  sulphuric  acid.  Mr.  Mitcliell 
states  that  a  mixture  composed  of  alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  almond 
oil,  sulphuric  add.  and  spirits  of  wine,  is  frequently  added  tc^  gin. 
*  This  compound,'  ne  remarks, '  not  only  fines  the  gin,  but  communi- 
cates to  it  tiie  property  of  ''beading,"  or  hanging  in  peiurly  drops  or  bettda 
on  the  sides  of  the  glass  containing  it.  When  gin  does  this,  it  is 
^nerally  supposed  to  m  strong  in  proportion  as  it  beads,  and  the  aborv 
mixture  communicates  to  w^  gin  that  property,  so  that  it  will  be 
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•evident  gin  can  be  conBiderably  dilated  with  water,  and  jet,  by  the 
addition  of  the  above,  appear  of  its  proper  strength.' 

But  opacity  is  not  the  only  evil  produced  by  the  addition  of  water 
to  gin ;  the  strength  and  flavour  of  the  gin  are  so  reduced  that  it  be* 
•comee  necessary  to  add  other  substances  to  restore  the  qualitdes  lost 
lyy  dilution — ^these  being  siu/ar  to  sweeten  it,  and  cat/erme,  in  the  form 
of  tincture  afcapneum,  or  ffrtdns  of  paradiBe^  to  give  it  pungency  and 
Apparent  strength. 

The  flavour  and  properties  of  gin  are  Airther  modified  by  the  use  of 
compounds  known  as  gmflavauringt. 

These  are  comnosed  of  various  cordial  and  aromatic  substances, 
«fich  distiller  usually  giving  the  preference  to  a  formula  of  his  own. 

In  Dr.  Muspratt*s  '  Chemistry '  will  be  found  several  receipts  for 
^n  flavourings,  copied  from  the  note-book  of  an  extensive  spirit 
rectifier.    Two  of  these  are  as  follows  :^- 

Plain  or  London  Gin  is  made  as  follows : 

700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification. 
70  lbs.  German  jnniper  bcarries. 
60  Ibe.  coriander  seras. 

8^  lbs.  almond  cake. 

\\  lb.  angelica  root. 

6  lbs.  liquorice  powder. 

For  the  manufacture  of  West  Country  Gin,  known  also  as  Plvmouth 
^n,  the  annexed  is  the  process  giyen  m  Dr.  Muspratt^s  work : — In- 
troduce into  the  still  700  gallons  of  the  second  rectification,  and  flavour 
-with— 

14  lbs.  German  juniper  berries. 
1^  lb.  calamus  root,  cut ;  and 
S   lbs.  sulphuric  acid. 

This  gin  is  much  used  in  Cornwall,  and  ]particularly  in  the  western 
counties  of  England :  it  is  also  used  in  making  British  Hollands,  and 
in  that  case  is  mixea  with  about  five  per  cent,  of  fine  gin,  reduced  to 
twenty-two  under  proof  with  liquor. 

AmoDgst  the  ingrediei^ts  enumerated  in  the  other  receipts,  and  not 
contained  in  those  above  given,  are  oiange  peel,  calamus  root,  cassia 
buds,  orris  root,  cardamoms,  and  ^(Vains  or  paradise. 

In  Shannon's  work, '  On  Brevnng  and  IhstiUing,'  we  meet  with  the 
following  instructions  for  reducing  unsweetened  gin,  and  for  preparing 
and  sweetening  British  gin  :~ 

To  Reduce  Unsweetened  Gin. 

A  tun  of  fine  gin 252  gallons. 

Water     .       .       .    • 86        „ 

.  ^«— ^— 

Which,  added  together,  make       .        .        .        288       ,» 
The  Doctor  is  now  put  on,  and  it  is  further 

reduced  with  water 19       ,, 

Which  gives     ....       807  gallons  of  gin. 
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'  This  done,  let  one  pound  of  aluni  1)e  just  corered  with  water,  and 
diflsolyed  by  boiling: ;  rummage  the  whole  well  together^  and  pour  in 
the  alum,  and  the  whole  will  be  fine  in  a  few  hours. 

'  To  I^epare  and  Sweeten  British  Gin. 

*  Qet  from  your  distiller  an  empty  puncheon  or  cask,  which  will  con- 
tain about  13^  gallons.  Then  take  a  cask  of  clear  rectified  spirits — 120 
gallons — of  the  usual  strength  at  which  rectifiers  sell  their  goods ;  put 
tlie  120  gallons  of  spirits  into  your  empty  cask. 

'  Then  take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitiiol,  half  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  almonds,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ouno» 
of  oil  of  juniper  berries,  half  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  half  a  pound 
of  lump  sugar.  Beat  or  rub  the  above  in  a  mortar.  When  well  rubbed 
together,  have  ready  prepared  half  a  gallon  of  lime  water,  one  gallon  ol 
rose  water :  mix  the  whole  in  either  a  nail  or  cask,  with  a  stick,  tHl 
every  particle  shall  be  dissolved ;  then  add  to  the  foregoing  twentr-fire 
pounds  of  sugar  dissolved  in  about  nine  gallons  of  rain  or  Thames  wato-, 
or  water  that  has  been  boiled :  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  stir 
them  carefully  with  a  stick  in  the  138-gallon  cask. 

'  To  force  down  the  same,  take  and  boil  eight  ounces  of  alum  in 
three  quarts  of  water  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  take  it  from  the 
fire,  and  dissolve  by  degrees  six  or  seven  ounces  of  salt  of  tartar. 
When  the  same  is  milk  warm,  pour  it  into  your  gin,  and  stir  it  well 
together  as  before,  for  five  minutes,  the  same  as  you  would  a  butt  of 
beer  newly  fined.  Let  your  cask  stand  as  you  mean  to  draw  it.  At 
every  time  you  propose  to  sweeten  again,  that  cask  must  be  well 
washed  out,  and  take  great  care  never  to  shake  your  cask  while  it  is 
drawing.' 

But  it  appears  there  are  other  little  practices,  besides  those  con- 
nected with  adulteration,  which  are  sometimes  had  recourse  io  by 
retailers  of  spirits.  Mr.  Shannon,  from  whose  work  '  On  Brewiitt' 
and  Distilling '  we  have  just  quoted,  gives  the  following  advice  and 
recommendations  as  to  certain  manipulations  and  particulars  which 
should  be  observed  in  retailing  spirits  over  the  counter. 

*  When  you  are  to  draw  a  sample  of  goods  to  show  a  person  tiiat 
has  judgment  in  the  proof,  do  not  oraw  your  goods  into  a  phial  to  be 
tasted,  or  make  experiment  of  the  strength  thereof  that  way,  because 
the  proof  wiU  not  hold  except  the  goods  be  exceedingly  strong ;  but 
draw  the  pattern  of  goods  either  into  the  glass  from  the  cock,  to  run 
very  small,  or  ratiier  draw  off  a  small  quantity  into  a  litUe  pewter 
pot,  and  pour  it  into  your  glass,  extending  your  pot  as  high  above  the 
glass  as  you  can  without  wasting  it,  which  makes  the  goods  carry  a 
better  head  abundantiy  than  if  the  same  goods  were  to  be  put  and 
tried  in  a  phial. 

'  You  must  be  so  prudent  as  to  make  a  distinction  of  the  persons 
you  have  to  deal  with  \  what  goods  you  sell  to  gentiemen  for  thdr 
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own  use  who  require  a  great  deal  of  attendance,  and  as  mucli  for  time 
of  payment,  you  must  take  a  considerably  greater  price  than  of  others ; 
what  goods  you  sell  to  persons  where  you  believe  there  is  a  manifest, 
or  at  least  some,  hazard  of  your  money,  you  may  safely  sell  for  more 
than  common  profit;  what  p:oods  you  sell  to  the  poor,  especially 
medicinall}'^  (as  many  of  your  goods  are  sanative),  be  as  compassionate 
fis  the  cases  require/ 

HesuUs  of  tite  Analysis  of  Samples. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  Thirty^eiglU  samples 
of  gin; — 

That  the  strength  of  the  various  samples  ranged  from  15,645  grs. 
to  34,160  grs.  per  imperial  gallon ;  the  percentages  ranging  from  22*35 
to  48*80  per  cent,  by  volume. 

It  thus  appeai's,'that  some  of  the  spirits  contained  less  than  half  as 
much  alcohol  as  some  of  the  other  samples,  and  therefore  that  their 
commercial  value  was  reduced  to  the  enormous  extent  of  more  than 
one-half ;  thus,  supposing  the  stronger  sample  to  be  worth  \2s,  ner 
gallon,  the  weaker  would  be  worth  less  than  6«.  per  gallon.  Tnis 
variation  in  the  strength  is  doubtless  principally  attributable  to  dilution 
with  water. 

That  the  quantity  of  sugar  ranged  irom  2*43  per  cent,  to  0*28  per 
cent. 

That  two  of  the  samples  contained  oU  of  cinnamon,  or  more  probably 
of  cassia. 

That  seven  of  the  samples  contained  0  atenne  pepper,  some  of  them 
in  veiy  large  quantity,  so  that  the  syrupy  extract  left  on  evaporation 
possessed  a  burning  and  fiery  taste. 

That  in  no  case  was  free  sulphuric  acid  detected ;  its  absence  being 
fiufHciently  shown  by  all  the  samples  being  neutral  to  test  paper. 

That  most  of  the  samples  contained  smphates,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  water  and  alum  used  in  the  adulteration  and  clarification  of  the 
^ns. 

In  addition  to  the  above  adulterations,  we  have  the  authority  of  a 
^n  distiller  for  stating  that  the  practice  of  adding  sulphate  of  sine, 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  whtte  vitriol  or  white  copperas,  to  gin 
is  very  common.  Hore  again,  then,  we  have  obtained  evidence  of  the 
Adulteration  of  gin  in  a  manner  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  more  scandalous  adulterations  of 
^n  or  other  spirito  than  those  bv  Cayenne  pepper  or  grains  of  para-' 
disCf  for  they  are  almost  equally  not  and  pimgent.  The  introduction 
into  the  stomach  of  raw  spirite  is  sufficiently  destructive  to  health  of 
itself,  but  the  addition  to  the  spirit  of  such  powerful  and  acrid  sub- 
stances as  Cayenne  and  grains  of  paradise  forms  a  compound  which  no 
human  stomach  or  system,  however  strong,  can  long  withstand. 
.    Although  svli^utic  acid  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  samples  of 
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London  gin  which  we  examined,  it  is  yet,  no  douht,  sometimeB  em* 
rloyed,  and  this  in  laryife  quantity.  Dr.  Mnspratt  states  that  it  is  so  in 
West  Country  gin.  If  any  sample  of  gin  exhibit  an  add  reaction, 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  add  may  be  suspected,  and  it  may  be  dis» 
coyered  simply  by  the  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat  of  a  little  of  tiie 
gin,  placed  on  the  hob  of  a  fireplace.  As  soon  as  all  the  spirit  and 
water  have  been  driven  off,  the  sulphuric  add  will  act  on  tne  sogar, 
and  quicldy  reduce  it  to  a  black  carbonaceous  mass. 

Tne  adulteration  of  gin  with  Cayenne  pepper  is  mostly  efiected  by 
means  of  tincture  of  capsicum,  and  it  is  practised  in  the  majoiitr  of 
cases  by  publicans.  We  were  acquainted  with  the  name  of  a  publican 
who  used  to  make  periodical  purchases  of  tincture  of  capBicum ;  we 
know  the  name  of  the  chemist  of  whom  he  purchased  it,  and  we 
detected  it  in  more  than  one  sample  of  the  gin  sold  by  him. 

We  have  often  in  the  course  of  this  wonc  commented  on  wbat  we 
conceived  to  be  the  remissness  of  the  Excise  authorities.  Here  ib  a 
gross  adulteration  of  gin,  commonly  practised,  and  detectable  in  a 
ready  and  simple  manner,  by  which  the  revenue  is  defnmded,  and 
which  is  seriously  detrimental  to  health ;  and  yet  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  ever  heard  that  the  Exdse  had  noticed  it  in  any  way,  or 
taken  any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  so  iniquitous  an  adnlteratioiXi 

DETECnOir  OF  THE  ADULIEBATIOXS  OF  QTS. 

The  principal  adulterations,  as  already  noticed ,  to  which  sin  is 
liable  are  with  rooter ;  Cayennej  and  p'mn$  of  paradue  to  render  it 
fiery  and  pungent;  with  various  flavouring  substances, indudinK  ajmomd 
aake ;  sulphtinc  acid  to  give  it  sharpness  on  the  pahito ;  and  Otttain 
minend  constituents  employed  for  the  purpose  of  clarification,  as  uU- 
phaU  cf  alumina  and  potash  or  o/ufii,  carhcnatB  ofpotathj  acetate  of  lemdy 
and  sulphate  of  cine. 

Eetimation  of  water, — Since  the  gin  met  with  in  commerce  is  of 
two  kinds,  sweetened  and  unsweetened,  in  the  one  case  it  will  be  neces- 
sary only  to  take  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  and  to  det^mine 
from  it  the  amount  of  absolute  alcohol  by  weight  per  cent. ;  tbe  le- 
mainder  of  the  hundred  parts  will  consist  of  water.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  sweetened  gin  it  will  be  requisito  to  subject  it  to  distillation,  to 
estimate  the  alcohol  in  the  distiUate)  and  to  weigh  the  solid  matter 
left  after  complete  evaporation  on  the  water-bath.  By  the  first  pro- 
ceeding we  ascertain  the  number  of  alcohol  percentages  by  weight  in 
the  gin,  by  the  second  the  amount  of  solids,  the  water  making  up  the 
difference. 

JEstimation  of  alcohol. — ^For  the  methods  whereby  this  is  detennioad, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  artides  on '  Wine,' '  &er,'  and  '  Brandy/ 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  case  of  gin  to  refer  to  the  last-named 
only. 
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Detection  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  ffraine  of  paradite^ — See  the- 
irticles  on  '  Beer '  and  '  Brandy.' 

Ex^matian  of  sugar, — The  solid  residue  left  on  the  evwporation  of 
i  fliYen  quantity  of  gin,  will  represent  within  a  fraction  ue  amount 
31  cane  sugar  which  has  been  added  to  the  spirit. 

Detection  of  certain  Carminatives  and  Flavauring  Substances, 

For  the  detection  of  these  two  methods  may  be  nursued.  The  one- 
is  to  Bttbiect  a  portion  of  the  spirit  to  distillation  ana  to  notice  particu-^ 
arly  and  carefully  tiie  odour  of  the  distillate. 

Another  method  is  to  evaporate  a  second  portion  of  the  spirit  on 
:he  water-bath  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  to  carefnlljr  taste  the  residue 
eft,  as  soon  as  it  acquires  the  consistency  of  a  thin  syrup.    Chie  of 
Jie  substances  which  will  readily  be  detected  in  this  manner  is  ginger. 

Detection  of  Cherry  Laurel  Water  or  Spirit  of  Almond  Cake, 

Distil  the  spirit  nearly  to  dryness,  add  to  the  distilled  liquid  a  little-  - 
sauatic  potash,  evaporate  down  to  a  small  bulk ;  add  a  few  drops  of  a 
lolution  containing  ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  chloride,  render  alkaline 
ivith  a  solution  of  potash ;  now  add  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  if' 
ihe  liquid  acouires  a  blue  tinge,  the  spirit  under  examination  has  been 
lavoured  witn  cherry  laurel  water  or  spirit  of  almond  cake. 

The  reactions  are  as  follow : — The  hydrocyanic  or  ^rustic  add  of 
he  laurel  water  and  almond  cake,  when  the  spirit  is  distilled,  ^passes- 
»ver,  and  on  the  addition  of  the  potash  is  converted  into  cyamde  of 
lotassium ;  the  addition  of  the  salts  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid 
Kscasions  the  formation  of  prussian  blue,  which  is  a  ferrocyanide  of 
ton, 

A  more  delicate  method  is  the  following,  first  described  by  liebig: — 
rhe  liquid  must  be  distilled  as  before,  potash  added,  the  bulk  of  the 
pint  reduced  by  evaporation ;  hydrochloric  acid  must  next  be  added 
a  slight  excess,  and  then  a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  the 
vhole  heated  imtil  colourless.    A  little  perchloride  of  iron  must  now 
le  added,  when,  if  nrussic  acid  be  present,  the  liquid  will  become  of  a. 
Jood-red  colour.    Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  is  formed  by  the  action 
f  sulphide  of  ammomum  unon  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  this,  like  other 
oluble  sulphocyanides,  striKes  a  blood-red  colour  with  a  persalt  oT 
ron. 

A  little  of  the  volatile  almond  oil  or  hydride  of  benzoin  will  of 
ourse  pass  over  as  well  as  the  hydrocyanic  acid  by  the  distillation  of* 
he  spirit. 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  the  mineral  adulterations  of  gin,  including- 
bose  with  free  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphates,  alum,  salts  of  lead  and 
inc. 
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EUitnatian  of  combined  and  free  sulj^uric  acid. — For  the  deter- 
mination of  these  refer  to  the  articles  on  '  Water '  and  ^  Vinegar.' 

The  addition  of  chloride  of  bariom  to  gin  which  has  not  heen 
adulterated  with  water,  should  not  occasion  any  precipitation  of  sul- 
phate of  barium  if  the  water  contained  in  the  spint  is  all  obtained  bv 
distillation.  When  therefore,  on  the  addition  of  the  above  raagent,  a 
precipitate  be  thrown  down,  this  is  due  either  to  the  presence  of  firee 
or  combined  sulphuric  acid ;  if  the  latter,  and  there  be  no  sulphate  of 
einc  present,  the  sulphates  are  derived  either  from  the  water  used  for 
the  dilution  of  the  spirit  or  from  the  alum  employed  for  clarifying  and 
beading  it,  so  that  tne  presence  of  sulphates  aflords  in  most  cases  a 
certain  indication  of  the  adulteration  ot  gin  with  water.  Although  it 
must  be  remembered  that  possibly  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  of 
harium  thrown  down  mip^ht  be  derived  from  the  acid  of  the  alum. 

Of  ten  samples  of  gm  to  which  the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium 
was  added,  four  turned  slightly  opalescent,  but  scarcely  any  deposition 
of  sulfdiate  occurred ;  while  in  six  of  the  samples  there  was  a  aecided, 
and  in  three  a  considerable,  precipitation.  These  gins  were  likewise 
evaporated,  the  residues  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  the 
solution  divided  into  two  parts ;  to  one  the  acid  solution  of  chloride  of 
barium  was  added  as  before,  when  sulphate  of  barium  was  thrown 
down  in  every  case,  and  in  most  in  great  abundance.  The  other 
half  of  the  solution  was  tested  for  zinc.  In  no  instance  was  any  pre- 
cipitate observed,  from  which  the  absence  of  zinc  is  to  be  inferred. 
These  observations  as  to  the  presence  of  sulphates  in  gin  are  important, 
because  they  afford  in  many  cases  the  means  of  judging  of  the  adul- 
teration of  gin  by  the  addition  of  water.  Heretofore  the  presence  of 
added  water  has  oeen  inferred  rather  than  proved,  from  the  deficiency 
of  alcohol  in  the  spirit  supposed  to  contain  the  water.  But,  again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  waters  are  met  with  which  are  almost 
•entirely  free  fr^m  combined  sulphuric  acid. 

There  is  only  one  other  source  of  fallacy  with  which  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  lie  acquainted.  Supposing  sulphuric  acid  to  have  been 
added  to  the  gin,  a  precipitation  would  equally  occur,  althougli  no 
water  had  been  added,  on  the  addition  of  chloride  of  barium.  This 
fallacy  may  be  guarded  against  by  ascertaining  in  the  first  place  whether 
the  gm  exhibits  an  acid  reaction  or  not  to  test  paper,  and  if  it  does,  we 
must  then  proceed  as  directed  for  the  determination  of  free  and  com- 
"bined  sulphuric  add. 

The  aetectian  of  alum  in  gin, — ^Add  to  50  cc.  of  the  gin  a  few 
cc.  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  render  the  mixture 
'distinctly  alkaline  with  ammonia.  If  a  white  precipitate  be  thrown 
down,  which,  after  being  washed  with  distilled  water,  is  soluble  in 
t^ustic  potash,  alum  is  proved  to  be  present.  The  predpitate  may  be 
4^llectea,  dried,  burnt  isA  weif^hed,  and  calculated  tor  alum. 

But  since  alum  is  often  used  m  conjunction  with  carbonate  of  potash, 
the  alumina  will  not  be  usually  found  in  the  spirit,  since,  for  the  moat 
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part,  it  will  be  precipitated  by  the  alkali  used,  and  which  itself  wiU  be 
converted  into  sulphate  of  potash. 

Detection  of  lead, — The  full  details  of  the  methods  for  the  detection 
of  lead  hare  already  been  given  in  the  article  on  *  Vin^;ar.' 

Ten  different  samples  of  gin  were  examined  for  lead,  but  only  in 
one  case  did  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produce  a  decided  brownish  colora- 
tion ;  in  some  oi  the  others  slighter  colorations  were  observed,  but  in 
none  of  the  gins  was  lead  discovered  in  the  ashes  treated  with  nitric 
acid  and  water.  If  lead  was  therefore  present  in  any  of  the  samples 
it  was  so  only  in  traces. 

The  absence  of  lead  mav  be  explained  in  some  cases  even  where  it 
has  really  been  used  in  the  following  manner.  The  lead  of  the  acetate 
would  combine  with  the  sulj^hatee  of  the  water,  and  the  insoluble 
sulphate  of  lead  would  be  precipitated ;  it  is,  therefore,  only  when  the 

Siuantity  of  lead  added  is  m  excess  of  the  sulphates,  that  it  would  be 
ound  m  gin,  and  when  sulphates  are  present  in  gin  we  may  conclude 
that  it  does  not  contain  more  than  traces  of  lead. 

Detection  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  ffin. — Evaporate  100  cc.  of  the  gin 
to  at  least  one  naif,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol ;  restore  to  the  original 
volume  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  divide  into  two  portions,  testing 
the  one  for  sulphuric  acid  and  the  other  for  zinc,  after  neutralisation 
with  ammonia,  by  the  addition  of  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

We  will  now  enquire  as  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Excise  to  detect 
adulterations  in  spirits ;  and  first  the  reader  may  be  reminded  that 
adulteration  has  been  found  to  be  rife  in  brandy,  rum,  and  gin.  As  in 
60  many  other  cases,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George 
Phillips  to  be  made  aoouainted  with  the  state  of  the  case  as  respected 
the  knowledge  of  the  Excise  some  ^ears  since. 

Mr,  Villien.  '  We  have  had  evidence  here  to  the  effect  that  a  mix- 
ture or  adulteration  is  invariable  in  all  public-houses :  what  is  the  course 
adopted  with  a  view;  to  detecting  those  practices  P ' — '  The  fiict  is,  we 
have  abandoned  what  is  termed  stock-takmg  of  the  retailers.  The  trade 
is  thrown  open,  and  they  are  left  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like.  At 
the  present  moment,  so  far  as  stock-taking  is  concerned,  we  have  power 
to  take  their  stock  if  we  think  proper ;  the  goods  are  sent  in  with  a 
permit,  and  the  trader  enters  them  in  a  booK,  and  when  the  officer 
goes  he  takes  up  this  document  representing  the  receipt  of  a  certain 
spirit,  and  if  we  think  proper  we  can  take  the  stock.' 

*■  Is  not  the  revenue  de&auded  in  this  way  P ' — '  I  think  not.  If  the 
public  wished  to  drink  gin  at  60  per  cent,  under  proof,  the  retailer 
cotdd  have  it  sent  to  him.  The  law  prohibits  him  from  putting  anything 
to  it  himself.  He  is  not  allowed  to  add  sugar  or  water  to  his  gin  ;  it  is 
an  act  of  ampoundmg  which  we  do  not  recogmse,' 

'  The  duty  is  not  paid  on  gin  and  water  P ' — '  No  *,  it  is  paid  on  the 
spirit.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  publican  buys  his  gin  at  17  under 
proof.  That  may  be  too  strong  for  ordinary  taste,  and  therefore  the 
publican,  when  he  gets  it  at  that  strength,  reduces  it  probably.    I 
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carmat  my  that  he  does  90  from  acttuU  hnowUdge,  but  we  may  suppose 
that  he  does.' 

It  is  notorious  that  the  publican  almost  oonstsntly  reduces  bis  gin 
with  water,  adds  sugar,  and  often  Cayenne  and  other  ingredients.  As 
has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Phillips,  the  law  prohibits  this  act  of  cam- 
pounding,  and  has  charged  the  Excise  witn  the  duty  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  prohibition  is  observed  or  not ;  but  the  Exdse  leaves  the 
publicans  '  to  do  pretty  much  as  they  like,'  and  consequently  they  aie 
unable  to  speak  to  facts  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  gin  which 
are  notorious  to  the  public  at  large.  But  let  us  observe  what  further 
information  Mr.  Philtipe  affords  the  Committee  respecting  the  adul- 
teration of  spirits. 

Chairman,  '  Have  you  heard  of  Cayenne  pepper  bein^  mixed  witJi 
gin  P ' — '  I  have  heard  so ;  it  could  be  aetected,  of  course, 

Mr,  ViUiere.  '  Have  you  never  had  any  experience  of  the  adultera- 
tion of  spirits  during  the  twelve  years  you  have  spoken  of?' — ^7  do  net 
recollect  a  case,* 

'  Is  brandy  ever  adulterated  P ' — '  K  you  view  colouring  matter  as 
adulteration,  it  is  always  adulterated.' 

'  Do  you  know  if  it  is  ever  reduced  with  water  and  then  made 
stronger  by  the  introduction  of  other  ingredients  P ' — '  I  cannot  speak 
to  the  use  of  other  inffiedients.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  a  par^ 
ticular  trader  may  do. 

'  The  evidence  which  has  been  given  before  the  Committee,  there- 
fore^Jias  not  reached  the  Excise  yet  P ' — '  I  have  not  seen  it.' 

These  replies  certainly  evince  an  amount  of  ignorance  of  the  aduk 
terations  occurring  in  the  articles  enumerated,  which,  considering'  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  Excise,  is  really  astounding. 


I^eparation  of  Potato  Spirit, 

Alcohol  is  prepu^  from  potatoes  on  a  large  scale  by  two  methods. 
The  potatoes  are  boiled,  mashed  between  cylinders  and  the  thick  pulp 
thus  obtained  mixed  with  crushed  malt  and  vniter,  and  the  mixture 
subjected  to  fermentation  in  the  usual  maimer,  or  the  potatoes  are 
boiled  vrith  water  containing  some  sulphuric  acid,  for  some  hours  until 
all  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin  and  invert  sugar,  this  solution 
being  then  fermented.  The  fermentation  and  distillation  of  the  spirit 
offer  no  particular  interest,  these  processes  being  conducted  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  case  of  spirit  from  malt  and  grain. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  fusel  oil  is  formed,  which  is  removed 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  methods  described  elsewhere,  and  the  smrit 
so  obtained  resembles  closely  the  alcoholic  liquid  denominated  '  Hol- 
lands.' 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

ON   THE    UTEiVSILS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  PREPARATION 

AND  STORAGE   OF  FOOD, 

Many  articles  of  food  are  yety  apt  to  become  more  or  less  contaminated 
'with  yarioas  metallic  substances  through  the  vessels  employed,  either  to 
cook,  store,  or  convey  them  firom  one  vessel  to  another.  Many  instances 
have  already  been  given  of  contamination  arising  throu£fh  contact  with 
vessels  either  consisting  entirely  of  metal,  or  into  the  composition 
of  which  metallic  substances  enter ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  we 

firopose  to  deal  with  this  subject  more  comprehensively  and  by  itself, 
t  IS  very  important  that  the  analyst  should  have  as  thorough  a 
knowledge  of- the  contaminations  to  which  articles  of  food  are  Lable 
as  of  the  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  lest  he  confound 
the  one  with  the  other,  and  charge  a  manufacturer  with  adulteration 
"when  the  case  is  one  of  careless  and  accidental  impregnation  only. 
Now  the  action  of  articles  of  food  upon  metals  is  dependent  upon 
neveral  circumstances,  and  especially  upon  the  composition  of  the  food 
itself.    For  food  to  become  contaminated  with  a  metal  derived  from 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  cooked,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  metal 
and  the  food  be  brought  into  contact,  but  such  agencies  must  be  in 
operation  as  cause  a  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  metal.    The  first  of 
these  is  oxygen,  which,  since  it  is  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
ifi  always  contained  in  water,  is  everywhere  present.    By  this  agent 
oxides  of  the  metals  are  formed.  The  second  consists  in  the  free  acids 
of  the  food ;  these  do  not  act  usually  upon  the  metals  themselves,  but 
upon  the  oxides  already  referred  to,  forming  with  them  various  salts 
oi  greater  or  less  solubility.  A  third  agency  is  found  in  the  substances 
added  by  the  cook  to  various  articles  of  food,  including  acetic  acid  or 
vinegary  chloride  of  sodium  or  salt,  and  alkalies  as  soda.    The  action  of 
acetic  acid  has  aliNeady  been  explained,  that  of  the  chloride  of  sodium 
would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  liberation  of  a  portion  of  its  chlorine, 
while  the  action  of  the  alk^ies  is  thus  accounted  for.    Oxide  of  lead 
in  some  cases  plays  the  part  of  an  acid,  forming  with  bases  plum  bates ; 
thus  if  soda  be  used  a  plumbate  of  soda  is  formed. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  meats  which  have  been  salted  are 

more  liable  than  other  meats  to  act  upon  any  soluble  metal  which 

might  be  in  the  utensil  in  which  it  is  cooked — as,  for  example,  solder. 

Other  substances  which  are  capable  of  exerting  a  solvent  action 
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upon  many  metals  hre  fats  and  svJphur,  The  action  of  iats  upon 
metals  is  tnus  explained.  The  oxides  of  some  metals,  as  of  copper  and 
lead .  readily  decompose  a  portion  of  the  iat,  glycerine  being  set  Dree,  and 
comoinations  of  the  fatty  acids  with  the  metals  ensuing. 

Sulphui  exists  in  meat  and  in  many  kinds  of  yegetables,  as  onions, 
partly  m  the  form  of  sulphides.  These  readily  become  decompoeed, 
uniting  with  any  metal  with  which  they  come  into  contact. 

In  preserving  many  substances,  as  in  making  yarious  descriptioiis  of 
jams,  as  is  commonly  done,  in  copper  yessels  the  firuits  are  exceedingly 
apt  to  become  contaminated ;  this  contamination  is  due  in  part  to  1& 
oxidation  of  the  metal  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  tae  soluble 
tartrate,  acetate,  or  malate  of  copper,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  it  is 
also  in  part  due  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  9ugar,  this  forming  with 
several  metallic  oxides  so-called  saccharides.  The  oxygen  of  the 
oxides  takes  away  part  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  sugar  to  fonu  water, 
the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen. 

Since  it  is  necessary  that  the  copper  and  other  metals  should  become 
oxidised  before  the  formation  of  any  soluble  salt  can  take  place,  we 
haye  in  this  circumstance  the  strongest  possible  reason  why  the  finit 
or  other  substance  prepared  in  copper  or  other  metallic  yessels  ^ould 
not  be  allowed  to  remam  in  contact  with  them  a  moment  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  why  these  yessels  should  be  always  kept 
as  bright  and  clean  as  possible.  Should  the  yegetable  Bubetanoes  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  copper  pan  for  any  length  of  time,  the  greatest 
action  will  be  found  to  taxe  place  at  the  margin,  where  the  air,  fruit, 
and  copper  all  come  into  contact.  Here  will  be  the  greatest  formation 
of  oxiae,  and  consequently  of  soluble  salts  of  that  metal,  which,  if  the 
fruit  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  yessel  for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  will 
reyeal  themselyes  by  their  green  colour,  forming  what  is  popularly 
known  as  verdigris,  1t>ut  which,  in  the  present  case,  consists  chiefly  of 
tartrate  and  malate  of  copper. 

For  cooking,  saucepans  are  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  tin,  and 
hence,  when  articles  of  food  are  cooked  in  these  utensils,  they  are  yety  apt 
to  become  contaminated  with  the  metals  of  which  they  are  compoeea, 
especially  when  they  are  not  coated  in  the  inside  with  tin.  Now  tut, 
wnen  pure,  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  the  metals  used  in  the 
manu^ture  of  cooking  utensils,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  first,  it 
combines  with  oxygen  or  oxidises  with  greater  difficulty  than  most 
of  the  other  metaJs ;  and,  second,  the  salts  formed  with  it  are  of  a  much 
lees  injurious  character  than  are  those  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and 
arsenic. 

But  much  of  the  tin  employed,  especially  that  used  for  coating 
yessels,  is  not  pure,  but  contains  contaminations  of  other  metafe,  as 
arsenic,  antimony,  lead  and  copper.  Now  these  metals  are  all 
readily  oxidised  and  dissolyed  by  the  yarious  acids  either  directly  * 
added  to  the  food  in  the  saucepan,  or  contained  in  the  ingredienta 
entering  into  its  composition,  as  the  lactic  acid  in  meat  and  rn\\}r^  ^rtt\ 
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the  yarions  acids  of  fruit.  Hence,  while  the  tin  lininf?  of  Tessels,  bo 
long  as  the  coating  is  complete,  precludes  the  action  of  the  articles  con* 
tained  in  it  upon  the  more  soluble  and  injurious  metals,  it  is  yet 
attended  with  certain  dangers  of  its  own,  but  which  no  doubt  are  far 
less  considerable  than  those  arising  from  the  use  of  uncoated  metallic 
vessels.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  tin  vessels,  or 
those  lined  with  tin,  are  the  best  of  all  metal  vessels  employed  for 
cooking  purposes. 

So  common  is  the  practice  of  making  vessels  of  copper  that,  when 
of  large  size,  they  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the  name  of '  coppers.' 
The  water  used  to  cleanse  our  clothes  is  boiled  m  such  vessels,  and  the 
wort  of  brewers  is  always  boiled  in  utensils  composed  of  copper.  It  is 
from  this  source  that  l)eer  obtains  its  not  unfirequent  contamination 
with  copper.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  stated  that  he  found  copper  in  a  great 
variety  of  samples  of  beer  which  he  examined. 

Another  way  in  which  articles  of  consumption  frequently  become 
contaminated  with  copper  is  by  boiling  vinc^tur  in  copper  vessels. 
This  is  done  for  the  express  purpose  of  causing  the  vinegar  to  dis- 
solve a  portion  of  the  copper,  so  that  the  metal,  when  the  vinegar  is 
brought  into  contact  witn  the  pickles  to  be  }n«seryed,  should  impart  to 
them  an  unnaturally  green  colour. 

The  green  colour  of  greengage  and  gooeebenry  jam  is  usually  due  to 
the  copper  removed  from  the  vessels  in  which  these  jams  are  prepared, 
through  the  agency  of  the  acids  contained  in  the  fruits ;  but  sometimes 
the  copper  is  directly  added  ill  the  form  of  the  sulphate  of  the  metal, 
commonly  known  as  hhte  stone. 

Again,  it  is  known  to  every  housekeeper  that  a  very  common 
practice  whereby  vegetables,  as  peas  and  French  beans,  are  greened, 
18  to  put  into  the  saucepan  a  penny  piece ;  and  in  this  case  the  copper 
is  abstracted  from  the  coin  partly  through  the  agency  of  the  acids 
of  the  vegetable,  but  also  in  some  instances  through  certain  of  the 
saline  substances  present  in  the  water. 

To  sum  up.  M.  Thierry,  who  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  noxious 
qualities  of  copper,  observes  that  '  our  food  receiyes  its  quantity  of 
poison  in  the  kitchen  by  the  use  of  copper  pans  and  dishes.  The  brewer 
mingles  poison  in  our  beer  by  boiling  it  in  copper  vessels.  The  sugar 
baker  employs  copper  pans,  th^  pastrycooK  bakes  our  tarts  in 
copper  moulds,  the  confectioner  uses  copper  vessels,  the  oilman  boils 
his  pickles  in  copper  or  brass  vessels,  and  verdigris  is  plentifully 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  vinegar  upon  the  metaL' 

An  moy  greatly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils, 
and  in  that  of  vessels  intended  for  storage,  as  also  in  the  making 
of  pipes  and  taps,  is  braee,  which  is  compounded  of  two  parts  of 
copper  to  one  of  zinc.  Thus  we  have  brass  saucepans  and  teakettles, 
brazen  ewers  and  tubs,  and  brass  pipes  and  taps  innumerable.  The  two 
metals  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  alloy  are  both  very  soluble, 
their  combinations  and  solutions  being  of  a  highly  poisonous  character. 
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In  place  of  being  lined  with  tin,  many  vessela,  both  metallic  and 
earthenware,  are  provided  with  a  protective  lining  or  glase.  Thus  sauce- 
pans, kettles,  firymg-pans,  and  gridirons  are  aU  commonly  furnished 
with  such  a  coating,  as  also  earthenware  baking  and  pie-dishes,  pans 
and  Jars  of  various  kinds. 

The  glazing  employed  is  of  two  kinds.  The  one  consists  chiefly  of 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  with  a  proportion  of  sulphate  or  pnos- 

fhate  of  lime,  but  other  substances  are  also  sometimes  made  use  of. 
1 19  with  this  kind  that  metallic  vessels  are  usually  lined.  Into  the 
composition  of  the  other  lead  enters,  in  the  several  forms  of  galena  or 
sulphide  of  lead,  white  lead,  litharge,  and  fitintum. 

The  first  kind  of  glazing  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  and  it  forms  un- 
doubtedly the  best  matenal  which  has  hitherto  been  devised  with 
which  to  line  copper  and  iron  vessels.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  it  is  so  brittle  and  liable  to  crack,  either  from  heat  improperly 
applied  or  violence  of  any  kind. 

The  second  kind  of  glazing  is  used  chiefly  in  the  coating  of  the  in- 
terior of  baking  and  pie  dishes,  pans  and  jars,  and  is  highly  objection- 
able in  consequence  of  its  composition  and  its  greater  solulbility.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  bake  meat  in  such  dishes,  and  here  the  &tty 
matter  whicn  flows  from  the  joint  wiU  be  sure  to  exert  a  solvent  action 
upon  the  glaze.  It  is  equally  common  to  store  jam  and  bake  fruit  in 
such  jars  and  dishes,  the  acids  strongly  acting,  of  course,  upon  the 
glaze. 

The  efficiency  of  the  lead-glaze  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the 
baking.  It  is  stated  in  '  Muspratt's  Chemistry '  that  badly  baked  ware 
readily  afforded  indications  of  the  presence  of  lead  when  digested  f(v 
some  time  in  vinegar. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  the  glazes  are  often  coloured,  a  viiriety 
of  other  poisonous  metals  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  colour- 
ing used,  and  here  again  we  encounter  an  additional' source  of  metallic 
contamination  in  some  cases. 

In  reference  to  the  glazing  of  cream-coloured  earthenware,  Aocum 
has  written : — '  Pots  of  this  find  of  stoneware  are  wholly  unfit  to  con- 
tain jellies  of  fruits,  marmalade,  and  similar  conserves.  Pickles  diould 
in  no  case  be  deposited  in  cream-coloured  earthenware. 

^  The  baking  of  fruit  tarts  in  ci^am-coloured  earthenware,  and  the 
salting  and  preserving  of  meat  are  no  less  objectionable.  All  kinds  of 
food  which  contain  fr«e  vegetable  acids  or  saline  preparations  attack 
utensils  covered  with  a  glaze  in  the  composition  of  which  lead  enters 
as  a  component  part' 

Anotner  source  of  metallic  contamination  in  cooked  articles  of  food 
is  the  8older  employed,  especially  in  making  tin  vessels,  the  solder  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  lead  and'hn. 

In  storing  as  well  as  cooking,  certain  articles  of  food  often  become 
largely  contaminated  with  various  metals,  especially  with  lead,  zinc, 
and  copper. 
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Lead  is  Bometimes  derived  from  the  veesels  made  of  that  metal,  or 
18  already  pointed  out,  from  the  glazing  into  the  composition  of  wluch 
tenters. 

Lead  is  a  metal  which  used  formerly  to  be  very  commonly  employed 
n  the  formation  of  vesselB  intended  for  the  prenaiation  and  storage  of 
rarious  articles  of  food,  as  particularly  dder  ana  milk 

After  what  has  already  oeen  said,  no  further  remarks  need  be  made 
m  the  danger  of  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  in  the  preparation  of  cider, 
rhe  action  of  fresh  and  sweet  milk  upon  the  metal  may  perhaps  be 
rifling,  but  if  the  milk  become  sour,  lactic  add  is  formed,  and  this 
Lissolves  lead  with  the  greatest  ease,  lactate  of  lead  being  very  soluble 
n  water. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  eflects  of  the  storage  of  liquids  in 
eaden  veesels  is  afforded  by  the  simple  case  of  the  retention  in  a  wine 
x)ttle  of  a  few  of  the  shot  used  to  cleanse  it.  The  wine  has  been  found 
X)  have  become  highly  charged  with  both  lead  and  arsenic,  the  shot  in 
lome  cases  being  much  dissolved  and  eaten  away. 

Another  metal  which  used  to  be  much  employed,  and  which  is 
{till  used  for  storage  purposes,  is  zmc.  Milk  is  sdll  not  unfrequently 
{ept  in  pails  and  pans  made  of  this  material,  the  result  being  similar 

0  that  arising  from  the  use  of  leaden  vessels  for  the  storage  of  milk, 
)ut  in  this  case  lactate  of  zinc  becomes  formed  with  even  greater  £bi- 
dlitv  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  lead.  Very  serious,  if  not  &tal 
results  have  been  known  to  follow  the  use  of  leaden  and  zinc  vessels 
!6r  the  storage  of  milk. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  use  of  zinc  vessels  is  attended  with  an 
ncieased  yield  of  cream,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  as  much  as  twelve 
per  cent.  This  result  is  thus  expliuned ;  the  acid  formed  as  the  milk 
^urns  sour  is  neutralised  by  the  zinc,  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  is  thereby 
>revented,  and  it  remains  consequently  perfectly  fluid  and  so  allows  of 
;he  easy  ascent  of  the  fat  globules. 

Formerly,  and  the  same  is  still  to  some  extent  the  case,  veesels  of 
iopner  were  used  for  storage,  a  metal  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  easily 
>xiaised  and  readily  converted  into  soluble  salts. 

Another  class  of  vessels  constantly  employed  for  the  storage  of 
iquids,  especially  malt  beverages,  is  made  oipe/wUr,  which  consists  of 
m  aUoy  oi  lead  and  tin,  with  a  little  antimony  and  copper,  and  it  forms 
he  material  of  which  all  the  pots  of  publicans  are  composed.  This 
lUoy  is  exceedingly  soft,  and  is  readily  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  the 
Mer.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  vessels  are  kept  perfectly  dean 
md  bright,  and  when  the  liquor  is  allowed  to  remain  in  them  only  for 

1  few  minutes,  the  metallic  mipregnation  of  the  bevera^  is  but  slight, 
>ut  if  it  remain  in  contact  with  wem  for  some  time,  it  will  become 
sharged  with  the  metals. 

Formerly  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  plates  or  platters  to 
oe  made  of  pewter,  and  when  the  food  was  fSlowed  to  remain  in  the 
plates  for  some  time^  or  was  of  a  greasy  or  add  nature,  a  portion  of  the 
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metal  was  very  liable  to  became  dissolyed ;  and  then  again,  partidee 
of  the  metal  were  sometimes  actually  removed  either  in  the  coarse  of 
cleansing  the  plates,  or  by  the  action  of  the  knife  in  eating.  It  is  still 
no  unusual  circumstance  to  meet  with  such  plates,  and  we  have  our- 
selves often  eaten  off  them.  Their  great  recommendation,  especially 
in  former  times,  when  crockery  was  not  so  cheap  as  it  is  now,  was  their 
not  being  liable  to  be  broken. 

It  is  also  a  conunon  practice  to  store  milk  in  gkoBed  vessels. 
Here  the  same  objection  obtains^  and  danger  arises,  the  lead  of  the 
glaze  being  quickly  acted  upon  by  the  acids  of  the  milk  as  in  the  case 
of  storing  muk  in  lead  or  other  metallic  vessels. 

Such  glazed  vessels  are  very  commonly  used  in  the  makii^  of 
cheese,  especially  abroad :  in  some  instances  the  milk  is  intentionally 
allowed  to  become  sour,  of  course  with  an  action  correspondingly  great 
on  the  glaze. 

Vinegar,  wine,  spirits,  and  water  are  all  very  firequently  stored  in 
fflazed  earthenware  bottles  or  jars,  and  they  are  all  in  consequence  very 
Bable  to  be  contanunated  thereby. 

The  acid  of  the  vinegar  would  of  course  act  speedily  and  greatlT 
upon  the  glaze ;  wine  and  spirits  also  contain  acids  which  would  be 
liable  to  exert  a  ramilar  action ;  while  some  of  the  acids  and  salts  of 
water,  especially  the  impure  waters  often  sent  to  chemists  for  analysis, 
would  lead  to  a  like  result.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  have 
been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  insisting  that  the  samples  of  water  sent 
for  analysis  should  always  be  stored  in  glass  vessels.  In  the  case  of 
water,  it  is  not  alone  the  glazing  which  becomes  dissolved,  but  some- 
times a  considerable  quantity  of  the  substance  of  the  jar  itself,  lime 
and  sulphuric  acid  being  thus  frequently  introduced  into  the  waters 
to  be  analysed. 

Again,  metallic  contaminations  are  exceedingly  apt  to  arise  from 
the  various  metals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  pipes  and 
tap$  employed  in  the  storage  and  conveyance  of  various  liquid  artides 
of  food.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
and  tin  is  Explained  in  vinegar  and  aerated  waters. 

Lastly,  in  Parkes'  'Ohemical  Essays'  a  curious  practice  is  recorded 
whereby  lead  in  the  metallic  state  is  introduced  into  an  article  of 
food,    it  appears  that^ 

'  In  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  it  is  customaiy  for  the 
innkeeper  to  prepare  the  mint  salad  by  bruising  and  grinding  me  veffe- 
tables  m  a  large  wooden  bowl  with  a  ball  of  le^  of  Iz  or  14  lbs.  wei^t. 
In  this  operation  the  metal  is  cut  and  portions  of  the  lead  are  ground 
off  at  every  revolution  of  the  ponderous  instrument  In  the  same 
country  it  is  the  common  practice  to  have  brewing  coppers  constructed 
with  a  bottom  of  copper,  and  the  whole  sides  of  lead.^ 

From  all  that  has  oeen  advanced  it  will  be  evident  that  the  greatest 
possible  cleanliness  should  be  insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  all  metallic 
cooking  utensils.    No  food  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  them  for  any 
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length  of  time,  especially  when  cold,  since  cold  liquids  absorb  and  re- 
tain more  oxygen  than  when  hot ;  the  vessels  ought,  when  the  cooking 
is  iinished,  to  be  emptied  as  soon  as  practicable  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  hot  water,  and  be  wiped  Quite  dry,  and  they  should  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  be  allowed  to  clean  themselves  simply  by  the  draining 
away  of  their  contents. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  action  of  nearly  all  the  metals, 
when  introduced  into  the  human  system,  is  cumulative,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  dose  of  one  day  is  added  to  that  of  the  day  following,  so  that, 
however  small,  and  comparatively  harmless  the  quantity  of  metal 
introduced  at  a  meal  may  be,  the  time  ai  length  arrives  when  the  system 
Ibecomes  so  impregnated  as  to  occasion  injurious  and  even  poisonous 
results.  This  view  of  the  matter  demonstrates  the  necessity  or  insisting 
upon  the  absolute  freedom  of  all  articles  consumed  as  food  ttom  even  the 
minutest  amount  of  avoidable  metallic  contamination. 

In  reference  to  this  point  we  may  quote  the  following  observations 
from  Accum : — 

^  Though  after  all  a  single  dose  be  not  mortal,  vet  a  quantity  of 
poison,  however  small,  when  taken  at  every  meal,  must  produce  more 
fatal  effects  than  are  generally  apprehended,  and  different  constitutions 
are  differently  affected  by  minute  quantities  of  substances  that  act 
powerfully  on  the  system/ 

We  do  not  propose  in  this  place  to  give  the  processes  for  the  de- 
tection of  the  several  metals  to  which  we  have  referred,  since  they 
will  be  found  fully  described  elsewhere  in  this  work  under  their 
appropriate  headings. 
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ON  THE  BLRACHma   OF  OINOKB. 

{Reprinted  from  Travers  ^  Son's  Weekly  Circular,  Afay  7,  1860.) 

When  water,  snlpliuric  acid,  and  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  a  vdxax 
of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  and  of  chloride  of  calciiun,  are  mixed  (opthK 
and  agitated  as  in  the  process  ordinarily  adopted  for  the  Mmifhirgof  giagv. 
several  chemical  changes  ensue  and  continue  in  operation  for  eoaie  koB 
subsequent  to  the  mixing  of  the  ingredients. 

Through  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  on  the  hypochlorite  of  est 
cium,  hypochlorous  add  is  eTolTed,  whilst  the  chloride  of  calcium  pseeoi 
yieldfl  hydrochloric  acid.  Now,  since  hypochlorous  and  hydrochloric  adds 
cannot  exist  together,  water  and  chlorine  are  formed,  tne  ra^&urie  tad 
uniting  with  the  lime,  sulphate  of  lime  resulting.  lastly,  vhen  the  ed- 
phur  is  igpited  to  which  the  ginger  is  exposed  in  the  last  port  of  thepfoeea 
of  bleaching,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  abundantly  formed.  Such,  ^ftated 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  is  an  outline  of  the  chief  chemical 
attending  the  process  usually  pursued  for  the  bleaching  of  ginger. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  ingredients  employed,  as  weu  aa  from  a 
ation  of  the  changes  above  alluded  to,  that  in  any  analyaia  made  far  tfci 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the  process  on  the  conditioa  aai 
wholesomeness  of  the  bleached  ginger,  the  prindpal  points  which  reqcae 
to  be  determined  are  the  quantities  of  lime,  chlorine,  and  solphozic  aod 
contained  in  the  unbleached  and  bleached  gingers.  These,  as  also  ootBS 
other  particulars,  will  be  found  set  forth  in  the  following  analyses: — 

UnbUacKed  Oingtr  1,000  gn. 

Chlorine *45 

Solpburic  add <-S7 

Lhne S-79 

Total  1047 

SOica I'M 

ABh U-SO 

The  chlorine  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  unbleached  ginger  are  in  ibe 
combined  states  and  not  in  union  with  the  lime. 
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Partly  Uetuhed  OUtQer. 

Chlorine         .       .  7*60 

Solphnilc  add       .  8'M 

Lime      .       .        .        18*49 


Total 


Silica 
Ash 


S9*90 
40*3 


BUadied  Ginger, 
Chlorine  .         4-07 

Salphorlc  add       .       11*30 
Limo       .       .       .       12*82 


Total 


Silioa 
Ash  . 


88*09 

1*16 
48*80 


TheBe  results  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  wonld  naturally  be 
anticipated  from  a  knowledge  of  the  process  of  bleaching  followed.  The 
analysis  of  the  partly  bleadied  ginger  shows  some  increase  in  the  amount 
of  sulphuric  add,  ana  a  very  large  nugmentation  in  the  chlorine  and  lime ; 
that  of  the  bleached  shows  a  still  larger  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  also 
would  be  anticipated  from  the  fact  of  its  haying  been  subjected  to  the 
fames  of  burning  sulphur.  The  silica  is  least  in  the  bleached  ginger,  as 
likewise  we  should  expect  would  be  the  case. 

Subtracting  the  amounts  of  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime  found  in 
the  unbleach^  from  those  of  the  bleached  gingers,  it  appears  that  the 
excess  of  those  substances  contained  in  the  latter  is  as  follows : — 


ParOf  bitadUd. 

Chlorine  .       •  7*06 

Sulphuric  acid  l'fi9 

Lime       .       .       .  9*74 


Total     . 
Or  nearly  3  per  cent. 


18*88* 


Bleached, 

Chlorine 
Sulphuric  add 
Lime       .       .       . 


8*63 
4*83 
907 


Total    .       17*63 


Presuming  the  chlorine  to  be  in  union  with  the  lime,  as  also  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  which,  indeed,  they  are  in  part,  they  represent  the  subjoined 
amounts  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  leairing  a  large  surplus 
of  lime  not  combined  with  either  the  chlorine  or  the  sulphuric  acid: — 


Partlp  bleached. 

Bleached, 

Chloride  of  caldum 

10*98 

Chloride  of  caldum 

8*68 

Sulphate  of  lime     . 

2*70 

Sulphate  of  lime     . 

8*81 

SxceasoClime 

4-72 

Surplus  of  lime 

8-68 

It  must  be  understood,  howerer,  that  the  chlorine  is  not  all  combined 
with  lime,  part  of  it  being  in  the  free  state;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
sulphuric  acid,  part  of  which  was  not  only  in  the  free  state,  but  existed 
in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid,  especially  in  the  bleached  ginger,  although, 
in  the  analysis,  it  was  more  convenient  to  conyert  it  into  sulphuric  acid. 
The  excess  of  lime,  not  combined  with  either  the  chlorine  or  sulphuric  acid, 
is  explained  mainly  by  the  fitct  that  the  chloride  of  lime  used  contained 
much  caustic  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was,  therefore,  not  chemically 
pure.  The  proportion  of  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  lime  of  oonunerce 
varies,  very  greatly. 

Calculating  the  quantities  of  sulphur,  chlorine,  sulphuric  acid,  and  lime 
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found  in  the  partially  and  wholly  bleached  gingers  for  1  ewt^  we  arriye  at 
the  following  results : — 


Partly  Ueaehed  (finder,— Per  ewi. 

OSS.  dn.  grs. 
Chlorine  .       IS    5      S 

8alphixric  add  9    6    47 

Lime  .        17    8    86 


Bleadied  f/inger.—Ftr  ctet, 

OSB.  dZB.   gftS. 

Chlorine  .         6    8    M 

Sulphuric  add  8    6    13 

Lime  16    S      0 


31    8      6 


89    7    36 
Eqnalto        .     91bB.  7    96 

This  gives  rather  more  than  one-fonrth  of  an  ounce  of  chlorine,  sulphurie 
acid  and  lime  to  the  pound  of  ginger. 

The  original  amount  of  chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  used  were 

for  the  cwt.  as  follows: — 

lbs.  oas.  dn. 

Chloride  of  lime 8       9       8 

Snlphnric  add 1  pint    l-8th. 

To  these  quantities  must  be  added  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  by  the 
sulphur  burned. 

It  follows  therefore,  that  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  used 
in  the  bleaching  are  taken  up  by  the  ginger  during  the  process. 

We  have  now  before  us  all  the  elements  necessary  to  enable  us  to  aniTe 
at  a  clear  judgment  as  to  whether  the  ginger  is  or  is  not  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  the  process  pursued. 

From  the  calculations  given,  it  appears  that  the  entire  addition  of 
chlorine,  sulphuric  add,  and  lime  resulting  from  the  bleaching  is  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  ginger.  Now  this  amonnt> 
although  considerable,  when  we  consider  that  ginger  is  a  oondimental  sub- 
stance, and  that  it  is  mixed  with  articles  of  diet  only  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties, is  by  no  means  sufiScient  to  render  the  ginger  unwholesome  or  injoxious. 

Nevertheless,  except  in  appearance,  which  is  certainly  greatly  improved, 
we  consider  that  the  unbleached  ginger  is  much  to  be  preferred,  a  conclusion 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  agents  used  extract  some  of  the  active 
properties  of  the  root. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  analyses  shows  that  a  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  process  of  bleaching  adopted  consists,  mainly,  in  the  large 
quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  added  to  the  ginger,  derived  from  th»  burning 
of  the  sulphur.  In  the  course  of  time  this  becomes  converted  into  snlpfauric 
acid,  which,  in  place  of  bleaching,  tends  to  darken  the  ginger.  Now  were 
this  part  of  the  process  either  omitted  or  modified,  one  objection  would  be 
obviated. 

There  are  two  plans  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage. 

The  first  is,  that  the  ganger,  aJft«r  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur, 
should  be  well  washed  in  pure  water.  This  would  serve  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  sulpnurous  acid. 

The  second  plan  consists  in  the  substitution  for  the  sulphur  of  the  hy* 
posulphites  of  soda  or  lime.    This  should  be  placed  in  water,  the  ginger 
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added,  and  the  Bolphurous  add  liberated  bj  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid.  Finally,  the  ginger  should  be  washed  in  water  and  dried.  The  sul- 
phites are  valuable  and  powerful  bleaching  agents. 


TEX  DXTBCTIOK   OF  ALVU  IN  BBBAD. 

It  appears  that  we  now  possess  an  easy  and  certain  methed  for  the 
detection  of  alum  in  bread.  Professor  Hadow,  of  King^s  College,  London,, 
formerly  suggested  the  immersion  of  the  bread  in  a  decoction  of  logwood^ 
when  the  presence  of  alum  he  affirmed  would  be  indicated  by  the  appearance 
of  a  blue  coloration.  But  this  process  has  long  since  been  declared  to  be 
quite  worthless,  and  had  been  generally  abandoned,  until  Mr.  Horsley,  of 
Cheltenham,  succeeded  in  improving  it  by  certain  modifications,  so  that  by 
it  we  are  now  able  to  detect  even  very  small  quantities  of  alum  in  a  very 
ready  manner.  The  preparation  of  the  necessary  solutions  is  as  follows: 
— An  alcoholic  solution  of  logwood  is  obtained  by  digesting  half  an  ounce 
of  logwood  in- 10  ounces  of  methylated  spirit  for  eight  hours  and  filtering. 
A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  also  prepared.  A 
teaspoonful  of  each  of  these  solutions  is  then  diluted  with  about  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water,  and  a  thick  slice  of  the  crumb  of  the  bread  suspected  to 
contain  alum  is  then  placed  in  the  dark  red  liquid.  The  bread  is  allowed 
to  soak  till  it  is  quite  soft,  which  will  be  the  case  in'  about  five  minutes, 
and  is  then  placed  on  a  white  plate.  If  alum  be  present  in  large  quantity 
the  bread  will  have  assumed  a  dark  indigo-blue  colour,  whilst  with  smaller 
amounts  the  colour  will  be  more  or  less  blue,  but  with  very  small  quan- 
tities it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  whether  the  colour  is  red  or  blue. 

We  have  tested  this  method  carefully,  examining  the  bread  both  chemi- 
cally and  by  means  of  Mr.  Horsley's  method,  and  we  have  found  that  the 
one  method  corroborates  the  other. 


THE  ADTTLTXBATIOir  OF  BBER. 

During  the  last  few  years  German  and  especially  Bavarian  beer  has  been 
largely  adulterated  with  the  flowers,  tubers,  and  seeds  of  Colchioum  autumnale, 
all  of  which  contain  the  highly  poisonous  and  bitter  alkaloid  Colohiein, 
Chreat  quantities  of  this  plant  are  gathered  in  meadows,  where  it  is  conspicu- 
ous in  autumn  by  its  purplish  blue  flowers,  and  in  spring  by  its  leaves  and 
seed  capsules.  As  fiur  as  we  are  aware,  the  alkaloid  has  not  been  detected  in 
the  beer  itself,  but  of  the  employment  of  the  plant  no  doubt  whatever  exists. 
Beans  and  peas  are  also  largely  used  to  adulterate  Bavarian  beer,  and  so  to 
save  malt. 

When  recently  a  large  brewery  at  Munich  was  consumed  by  flre,  and  the 
fire-brigade  officers  gained  entrance  into  the  brewing-rooms,  more  peas  and 
beans  were  found  than  malt,  and  the  brewer,  after  some  hesitation,  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  employed  them  for  a  long  time  in  the  preparation  of  the 
wort. 

Unfortunately  the  German  sanitary  laws  are  as  yet  so  imperfect  as  to 
afibzd  but  little  protection  against  such  frauds. 
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Hating  now  treated  very  fully  of  the  adulteiations  pcmcdfied  xsfm 
nearly  aU  articles  of  consumption^  both  Food  and  Drink,  we  are  is  a 
poation  to  take  with  advantage  a  reyiew  of  the  whole  subject,  and  lo 
treat  of  adulteration  in  its  more  general  and  imporfeajit  aspects  ad 
relations.  Thus — amongst  other  points — ^to  define  what  consCitiM 
adulteration ;  to  prove  its  prevalence ;  to  consider  the  excnaes  nzgvd  h 
extenuation  and  the  real  causes  of  its  ^valence ;  who  are  the  paniai 
guilty  of  adulteration  ]  to  give  a  classification  of  the  sabstanees  en- 
ployed  ;  to  show  the  importance  of  the  question  in  its  oommerciL 
samtary,  and  moral  hearings ;  and^  lastiy,  to  treat  of  the  means  whki 
may  he  employed  for  the  £soovery  and  prevention  of  adoltamtiQB. 

BJfiFJLMTiOF  OF  ABULTKRAHON. 

1.  The  sale  of  one  article  in  place  of  another  is  not  an  adnltentioB, 
hut  a  suhstitution-^-as  of  chicory  for  co£^  of  foreign  ^witfi  &x  lor 
butter. 

2.  So,  likewise,  the  abstraction  of  any  portion  or  conatitueBt  of  a 
article,  as  of  the  fatty  matter  or  cream  nom  milk,  or  the  batler  fioa 
cocoa. 

3.  The  presence  of  substances  in  articles  in  oonsequeoee  of  im- 
purities  contained  in  the  materials  with  which  they  were  prefand. 
as,  for  example,  of  arsenic  in  the  hydrochloric  acia  uaed  in  the  we^ 
paration  of  unfermented  bread,  does  not  constitute  adnlteimtien ;  im 
are  sli^lj  impurities. 

4.  The  accidental  presence  of  substances,  in  an^  eoaBmoditr,  as  of 
earthy  matter  in  pepper  and  tea,  is  not  an  adulteration. 

5.  The  presence  of  substances  derived  from,  the  yessels  or  ntenfli 
in  which  the  articles  are  prepared  or  cooked,  as  of  copper  in  rinenr, 
pickles,  &c.,  of  lead,  arsemc,  antimony,  tin  and  other  metals  in  varioes 
articles  of  consumption.  These  can  hardly^  be  termed  aocideHtil 
impurities,  since  they  are  the  known  and  inevitable  resulta  of  the  «• 
of  such  vessels. 

Excluding,  then,  from  the  class  of  adulteratknu  aQ  casM  of 
suhititiUum,  abttracUon,  of  tnymriiiei  and  eomiamnuitiamB,  whetkff 
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accidental  or  resulting  from  tha  employment  of  certain  vessels  used 
for  preservation,  storing  or  cooking,  adulteration  may  be  thus  de- 
fboed: — 

It  consists  in  the  intentional  addition  to  an  article  of  any  substance 
or  substances,  the  presence  of  which  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  name 
under  which  the  article  is  sold,  for  purposes  of  gain,  deception,  or 
concealment. 

It  is  not  easy  so  to  firame  a  definition  which  shall  apply  to  every 
case :  that  now  given  does,  however,  most  certainly  embrace  the  great 
majority  of  adulterations  practised,  and  it  excludes  substitutions, 
absteactions,  impurities,  and  contaminations,  because  it  specifies  that 
the  addition  must  be  mtentional. 

According  to  this  definition  the  sale  of  faced  green  tea,  the  pre- 
sence of  copner  in  bottled  and  tinned  fruits  or  vegetables,  of  coffee 
containing  cnicory  for  and  as  coffee,  of  cocoa,  into  which  sugar  and 
starch  have  been  purposely  introduced,  and  of  mustard,  containing 
flour  and  turmeric,  as  cocoa  and  mustard,  constitute  so  many  adulte- 
rations. 

The  consumer  enterii^  a  shop  and  asking  for  anv  article  has  a 
right  to  expect  he  will  be  supplied  with  that  which  he  demands, 
and  for  which  he  pays ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  furnished  with  a  mix- 
ture of  articles  not  acknowledged  in  the  name  under  which  the  mixture 
is  sold,  and  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  entering  into 
which  are  almost  always  unlmown  to  him.  This  right  undeniably 
belongs  to  the  purchaser,  and  any  wilful  violation  of  it  constitutes 
adulteration. 

The  words  coffee,  cocoa,  and  mustard  convey  distinct  ideas :  these 
names  have  been  bestowed  upon  certain  vegetable  productions — 
coffee  upon  the  berries  of  the  coffee  plant,  cocoa  and  mustard  upon  the 
seeds  bruised  and  reduced  to  powder  of  the  cocoa  and  mustard 
plants:  any  application,  therefore,  of  these  words  to  mixtures  and 
compounds  is  obviously  improper,  and  in  many  cases  is  in  a  high  de- 
gree deceptive. 

The  plea  that  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee,  of  flour  and  sugar 
to  cocoa,  of  turmeric  and  flour  to  mustard,  as  well  as  numerous  ower 
additions,  constitute  improvements,  ought  not  to  avail.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  these  additions  are  no  improvements  at  all ;  and, 
where  they  really  are  so,  the  mixtures  ought  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  names  imder  which  such  mixed  articles  are  sold ;  and  not  only 
ought  this  to  be  done,  but  the  j^roportions  of  the  several  ingredients 
should  in  strict  fairness  be  likewise  stated. 

In  our  opinion,  therefore,  in  the  sale  of  mixed  articles,  the  law 
should  require — (1.)  That  the  mixed  article  should  not  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  any  one  of  its  constituents ;  (2^  That  the  name  given  it 
should  show  that  it  is  a  mixture ;  and  (3.)  That  the  proportion  of  all 
theuincipal  constituents  should  be  stated. 

Thus  it  should  not  be  lawful,  as  it  is  now,  to  sell  under  the  name 
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of  muAtard  a  compound  of  wheat  flour,  turmeric,  and  caveime  pepper, 
with  in  some  cases  scarcely  any  mustard  at  all,  or  as  codee  a  mixture 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  chicory,  even  although  the  ad- 
mixture is  acknowledged  in  general  terms  by  affixing  a  label  to  the 
package,  with  a  statement  that  the  article  is  mixed.  Such  labels  are 
usually  printed  in  inconspicuous  characters,  and  are  placed  upon  some 
obscure  part  of  the  package,  so  that  they  freouently  escape  uie  notice 
of  the  purchaser,  besides  which,  amongst  tne  poor  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people,  and  children  partictuarly,  who  are  unable  to  read 
at  all. 

The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  fails  to  meet  in  this  particular 
the  requirements  of  justice,  for  although  it  stipulates  that  mixtures 
should  be  sold  as  such,  it  makes  no  provision  as  to  the  names  under 
which  they  are  sold,  or  as  to  the  proporcions  of  the  ingredients.  Tl^tis, 
mixed  mustard,  coffee  and  cocoa  will  all  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
the  unmixed  and  pure  articles. 

But  any  measure  dealing  with  the  subject  of  adulteration  ought 
to  contain  provisions  to  meet  cases  of  substitution,  abstraction,  and 
those  inipurities  of  food  due  to  carelessness  or  permitted  for  certain 
special  objects,  as,  for  example,  the  removal  of  copper  from  the  veasels 
for  the  purpose  of  greening  pickles  and  preserves.*  The  recent  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  does  in  fact  take  notice  of  substitution  and 
abstraction,  but  it  especially  exempts  impturities  of  all  kinds,  although 
their  presence  may  he  due  to  culpable  negligence,  or  even  to  inten- 
tional admixture,  as  the  large  quantity  of  earthy  matter  frequently 
contained  in  pepper  and  tea,  and  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others, 
the  Act  in  question  is  defective. 

By  including  cases  of  substitution  and  abstraction,  the  framers  of 
the  Act  referred  to  were  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  word  adulteration 
altogether,  which  word,  strange  to  say,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  although  of  course  nearly  the  whole  of  the  offences  under  it  are 
cases  of  adulteration.  This  course  was  not  at  all  necessary,  as  it 
would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  included  substitutions  and  ab- 
stractions under  adulterations,  but  one  need  not  ^  far  to  find  the 
reason  for  the  abcmdonment  of  the  word  adulteration.  The  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  the  manu&c- 
turers  of  articles  of  food — ^to  them  the  word  in  question  ia  as 
abomination,  and  so  it  v^as  cleverly  determined  to  burk  it  altogether. 
According  to  the  Act  referred  to  there  is  now  no  such  thmg  as 
adulteration,  this  wholesome  and  meaning  word  being  therein  entirely 
abolished. 

Another  defect  of  the  Act  alluded  to  is  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  definitions  of  adulterations,  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  A  schedule 
should  have  been  given,  setting  forth  under  the  name  of  each  article 
what  constitutes  adulteration.  Such  a  document  it  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  have  prepared,  and  it  wotdd  have  put  an  end  to  the 
doubts^  difficulties  and  contradictions  which  are  certain  to  arise  under 
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the  present  Act,  because  it  would  define  plainly  what  was  prohibited 
in  the  caee  of  eveiy  article.  The  schedule  shoidd  have  been  firamed  in 
fact  in  the  manner  in  which  the  definitions  are  drawn  up  which  head 
the  different  chapters  of  this  work. 

PBEYALEXCE  OF  ADULTERATION. 

The  following  particulars  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
great  prevalence  of  adulteration. 

During  the  course  of  the  six.  years  from  1850  to  1866  the  author 
examined  over  3,000  samples  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption, 
UB  well  as  many  drugs,  and  the  one  great  result  of  this  extended 
experience  went  to  prove  that  during  those  years  there  were  few 
^articles  of  consumption  the  adulteration  of  whicn  was  practicable,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  could  be  rendered  profitable,  which  were  not 
•extensively  subjected  to  adulteration. 

Since  the  period  referred  to  he  has  analysed  some  thousands  of 

atdditional  samples  with  the  gratifying  result  that  adulteration  does  not 

now  prevail  to  axiything  like  its  former  extent,  this  result  being  due  to 

several  causes : — ^To  the  exposures  made  for  so  long  a  period  in  the 

*  Lancet ' ;  to  the  increased  facilities  for  detecting  adulteration ;  to  the 

several  enquiries  into  the  subject  by  Parliamentary  Committees ;  and 

.to  the  Acts  which  have  been  passed  dealing  with  the  subject.    But 

Although  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  formerly,  it  jet  does  prevail  to  a 

lai*ge  extent,  and  we   oelieve  that  it  is  again  increasing,  and  that 

much  legalised  adulteration  will  take  place  under  the  Sale  of  Food  and 

Drugs  Act,  a  measure  framed  in  the  interests  of  the  manu&ctuzers 

of,  and  dealers  in,  food. 

The  evidence  of  the  former  prevalence  of  adulteration  does  not,  how- 
ever, rest  upon  the  testimony,  undeniable  as  that  evidence  has  been 
flhown  to  be,  of  a  single  enquirer;  but  many  scientific  observers  of  un- 
doubted capabilities,  and  in  every  respect  trustworthy,  have  testified  to 
the  same  effect;  as,  in  this  country,  Accum,  Mitchell,  Normandy, 
•Gray,  O'Shauyhnessy,  Pereira,  Thomson,  Warington,  Taylor,  Calvert, 
Quekett,  Bastick,  Gkty,  Phillips  of  the  Excise,  and  many  others ;  and 
abroad,  MM.  (Marnier  and  Harel  and  M.  Chevallier. 

The  numerous  witnesses  examined  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  Adulteration,  of  1856,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  excep- 
tions, concurred  in  their  statements  respecting  the  general  prevalence 
of  adulteration.  Indeed,  so  conclusive  was  tne  evidence  deemed  that 
the  Committee  admitted  that  they  had  been  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  the  statements  made  as  to  the  extensive  practice  a(  adulteration 
iiad  been  fuUy  confirmed  by  the  enquiry,  and  that  legislation  had  been 
Tendered  imperative. 

The  Committee  stated,  in  their  Report,  that  they  'cannot  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  adulteration  widely  prevails.'    '  Not  only  is  the  puMie 

3h 
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health  thus  exposed  to  danger,  and  pecuniary  fraud  committed  on 
the  whole  community,  but  the  public  morality  is  tainted,  and  the  high 
commercial  character  of  the  counliy  seriously  lowered  both  at  home 
and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries.' 

These  are  graye  statements  and  admissions,  made  on  the  T817 
highest  authority. 

Of  course  no  eyidence  can  be  more  satisfactory  or  conclusiye  than 
that  of  witnesses  who  speak  to  what  they  themselyes  haye  ascertained 
in  the  course  of  their  inyestigations ;  there  is,  howeyer,  eyidence  of 
the  existence  of  adulteration  of  another  kind,  and  that  is  the  occasional 
supply  of  articles  of  consumption  to  workhouses  and  other  pnUie 
establishments  under  market  price.  We  haye  become  aoquaintea  with 
more  than  one  instance  of  this  kind,  especially  in  the  articles  arrowroot 
and  oatmeal ;  the  difference  in  price  being  ascertained  to  haye  been 
made  up  by  adulteration. 

Br.  r^ormandy  concluded  his  eyidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Oommittee  referred  to  with  this  remark :— 

*  Adulteration  is  a  wide-spread  eyil,  which  has  inyaded  eyeiy  branch 
of  commerce ;  eyerythin^  which  can  be  mixed  or  adulterated  or 
debased  in  any  way,  is  debased.'  To  the  general  accuracy  of  Has 
declaration  our  own  experience  compelled  us  to  subscribe. 

It  may  in  the  next  place  be  considered  how  it  happens  that  adnlte* 
ration  is  so  preyalent. 

Various  reasons  haye  been  assigned  to  account  for  this  preyalenoe : 
the  majority  of  these  haye  been  suggested  by  parties  more  or  lees 
interested  in  adulteration,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  the  principal 
of  them  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  and  first  those  reasons,  or  rather 
excuses,  which  haye  been  urged  in  defence  of  adulteration. 


EXCUSES  URGED  DT  BXTBXUATIOX   OP   ADUITERATIOST. 

One  reason  assigned  in  defence  of  many  adulterations  is  that  they 
are  practised  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  pabUc 

Another,  that  the  additions  made  to  seyeral  articles  constitute  im* 
proyements. 

It  is  on  the  first  of  these  pleas  that  the  practice  of  colouring 
red  sauces,  potted  meats,  and  fish  with  bole  armenian ;  cheese  with 
annatto ;  pickles,  bottled  firuits,  and  yegetables  with  copper ;  and  sugar 
confectionery  with  yarious  pigments  consisting  of  salts  of  arsenic, 
copner,  lead,  and  antimony,  is  excused. 

Now,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  public,  in  some  instances, 
prefer  the  more  highly  coloured  article,  yet  they  do  so  as  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  appearance,  and  in  total  ignorance  of  the  means  by  which  these 
colours  are  obtained ;  these  means  explained,  and  the  public  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  some  of  the  most^ 
poisonous  substances  known,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  they  would 
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Imowingly  sauction  the  use  of  these  poisons,  and  would  prefer,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  colour,  articles  which  were  known  to  contain  injurious 
substances  to  those  which  are  pure  and  wholesome. 

It  is  on  the  second  of  these  pleas,  yiz.,  that  the  additions  made  to 
several  articles  constitute  so  many  improvements,  that  the  addition  of 
chicory  to  coffee  is  defended ;  wheat-flour  and  turmeric  to  mustard ; 
sugar  and  starch  to  cocoa ;  sidphuric  add  to  vinegar.  We  have  already 
treated  of  the  addition  of  chicory  to  coffee,  and  of  sugar  and  starch 
to  cocoa;  and  have  shown  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
chicory  is  an  improvement  to  coffee,  and  whether  it  is  not  positively 
hurtful ;  if  it  be  an  improvement,  still  it  is  proper  that  each  of  the 
articles  called  chicory  and  coffee  should  be  sold  by  itself,  and  used  or 
not  by  the  public  as  it  might  wish.  In  the  case  of  cocoa  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  sugar  and  starch  are  employed  in  many  cases  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  compound  of  starch,  sugar,  and  cocoa  scarcely 
retains  the  flavour  or  smell  of  the  latter  substance,  while  its  colour  is 
so  altered  and  reduced,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
coloured  earths  to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  standard. 

The  manu&cturer  teUs  us  that  mustard  by  itself  is  so  disagreeable 
that  we  could  not  eat  it,  and  hence  the  use  of  wheat-flour  and  turmeric 
But  the  answer  to  this  statement  is  that,  in  some  of  the  so-called 
mustards,  the  turmeric  and  wheat-flour  are  so  out  of  proportion  that 
the  compoimd  scarcely  retains  the  flavour  of  mustard.  Again,  that 
genuine  mustard  cannot  be  so  unpalatable  a  thinff  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  some  manufacturers  who  profess  to  sell  nothing  but 
the  genuine  article. 

Another  plea  urged  in  extenuation  of  certain  additions  is,  that  they 
are  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  articles  keep.  It  was  on  tiiis  ground 
that  the  legislatme  was  brought  to  sanction  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  vinegar ;  but  that  it  has  no  real  foundation  in  this  case  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  now  manufacturers  conducting  extensive 
establishments  who  do  not  add  even  the  smallest  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric  acid  to  their  vinegar. 

When,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  or  seller  defends  any  particular 
admixture  or  adulteration,  on  anv  of  the  pleas  referred  to,  namely, 
that  it  is  practised  to  suit  the  pubfic  taste,  tnat  it  is  an  improvement, 
or  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  article  keep,  we  would 
advise  our  readers  to  look  well  into  the  matter  for  themselves.  They 
will  be  almost  sure  to  find  something  wrong,  some  fallacy  at  the  bottom 
of  these  statements.  They  will  too  often  find  that  this  pretended 
regard  for  the  wishes  and  tastes  of  the  public  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  gain  to  the  manufacturer  or  trader. 

Another  plea  sometimes  urged  in  extenuation  of  adulteration,  and 
perhaps  there  is  something  in  it,  but  not  much,  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  supply  genuine  articles  at  the  prices  the  public  are  willing  to  pay  for 
them. 

8  bs 
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No  doubt  the  public  like  to  obtain  what  they  require  at  as  cheap  a 
rate  as  possible,— -but  it  is  for  the  trader  to  fix  the  prices  at  wluch  he 
can  afford  to  sell  his  goods,  and  not  the  public ;  further,  if  it  were  ex- 
phiined  to  the  public  by  the  dealer  that  lie  could  not  answer  for  the 
quality  or  purity  of  the  very  cheap  articles  sold,  there  are,  we  belieTO, 
very  few  persons  who  would  be  so  silly  as  to  prefer  the  adulterated 
to  the  genuine  article,  although  the  former  might  be  apparently  ihe 
cheaoer. 

We  say  apparently  cheaper y  because  in  many  cases  these  so-called 
cheap  articles  are  really  tne  dearest  in  the  end,  for,  owing  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  adulterated,  they  do  not  go  nearly  so  ^  as 
genuine  articles  woidd  do.  The  pubHc  then,  we  consider,  is  but  little 
at  fault.  It  merely  requires  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  trae  and 
actual  state  of  things,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  ninety-mne 
out  of  every  hundred  cases  it  would  prefer  the  genuine  to  the"  adulr 
terated  commodity,  even  although  for  this  a  somewhat  higher  price 
had  to  be  paid. 

A  further  excuse  sometimes  urged  in  defence  of  certain  adultera- 
tions is  that  they  do  no  harm.  By  this  plea  we  suppose  is  meant 
that  they  are  not  hurtful  to  the  health,  but  only  to  the  pocket.  On 
this  ground  the  adulteration  of  milk  with  water  is  sometimes  de- 
fended. Now  we  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  few  more  scandalous 
and  indirectly  injurious  adulterations  than  this.  Milk  is  an  important 
and  prime  article  of  diet,  full  of  nourishment,  and  in  proportion  as 
water  is  added,  so  are  those  who  partake  of  the  dilutea  compound 
robbed  of  their  proper  nourishment. 

Such  are  some  of  the  excuses  employed  in  defence  of  adulteration. 
That  they  should  be  urged  by  certain  manu&cturers  and  tradeiBy 
whose  profits  in  some  cases  are  so  lar^lydei>endentupon  adulteratkm, 
is  not  so  surprising ;  but  what  really  is  astonishing  is  that  there  shookl 
be  found  some  few  men,  very^  few,  we  are  happ^  to  state,  of  more 
or  less  scientific  repute,  who,  influenced  by  certain  consideratioiis  of 
interest,  lend  the  weight  of  their  names  and  use  their  scientific  attain- 
ments in  defence  of  adulteration. 

Science  is  never  so  rightly  or  so  nobly  emploved  as  when  it  mlnisten 
to  the  wants  and  well-being  of  numlnnd,  and  espedaUv  when  it  is 
used  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  On  the  otiker  hand,  is 
it  not  an  unworthy  and  an  ignoole  use  to  make  of  science  to  employ 
it  in  defence  of  practices  which  even  those  who  defend  them  most  in 
their  own  consciences  must  condemn  P  And  yet  there  axe  men  who 
tlius  demean  themselves. 

Thus  they  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  get  up  a  cry  of  exaegemtkm, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  evidence  of  the  most  condusive  and  demon- 
strative character. 

AnolJier  course  pursued  is  to  cite  some  of  the  less  important  in- 
stances of  adulteration,  as,  for  example,  the  addition  of  alum  to  bread* 
of  water  to  spirits,  and  to  argue  from  them  as  though  they  were  not^ 
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as  they  really  are,  parts  of  a  sjBtem,  but  as  if  tbey  were  the  worst 
instances  of  adulteration,  and  as  though  the  entire  case  rested  upon 
them. 

Another  favourite  plea  used  in  extenuation  of  adulteration  is 
that  the  quantities  in  which  some  of  the  substances  are  employed, 
as  those  used  for  the  sake  of  colour,  are  too  inconsiderable  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  hurtful  results. 

This  is  so  sometimes,  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  case  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances.  In  many  cases  injurious  consequences  have  been 
actually  proved  to  ensue;  thus  many  persons  have  been  poisoned 
outright,  and  have  lost  their  lives,  from  the  use  of  coloured  sugar 
confectionery;  others  have  been  rendered  seriously  ill.  Oases  of 
lead  paralysis  have  been  produced  by  the  lead  purposely  introduced 
into  snuff,  and  the  same,  it  has  been  asserted,  has  occurred  from  the 
use  of  cayenne  coloured  or  adulterated  with  red  lead.  A^ain, 
illness  of  a  serious,  and  even  fatal,  character  has  been  produced  by 
the  use  of  poisonous  adulterants  not  pigments,  as  from  lead  in  wine, 
cocculus  inaicus  in  beer  and  spirits,  indeed,  instances  might  be  mul- 
tiplied to  a  large  extent  of  disease  originating  in  the  use  of  substances 
employed  for  adulteration.  Who  can  tell  how  many  invalids  and  tender 
children  have  fallen  victims  to  the  dangerous  adulterations  practised 
upon  food,  drinks,  and  drugs,  if  the  true  causes  of  premature  death 
could  be  traced  out  in  all  such  cases  P  That  dvspeptic  ailments 
often  owe  tiieir  origin  to  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food  is  un- 
questionable. 

Besides,  if  the  employment  of  poisonous  pigments  and  other 
substances  is  to  be  permitted  at  all,  what  guarantee  or  security  have 
we  against  accidents  resulting  from  the  careless  and  ignorant  use  of 
such  poisonous  or  injurious  articles  P  The  only  right  and  safe  principle 
upon  which  to  act  we  maintain  is  to  discard  the  use  of  all  additions 
to  articles  of  consumption  that  are  unnecessary,  or  which  may  pos- 
sibly become  a  source  of  danger.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  ill  effects  of  adulteration  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  any  particular  ingredient  contained  in  any  one  article.  So  prevalent 
is  adulteration,  that  in  the  course  of  a  single  day  it  often  happens 
that  several  injurious  ingredients  are  partaken  of,  and  in  order  to 
arrive  at  anv  correct  conclusion  we  must  therefore  take  the  sum  of 
the  whole  of  these  ingredients. 

Lastly,  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  effects  of  adulteration  on 
health,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  metallic 
poisons  used  are  what  are  called  cumulative. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
pleas  on  which  the  practice  of  adulteration  is  sometimes  defended,-  in 
order  that  when  the  readers  of  this  work  hear  them  urged,  as  some 
of  them  doubtless  will,  they  may  know  what  they  are  really  worth, 
and  how  they  may  be  refuted. 

Having  noticed  the  various  pleas  on  which  adulteration  is  de- 
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fended,  we  have  still  to  consider  to  what  cause  or  causes  its  preralence 
is  due. 

RBAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  PSETALENCE  OF  ADULTEBATIOK. 

The  great  cause  which  accounts  for  the  hurger  part  of  the  adul-> 
toration  which  prevails  is  the  desire  of  increased  profit ;  a  aecond 
cause  is  excessive  and  unfair  competition.  A  trader,  perceiving  that 
his  ueig-hhour  in  the  same  husiness  is  selling  his  goods  at  pncea  at 
which,  if  genuine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  realise  a  profit,  hnowa  Uiat 
this  can  only  be  done  by  having  recourse  to  adulteration,  and  finding 
that  he  cannot  compete  with  his  unscrupulous  fellow-tnder,  at  length 
he  himself  too  often  has  recourse  to  the  same,  practice.  We  thus  per* 
ceive  how  difficult  it  is  for  many  tradesmen  who  desire  to  do  so  to 
conduct  their  business  in  an  honourable  way,  and  to  resist  the  tempt* 
ation  to  adulterate.  The  main  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  adultera- 
tion are,  then,  the  desire  of  increased  profit  and  excessive  and  unfair 
competition. 

WHO  ARE  THE  PARTIES  6TJILTY  OF  ADULTERATION? 

The  next  question  for  consideration  is :  AVho  are  the  parties  guilty 
of  adulteration  P 

The  answer  is,  in  some  cases,  the  manufacturers,  and  in  others  the 
retail  dealers.  This  distinction  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  espedally 
with  reference  to  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  discovery  and  sup- 
pression of  adulteration. 

Some  of  the  adulterations  practised  require  to  be  so  on  the  large 
scale,  and  involve  the  use  of  extensive  machinery,  which  the  trades- 
man does  not  possess ;  and  in  consequence  certain  adulterations,  as  of 
fiour,  of  chicory,  of  cocoa,  of  spices,  and  of  many  drugs,  are  practised 
by  the  grinders  and  roasters  of  those  articles ;  there  is  a  class  of  persona 
known  as  spice  and  drug  grinders,  with  whom  lies  much  of  the  fault 
of  the  adulteration  of  spices  and  drugs. 

In  the  drug  trade  the  practice  at  one  time  was  very  general,  and  it 
still  prevails  to  some  extent,  of  adding  sawdust  of  different  kinds,  as 
well  as  other  articles,  in  order,  it  was  uiged  in  excuse,  to  make  up  for 
the  varying  and  average  loss  sustained  by  different  drugs  in  the  course 
of  drying  and  grinding  to  a  uniform  loss  of  4  per  cent.  This  is  called 
the  4  per  cent,  system ;  however,  the  practice  does  not  stop  here,  bat 
leads  to  every  species  and  degree  of  abuse. 

The  adulterations  of  mustard,  vinegar,  annatto,  snuff,  coloured 
sugar  confectionery,  and  some  other  articles,  are  also  usually  practised 
by  the  manufacturers. 

There  are  good  reasons  whv,  in  many  cases,  the  manu&cturer  should 
bo  the  adulterator.  Xot  only  has  he  the  necessary  machinery  and  other 
means  of  performing  the  requisite  operations  on  a  large  scale,  but  the 
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Tesponsibility  of  adulteration  is  thus  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  traders  by  whom  the  public  is  immediately  supplied, 
and  is  confined  in  some  degree  to  the  comparatiTely  small  body  of 
manu&cturers,  whose  proceedings  are  conducted  in  retirement  and 
secrecy,  and  whose  premises  are  not  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  retail  trader,  however,  takes  in  many  cases  his  share  in  the 
work  of  adulteration ;  as  one  example,  we  may  mention  that  much  of 
the  adulteration  of  beer  and  spirits  is  perpetrated  by  the  publican. 
Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  retailer  does  not  himself  aoulterate, 
he  often  purchases  of  adulterating  merchants  with  guilty  knowledge ; 
thus,  in  many  cases,  he  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  article  he  pur- 
chases is  adulterated  from  the  price  paid  for  it  being  less  than  that  at 
which  the  genuine  article  can  be  procured.  In  such  cases  the  trades- 
man  is  a  partr^  to  the  fraud,  and  is  as  guilty  as  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
the  adulteration. 

It  should  be  known  that  even  the  purchasing  of  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  the  raw  state  by  the  trader  affords  no  certain  guarantee 
for  the  genuineness  of  those  articles,  provided  they  are  arterwards 
sent  to  the  grinder  or  manufacturer  to  be  ground  or  manu&tured. 
We  have  known  tradesmen  who,  wishing  to  protect  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  against  adulteration,  have  purchased  the  best  cocoa 
beans  and  chicory  nibs,  and  have  then  sent  them  to  the  grinder  to 
be  prepared,  but,  upon  being  returned  to  them,  thev  were  found  to 
be  adulterated.  Messrs.  Ridgway  &  Co.,  of  King  William  Street, 
forwarded  to  the  author,  some  years  since,  some  flake  cocoa  for  ex- 
amination :  this  was  found  to  be  adulterated  with  wheat-flour. 
Messrs.  Kidgway  then  stated  that  they  had  purchased  the  best  cocoa 
beans  they  could  procure,  and  sent  them  to  the  manufacturer  to  be 
made  into  Jiake  cocoa,  which  should  consist  of  nothing  but  cocoa. 
The  manuiacturer,  in  this  case,  had  subtracted  some  of  the  cocoa, 
and  had  replaced  it  with  wheat-flour.  Since  this  occurred  Messrs. 
Kidgway  have  had  a  mill  erected  on  their  premises,  so  as  to  be 
■enabled  to  make  their  own  flake  cocoa. 

Now  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks  that  there  are 
not  many  honest  manufacturers  and  traders  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  articles  of  consumption.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  such,  and  on  behalf  of  some  of  those  who  either  are  really 
guilty  of,  or  who  lend  themselves  to  adulteration,  the  excuses  may  be 
urged  that  imtil  very  recently  the  legislature  has  been  indifferent 
to  this  subject,  and  did  not  protect  the  honest  trader,  and  that  in 
self-defence,  and  for  very  livelihood's  sake,  he  is  often  driven  to 
adulterate. 

CLAS8IPICATI02ff  OP  ADTTLTEBATIOir. 

Not  only  is  adulteration  prevalent,  but  the  articles  employed  are 
very  numerous — different  kinds  of  substances  being  used  for  different 
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purposes.  The  majority  of  substances  used  are  so  for  ooe  of  tLm 
purposes :  either  for  tlie  sake  of  bulk  or  weight ,  the  articles  used  cf 
course  Ixxng  cheaper  than  those  to  which  the  j  are  added ;  far  the  mkt 
of  colour,  thatisy  to  heighten  and  improve  the  appearance  of  artides» 
it  is  considered,  often  erroneously;  the  natural  colour  of  soA  ailide» 
being  frequently  altered  and  reduced  by  dilution  witii  ollusr  ada}t»- 
ating  substances  added  for  bulk  and  weight ;  or,  lastly,  to  iimi— . 
ih%  pungency  of  articles  and  to  heighten  th&  properties  vidJtoMr. 

The  fffst  kind  of  adulteration  is  the  more  usual  forniy  and  is  Urn: 
by  which  the  practice  i&rendered  so  profitfihle ;  the  second,  that  whkj 
consists  in  the  addition  of  colouring  matters  of  Tazioos  kinds,  is  ofbn 
necessitated  by  the  first  kind,  so  that  these  two  descriptiana  of  adal- 
teration  frequently  go  together. 

An  example  of  the  ftrat  kind  of  adulteration  is  furnished  br  th» 
addition  of  roasted  com  to  chicory  or  coffee  powders,  and  of  water  to 
milk. 

Of  the  second,  in  the  addition  of  red  lead  to  cayenne,  Venetian  red, 
umber,  &c.,  to  chicory  and  cocoa ;  while  an  example  of  the  third  ibm 
of  adulteration  is  met  wit^  in  the  addition  of  alkalies,  as  also  the 
chromates  of  potash,  hellebore,  and  powdered  elaas  to  snu£ 

Xow  it  is  in  the  second  dass,  viz.,  that  which  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  colouring  matters  of  \'arious  kinds,  that  the  maiaritr  of 
those  adulterations  are  included  which  are  prejudicial  to  heslth ;  this 
will  be  seen  more  clearly  hereafter. 

So  numerous  and  viurious  are  the  substances  employed  for  adulter- 
ation that  a  classification  of  them  according  to  the  article  in  whk^ 
they  are  encountered,  and  the  purpose  to  wmch  they  are  applied,  be- 
comes useful.    Such  a  classification  is  given  in  the  following  taUes. 

The  annexed  table  contains  only  me  names  of  those  suhstanoes 
which  we  have  ourselves  ascertained,  by  original  obeervatioDa  and 
analyses,  to  be  actually  employed  for  the  adulteration  of  artieks  of 
food ;  it  does  not  include  drugs. 
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Cftunfed  List  of  the  variotis  SubBtances  ascertained  hy  Owmelves  to  be  JSmpIoyed 
for  the  different  Purposes  of  AduUeratitm :    viz.  for  Bulk  and  Weight,  for 
Cohur,  or  for  Smell,  Taste,  and  other  Properties. 


1 
For  Taste,  FmeU, 

For  Bnlk  and  Weight 

For  Colour. 

and  other 
Properties. 

AmCATTO. 

Bye,  Wheftt,  and  Barley 

Turmeric,  Bed  ferru- 

Sulphate of  Cop- 

Flours, Turmeric,  Car^ 

ginous  Karths,  Salt, 

per. 

bonate  and  Sulphate  of 

Alkali. 

Lime,  Bed  ferruginous 

Earths,  Red  Lead,  Salt. 

Arbowroot  . 

Sago,  Potato,  and  Tapioca 
Starches,   and  vajious 
mixtures  and  combina- 
tions of  these  with  the 
inferior  Arrowroots. 

AJscaoYTEa 

Dutch,  French,  and  Sici- 

Bole Armenian,  Yeno- 

lian  Fish. 

tian  Bed. 

Brandt  . 

Water. 

■  •                       ■  ■ 

Burnt  Sugar. 

Bbxad    . 

Mashed   Potatoes,  Bice, 

•  •                      •  • 

Alm^  Hards  and 

Beans,     Bye,     Indian 

Stuif. 

Com. 

Butter  . 

Water,  Foreign  Fat,  Curd, 
and  excess  of  Salt. 

Bottled 

•  •                      •  • 

Salts  of  Copper,  usu- 

Salt.            ' 

Fruits  akd 

ally  the  Acetate  or 

YBaZTABLBS 

Sulphate. 

Cheese  .       • 

m  •                        •  ■ 

Annatto,  Bole  Arme- 

Sage,  Parsley. 

Coloured 

nian,yenetian  Bed. 
Cochineal,  Lake,  In- 

Artificial Bssen- 

OoxFBcnoK- 

Wheat     and     Potato 

digo,  Prusrian  Blue, 

oes,  as  Acetate 

SRT. 

Flour,   Hydxuted  Sul- 

Antwerp Blue,  Ar- 

of Ethyl,  Buty- 

phate  of  Lime. 

tificial      XTltrama- 

nite  of  Amyl, 

line,  Carbonate  of 

Acetate     of 

Copper  or  V erditer, 

Amyl,   Yaleri- 

Carbonate  of  Lead, 

anato  of  Amyl. 

or  White  Lead,  Bed 

Lead,     Ycrmilioc ; 

Chromates  of  Lead, 

Lemon,  Orange  and 

deep ;     Gamboge ; 

Bap    Green ;     the 

three      Brunswick 

Greens,     Emerald 

Green  or  Arsenlte 

of  Copper,   Indian 

• 

Bed  ;   brown  fer- 

ruginous    Earths, 

• 

chiefly  Umber, 
Sienna,  and   Yan- 
dyke   Brown,  and 

various    combina- 

tions of  the  abore 

pigments. 
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Liit  of  Suhgtanees  (eoitftiiittd). 


CCkXAMON 


Coffee  • 


Cbioobt. 


GocoA       Axn 
Choooultb. 


CATKSrXBFKP- 


curtard  akd 
Sgo     Pow- 

UBIUS. 

CuRUT    Pow- 
der.. 

Floor    •      • 


GIXQEB   . 


Get 


HOXET     • 
i  LsiXOLASS 


For  Balk  and  Weight. 


FbrCokxir. 


OaBsiA,  and  mosfc  of  the 
MTticIes  mentioned  un- 
der Spices. 

Chicory,  Boasted  Wheat, 
B3ne  and  Potato  Floms, 
Boasted  Beans,  Mangel- 
woizd.  Acorns. 

Boasted  Wheat  and  Bye 
Hoars,  Bamt  Beans  and 
Aooma,  Sawdust,  Ma- 
hogany Sawdust,  Car- 
rots, Mangel-wnneL 

Haranta,  East  India,  and 
Taoca  or  Tahiti  Arrow- 
roots ;  Tons  les  Mois  ; 
the  Flours  of  Wheat, 
Indian  Com,  Sago,  Po- 
tato, and  Tapioca,  and 
various  Mixtures  of 
these ;  Sugar,  Chicory, 
Cocoa  Husks. 

Qroand  Bice,  Mustard 
Hnsk,  Salt. 


Wheat,  Potato,  and  Bioe 
Flours. 


Oroand     Bice, 
farina.  Salt. 


Potato. 


Bloe,  Beans,  Bye,  Indian 
Com,  Potato  flour. 

Wheat,  Sago,  and  Potato 
Flours,  Ground  Bloe, 
Mustard  Husks. 

Water,  Sugar. 


Cane  Sugar. 
Gelatine. 


Burnt  Sogaror Black 
Jack,Yenctlaa  Bfod. 


FerruginooB  Eaxtha. 
as  Venetiaa  Bad 
and  Umber,  Bamt 
Sugar  or  Black 
Jack.  . 

Venetian  Bad,    Bed  I 
Ochrp,  and    other 
f erruginoas  Barths. 


Bed  Lead,  Tenailioii 
or  Bisulphiiiet  of 
Mercury,  Yenetiaa 
Bed,  Tarmeric 

Chrome    Yelknr    or  i 
ChxTunate  of  Lead. 
Tormetic 


Bod  Lead. 


I 


anlotiber 


SUt. 


Tmmeric  Powder. 


or   C 


TOBiiagaf 
fnctA 
For     i^i 
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Li$t  of  Subataneeg  (^continued). 


For  Bulk  and  Weight. 

ForOolonr. 

For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 

Lard 

Potato  Floor  Water. 

Alum. 

Salt,    Carbonate 
of  Fkxla,  Caus- 
tic Lime. 

Lkmox      and 
T.IHTC  Juicss 

Water. 

•  •           ■• 

Sulphuric  Add. 

LiQUOIUCB 

Wheat     Floitr,     Potato 
Starch,  boiled    Starch, 
probably   Bice,  Chalk, 
and  Gclatino. 

Halt    Bete. 

IIA0E8. 

Water,  Sogar,  Treacle. 

Burnt  Sugar,  Liquo- 
rice. 

Alum,    Bnlphato 
of  Iron,  Salt. 

MUOTARD 

Gayome  Pepper. 

Turmeric 

HlLK        * 

Water. 

Annatto. 

MAIOtALADB   . 

Pulp  of  Apple  or  Turnip. 

Oatmeal. 

Barley  Flour,  and  the  in- 
teguments   of    Barley 
called  Rubble. 

POItTKII       AKD 
SlVUT. 

Water. 

Sngar,  Tkeacle. 

Sngar,     Treacle, 
Salt. 

Pickles  •      • 

••           ** 

Salts  of  Copper,  usu- 
ally the  Acetate  of 
Copper. 

PoitrdMkatb 
Axo  Fish. 

Flour,    probably  Wheat 
Flour,  boiled. 

Bole  Armenian,  and 
flometimefl      Ven»* 
tionRed. 

Preserveb     . 

Inferior  and  cheaper  Fruit, 
Apple,  Lc. 

Salts  of  Copper,  in- 
cluding   the    Ace- 
tate, Fuchaine. 

• 

Pepfsb  .       . 

Wheat  and  Pea   Flour, 
Ground   Rice,  Grotuid 
Mustard  Seeds,  Linseed 
Meal,  P.  D.,  or  Pepper- 
Dust,     Sand,     Woody 
Fibre. 

Saoo       . 

Potato  Flour* 

TINNED  YEaE- 
TABU8. 

. .           . . 

.Sulphate  of  Copper. 

Euu 

Water. 

•  «           •• 

Cayenne,   Burnt 
Sngar. 

SUOAH      . 

Wheat  Flour,  Potato  Flour, 
and  Tapioca  Starch. 
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List  of  SubtiaMeeM  (^continued). 


Spicks: 

For  Bulk  and  Weight. 

For  Cohnir. 

For  Ta«te.  Aiil. 
and  aOsrs 

Cloves     . 

■ 

Powdered  Clore-stalka  in 
one  case. 

Ginkamo:t. 

Cflssla^Wheat  Floor,  8ago 
Heal,  and  mixtarce  of 
these  ;     East      India 
Arrowroot,         Potato 
Flonr. 

' 

FlMERTO     . 

Mustard  Hnsk  in  one  in- 
stance. 

Mixed  Qpicb  . 

1 

Wheat,  Sago,  and  Potato 
Flonrs,   Oronnd    Bice, 
two    Vegetable     Sub- 
stances, one  of  which 
resembled  Linseed. 

Saucem,  as  tho 
Esaenoes    of 
Anchovies, 
Lobsters, 
andflhrlmps, 
and  Tomato 
Saaoe. 

.  •           • . 

Bed  ferrnginoas 
Earths,  as  Bole  Ar- 
menian and  Yeme- 
tianBed. 

TSA. 

Bxhansted  Tea  Leaves; 
Leaves,     other     than 
those  of  Tea,   British 
and  Foreign,  amongst 
the  former  those  of  Sy- 
camore,   Horse-Chest- 
nut,   and  Plmn ;    Lie 
Tea,  Paddy  Husk,  Sand, 
Qaarts,Magnetic  Oxide 
of  Iron,  Starch. 

Plumbago  or  Bla& 
Lead,  Oom.  Indigo, 
PraaianBliie,Tar- 
xaeric,  Chinese  Yel- 
low,  China    Clay, 
Soap-stone    or 
Fren<di  Chalk,  IBca 
and    Solphate    of 
Lhne. 

Sidr^iAte  ^  Int. 
Catf^B.  Gx^ 
LaVt^o  tier  A 
ChiB<w  r^cia- 

YlKBQAB 

Water. 

Burnt  Sugar. 

Solphniic  a»:  FT* 
rolienBoasAol 

Wkb 

Bxtianeoas  Spirit,  Water. 

•*           .  • 

Gsne  Sogar.fi^ 

Of  the  two  following  tables  the  one  is  of  artidea  aseertuisd 
to  he  used  by  others ;  the  second,  of  articles  stated  to  be  empkmd 
bv  different  writers,  but  of  the  use  of  which  no  positire  proof  fa  pvtiu 
although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  most  of  them  either  have  been  or 
are  occasionally  employed. 
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LtMt  of  Articles  tueaiainbd  by  Others  to  be  medfor  the  Purpose  of 

AdtiUeration, 


For  Taste,  Smell, 

For  Bnik  and  Weight. 

For  Goloar. 

and  other 
Propertiea. 

•  •                     •  • 

Decoctionof  Logwood, 

FBum  jjm 

Beetroot,  and  Ani- 

VBGirrABLKS 

line  Colonring. 

Bbkad    . 

•  •                     •  ■ 

Snlphate  of  Copper. 

Chxbb  • 

Potatooi,Beau8. 

Mangold       Flowers, 

Sage,  Parsley. 

Saffron,  Red  Car- 

rots. 

CmooRT . 

47offoo  Flights. 

Hambro*  Po^irder. 

FL017&     . 

Mineral   White   or   Hy- 

drated     Sulphate     of 

■» 

Lime. 

Gjs. 

.  •           •  • 

•  e                     •• 

Grains  of  Pam- 
dise,  Sulphnric 
Acid,  various 
Gin  Flavour- 
ings,  contain- 

4 

ing  Coriander 
Seeds,  Angelica 
Root,  Oil  of 
Almonds,  Cala- 

mus Root,  Al- 
mond Cake,  Or- 
ris Root,  Car- 
damom 6<>edfl, 
Orange  Peel, 
Grey  and 
White  Salts. 

Laud 

Motion  Snet. 

Alnm,  Potadi. 

Malt     Bevb- 

. .           • . 

•  •                    •  • 

Coocnlnslndiciu, 

BAOBS. 

Picric  Acid, 

Colchicum, 

Tobacco. 

Blirjc        AND 

Flonr  or  Starch,  Boiled 

Cbsam. 

White  Carrots,  Treacle, 
Qnm  and  Dextrin. 

3fU8TAnD 

Ginger,  Charlock,  Potato 

Flonr,  Rice,  Clay,  Plas- 

ter of  Paris. 

Oatmeal 

Rice  and  MalK« 
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LiMt  of  Subttancet  {canttnued). 


PORTKU       AND 
AUB. 


Bun 

Sugar    . 

Tra 


Wise 


For  Teste.  S^;' 

For  BtiUc  and  Weight. 

For  ColDor. 

andofeter 

•  ■           •  • 

.  •           «• 

CoonOmlmlhrv, 
GnteafPBi^ 

Giaiis.    Qi» 
iiakWeraKM. 

t 

Guawai*    mi 

Gingv.Cvai}- 
PcwdsrJiqw 
ieei,Hc3M7.Sc^ 
ptaste  of  lr«. 
fMptraricAiR 
CRUB  Of  Txr- 

booate  c«  Fb. 
tasfa.       Os^os 
RhrOs.    Far»> 
bora  SkatcA. 
FatAsaaMsx' 
2Snx    Vowa, 

•  •          *  •  • 

>  •           •  • 

COOCOlHlafiCBL 

Potato  Sugar,  Gnm,  Dex- 

trin. 

The   LeareB    of  Beeob, 

Boee    Pink.    Dutch 

Plane,  Bastnrd  Plane, 

Phik,      Vegetable 

Elm,   Poplar,    WfHow, 

Bed    and    YeOow 

Fancy  Oak,  Hawthorn, 

Djea,  Chrome  Yd- 

Sloe. 

k>w,  Venetian  Bed, 
Carbonate  of  Co|^ 
per,    Axsenite    of 

and  Bichromate  of 
Potash,  Carbonates 
of  Ume  and  Mag- 
nesia. 

Jempiga,  Cider,  ndxttmss 

Blderbcrry  Jnioe/ 

Lead.  Tlitartrs^ 

of  inferior  and  different 

Logwood,      Brasl 

ot  Potarii.€b& 

Wines,    the    jnioe    of 

Wood,     Bilberries, 

SawdBSK.  Caae 

Bhnborb,  Gooeeberries, 

Bnmt  Sugar,  Black 

dm.      CTsefTt 

Apples,  and  Pean. 

Cherries.       Codii- 

lMI«I    Wrtf*. 

"     A  ^^           » 

neal,  Hallow  Flow- 

Caxtonates «< 

ers, 

Sodia  sDd   r<- 

tash.  ArttSos: 

* 
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//Ml  ofArtieleB  atated  by  Others  to  he  employ td  for  the  Afferent  Purpoaes  of 
AduUeratiaiHf  hut  of  the  Use  of  which  no  Positive  Evidence  hae  heen  adduced, 
although  it  ia  extremely  probaMe  that  many  of  them  have  been,  or  are  occasion- 
aUy,  had  reeouree  to. 


ABBOVmOOT 


Anchovthh 


BllKAD      • 


COLOURXD 
CONFECTIOK- 
SKT. 

COETEE    •         • 


Chicory  . 


Cocoa       axd 

ClIOCOLATK. 


PLora 


Oix. 


HOXET     . 


Lemox      and 
Lime  JuicEi!t. 


Litmus 


For  Bulk  and  Weight. 


OronndBioe. 

Spnta,  Sudfnes,  FIoBter 
of  Paris. 

Bartey,  Oat,  Fto  Flonr, 
Pipe  Clay,  Plaster  of 
Paris,  Bonednst,  Car- 
bonates of  Lime)  Mag> 
ne8ia,and  Boda. 

White  Potter's  Clay,  Pipe 
Clay,  or  Cornish  Clay ; 
Chalk,  Sand. 

Roasted  Peas,  Coffee 
Qroonds,  Carrots,  Beet- 
root, Parsnip,  Baked 
Liver. 

Torrefied  Gronnd  Rice, 
Boasted  Biscnit,  Oak 
Bark  Tan,  Exhausted 
Tan,  called  Croats. 

Old  Sea  Biscuits,  Coone 
Branny  Flour,  Animal 
Fats,  as  Tallow,  Lard, 
Treacle.  Sulphate  of 
Lime,  Chalk. 

Chalk,  Bone  Earth,  Plas- 
ter of  Paris,  Powdered 
Flints. 


Chalk,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
and  Pipe  Clay. 


For  Colour. 


For  Taste,  Smell, 
and  other 
Properties. 


Cobalt.    Smalt,   Lit- 
mus, Naples  Yellow. 


Madder  Root. 


Baked  Horses'  Liver, 
Burnt  Blood. 


Bed  Lead,  Vermilion, 
Red  and  Yellow 
Ochre. 


Acetate  of  Load, 
Oil  of  Turpen- 
tine. 


Tartaric      Acid, 
Hydrochloric 
and  Nitric  Acids 

Common  Arsenic 
and  Peroxide 
of  Mercury. 
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Li§t  of  SubgiametM  (eontiumed)^ 

Malt     Bkvb- 

For  Balk  and  Weight. 

ForCoioor. 

andmfcg 

« ■           •  • 

QcntlisSa  Cbsvttk 

luaBS. 

vood»  OnasF 
Pt^  Ci»- 
mi]e,0|Hs. 

MlTSTABD 

Pea  Flour,  linseed  Meal, 
Badlah  Seeds. 

Chromate  of  Lead. 

Mxuc 

Sheep's  Brains,  Oom  Trs- 
gacuith,   Milk  of   Al- 
monds. 

Tonnetic 

1 

Pbppkh  . 

Oronnd  Oil  Cake,  Clay. 

1 

RAflPBKRRT 

Jblly. 

Cnrrant  Jelly. 

.  •           . . 

CRteBABL 

SUQAR     . 

Band,  Plaster  of  Paris, 
Powdered          Marble, 
C*halk,  Boncdnst,   and 
Common  Salt. 

Saucbs   . 

Chalk,  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Bed  Lead. 

VnraaAB 

* 

•  •           . . 

•  •                       •  • 

Acetic  Hf**- 
dikiEic.  SKnc 
and     Tamrv 

Lnur  Fqfv. 
Mvtud  fiSBl 
eaJt. 

Another  aTransfemeiit  or  classification  of  snbstanoes  used  for  adol- 
tsration  is  into  those  that  are  not  injarious,  hat  the  uae  of  whidi  w 
•simply  fraudulent,  and  into  those  which  are  hortfal  to  health.  A  Uti 
-of  all  the  suhstances  employed  for  adulteration,  which 
less  prejudicial  to  health,  will  he  given  hereafter. 


DfPOBTAXCB  OF  THB  SFBJECI  OF  ABTTLTERATIOS. 

The  suhject  of  adulteration  is  undouhtedly  one  of  such  high  unpcrt- 
«nce;  that  it  may  fairly  engage  the  earnest  uioughta  of  the  tijuunr, 
the  sanitarian,  and  the  moralist. 

The  financier,  hecause  it  involves  to  a  large  extent  oonsideratiav 
•of  profit  and  loss ;  profit  to  the  manufacturer  and  seller  of  AdQltentid[ 
articles,  and  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue. 

The  sanitarian^  hdcause  some  of  the  articles  employed  in  adulteB* 
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tion  are  of  an  exceedingly  injurious  character,  and  calculated  to  affect 
materially  the  public  health. 

And  the  moralist,  since  the  practice  of  adulteration  involves  decep* 
tion,  and  even  fraud. 

Adulteration  is  therefore  a  great  national  question,  closely  affecting 
the  pocket  of  the  consumer,  the  revenue,  and  the  health  and  morals 
of  tne  people.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon  each  of  these 
heads. 

THE  PEClTNLiBY  BEARlXeB  OF  ADXTLTERATIOir. 

« 

The  pecuniary  hearings  of  the  subject  of  adulteration  are  of  very 
great  importance,  and  they  relate  to  the  consumer,  the  manufacturer, 
merchant  or  tradesman,  and  the  revenue. 

The  great  profit  of  adulteration  arises  from  the  sale  of  articles  so 
adulterated  as  to  be  greatly  inferior  in  value  to  ^nuine  commodities, 
A  price  being  demanded  for  these  mixed  goods  yielding  a  larger  profit 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  sale  of  unadulterated  goods ;  in  &ct, 
ihey  are  often  sold  at  the  rate  of  the  pure  articles.  This  increased 
profit  to  the  seller  is  just  so  much  loss  to  the  consumer. 

So  great  is  the  loss  of  the  consumer  arising  out  of  the  practice  of 
adulteration  that  it  is  questionable  whether  it  does  not  amount  in  most 
cases  to  more  than  the  sum  of  the  whole  of  his  texes.  The  greatest 
losers  by  adulteration  are  the  humbler  classes,  the  labourer  and  the 
artisan,  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  the  articles  they  use  at  the 
cheapest  shops,  where  adulteration  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent. 
This  ]^ractice,  therefore,  presses  with  peculiar  hardship  upon  the 
labouring  portion  of  the  population. 

It  is  clear  that  the  sellers  of  adulterated  articles  of  consumption, 
be  they  manufacturers  or  retail  dealers,  are  in  a  position  to  enhance 
their  profits  by  the  practice  of  adulteration,  and  are  enabled  to  imder* 
sell,  and  too  often  to  ruin,  their  more  scrupulous  and  honest  compe* 
titors. 

The  qiiestion  of  the  adulteration  of  food  is  therefore  one  which 
viteUy  affects  the  interests  of  the  more  horiest  mid  respectable  portion 
of  the  trading  community/,  who  depend  upon  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  articles  of  consumption,  and  it  behoves  them  strenuouslv  to  exert 
themselves  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  of  adulteration,  which  under- 
mines the  very  foundation  of  trade,  namely,  Faith  in  Gohuergial 
Integritt. 

The  pecuniary  intereste  of  the  Stete  in  the  question  of  adulteration 
will  become  apparent  when  we  remember  that  a  large  part  of  the 
revenue  is  derived  from  duties  on  articles  of  consiunption.  The  more 
these  articles  are  adulterated,  the  more  is  the  revenue  defrauded. 

It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  with  certainty  the  precise  loss  to  the 
State  arising  out  of  adulteration;  but  from  the  millions  of  money 
derived  from  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  amounting,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  *  Food  of  London.'  to  half  the  national  revenue, 

3i 
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and  from  the  extent  to  which  adulteration  has  preyailed,  and  still 
prevails,  the  Ices  must  amount  annually  to  an  enormous  sum  of  mone  j. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
nutteein  1855,  handed  in  some  calculations,  whereby  he  made  the  loss 
to  amount  in  the  year  1854  to  upwards  of  three  millions ;  but  tiii» 
estimate  we  believe  to  have  been  too  low  at  the  date  at  which  the^ 
oalculatioDS  were  made.  At  about  the  same  date  we  also  considered 
well  this  question,  and,  assigning  to  each  article  a  certain  percentage 
of  adulteration,  based  upon  the  returns  for  the  year  1855,  and  of  many 
thousands  of  analyses,  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  total  loss 
to  the  revenue  arising  out  of  adulteration  amounted  to  about  seven 
millions.  This  estimate  for  the  present  time  is  no  doubt  too  high ;  but 
the  loss  may  still  be  calculated  at  millions,  if  we  include  tea,  cofiee, 
cocoa,  pepper,  malt,  malt  beverages,  hops,  spirits,  wine,  and  tobacco,, 
which  are  the  main  heads  under  which  the  loss  is  sustained,  and  £R>m 
which  the  revenue  is  derived. 

These  few  facts  are  sufGlcient  to  show  the  paramount  importance  of 
adulteration  to  the  national  exchequer. 

If  Uie  State  loses  so  much,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  public  suffers 
a  much  greater  loss. 

THE  BASnXRY  BEABIKGS  OF  ADULTKRATTOK. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  question  of  adulteration  as  it  t^ecU 
theptiblic  health.  No  doubt  can  possibli^  be  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  no  one  who  examines  veith  sufficient  care  the  facts  but  must 
acknowledge  that  the  subiect  of  adulteration  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  as  a  question  of  public  healta. 

In  the  first  place,  the  adulteration  of  articles  with  substances, 
although  harmless  in  themselves,  is  frequently  prejudicial,  bv  reducing' 
and  weakening  the  natural  properties  of  those  articles,  llus  is  the 
case  when  roasted  corn  or  canot  is  added  to  coffee,  and  water  to  milk : 
but  the  remark  applies  especially  to  medicines ;  for  in  this  case  to 
reduce  the  strengtn  of  a  medicine  by  adulteration  is  to  destroy  or 
modify  the  proper  action  of  that  medicine.  The  proper  doses  of  dif- 
ferent remedial  agents  have  been  determined,  in  most  cases,  by  careful 
observation  and  experiment ;  and  in  different  doses  the  same  medicine 
is  Imown  to  produce  very  different  effects.  To  adulterate  medicines, 
even  with  harmless  substances,  is  to  destroy  the  very  foundation  of 
the  healing  art,  and  so  to  render  nugatory  the  wisest  and  best  directed 
efforts  of  the  physician. 

In  the  second  place,  adulteration  acts  prejudiciallv  to  the  public 
health  when  substances  are  employed  possessing  injurious  properties. 
Now  a  great  variety  of  such  subettances  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration.  We  have  ourselves  detected,  amongst  others,  tne  loUow- 
ing : — The  three  chromates  of  lead,  the  three  Brunswick  greens,  which 
are  mixtures  of  the  chromates  of  lead  and  indigo  or  PrusBiaa  blue» 
red  oxide  of  lead  or  red  lead,  arsenite  of  copper,  sulphate  of  copper^ 
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acetate  of  copper,  carbcmate  of  copper  or  verditery  carbonate  of  lead  or 
white  lead,  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  cinnabar  or  yermilion,  sulphate  of 
iron,  gamboge,  cayenne  in  spirits,  bronze  powders,  which  are  alloys  of 
copper  and  zinc,  sulphate  of^  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  red  ferruginous 
earibs,  and  other  suostances  more  or  less  injurious.    This  list,  it  will 
be  observed,  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  virulent  poisons. 
Sometimes  the  quantities  of  these  substances  used  are  so  considerable 
that  immediate  ill  eiects  are  produced :  thus,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
scarcely  a  year  passes  but  thiat  serious,  and  even  fatal,  accidents  arise 
out  of  the  practice  of  colouring  sugar  confectionery  with  poisonous 
pigments.    More  frequently  the  eifects  are  more  slowly  deyeloped :  the 
suostances,  although  taken  perhaps  in  but  minute  quantity,  gradually 
and  insidiously  deteriorate  the  health,  giving  rise  freauently,  amongst 
other  maladies,  to  yarious  forms  of  dyspepsia  or  indigestion :  some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  lead,  copper,  mercury,  and  arsenic,  they 
accumulate  in  the  system  until  at  length  serious  consequences  are 
produced ;  thus  cases  of  paralysis  haye  been  traced  in  the  clearest 
manner  to  the  use  of  snim  adulterated  with  preparations  of  lead ; 
some  of  these  cases  will  be  found  recorded  in  '  Food  and  its  Adulter 
rations ;  ^  other  cases  of  lead  paralysis,  it  has  been  stated,  have  been 
produced  by  the  use  of  cayenne  adulterated  with  red  lead. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  not  only  the  names  of  the  substances 
used  in  adulteration  possessing  more  or  leas  injurious  properties,  but 
also  the  names  of  the  articles  m  which  they  have  been  discovered.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  number  of  such  substances  is  very  great. 

Now  with  evidence  such  as  the  above,  it  is  impossible  to  contend 
that  the  use  of  such  a  variety  of  injurious,  and  even  poisonous,  suV 
stances  is  unattended  with  danger,  and  that  adulteration  does  not 
affect  the  public  health.    It  may  so  happen,  and  it  has  doubtless  not 
imirequently  occurred,  that  the  same  person,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  day,  receives  into  his  stomach  several  of  the  articles  above 
enumerated.    Thus,  with  the  potted  meats  and  iish,  anchovies,  red 
sauces,  or  cayenne,  taken  at  breakfast,  he  would  consume  more  or  less 
bole  Armenian,  Venetian  red,  red  lead,  or  even  bisulphuret  of  mercury. 
At  dinner,  with  his  curry  or  cayenne,  he  would  run  the  chances  oi  a 
second  dose  of  lead  or  mercury ;  with  the  pickles,  bottled  iruits  and 
vegetables,  he  would  be  nearly  sure  to  have  copper  administered  to 
him ;  while  if  he  partook  of  bonbons  at  dessert,  there  is  no  telling  what 
number  of  poisonous  pigments  he  might  consume.    Again,  in  ms  tea, 
if  mixed  or  green,  he  would  certainly  not  escape  without  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  uttle  Prussian  blue,  and  it  might  oe  worse  things ;  if  he 
yyere  a  snuff-taker,  he  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  putting  up  his  nostrils, 
from,  time  to  time,  small  quantities  of  either  some  ferruginous  earth, 
bichromate  of  potash,  chromate  of  lead,  or  red  lead :  finally,  if  he 
indulged  himself  with  a  glass  or  so  of  grog  before  going  to  bed,  he 
would  incur  the  risk  of  having  the  coats  of  liis  stomach  irritated 
with   tincture  of  capsicum  or  essence  of  cayenne.     If  an  invalid, 
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Injurhiu  Suhstancea  aetuaUy  detected  in  aduHerated  Articlee  a 


Sabfltanoes. 


Coccnlus  iadicus. 

Arsenite  of  copper,  emerald   green 

or  Scheele's  green. 
Sulphate,  of  copper  or  blue  vitriol, 

Aod  acetate  of  copper  or  verdigris. 

Carbonate  of  copper  or  verditer. 

The  three  cbromates  of  lead. 

Red  oxide  of  lead. 

Ked  ferruginous  earths,  as  Venetian 
red,  bole  Armenian,  red  and  yel- 
low ochres,  umber,  && 


Carbonate  of  lead. 

Plumbago  or  black  lead. 

Bisulphuret  of  mercury  or  cinnabar. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Cayenne. 

Gamboge. 

Chromates  of  potash. 

The  three  false  Brunswick  greens, 
being  mixtures  of  the  chromates 
of  lead  and  indigo^  or  Prussian 
blue. 

Oxy chlorides  of  copper  or  true  Bruns- 
wick greens. 

Orpiment  or  snlphuret  of  arsenicum. 

Ferrocyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian 
blue. 

Antwerp  blue  or  Prussian  blue  and 
chalk. 

Indigo. 

Ultramarine. 

Artificial  ultramarine. 

Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  mineral 
white,  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Alum. 

Sulphuric  acid. 

Bronze  powders  or  alloys  of  copper 
and  zinc 


Articles. 


Beer,  rum. 

Coloured  sugar  confectioneiy. 

Pickles,  bottled  fruits  and  vegetableit, 
tinned  vegetables,  preserves,  dried 
and  crystallised  fhiit^  bread. 

Coloured  sugar  confectionery  and 
tea. 

Custard  powdf^rs,  sugar  oonfectioo- 
ery,  tea,  and  snuff. 

Cayenne,  cuny  powder,  sugar 
fectionery. 

Red  sauces,  as  shrimp,  lobster, 
ehovy,  and  tomato  sauces ;  and  in 
pottect  meats  and  fish,  cocoa,  cbi- 
cory,  coffee,  anchovies,  annatto, 
cheese,  tea,  snuff,  &c 

Sugar  confectionery. 

In  certain  black  and  lie  teas. 

Cayenne,  sugar  confectionery. 

Re-dried  tea,  and  in  beer. 

Gin,  rum,  ginger,  mustard. 

Sugar  confectionery. 

Tea  and  snuff. 

Sugar  confectionery. 


Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditta 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Flour,  bread,  sugar  confectioneiy. 

Bread  and  flour. 
Vinegar,  gin. 
Sugar  confectionery. 
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Ida  condition  would  "be  still  wone ;  for  then,  in  all  probability^,  he  would 
be  deprived  of  much  of  the  benefit  of  the  skill  of  nis  physician  through 
the  dilution  and  sophistication  to  which  the  remedies  administered  lor 
his  relief  were  subjected.  This  is  no  iancifiil  or  exaggerated  picture, 
but  one  based  upon  the  results  derived  from  the  analysis  of  different 
articles  as  furnished  to  the  consumer. 

XOBAL  BBABnraS  OP  ADULIB&AIIOir. 

The  third  and  last  aspect  in  which  adulteration  is  to  be  considered 
is  the  moral. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  adulteration  and  yet  be  an 
honest  man.  Can  it  even  be  said  of  the  adulterator,  be  he  a  manu- 
f^turer  or  a  roaster  and  grinder  of  chicorv  and  coffee,  or  be  he  a  retail 
tradesman  who  sophisticates  the  goods  which  he  sells  and  mixes  them 
with  roasted  corn  or  beans,  Venetian  red,  &c.,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a 
less  offence  than  the  common  thief  P  The  last  takes  but  omr  property, 
while  the  former  not  only  robs  us  of  our  substance,  but  sometimes 
our  health  as  well. 

But  adulteration  not  only  makes  those  who  practise  it  dishonest, 
but  other  very  serious  evils  often  ensue:  thus  it  begets  a  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  in  those  with  whom  he  deals. 
In  this  way  sometimes  not  only  does  the  honest  trader  come  to  be 
looked  upon  with  the  same  suspicion  as  the  adulterating  merchant  or 
tradesman,  but  the  riattu  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  trading 
community  engaged  in  the  sale  of  articles  of  consumption  is  lowered, 
and  it  is  looked  upon  with  misgiving  in  all  its  transactions ;  lastly,  the 
character  of  the  whole  nation  for  integrity  in  its  dealings  suffers  in 
consequence  of  adulteration. 

There  is,  then,  scarcely  an  individual  whose  interests  are  not  deeply 
concerned  in  the  subject  of  adulteration.  The  interests  of  li^ge 
public  institutions  of  all  kinds  are  vitally  affected  bv  adulteration,  as 
our  hospitals  and  other  charitable  establishments,  workhouses,  barracks, 
shipping,  lunatic  asvlums,  public  schools,  and  similar  institutions. 
Idany  of  these  establishments  are  supplied  by  contract  with  different 
articles  of  consumption,  as  milk,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  arrowroot, 
oatmeal,  spices,  &c.  Now  it  often  happens  that,  the  artides,  and  es- 
pecially milk,  oatmeal  and  arrowroot,  supplied  under  these  contracts, 
are  adulterated,  and  this  is  frequently  to  oe  explained  by  the  fact  that 
these  and  other  articles  are  sometimes  purchased  under  market  price, 
and  consequently  cannot  jiossiblv  be  genuine. 

Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  believe  it  to  be  almost  imj^oeedble  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  of  adulteration,  viewed  either  as  a  question 
of  public  health,  of  pecuniary  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue, 
or  as  one  of  morality.  To  sum  u]^,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
question  of  adulteration  is  one  which  affects  the  health  of  thousands, 
and  even  the  lives  of  many ;  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds 
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are  annually  lost  to  the  consumer  and  the  revenue  by  tlie  pmctifie 
of  adulteration;  and  that  by  its  prevalenoe  the  moral  «tofu«  of  tiie 
commercial  portion  of  the  community  of  this  coimtry  is  lowerad  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

THE  BEICEDIES  FOB  ADULTBBATION. 

The  means  to  be  employed  for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  are 
of  two  kinds/  viz.,  those  which  are  used  for  the  diicovery  of  adultera- 
tion, and  those  for  its  puniakment. 

There  are  two  principal  means  by  which  the  discovery  of  adulfeia- 
tion  is  effected,  chemittry  and  the  nucroaeope. 

GhemiBtry  has  been  long  employed  for  the  detection  of  adulteiatioB, 
and  it  was  upon  this  means  of  mvestigation  that  the  earlier  obeetreB 
ahnost  exclusively  relied. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  to  the  detection  of  adulteration 
is  comparatively  new,  and  dates  chiefly  from  the  period  at  which  the 
author  s  paper  on  the  Adulteration  of  Coffee  was  communicated  to  the 
Botanical  Society  of  London,  that  is  from  Au^rust,  1850.^  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  practical  and  important  use  which  has  ever  been  made 
of  that  instrument ;  for  by  its  means  hundreds  of  adulterati(ma  haYe 
been  discovered,  the  detection  of  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
chemistry,  and  which  had  previously  eluded  all  the  efforts  of  saenoe. 
The  author  claims  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  on  a  large  scale  tlie 
microscope  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration ;  on  this  point,  however, 
the  language  of  others  may  be  quoted. 

The  '  Lancet,'  in  reviewing  the  author's  work  on  the  Adulteration  of 
Food,  writes,  January,  1865 :  '  It  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  how  com- 
pletely Dr.  Hassall  dispelled  the  delusion  as  to  the  circmnscriptioa  of 
science,  and  how  he  demonstrated  that  the  microscope,  wielded  by  the 
skilful  naturalist  and  chemist,  was  able  to  unravel  and  to  analyse  the 
component  structures  of  substances  that  bid  defiance  to  the  Uow- 

?ipe  and  the  test-tube  alone.  It  is  the  great  and  original  merit  of  Dr. 
lassall  to  have  applied  the  microscope  to  important  uses  in  enquirisa 
of  this  nature,  and  to  have  shown  by  it  not  only  many  thhigs  pie* 
viously  considered  impossible  to  show,  but  many  things  not  pre- 
viously suspected  to  exist.' 

The  '  Quarterly  Review,'  in  an  article  on  the  same  subject,  remarios : 
'  It  is  in  the  application  of  the  microscope  that  consists  Dr.  Hassall's 
advantage  over  all  previous  investigators  in  the  same  field.  The 
precision  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  state  the  results  of  his  laboma 
leaves  no  appeal.' — March,  1855. 

The  '  Dublin  Review '  observes :  '  The  secret  of  his  success  has 
been  that,  in  addition  to  chemical  analyses,  he  has  used  the  microscope 
in  his  enquiries ;  and  his  merit  not  only  consists  in  the  able  maimer  m 
which  he  has  employed  the  inslrument,  but  in  his  being  the  first  to  use 
it  practically  and  to  such  an  extent  for  this  purpose. 

1  See  *  Times,*  August  5, 1860. 
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'  The  microscope/  writes  the  '  Times,'  ^  referring  to  our  labours, 
'^  eeems  to  have  heen  the  more  efiectiye  instrument  in  the  work.  Lees 
than  five  years  ago  it  would,  we  are  told,  have  heen  impossible  to  detect 
the  presence  of  chicory  in  cofiee.  In  &ct,  the  opinion  of  three  distin- 
.^uisned  chemists  was  actually  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  that 
effect ;  whereas  by  the  use  of  the  microscope  the  dii&rences  of  structure 
in  these  two  substances  can  be  promptly  mscemed.' 

lAStly,  the  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of  a  very  able  writer, 
Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  may  be  quoted :  '  The  scientific  originalily  of  Dr. 
Ilassall's  labours  in  laying  bare  the  health-destroying  and  fraudulent 
iidulterations  of  food  and  drugs,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  meritorious; 
and  it  would  be  difticult  to  overestimate  the  public  importance  of  the 
residts  obtained.  The  means  previously  relied  upon  to  check  these 
adulterations  were,  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery  of  the  Excise, 
and  the  subsidiary  aid  which  chemistry  could  afford.  The  officers  of 
the  Excise  were,  for  the  most  part,  driven  to  seek  for  evidence  by 
forcible  entry  and  the  seizure  of  articles  found  on  suspected  premises. 
^Vhen  the  art  of  the  chemist  failed,  science  was  practically  exhausted. 
80  late  as  1851,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  able  to 
quote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  three  of 
^e  most  distinguished  chemists  of  the  day,  who  had  been  specially 
requested  to  report  upon  the  subject, '  that  neither  hy  chemigtry  nor  Hy 
any  other  meant  could  the  admixttire  of  chicory  ioith  coffee  be  detected. 
How  completely  this  foregone  conclusion  has  been  exploded  by  the 
labours  of  Dr.  flassall,  as  Analyst  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the 
-'^  Lancet,"  is  notorious.  There  is  now  nothing  in  science  more  certain 
And  precise  than  the  discrimination,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  of  the 
various  forms  of  vegetable  tissue,  no  matter  to  what  extent  they  may 
be  pulverised,  mixed,  or  even  roasted. 

'  The  interest  of  Dr.  Hassall's  researches  is  universal.  They  haw 
benefited  the  public  revenue,  every  man  in  health  or  in  sickness,  and 
tlie  physician  who  trusts  in  the  properties  of  the  a^nts,  whether  me- 
dicinal or  dietetic,  which  he  prescribes ;  and  Parliament  has  been  in- 
formed through  them  of  new  grounds  and  new  principles  of  legislation. 
The  great  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food,  drink, 
and  drugs  has  already  been  recognised  by  Parliament,  and  this  mainly 
through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Hassall.' 

THB    APPLICATION    OF    THE    laCROBCOPB    TO    THE    DETBC7II0N    OF 

ASULTERATIOK. 

The  microscope  is  specially  suited  to  the  detection  of  organised 
structures  or  substances,  as  the  several  parts  of  animals  and  plants ;  it 
is  with  the  latter  that  we  chiefly  have  had  to  do  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work. 

When  we  survey  with  our  unaided  vision  any  animal  or  plant,  we 

1  July  24, 1856. 
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detect  a  yariety  of  evidences  of  orgamsation  or  stractuie ;  but  there  is 
in  every  part  of  every  animal  or  vegetable  production,  an  extra-- 
ordinary  amount  of  organifiation,  wholly  invisible  to  the  unarmed 
eight,  and  which  is  revealed  only  to  the  powers  of  the  microacope» 
Now  this  minute  and  microscopical  organisation  is  di£^rent  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sfune  animal  or  plant,  and  different  in  different 
animals  and  plants,  so  that  by  means  of  these  differences,  rightly 
understood,  the  experienced  microscopical  observer  is  enabl^  to 
identify  in  many  cases  infinitely  minute  portions  of  animal  or  vegetable 
tissues,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  parts  or  species  to  which  they 
belong. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  one  kind  of  root,  stem,  or  leaf 
may  generally  be  distinguished  from  another,  one  kind  of  starcli  or 
flour  from  another,  one  seed  from  another,  and  so  on.  In  this  way, 
the  microscope  becomes  an  invaluable  and  indispensable  aid  in  t£ie' 
discovery  of  adulteration. 

Applying  the  microscope  to  food,  it  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
vegetable  article  of  consumption,  which  is  not  a  liquid,  which  may  not 
be  distinguished  by  means  of  that  instrument.  Further,  that  all  those 
adulterations  of  these  articles  which  consist  in  the  addition  of  other 
vegetable  substances,  and  which  constitute  by  far  the  majority  of  th» 
adulterations  practised,  may  likewise  be  discovered  and  discriminated 
by  the  same  means. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  the  vegetable  drugs,  whether  roots, 
harks,  seeds,  or  leaves.  We  are  not  acquainted  widi  one  such  drug, 
which  may  not  be  thus  distinguished. 

The  seeds  even  belonging  to  different  species  of  the  same  genua 
may  fre^uentiy  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  microscope, 
a  point  in  some  cases  of  veiy  neat  importance.  A  remarkable  instane^ 
^this  has  fallen  imder  our  Observation.  The  seeds  of  the  different 
species  of  mustard,  rape,  &c.  may  all  be  distin^ished  under  the  mi- 
croscope by  differences  in  their  oiganisation.  To  show  the  importance 
of  the  discrimination  in  some  cases,  the  following  instance  may  be 
cited.  Some  cattle  were  fed  with  rape  cake,  and  died  with  symptoms 
of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  Dowels.  Nothing  of  a  poisonous 
nature  could  be  detected  on  analysis ;  but  it  was  suspected  that  ih» 
cake  might  be  adulterated  with  mustard  husk,  although  even  this  point 
could  not  be  clearly  established  by  chemical  researdi.  Under  Uiese 
circumstances  the  cake  was  sent  to  the  author  for  examinatimi, 
who  had  but  littie  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  it  was  adulterated 
with  mustard  seed,  which,  from  the  lai^  quantity  consumed,  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  the  flital  inflammation.  Not  only  can  the  seeds 
of  different  plants  of  the  same  genus  be  frequentiy  discriminated  by 
the  microscope,  but  in  some  cases  those  belonging  even  to  mere  vanetie$ 
of  species. 

The  microscope  in  some  cases  can  even  inform  us  of  the  processes  or 
agents  to  which  certain  vegetable  substances  have  been  subjected. 
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Illustrations  of  this  are  alforded  by  the  starches  of  wheat  and  barley ;. 
it  can  be  determined  by  the  microscope  whether  these  are  raw,  baked,, 
or  hoUedy  or  whether  inaited  or  unmaUed.  lUustradve  figures  will  be- 
found  in  the  articles  on  bread  and  beer. 

Again  it  is  not  only  when  the  articles  are  in  a  separate  state  that 
they  can  be  thus  distinguished ;  but  even  when  mixed  together  in 
difierent  proportions.  We  have  succeeded  in  detecting  in  certain 
vegetable  powders  no  less  than  nine  different  productions. 

So  great  and  manifest  are  the  differences  revealed  by  the  micro- 
scope in  various  vegetable  substances,  that,  with  ordinary  care  and 
some  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge,  the  discrimination  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  ease  and  the  most  absolute  certainty. 

This  will  appear  even  from  an  examination  of  the  numerous  figures- 
illustrative  of  the  microscopical  structiue  of  different  articles  of  food, 
and  of  the  substances  employed  in  their  adulteration. 

Further,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  grinding  and  pulverisation,  and 
even  the  charring,  of  many  ve^table  substances,  does  not  so  destroy 
their  structure  as  to  render  their  identification  bv  the  microscope  im- 
possible. Chicory  and  coffee  may  be  thus  roasted  and  pulverised,  and 
vet  each  may  be  subsequently  identified  with  the  greatest  ease,  they 
Deing  in  fieiAt  but  little  changed,  except  in  colour,  and  in  the  case  of 
coffee  by  the  dispersion  of  the  droplets  of  oil  visible  in  the  ceUs  of  the 
luiroasted  berry. 

Again,  substances  may  be  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope^ 
even  when  introduced  into  articles  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  in 
extremely  minute  quantities.  The  case  of  some  mustard  forwarded  by 
a  manufacturer  to  the  '  Lancet '  some  time  since  furnished  a  remark- 
able illustration  in  point. 

The  mustard  was  stated  to  be  genuine ;  but  on  examination  with 
the  microscope  it  was  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric. 
The  manufacturer,  when  informed  of  the  fact,  very  candidly  and 
properly  acknowledged  that  this  was  the  case,  and  stated  that  he  had 
addled  *  two  ounces  cf  tttnneric  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  seeds,  not  for  th& 
purpose  of  gain  or  adulteration,  but  simply  to  enliven  the  colour,  and 
make  its  appearance  more  acceptable ; '  that  is,  the  quantity  of  timuerie 
present,  ai^  discovered  by  the  microscope,  consisted  of  only  one  part  in 
448  of  the  quantity  examined.^ 

The  last  illustration — and  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  one  it  is^ 
although  not  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  of  adulteration, 
— ^which  we  shall  adduce  in  order  to  show  the  extraordinary  character 
of  the  information  furnished  in  some  cases  by  the  microscope,  is 
Bupplied  bjr  honey. 

Honey  is  the  saccharine  exudation  from  the  nectaries  of  flowers : 
the  bees  in  collecting  it  carry  away  some  of  the  pollen  of  the  flowers- 
visited  by  them.  Now  this  pollen  consists  of  cells  or  vesicles,  differing^ 

1  *  Food  and  its  AdolteiatloDB,'  p.  132. 
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in  size,  fonn,  and  structure,  accoiding  to  the  plants  from  which  it  is 
•derived,  certain  plants  being  chazacterified  by  pollen  granules  of  a  cer- 
tain configuration  and  organisation.  By  the  pollen  present  in  honey, 
therefore,  the  scientific  microscopist  acquainted  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  pollen  of  different  plants  is  enabled  to  decide  in  many 
instances  upon  the  nature  of  the  plants  from  which  the  honey  has  be^ 
procured,  and  whether  it  has  been  collected  from  the  ftowers  of  the 
lield,  the  ^rden,  the  heath,  or  the  mountain.  (See  article  Honey  for 
figures  in  illustration.^ 

There  is  still  anotner  use  to  which  the  microscope  may  be  applied 
in  the  detection  of  adultemtion ;  it  may  frequently  be  made  to  serre 
as  an  auxiliary  to  chemical  researches :  thus,  for  example,  when  we 
want  to  ascertain  whether  any  substance  contains  starch,  carbonatea, 
phosphates,  &c.,  it  is  often  the  quickest  and  most  certain  way  to  apply 
the  reagents  to  a  small  quantity  of  the  substance  while  this  is  under 
tiie  field  of  vision  of  the  microscope. 

Ohemistry  is  adapted  particularly  for  the  detection  of  the  Tsrions 
chemical  substances  and  salts  used  for  adulteration :  the  microsec^ie, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  stated,  is  specially  suited  to 
the  detection  of  idl  organised  structures  and  substances,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  this  branch  of  investigatiofi 
that  chemistry  fails  to  afford  us  any  considerable  aid. 

Chemistry  can  tell  us  whether  starch  is  present  in  any  substance, 
but  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  it  can  furnish  us,  as  the  mioroecope 
so  constantly  does,  with  the  name  of  the  plant  from  which  the  starch 
was  derived:  it  can  indeed  also  make  us  acquainted  with  the  &ct 
that  woody  fibre  is  contained  in  any  particular  article,  but  it  oannoi 
furnish  us  with  the  name  of  the  tree  or  plant  of  which  it  formed  a 
•constituent. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  microscope  over  chemistry  is  the 
greater  speed  with  which  results  may  be  arrived  at  Many  (jieniical 
analyses  occupy  days,  while  most  microscopical  examinations  may  be 
made  by  the  practised  observer  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  With 
the  author's  present  knowledge,  there  are  but  few  articles  of  which  he 
•could  not  examine  readily  100  samples  per  week. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  any  article  with  a  view 
to  discover  whether  it  is  adulterated  or  not,  it  is  necessary  to  ao- 
•quaint  ourselves  thoroughly  with  the  appearance  and  structure  of 
tne  article  itself.  If  this  oe  in  the  state  of  powder,  as  the  diflfarani 
kinds  of  flour  and  arrowroot,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 

5 lace  a  very  minute  portion  of  it  upon  the  glass  slide,  to  add  a 
rop  or  two  of  water,  diffusing  the  powder  evenly  through  it  in  a 
layer  so  thin  that  the  light  easily  passes  through  it,  to  cover 
the  object  with  a  thin  glass  cover,  and  to  place  it  in  a  jHoper 
position  under  the  microscope  for  observation.  If  the  vegetable 
substance  be  a  solid  one,  as  a  root,  stem,  or  seed,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  make  some  thin  sections  of  it,  determining  the  structure  from 
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these.  These  sections  are  hest  prepared  hj  means  of  a  sharp  and 
thin-backed  razor:  of  these  sections  some  should  he  longitudinal, 
others  transverse^  and  others  should  embrace  the  surfaces  of  the 
objecti  both  external  and  internal,  where  the  latter  exists.  The 
examination  is  facilitated  in  some  cases  by  tearing  some  of  the  sectioDB 
dn  pieces  with  needles  and  also  by  examining  them  in  glycerine  in 
place  of  water,  this  rendering  the  structure  more  distinct.  Lastly, 
Tvhere  the  article  is  one  employed  in  the  form  of  powder,  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  some  of  the  genuine  powder,  and  to  make  ourselves  familifur 
'With  its  structural  chaiacteristics. 

Having  progressed  thus  far  in  the  examination  of  the  article,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  scrutinise  samples  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the 
•detection  of  adulteration.  Knowing  well  the  structures  which  axe 
met  with  in  the  genuine  article,  we  uiall  experience  but  little  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  the  sample  contains  any  forei^  or  extraneouB 
vegetable  substance,  or  consists  entirely  of  the  one  article. 

Having  determined  that  it  does  contain  such  foreign  substance, 
the  next  tning  is  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this,  and 
to  refer  it  to  the  plant  or  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
facilitv  with  which  this  is  done  depends  upon  the  extent  of  oar 
-acquaintance  with  other  vegetable  sunetances.  If  this  be  consider- 
able, a  glance  is  often  sufficient  to  determine  this  point. 

However,  it  is  not  requisite  in  all  cases  that  we  should  possesB 
a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  appearances  presented  by  any 
very  great  number  of  vegetable  productions,  since  a  few  articles  are 
constfuitly  employed  for  adulteration  in  the  case  of  very  many  and 
widely  different  articles,  such  as  wheat  flour,  potato  starch,  sago 
powder,  rice,  &c. ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases  is  that 
we  should  be  able  to  recognise  these  substances  when  we  meet  with 
them. 

Most  vegetable  substances  are  made  up  of  certain  structures  and 
elements,  as  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vessels,  starch  granules,  &c. 
In  leaves  we  have  stomata  and  often  hair^like  appendages,  and  in  seeds 
there  are  two  or  more  membranes.  In  endeavouring  to  discriminate 
between  different  vegetable  substances,  we  must  examine  and  com- 
pare most  carefully  these  several  tissues  and  structures,  the  one  with 
the  other.  We  must  compare,  both  size  and  structure,  the  cellular 
tissue  of  one  vegetable  substance  with  that  of  another,  and  the  same 
with  the  woody  fibre,  the  vessels,  the  starch,  &c. 

Before  proceeding  to  determine  the  minute  stinicture  of  any  vege- 
table substance  bv  means  of  the  microscope,  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend^ the  obser^'er  to  study  some  work  on  Structural  Botany, 
and  thus  to  become  acouainted  with  the  characteristics  of  the  principal 
tissues  and  elements  which  enter  into  the  organisation  of  the  several 
•component  parts  of  vegetables.  He  should  acquaint  himself  with  the 
characters  and  structure  of  cellular  tissue,  woody  fibre,  vascular  tissue, 
sclerous  tissue,  of  starch  granules,  with  the  general  structure  of  roots 
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and  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  indudin^  the  pollen,  and  paiticiikrij 
seeds.    He  -will  find  a  little  preliminaiy  studj  of  yegetaUe 
ftcilitato  greatly  his  subsequent  and  more  special  enquiries. 

With  a  view  to  discover  whether  adulteration  is  piaetiaedapoa 
artide,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  sophisticated,  or  wheH  ~ 

teration  prevails  extensively  in  any  town  or  locality  it  is 

that  a  considerahle  number  of  samples  should  be  obtained  and 
mined ;  that  these  should  be  procurad  without  the  knowledge  of  Q» 
vendor,  and  that  the  purchases  should  be  made  with  snch  piecaiiiicB. 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  also  to  a&ow  of  ta^ 
verification  of  the  samples  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  law. 

In  conducting  the  enquiries  relative  to  adulteration^  which  woe 
published  for  so  many  years  in  the  *  Lancet,'  under  the  title  of  *  IW 
Analytical  Sanitary  Commission/  the  following  method  was  pa> 
sued : — 

The  purchases  were  made  in  the  presence  of  witneaBee,  the  aatkr 
himself — ^for  greater  security,  and  knowing  well  the  fearful 
bility  which  rested  upon  him — acoomnanying  the  pUTchaaeis  on 
occasions.  Immediately  that  any  article  was  thus  oMained,  the 
of  the  sellers  and  of  the  buyers  were  placed  upon  it,  the  date  of  tie 
purchase,  and  the  price  paid  for  it.  SubsBquently  each  sample  v^ 
subjected  to  careful  microscopical  and  chemical  examination,  the  retah^ 
of  the  analysis  being  written  on  the  packa^  and  subeeqnently  pnhliiM 
from  time  to  time  in  the  ^  Lancet,'  together  with  the  names  asd  ad- 
dresses of  the  merchante  or  traden  from  whom  the  paidbaees 
made. 

The  publication  of  the  several  reports,  which  for  a  kvag 
came  out  almost  weekly,  extended  over  a  period  of  aeveial  yeaii,  sad 
although  the  names  of  between  two  and  tnree  thounmd  tnydecs  wtn 
thus  made  known,  in  one  case  only  were  any  le^  prooeedings  IB- 
sorted  to,  and  even  in  this  single  instance  the  action  was  ahaadooid 
at  an  early  date,  without  any  acknowledgment  heing  made  of  env 
having  been  committed. 

We  are  disposed  to  rely  more  upon  the  regular  nablicatioB  ^ 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  whose  goods  nave  oeen  analrsad 
for  the  suppression  of  adulteration  than  upon  any  other  mesas*  ii 
consequence  of  the  excellent  effects  which  have  un^oubtedlr  resohsd 
from  their  publication  in  the  'Lancet'  So  great  has  been  the  e&ct 
of  this  publication,  combined  with  the  greater  facilities  which  aov 
exist  for  the  detection  of  adulteration,  and  the  discloemes  made  be- 
fore Farlismentary  Committees,  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  not 


twentieth  part  of  the  adulteration  now  prevails,  in  the  mettmSi 
at  least,  as  at  the  time  when  the  reports  of  '  The  Analytiod  Ssanarr 


Commission '  first  appeared.     In  some  articlee  the  immweiaait  e 
manifest  to  the  eye  alone,  as  in  the  red  sauces^  picklesi  DoCtled 
and  vegetables,  and  coloured  sugar  oonfectioDery. 
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The  following  remarks^  in  reference  to  the  puhlication  of  the  names 
of  traders  in  the  '  Lancet/  and  the  effect  produced  hj  the  microecope, 
nppeared  in  the  'Quarterly  Beyiew '  for  March,  1855,  in  a  notice  of  ma 
author's  work,  entitled  '  ]^ood  and  its  Adulterations.' 

^  A  ^n  suddenly  fired  into  a  rix>kery  could  not  cause  a  greater 
commotion  than  did  this  publication  of  the  names  of  dishonest  trades- 
men ;  nor  does  the  daylignt,  when  you  lifb  a  stone,  startle  ugly  and 
loathsome  things  more  auickly  than  the  pencil  of  light,  streaming 
through  a  auarter-inch  lens,  surprised  in  their  natiye  ugliness  the 
thousand  and  one  illegal  suhetances  which  enter  more  or  less  into  eyery 
description  of  food  which  it  will  pay  to  adulterate.  Nay,  to  such  a 
pitch  of  refinement  has  the  art  of  fabrication  of  alimentary  substances 
reached,  that  the  yery  articles  used  to  adulterate  are  themselyes  adul- 
terated ;  and  while  one  tradesman  is  picking  the  pockets  of  his  cus- 
tomers, a  still  more  cunning  rogue  is,  imknown  to  himself,  deep  in 
Ws  own.' 

To  summarise  the  preceding  remarks,  therefore,  we  would  observe 
that  for  the  discoyery  of  adulteration  we  must  haye  recourse  to  both 
chemistry  and  the  microscope,  and  must  examine  a  sufficient  number 
of  samples  obtained  by  making  purchases  at  shops  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  but  for  its  prevention  when  discovered  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  punishment  of  the  offenders. 

Sale  of  Food  and  Dtnigs  Act, 

No  punishment  can  be  more  effectual  than  the  publication  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  adulterating  tradesmen  or  merchants;  but 
we  must  also  put  in  operation  the  means  which  the  legislature  has 
now  placed  at  our  disposal  for  the  suppression  of  adulteration.  No 
less  than  three  Acts  have  been  passed  aealing  with  the  question  of 
the  adulteration  of  food  and  drugs.  The  first  of  these,  '  An  Act  for 
Preventing  the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food  or  Drink,'  came  into 
operation  in  1S60,  and  was  the  result  of  a  Parliamentary  enquiry^ 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Mr.  Scholefield,  in  1865.  This 
was  a  yery  inefficient  measure,  and  was  found  to  be  quite  use- 
less; we  ^o  not  remember  to  have  ever  heard  of  a  prosecution 
under  it. 

The  second  Act,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  Amend  the  Law  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Adulteration  of  Food  and  Drink  and  of  Drugs,'  was  passed 
in  1872.  This  was  also  a  very  inefficient  Act,  but  one  which,  owing 
mainly  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  one  of  its  clauses  by  the  judges^ 
who  laid  down  the  sound  nile  that  the  seller  of  an  article  ought  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  its  composition,  and  should  know  whether  it 
was  pure  or  adulterated,  yet  exerted  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Under 
it  many  prosecutions  and  convictions  took  place,  so  that  manufacturers 
and  traders,  finding  that  it  really,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  reached 
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them,  grew  very  wroth,  and  banded  themselyes  toother  in  order  to 
get  the  Act  repealed.  In  this  endeavour  they  have  been  bat  too 
succeseful.  They  obtained  the  appointment  of  another  Ptoliamentaiy 
Committee,  before  whom  a  very  one-eided  enquiry  took  places  which 
has  resulted  in  the  passing  of  *  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,' 
being  'An  Act  to  Repeal  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts,  and  to 
make  better  provision  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  in  a  Pur& 
State.' 

The  Act  in  question  will  be  found  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volome, 
aud  we  will  now  proceed  to  criticise  its  provisions. 

Obtuse  d  provides  that  '  No  person  shall  mix,  colour,  stain,  or 
powder,  or  order  or  permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain  ot 
powder  any  article  of  food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  ti> 
render  the  article  injurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  the  same  may 
be  sold  in  that  state ;  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  article  so 
mixed,  coloured,  stained  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not 
exceeding  fifty  pounds  for  the  first  oifence ;  every  offence  after  a  con- 
viction for  a  first  offence  shall  be  a  misdemeanour,  for  which  the 
person  on  conviction  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  months  with  hard  labour/ 

Here  ie  a  clause  in  which  lawyers  will  delight,  as  it  will  be  the 
fruitful  cause  of  future  litigation,  ^here  is  no  attempt  made  to  define 
what  constitutes  injurious  admixtmre.  Everybody  must  form  their  own 
conclusions  on  the  matter  as  best  they  may.  These  will  often  be 
erroneous,  mistaken  prosecutions  will  frequently  be  instituted  at  great 
cost  and  labour,  and  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  those  ooncenied 
in  them.  It  would  have  been  ouite  easy  to  define  what  really  consti- 
tutes injurious  admixture.  Will  the  coloration  of  green  tea,  or  the 
presence  of  alum  in  bread,  or  the  admixture  of  water  with  milk  be 
deemed  admixtures  injurious  to  health  under  this  clause?  That  the 
first  adulteration — ^we  beg  pardon,  the  obnoxious  word  ib  foreign  to 
this  Act  and  does  not  once  occur  in  it — ^that  the  first  practioe  is  in 
some  cases  injurious  is  unquestionable,  and  that  the  two  latter  are  so, 
the  one  direcdy  and  the  other  indirectly,  by  depriving  the  article  of 
its  full  nutritious  properties,  is  equally  certain,  but  these  are  just  cases 
in  which  the  opinions  of  even  scientific  men  will  be  found  to  dififer, 
and  doubtless  those  of  our  magistrates  and  judges  also.  For  oar* 
selves,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  incur  the  responsiUlity  of  advising 
prosecutions  under  this  clause  in  the  cases  named. 

By  clause  5  it  is  '  Pro\'ided,  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be 
convicted  imder  either  of  the  two  last  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act, 
in  respect  to  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug,  if  he 
shows  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  Justice  or  Court  before  whom  he  is 
charged  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  article  of  food  or  drug  sold  by 
him  being  so  mixed,  coloured,  stained  or  powdered,  as  in  either  of 
those  sections  mentioned,  and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence have  obtained  that  knowledge.' 
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Bj  this  clause,  the  principle  kid  dcywn  by  onr  Judges  in  the  casea 
brought  before  them  under  the  Adulteration  Act  of  1872,  that  the- 
vendor  of  any  known  and  recognised  article  of  food  should  be  held 
to  haye  a  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  composition  is  aboli^ed, 
and  the  nroeecutor  must  prove  that  the  vendor  actually  knew  at  tiie- 
time  of  tne  sale  that  the  article  was  treated  in  one  or  other  of  the- 
ways  described  in  clause  3,  or  that  he  could  with  reasonable  diligence 
have  obtained  that  knowledge. 

Again,  who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  '  reasonable- 
diligence?'  Here  again  is  one  of  those  uncertain  phrases  in  which, 
lawyers  delight,  and  which  are  the  fruitful  parents  of  endless  legal 
proceedings. 

By  clause  6  it  is  enacted  that '  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  purchaser  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the 
nature,  substance  and  quality  of  the  artioe  demanded  b^  such  piv 
chaser,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds.  Provided  that  an 
offence  shall  not  be  aeemed  to  be  committea  under  this  section  in  the 
following  cases.' 

Mark  particularly  the  words  '  to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser.'' 
It  would  appear  that  by  this  clause  articles  may  be  sold  not  of  th& 
substance,  nature  and  auality  of  the  article  denuinded  by  the  pur* 
chaser,  provided  the  seller  can  prove  that  the  purchaser  is  not  preju*^ 
diced  thereby,  so  that  it  would  appear  possible  that  under  this  clause 
mixed  mustard,  coffee,  or  cocoa  might  be  sold  with  impunity  and 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  its  bein^  a  mixture,  it  the  seller 
could  prove  that  the  purchaser  was  not  injured  in  pocket  or  in  health 
by  bemg  supplied  with  the  mixed  article.  Here,  again,  is  another 
doubt.  Who  IS  to  determine  what  will  be  held  by  our  tribunals  to  be 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  P 

The  exceptional  cases  referred  to  are  :— 

1.  '  Where  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health  has 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug,  because  the  same  is  required  for  the 
production  or  preparation  thereof,  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  a  state- 
nt  for  carriage  or  consumption,  and  not  fraudulently  to  increase  the 
bulk,  weight  or  measure  of  the  food  or  drug,  or  conceal  the  inferior- 
quality  thereof.' 

This  exception,  too,  will  make  more  work  for  the  lawyers.  Who 
is  to  determine  what  is  required  for  the  production  or  preparation  of 
an  article  of  commerce,  in  a  state  fit  for  carriage  or  consumption  P 
The  manuiGEtcturers  of  cocoa  and  mustard  assert  that  sugar  and  starch 
in  the  one  case,  and  wheat  flour  and  turmeric  in  the  other,  constitute^ 
ffreat  improvements,  and  are  not  added  fraudulently  to  increase  the- 
Dulk,  weight  or  measure.  What  will  be  the  decision  of  our  judges  in 
such  cases,  who  can  tell  ? 

4.  <  Where  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  some^ 
extraneous  matter  in  the  process  of  collection  or  preparation.' 

More  doubts  and  difficulties.  Who  is  to  determine  what  constitutes 
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^  unavoidable  admixture  ? '  Will  the  earthy  matter  found  in  such  ki^ 
quantities  in  pepner  and  tea  be  deemed  an  unavoidable  admixtore  or  not  ? 
That  they  will  be  held  to  be  bo  by  the  dealers  in  those  artidea  is 
•unquestionable,  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  disprove  their 
■tillegation,  although  the  fact  really  is  that  such  admixture  of  dirt 
maV;  with  proper  care  and  precautions  in  the  collection  and  preparation 
of  these  articles^  be  completely  avoided.  Oarefully-prepared  tea  and 
pepper  do  not  contain  anv  extraneous  mineral  matter  whatever,  or  at 
-hU  events  an  infinitesimal  amount.  This  exemption  offers  a  prenuum 
tc  dirt  and  uncleanliness,  and  under  it  certain  kinds  of  adulteration  will 
^ow  up  and  increase.  Who  is  to  distinguish  whether  tlie  dirt  found 
in  the  pepper  and  the  tea  has  been  purposely  added,  or  is  due  to  the 
•exposure  of  the  pepper  berries  and  the  tea  leaves  to  dust  and  wind  ? 

Again,  under  this  clause,  is  the  presence  of  copper  in  preserves  and 
jams  to  be  deemed  an  exception  P  The  manufacturers  will  urge  lliat 
they  cannot  prepare  these  articles  in  copper  pans  without  their  be- 
-coming  more  or  less  contaminated  -with  copper.  This  is  to  some 
extent  true,  but  the  amount  of  contamination  depends  very  much 
upon  the  care  and  skill  with  which  the  articles  are  made.  But  the 
•consumer  might  maintain,  on  the  other  side,  that  vessels  other  than 
those  made  of  copper  should  be  employed  in  the  preservation  of  such 
articles. 

By  clause  7  '  No  person  shall  sell  any  compounded  article  of  food 
or  compounded  dru^,  which  is  not  composed  of  ingredients  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  aemand  of  the  purchaser,  under  a  penalty  not 
•exceeding  t^venty  pounds.* 

This  clause  applies  more  particularly  to  the  compounding-  of 
medicines,  and  it  appears  to  have  but  little  importance  in  relation 
to  articles  of  food. 

By  clause  8  it  is  enacted  *  That  no  person  shall  be  guiltv  of  any 
each  ofience  as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or 
a  drug  mixed  with  anv  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health 
and  not  intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight,  or  meaaore, 
or  conceal  its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering  such  article 
or  drug  he  shall  supply  to  the  person  receiving  the  same  a  notice  by 
a  label  distinctly  ana  legibly  written  or  printed  on  or  with  the  article 
-or  drug  to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  mixed.' 

This  clause  is  full  of  uncertainties.  Can  there  be  a  reasonable 
doubt  ur  question  but  that  the  lar^e  quantities  of  wheat  flour  met  with 
in  mustard  and  of  sugar  and  starch  in  cocoa,  and  oftentimes  of  chioorr 
in  coflee,  are  added  to  augment  the  profit,  and  that  the  turmerie  is 
sometimes  employed  to  conceal  the  inferior  quality  of  the  mustard  P  Yet 
will  it  not  be  contended,  and  we  fear  successfully,  that  these  additions 
are  made  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  trade  and  in  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  the  public,  so  that  under  this  clause,  provided  only 
a  notice  of  its  being  a  mixture  be  given,  mustard,  cocoa,  and  cofliw 
will  be  sold  as  heretofore  contaimng  but  veiy  little  of  any  of   the 
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nibstances  under  the  names  of  which  they  are  supplied  to  the  public  ? 
fhese  mixed  articles  will  still  be  sold  as  mustard,  cocoa,  ana  coffee 
«8pectiyely.  Then  again,  what  protection  does  the  notice  or  label 
ifford  to  moee  who  cannot  read  P  that  is  to  say,  to  many  of  the  poor, 
who  are  the  chief  su^rers  by  the  admixture  and  debasement  of  articles 
>f  consumption  by  the  addition  of  inferior  and  comparatiyely  yalueleas 
lubstanoee.  Eyen  when  the  purchaser  can  read,  he  will  often  fail 
»  see,  in  the  huny  of  the  purchase,  whether  the  package  bears  the 
abel  or  not,  and  if  he  does  look  for  it  he  will  frequently  not  find 
t,  because  it  is  concealed  in  some  fold  of  the  paper  in  which  the 
jrtide  is  enclosed. 

Clause  9  proyides  that '  No  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the 
ame  may  be  sold  in  its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from 
Ln  article  of  food  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  effect  injuriously  its  quality, 
ubstance  or  nature,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  ^tered 
vithout  making  disclosure  of  the  alteration  imder  a  penalty  in  each 
sase  not  exceeding  twenty  poirnds^' 

This  clause  is  eyidently  framed  with  a  yiew  to  meet  the  cases  of 
he  abstraction  of  the  &tty  matters  from  milk  and  cocoa,  the  Bill 
»f  1872  not  containing  any  proyision  for  such  cases. 

This  clause,  which  we  were  disposed  to  regard  as  one  of  considerable 
^alue,  has  already  been  rendered  moperatiye.  In  a  ease  recently  tried 
tefore  one  of  our  Metropolitan  Magistrates,  for  the  abstraction  of  a 
K)rtion  of  the  cream  from  milk,  the  defence  set  up  was  that  the  milk 
old  was  poor  in  cream  in  consequence  of  the  richer  portions  taken  from 
he  same  pan  haying  been  preyiously  sold,  the  fatty  matter  of  course, 
n  obedience  to  the  law  of  grayity,  naying  in  |«rt  gradually  risen  to 
he  surface.  This  defence  was  allowed  to  preyail,  the  prosecutor  haying 
o  pay  the  costs. 

The  Act  contains  in  addition  special  clauses  relating  to  tea.  One 
»f  these,  clause  80,  enacts  that  all  tea  imported  into  Great  Britain 
ir  Irela^  shall  be  subject  to  examination  by  persons  to  be  appointed 
vy  the  Gonmiissioners  of  Customs  with  the  apnroyal  of  the  Treasury, 
>nd  if  upon  such  examination  the  sample  shoula  '  be  found  to  be  mixed 
nth  other  substances  or  exhausted  tea,  the  same  shall  not  be  deliyered 
mless  with  the  sanction  of  the  said  Commissioners  and  on  such  terms 
jid  conditions  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  either  for  home  con- 
umption,  or  for  use  as  ships'  stores,  or  for  exportation.  But  if  on 
uch  inspection  and  analysis  it  shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  in  the 
ipinion  of  the  analyst  unfit  for  human  food,  the  same  shall  be  for- 
eited  and  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the 
aid  Commissioners  may  direct.' 

The  examination  of  tea  in  bond  is  no  doubt  a  step  in  the  right 
Lirection,  but  supposing  that  notwithstanding  such  examination 
dulterated  samples  of  tea  are  yet  supplied  to  the  public,  the 
^enf^ral  proyisions  of  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Bill  ought  still 
0  be  available.     Such  a  case  as  this  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
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and  it  is  even  quite  conceivable  that  tea  may  be  salijedii  k 
certain  admiztures  and  additions  after  it  fans  paaeed  the  CiteoBL 
and  such  cases  would  escape  punishment  altogether  were  it  noc  tbi: 
the  other  provisions  of  the  Act  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  iks. 

Again^  it  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  of  admiztiire  Inv 
detected  by  the  analyst  appointed  by  the  Conuniasionen  of  Cuum. 
the  rejection  of  the  article  is  not  to  foUow,  except  the  tn  ¥ 
'  unfit  for  human  food/  but  the  OommissioiierB  are  to  be  at  libem  s 
allow  of  its  being  used  dther  for  home  conaumption,  or  is  icji 
stores  or  for  exportation,  so  that  if  these  gentlemen  Ihii^  lit  4 
public  will  have  no  remedy,  but  will  be  obliged  to  djink  tha 
adulterated  teas  which  have  nassed  the  Oustoma  exaaunatioa,  «, : 
this  is  not  allowed,  they  will  nnd  their  way  to  our  ahipe,  oar  aua 
being  compelled  to  drink  such  teas,  or  lastly  our  eoloniee  or  dijai 
encies  may  be  made  the  recipients  of  the  teas  which  the  ComzniMiflae 
consider  to  be  too  bad  for  home  consumption. 

We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  weahest  and  worst  daasBi  of  ar 
Bill.  All  teas  which  are  mixed  and  debased  should  be  rejects!  mt 
the  Oomnussioners  ought  not  to  recognise  and  give  their  eanctka  k* 
different  degrees  of  debasement.  Under  this  dauae,  if  a  tea  be  bai 
to  be  mixed  with  lie  tea,  to  contain  sand  and  magnetic  oxide  of  ina 
or  to  be  painted,  it  will  still  be  in  the  power  of  t£&  ConumsBOoa  » 
allow  of  its  use  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  above  pointed  om,  becMii 
the  analyst  will  in  most  cases  be  unable  to  declare  that  aack  tea. 
injured  and  debased  as  they  are,  are  '  unfit  f<M*  human  food.* 

With  such  provisions  as  these  it  is  impossible  to  pot  a  stop  lo  ^ 
sophistication  of  tea,  which  now  prevails  to  so  great  an  exfeeat  mi  a 
practised  in  such  a  scandalous  manner. 

Clause  22  is  as  follows  :— '  The  justices  before  whom  say  eoa- 
plaint  may  be  made,  or  the  court  before  whom  any  appeal  bit  W 
nes^  under  this  Act  may,  i^K>n  the  requeat  of  either  party,  id  tfcff 
discretion  cause  aziy  article  of  food  or  dnig  to  be  seat  to  the  Caaav; 
sioners  of  Inland  Kevenue,  who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  chwew 
officers  of  their  department  at  Somerset  House  to  make  the  9ahm> 
and  give  a  certificate  to  such  justices  of  the  reaolt  of  the  aiehm 
and  the  expense  of  such  analysis  shall  be  paid  by  the  coiiipIiiiM> ' 
tiie  defendant  as  the  justices  may  by  order  direct' 

It  is  not  quite  clear  by  this  dauae  whether  the  plaintiff  or  kiai^ 
dant  is  at  liberty  in  disputed  cases  to  send  a  portion  of  the  srtichii 
dispute  to  any  independent  analyst  either  may  adect,  or  iHielkff  it  ii 
incumbent  upon  them,  if  another  chemical  analyna  be  reqvireltktf 
it  should  in  all  cases  be  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  iBlaad  Bf***' 
at  Somerset  House.  If  so,  it  appears  to  ua  that  a  monstnos  iajwiioi 
is  perpetrated  by  the  clause  in  question.  Hitherto  it  hss  him  the 
cuj^m  for  each  party  to  select  their  own  analyst,  and  there  aie  loai 
chenuste  of  high  repute  and  unequalled  experience  in  sadi  esiei  «h» 
have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  being  xefaied  to.    Newli^thi 
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clause  they  are  depriyed  of  the  just  fruits  of  the  labour  expended  in 
>btaining  their  reputation  in  this  special  department  of  analysis. 

The  Chemical  Department  of  the  Excise, 

This  brings  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  fitness  of  the  Excise 
[jaboratory  at  Somerset  House  as  a  Ooort  of  Reference  in  such  cases. 

First)  the  Excise  are  not  in  an  indepmident  position ;  they  are  in 
Sovemment  emj^oyment  and  pay,  and  will  necessarily  regard  things 
Tom  a  GoyemmentBl  point  of  view,  and  with  an  eye  to  securing  the 
Bbccise  duties  imposed. 

Next,  the  chemists  of  the  Excise  have  no  enlaiged  or  general  ex- 
lerience  of  the  Question  of  adulteration  at  all.  Their  duties  are  limited 
JO  the  examination  of  duty-paying  articles  only,  and  with  all  other 
uiicles  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They  take  no  notice  of 
hose  adulterations  which  are  simnly  frauds  upon  the  consumer,  or 
¥hich  are  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  They  do  not  interfere 
vith  the  adulteration  of  drugs  unless  they  are  liable  to  a  duty,  nor  do 
hey  interdict  the  use  of  poisonous  pigments  in  the  colouring  of  sugar 
»nVectionerv  and  other  articles. 

Again,  tkey  have  afforded  but  few  public  proofs,  so  fsur  as  we  are 
bware,  of  their  competence  for  the  duty  imposed  upon  them.  They 
nay  now  be  quite  capable,  but  where  have  they  given  the  evidence  of 
pecial  competence  P  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Chemical 
[department  of  the  Excise  would  have  frumished  the  public  with  much 
valuable  material  and  information  as  to  the  practice  of  adulteration ; 
hat  they  would  have  devised  many  new  and  simple  processes  for  its 
letection,  and  that  they  would  have  from  time  to  time  put  the  public  on 
heir  guard  against  certain  adulterations  coming  more  particularly 
mder  their  notice. 

Some  years  back,  when  the  author  first  took  up  the  subject  of  adul- 
eration,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  an  article  which  was  not  de- 
Nteed  and  adulterated,  and  whether  it  was  a  duty-paying  article  or  not, 
idolteration  was  everywhere  rife,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  Excise,  with 
ts  '  4,000  inspectors  and  70  chemists.'  In  fact,  at  that  period  they 
vere  notoriously  incompetent,  and  they  were  wholly  unacquainteil 
eith  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  the  detection  of  adulteration. 

Doubtless  they  are  now  better  inliDnned,  but  having  regard  to  their 
tast  history,  it  is  certainly  strange  that  this  body  should  have  been 
elected  as  a  Oourt  of  Reference.  At  one  time  it  was  intended  that 
he  analyses  made  in  the  lAboratory  at  Somerset  House  should  be  final 
nd  bin<iing  on  the  litigants,  but.  this  last  intention,  we  are  glad  to 
ee,  has  been  abandoned.  We  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  amuidity 
f  insisting  that  any  analysis  should  be  accepted  as  final,  because 
Lowever  competent  we  analyst  might  be,  mistakes  might  still  be  made, 
nd  no  person  could  possibly  be  condemned  on  the  report  of  one 
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analyst,  whoever  he  might  be,  if  his  Btatements  could  ht  proved  w  te 
ertoneoufl  by  the  testimony  of  other  analysts. 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  tlie  EzciBe  pet  formed  iti  aaih- 
tilcal  duties  at  the  time  to  which  we  have  alreadv  referred,  and  bov 
hx  it  then  protected  the  revenue  from  loss  tnioogh  adnitendae. 
may  be  gathered  from  the  foUowing  few  particalan. 

The  article  tea  was  then  subject,  as  it  still  1%  to  considienUe  sd;d> 
teration,  while  the  extent  to  which  the  puUic  ware  defrauded  inn^ 
and  cocoa  is  notorious ;  they  were  also  lazvely  defrauded  is  pevfs. 
spirits,  and  tobacco,  as  is  proved  by  the  fouowing  leaults  of  aaahai 
of  those  articles  as  supplied  to  the  public,  and  as  reported  npoo  ia  ikr 
*  Lancet.' 

Of  numerous  samples  of  black  and  white  pqaper  analysed,  ftdlT«»> 
half  were  adulterated  with  ground  rice,  pea-flour,  wiieat-fioar,  InsMd 
meal,  and  mustard  husk. 

Of  thirty-eight  samples  of  gin  examined,  a  Yerj  large  propcrscc 
were  adulterated,  some  of  them  being  reduced  in  strei^fth  ooe-baH 
while  seven  of  them  contained  cayenne  pepper.  Tlie  eanw  was  ttr 
case  with  rum  and  hrand^f. 

Of  forty-three  different  snuffs  examined,  nearly  all  were  adahtfaasi 
the  adulterating  ingredients  used  bein^,  for  the  most  part,  salt,  slki- 
lies,  silica,  red  and  yellow  ochre,  red  lead,  chromate  of  lead,  aa^ 
chromate  of  potash. 

The  Excise,  then,  at  the  reriod  alluded  to,  had  most  aignally  fipU 
in  its  principal  duty — ^namely,  the  protection  of  the  revenoe  agaiat 
adulteration. 

One  reason  why  the  chemists  of  the  Inland  Revenue  fiuled,  ii  tkn 
they  did  not  sufficiently  employ  the  resourees  of  science  for  the  ^ 
covery  of  adulteration:  they  relied  too  much  upon  the 
tion  of  Excise  inspectors,  and  too  little  upon  science,  i^on  the 
of  chemistry,  and  more  especially  upon  a  knowledgB  of 
structure,  as  revealed  to  tne  competent  observer  by  means  of  tk 
microscope. 

From  not  employing  science  enough,  the  Exciae  has,  for  the  mM 
part,  in  order  to  msoover  evidence  of  adulteration,  been  driree  n 
adopt  a  system  of  espionage,  and  to  the  rude  and  inquisitorial  fio- 
ceeding  of  entering  roreibfy  upon  suspected  premises,  and  of  seziif 
any  adulterated  articles  or  substances  employed  in  adulteratioB*  ui 
w&ich,  perchance,  they  might  find  in  the  course  of  their  seaiv^  IV 
method  adopted  by  'The  Lancet'  Oommission  waa  in  atiikiv 
contrast  to  this.  It  simply  purchased  the  difierant  artidea  as  sold  ii 
the  ordinary  way  of  business,  and  applied  to  their  analyses  all  the 
resources  of  science,  especially  the  microscope.  By  tiua  praeeei- 
ing  it  was  not  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  tne  Excise,  to  iraiaSaii 
an  army  of  <  4,000'  inspectors,  neither  was  it  requisite  to  search  tV 
shop,  warehouse,  manu&ctory,  or  even  the  private  dweOiag  of  the 
occupants. 
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By  the  method  we  adopted  we  were  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  yar* 
iety  of  chemical  adulterations  of  which  the  Excise  possessed  no 
faiowledge ;  but  it  was  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the  microscope,  in 
particular,  as  an  instrument  for  the  discovery  of  adulteration,  that  its 
Knowled^  was  the  most  defective.  Of  tlus  ignorance  it  nas  itself 
fumisheci  a  memorable  and  striking  proof.  In  1860  repeated  remon- 
strances were  addressed  to  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  adulteration 
of  coffee  with  chicory.  The  Government  excused  itself  from  inter- 
fering on  the  plea,  publicly  tirged  by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that, 
neither  by  chemistry  nor  by  any  other  means  was  the  adulteration  of 
coffee  with  chicory  to  be  detected.  This  statement  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  a  report,  procured  at  the  instance  of  the  Excise,  from  three 
of  the  most  distmguished  chemists  of  the  day ;  the  real  fact  at  the  same 
time  being,  that  nothing  is  more  easy  or  certain  than  the  discovery  of 
the  adulteration  in  question  by  means  of  the  microscope.  Further, 
we  have  within  the  last  few  years  brought  to  light,  with  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  hundreds  of  adulterations,  the  existence  of  which  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Excise. 

We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Select  Conmuttee  on  Adulteration, 
that,  *  in  addition  to  about  4,000  officers  scattered  over  the  country,  the 
Board  (of  Excise)  employ  about  sixty  to  seventy  analytical  chemists, 
whose  numbers  are  recruited  by  students  educated  for  the  purpose  at 
University  College,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  in  eveiy  year.'  Why, 
here  is  a  whole  army  of  inspectors  and  analysts !  Wim  such  huge 
machinery  as  this,  the  wonder  is  that  adulteration  should  exist  in  any 
degree,  much  less  that  it  should  be  so  prevalent  t 

The  only  other  point  in  connection  with  the  Act  which  it  is 
necessary  to  notice  is,  that  the  form  of  Certificate  prescribed  renders  it 
necessary  that  the  analyses  of  the  articles  submitted  to  the  analyst 
should  ie  quantitative.  By  the  Act  of  1872  he  had  simply  to  make  a 
general  or  qualitative  statement  as  to  their  composition.  Of  course  a 
quantitative  analysis  is  much  more  difficult,  and  requires  greater  skill 
and  occupies  longer  time ;  hence  analysts  should  be  more  liberally  paid 
under  this  than  ike  former  Act. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  Act  of  1872,  which  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  adulteration,  so  it  will  be  with  the  present  Act.  The  efficacy  of  the 
former  Act  resulted  in  great  part  from  the  interpretation  put  upon  it 
by  the  judges,  and  so  it  must  be  with  the  present  measure,  which  is  ob- 
viously fuU  of  uncertainties,  and  much  wul  therefore  depend  upon  the 
decision  of  the  tribunals  before  whom  prosecutions  under  it  are  heard. 
It  is  in  our  judgment  a  very  feeble  measure,  framed  to  a  laige 
extent  in  the  interest  of  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  not  in  those 
of  the  public.  Taking  it  altogether,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Act  of  1872, 
which  it  supersedes.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  simplest  and  best  course 
to  have  taken  would  have  been  to  have  modified  that  Act,  and  not  to 
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have  abolifihed  it  altogether,  and  to  have  suhetitated  for  it  sometfaiDg 
very  much  inferior. 

A  reluctance  is  expressed  in  some  quarters  to  grapple  witii  the 
giant  evil  of  adulteration  from  the  fear  lest  it  should  interfere  with, 
and  impose  restrictions  on,  trade.  This  fear  we  believe  to  be  ground- 
less ;  and  even  if  there  were  some  foundation  for  ity  yet  it  ougkt  not 
to  be  allowed  to  prevail  against  what  our  consciences  tell  ua  to  he 
right.  Trade  is  one  thing,  debasing  and  poisoning  our  food  another. 
Surely  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two;  and  if 
connected,  the  sooner  the  connection  is  severed  the  better  on  all  eronndB, 
and  especially  will  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  trade  itself.  We  main- 
tain, however,  that  the  connection  which  now  exists  is  entirely  un- 
natural, that  it  has  sprung  up  imder  a  careless  and  looee  state  of 
thinffs,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  its  authorily 
for  the  prevention  of  adulteration. 

Now  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  adulteration  that  restrictive  measures  should  be 
resorted  to,  calculated  to  interfere  with  trade  or  to  impede  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  beyond  those  already  in  existence ;  indeed, 
some  of  the  restrictions  now  in  force,  and  interference  at  present 
practised,  might,  under  a  better  organisation,  be  discontinued. 

Let  us  recjoJl  to  mind  the  powers  already  confeixed  for  the  suppira^ 
sion  of  the  adulteration  of  excisable  articles.  The  Excise  is  at  liberty  to 
enter,  by  force,  upon  any  premises  where  the  adulteration  of  an  excise- 
able  article  is  suspected  to  be  carried  on,  or  where  adulterated  goods 
are  supposed  to  be  deposited ;  the  adulterators  or  sellers  of  adulterated 
articles  may  be  apprehended,  punished  by  fines,  which  are  aometinoea 
veiy  heavy,  or  imprisonment ;  all  the  adulterated  articles  may  be  confis- 
cated, as  well  as  the  implements  employed  in  their  preparation.  The 
Board  may  lock  up  a  manufacturer's  premises,  taldng  the  keys  away, 
even  when  he  is  not  practising  adulteration,  and  it  may  control  the 
processes  of  manufacture  therein  pursued.  Here  is  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  with  a  vengeance ! 

Again,  magistrates  or  peace  officers,  by  warrant,  under  the  Bread 
Act,  may  search  anv  premises  and  seize  any  adulterated  flour  or 
breed,  search  for  any  forbidden  ingredient,  inflict  the  penalties  of  fine 
and  imprisonment;  and  lastly,  they  may  publish  the  names  of  the 
ofienders. 

To  prevent  smuggling — an  ofience  which,  in  its  effects  upon  the 
revenue,  is  allied  to  adulteration— a  large  force,  armed  to  the  teeth,  is 
stationed  aU  around  the  coasts  of  these  islands:  it  may  seize  the 
smuggler,  and,  if  he  resist,  kill  him ;  or  it  may  take  his  contraband 
goods  from  him,  and,  on  conviction,  cast  him  into  prison.  Here^ 
again,  is  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subiect ;  and,  remember, 
in  smuggling,  the  revenue  only  is  de&auded,  and  but  little  is  tlion^t 
of  pubuc  health  or  morality. 

Las%,  recall  to  mind  the  powers  exercised^  and  properly  so,  in  the 
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iases  of  bad  or  diseased  meat,  and  of  short  weights  and  measures, 
^hich,  be  it  known,  often  ffo  along  with  adulteration.  In  such  eases 
liere  is  the  power  of  entering  upon  suspeeted  premises,  of  seizing  and 
ionfiscating  the  articles,  and  ot  punishing  the  wrongdoers  by  fine  or 
mprisooment. 

It  may  be  inquired,  how  comes  it  that,  with  such  powers  of  re- 
)ression,  adulteration  so  prevails  P  The  answer  is,  that  the  laws  in 
brce  respecting  adulteration  are  partial  only  in  their  operation ;  that 
hey  relate  omj  to  certain  articles ;  that  they  are  for  the  most  part 
mt  seldom  enforced,  and  that  some  of  them  have  even  fallen  into 
lesuetude.  What  concerns  everybody,  what  is  evervbod^r's  business; 
>ecomes,  in  fact,  according  to  the  old  adage,  nobody  s  business. 

The  cries  of  '  freedom  of  trade '  and  '  the  liberty  of  the  subject,' 
n  connection  with  adulteration,  are  in  realitv  unmeaning  terms,  used 
18  bugbears  to  frighten  the  timid  and  to  tnrow  the  public  off  thieir 
^uaid. 

In  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  adulteration,  it  should  be  re- 
nembered  that  the  seUer  is  freoruently  as  much  a  party  to  adultera- 
ion  as  the  actual  adulterator.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  often 
>uys  articles  at  prices  at  which  he  knows  it  is  impossible  that  they 
»n  be  genuine.  Again,  it  should  be  recoUected  that  it  is  often  the 
nterest  of  the  seller  to  screen  the  adulterating  wholesale  merchant 
)r  manufacturer,  he,  in  many  cases,  being  largely  in  his  debt.  In 
iie  course  of  the  publication  of  the  reports  of  'The  Lancet  Sanitary 
IJommission '  we  met  with  several  cases  in  which  the  seller  preferred 
:o  incur  the  risk  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  his  name, 
■ather  than  divulge  the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom  he  was 
(upplied.  The  seller,  therefore,  must  not  be  let  off  too  easily, 
(specially  when  he  attempts  to  screen  the  perpetrator  of  adulteration. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  Summary  than  in 
iie  following  words,  taxen  from  a  very  able  article  on  the  authors 
X)ok  entitled  '  Food  and  its  Adulterations,'  contained  in  the  *  Quarterly 
[leview': — 'We  have  now  shown  enough  to  convince  the  public  that 
;he  grossest  fraud  reigns  throughout  the  British  public  commissariat 
....  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Government  is  able  and 
billing  to  stay  this  gigantic  evil  and  national  dishonour.' 
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Repeal  of 
■tatates. 


An  Act  to  repeal  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Acts,  and  to  make  better     aj>.  187& 
prorision  for  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drags  in  a  pnre  state. 

[11th  August^  1876.} 

fTTHEREAS  it  is  desirable  that  the  Acts  now  in  fbrce  relating  to 
r  V      the  adulteration  of  food  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the  law 
regarding  the  sale  of  food  and  drugs  in  a  pure  and  genuine  condi- 
tion should  be  amended: . 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: — 

1.  From  the  commencement  of  this  Act  the  statutes  of  the 
twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth  Victoria,  chapter  eighty-four,  of  the 
thirty-first  and  thirty-second  of  Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one,  section  twenty-four,  of  the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth 
of  Victoria,  chapter  twenty-six,  section  three,  and  of  the  thirty- 
iifth  and  thirty-sixth  of  Victoria,  chapter  seventy-four,  shall  be  re- 
pealed, except  in  regard  to  any  appointment  made  under  them  and 
not  then  determined,  and  in  regard  to  any  offence  committed  against 
them  or  any  prosecution  or  other  act  commenced  and  not  concluded 
or  completed,  and  any  payment  of  money  then  due  in  respect  of  any 
provision  thereof. 

2.  The  term  '  food '  shall  include  every  article  used  for  food  or  S^^^fPf^*^ 
drink  by  man,  other  than  drugs  or  water : 

The  term  'drug' shall  include  medicine  for  internal  or  external 
uae: 

The  term  'county'  shall  include  every  county,  riding,  and 
division,  as  well  as  every  county  of  a  city  or  town  not  being  a 
borough : 

The  term  'justices'  shall  include  any  police  and  stipendiary 
magistrate  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
England,  and  any  divisional  justices  in  Ireland. 
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A.D.  1875. 

Prohibition 
of  the  mix- 
ingot  inju- 
rionsingre- 
dient8«and 
of  Bellbigthe 
same. 


eu. 


ProtaiUtlon 
of  the  mix- 
ing of  drugs 
with  inju- 
rious ingre- 
dients, and 
of  seUing  the 
same. 


Exemption 
in  case  of 
proof  of 
absence  of 
knowledge. 


Prohibition 
of  the  sale  of 
articles  of 
food  and  of 
drugs  not  of 
the  proper 
nature,  sub- 
stance, and 
quality. 


Desertion  of  QffifnoeB. 

3.  No  person  sHaII  mix,  colour,  stein,  or  powder,  or  ords  ct 
permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  povder,  an j  ar^fk 
cf  food  with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  render  the  arick 
injurious  to  health,  with  intent  that  the  same  maj  be  sold  in  t^ 
state,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  such  article  so  mued,  oolo«nd 
stained,  or  powdered,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  ezeeecibf 
fifty  pounds  for  the  first  offence ;  every  ofifenee,  after  a 
for  a  first  offence,  shall  be  a  misdemeanour,  for  which  the 
conriction,  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not 
months  with  hard  labour. 

4.  No  person  shall,  except  for  the  purpose  of  compoundiag  m 
hereinafter  described,  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  or  order  'w 
permit  any  other  person  to  mix,  colour,  stain,  or  powder,  any  dng 
with  any  ingredient  or  material  so  as  to  afiect  injuriously  the 
quality  or  potency  of  such  drug,  with  intent  that  the  same  any  be 
sold  in  that  stete,  and  no  person  shall  sell  any  sndi  drag  so  wsad. 
coloured,  sUin^d,  or  powdered,  under  the  same  penalty  in  each  esse 
respectively  as  in  the  preceding  section  for  a  first  and  subeeqaeES 
offence. 

5.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  convicted  uadfr 
either  of  the  two  last  foregoing  sections  of  this  Act  in  respect  of  tht 
sale  of  any  article  of  food,  or  of  any  drug,  if  he  shows  to  the  sslit- 
fiiction  of  the  justice  or  court  before  whom  he  is  chaiged  that  he  did 
not  know  of  the  article  of  food  or  drug  sold  by  him  I 
coloured,  steined,  or  powdered  as  in  either  of  thoee  aoctiops 
tioned,  and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  diligenee  have  ohteisid 
that  knowledge. 

6.  No  person  shall  sell  to  the  prejudice  of  the  pmrhasw  aay 
article  of  food  or  any  drug  which  is  not  of  the  nature,  sabstaaee, 
and  quality  of  the  article  demanded  by  such  purchaser,  naikr  « 
penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ;  provided  that  an  cAeno^  ahsll 
not  be  deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  in  the  IbOovii^ 

that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Where  anv  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  heahh  hu 
been  added  to  the  food  or  drug  be(»inse  the  saoe  is  re- 
quired for  the  production  or  preparation  thereof  aa  sa 
article  of  commerce,  in  a  stete  fit  for  carriage  or  • 
Uon,  and  not  irandulently  to  increase  the  bnik, 
or  measure  of  the  food  or  drag,  or  ooneeal  the  xalenflr 
quality  thereof; 

(2.)  Where  ti^e  drug  or  food  is  a  proprietary  medidne,  or  is  t)** 
subject  of  a  patent  in  force,  scd  is  snpf^ed  in  the  stete 
required  by  the  specification  of  the  patent ; 

(3.)  mero  the  food  or  amg  i.  ccmpounded  a«  in  tl>i«Act>» 
tioned; 

(4.)  Where  the  food  or  drug  is  unavoidably  mixed  with  ssas 
extraneous  matter  in  the  proeess  of  eoUectUM  or  yu^ 
ration. 


cases 
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7.  No  person  Bhall  sell  any  compoand  article  of  food  or  com- 
pounded dmg  which  is  not  composed  of  ingredients  in  accordance 
with  the  demand  of  the  parchaser,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

8.  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  gpiilty  of  any  such  ofibnce 
as  aforesaid  in  respect  of  Uie  sale  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug 
mixed  with  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious  to  health,  and  not 
intended  fraudulently  to  increase  its  bulk,  weight,  or  measure,  or 
conceal  its  inferior  quality,  if  at  the  time  of  delivering  such  article 
or  drug  he  shall  supply  to  the  person  receiving  the  same  a  notice, 
by  a  label  distinctly  and  legibly  written  or  printed  on  or  with  the 
article  or  drug,  to  the  efifect  that  the  same  is  mixed. 

9.  No  person  shall,  with  the  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in 
its  altered  state  without  notice,  abstract  from  an  article  of  food  any 
part  of  it  so  as  to  affect  injuriously  its  quality,  substance,  or  nature, 
and  no  person  shall  sell  any  article  so  altered  without  making  dis- 
closure of  the  alteration,  under  a  penalty  in  each  case  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds. 

Appointmsnt  and  Duties  of  Analysts^  and  Proceedings  to  obtain 

Analysis. 

10.  In  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof, 
and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
acting  in  execution  of  the  Act  for  the  better  local  management  of 
the  metropolis,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  eveiy  county,  and 
the  town  council  of  every  borough  having  a  separate  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  or  having  under  any  general  or  local  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  otherwise  a  separate  police  establishment,  may,  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  where  no  appointment  has 
been  hitherto  made,  and  in  all  oases  as  and  when  vacanciee  in  the 
office  occur,  or  when  required  so  to  do  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  shall,  for  their  respective  city,  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs, 
appoint  one  or  more  persons  possessing  competent  knowledge,  skill, 
and  experience,  as  analysts  of  all  articles  of  food  and  drugs  sold 
within  the  said  city,  metropolitan  districts,  counties,  or  boroughs, 
and  shall  pay  to  such  analysts  such  remuneration  as  shall  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  and  may  remove  him  or  them  as  they  shall  deem 
pro^ ;  but  such  appointments  and  removals  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who  may 
require  satisfactory  proof  of  competency  to  be  supplied  to  them, 
and  may  give  their  approval  absolutely  or  with  modifications  as  to 
the  period  of  the  appointment  and  removal,  or  otherwise:  Provided, 
that  no  person  shfdl  hereafter  be  appointed  an  analyst  for  any 
place  under  this  section  who  shall  be  engaged  directly  or  indirectly 
in  any  trade  or  business  connected  with  the  sale  of  food  or  drugs  in 
such  place. 

In  Scotland  the  like  powers  shall  be  conferred  and  the  like 
duties  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  commissioners  of  supply  at  their 
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ordinary  meetings  for  counties,  and  the  eommissiofDers  or  liondi 
of  police,  or  where  there  are  no  such  coniinissioDezB  or  hoards,  vpoa 
the  town  conncils  for  boroughs  within  their  serenl  jnritdieti  lu: 
provided  that  one  of  Her  Maiestys  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  is 
Scotland  shall  be  sabstitntea  for  the  Local  QoYennataat  Board  of 
England. 

In  Ireland  the  like  powers  and  duties  shall  be  oonfeErcd  aad 
imposed  respectively  upon  the  grand  jury  of  every  eoant j  and  tovs 
council  of  every  borough;  provided  that  the  Local  Garerameti 
Board  of  Ireland  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Local  GoveniaeaS 
Board  of  England. 


Town  ocmn- 
cflof  a 
boroagh 
may  engage 
theuialyBt 
of  another 
borough  or 
of  the 
county. 

Power  to 
parchaaer  of 
an  article  of 
food  to  have 
it  analysed. 


1 1.  The  town  council  of  any  borough  may  agree  that  the 
appointed  by  any  neighbouring  borough  or  for  the  oounty  in  wiiid. 
the  boroagh  is  situated,  shall  act  for  their  boroagh  during  such  tim 
as  the  said  council  shall  think  proper,  and  shall  make  due  proriskD 
for  the  payment  of  his  remuneration,  and  if  such  analyst  abail  eoa- 
sent,  he  shall  during  such  time  be  the  analyst  for  such  boroagh  fx 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

12.  Any  purchaser  of  an  article  of  food  or  of  a  drug  in  sir 
place  being  a  district,  county,  city,  or  borough  where  there  it  acj 
analyst  appointed  under  this  or  any  Act  hereby  repealed  shall  U 
entitled,  on  payment  to  such  analyst  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  te: 
shillings  and  sixpence,  or  if  there  be  no  such  analyst  th^n  aetiag 
for  such  place,  to  the  analyst  of  another  place,  of  sncfa  bui  as  ssj 
be  agreed  upon  between  such  person  and  the  analyst,  to  have  so^ 
article  analysed  by  such  analyst,  and  to  receive  from  him  a  cad' 
ficate  of  the  result  of  his  analysis. 


Officer 
named  to 
obtain  a 
sample  of 
food  or  drag 
to  submit  to 
analyBis. 


Provision 
for  dealing 
with  the 
sample  when 
parduwed. 


13.  Any  medical  oi&cer  of  health,  inspector  of  nniaaBtts.  or  is- 
spector  of  weights  and  measures,  or  any  inspector  of  a  maikit,  or 
any  police  constable  under  the  direction  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Ixal 
authority  appointing  such  ofiicor,  inspector,  or  constable,  or  chaij^ 
with  the  execution  of  this  Act,  may  procure  any  sample  of  ftod  or 
drugs,  and  if  he  suspect  the  same  to  have  been  sold  to  Iub  eontzizr 
to  any  provision  of  this  Act,  shall  submit  the  same  to  be  aaalvBid 
by  the  analyst  of  the  district  or  place  for  whidi  he  acta,  or  if  tkeR 
be  no  such  analyst  then  acting  for  such  place,  to  the  aiialyst  of 
another  place,  and  such  analyst  shall,  upon  receiving  payment  ss  u 
provided  in  the  last  section,  with  all  convenient  speed  analyse  t^ 
same  and  give  a  certificate  to  such  officer,  wheretn  he  shall  sped^ 
the  result  of  the  analysis. 

14.  The  person  purchasing  any  article  with  the  intentioB  of  sab- 
mitting  the  same  to  analysis  shall,  after  the  purchaae  shall  hate 
been  completed,  forthwith  notify  to  the  seller  or  his  agent  sellia; 
the  article  his  intention  to  have  the  same  analysed  by  the  psbik 
analyst,  and  shall  offer  to  divide  the  article  into  three  parts  to  be 
then  and  there  separated,  and  each  part  to  be  marked  and  seeled  or 
fastened  up  in  such  manner  as  its  nature  will  permit,  and  shiS. 
if  required  to  do  so,  proceed  accordingly,  and  shall  deliver  oae  <^ 
the  parts  to  the  seller  or  his  agent 
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pariBon  and  submit  the  third  part,  if  he  deems  it  right  to  have  the         

article  analysed,  to  the  analyst. 

15.  If  the  seller  or  his  agent  do  not  accept  the  offer  of  the  pnr- 
cha'^^r  to  divide  the  article  purchased  in  his  presence,  the  analyst 
receiving  the  article  for  analysis  shall  divide  the  same  into  two  parts, 
and  shall  seal  or  fasten  up  one  of  those  parts  and  shall  cause  it  to 
be  delivered,  either  upon  receipt  of  the  sample  or  when  he  supplies 
his  certificate  to  the  purchaser,  who  shall  retain  the  same  for  pro- 
duction in  case  proceedings  shall  afterwards  be  taken  in  the  matter. 

16.  If  the  analyst  do  not  reside  within  two  miles  of  the  residence 
of  the  person  requiring  the  article  to  be  anidysed,  such  article  may 
be  forwarded  to  the  analyst  through  the  post  office  as  a  regis- 
tered letter,  subject  to  any  regulations  which  the  Postmaster 
General  may  make  in  reference  to  the  carrying  and  delivery  of  such 
article,  and  the  charge  for  the  postage  of  such  article  shall  be 
deemed  one  of  the  charges  of  this  Act  or  of  the  prosecution,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

1 7.  If  any  such  officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  as  above  de- 
scribed, shall  apply  to  purchase  any  article  of  food  or  any  drug 
exposed  to  sale,  or  on  sale  bv  retail  on  any  premises  or  in  any  shop 
or  stores,  and  shall  tender  the  price  for  the  quantity  which  he  shall 
require  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  not  being  more  than  shall  be 
reasonably  requisite,  and  the  person  exposing  the  same  for  sale 
shall  refuse  to  sell  the  same  to  such  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable, such  person  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten 
pounds. 

18.  The  certificate  of  the  analysis  shall  be  in  the  form  set  forth 
in  the  schedule  hereto,  or  to  the  like  effect. 

19.  Every  analyst  appointed  under  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or 
this  Act  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  authority  appointing  him  the 
number  of  articles  analysed  by  him  under  this  Act  during  the  fore- 
going quarter,  and  shall  specify  the  result  of  each  analysis  and  the 
sum  paid  to  him  in  respect  thereof,  and  such  report  shall  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  meeting  of  the  authority  appointing  such  analyst, 
and  every  such  authority  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  Local 
Ck>vemment  Board,  at  such  time  and  in  such  form  as  the  Board 
shall  direct,  a  certified  copy  of  such  quarterly  report. 

Proceedings  against  Offenders, 

20.  When  the  analyst  having  analysed  any  article  shall  have   Proceedings 
given  his  certificate  of  the  result,  from  which  it  ma^  appear  that  an   "S^^ 
offence  against  some  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  has  been   ^  ^  ^"' 
committed,  the  person  causing  the  analysis  to  be  made  may  take 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  herein  imposed  for  such 

offence,  b^ore  any  justices  m  petty  sessions  assembled  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  article  or  drug  sold  was  actually 
delivered  to  the  purchaser,  in  a  summary  manner. 


Form  of  the 
certlflcate. 

Quarter^ 
report  of  the 
analyst. 
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Certificate  of 
analyst 
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may  be  ex- 
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Power  to 
justices  to 
have  articles 
of  food  and 
drags  ana- 
lysed. 


Appeal  to 

Quarter 

SessiODs. 


Eveiy  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  recovered  in  England 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  Victoria, 
chapter  forty-three.  In  Ireland  such  penalties  and  proceedings 
shall  be  recoverable,  and  may  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  poliee 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  subject  and  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Act  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the 
peace  for  such  district,  or  of  the  police  of  such  district ;  and  with 
respect  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  before  a  justice  or  justices  of  the 
peace  sitting  in  petty  sessions,  and  subject  and  according  to  the 
provisions  of  *  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,'  and  any 
Act  amending  the  same. 

Every  penalty  herein  imposed  may  be  reduced  or  mitigated 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  justices. 

21.  At  the  hearing  of  the  information  in  such  proceeding  the 

Sroduction  of  the  certificate  of  the  analyst  shall  be  sufficient  evi- 
ence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  unless  the  defendant  shall  require 
that  the  analyst  shall  be  called  as  a  witness,  and  the  parts  of  the 
articles  retained  by  the  person  who  purchased  the  article  shall  be 
produced,  and  the  aefendant  may,  if  he  think  fit,  tender  himself  and 
his  wife  to  be  examined  on  his  behalf,  and  he  or  she  shall,  if  he  so 
desire,  be  examined  accordingly. 

22.  The  justices  before  whom  any  complaint  may  be  made,  or  the 
court  before  whom  any  appeal  may  be  heard,  under  this  Act  may, 
upon  the  request  of  either  party,  in  their  discretion  cause  any  aitide 
of  food  or  drug  to  be  sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revemie, 
who  shall  thereupon  direct  the  chemical  officers  of  their  depaitmaiit 
at  Somerset  House  to  make  the  analysis,  and  give  a  certificate  to 
such  justices  of  the  result  of  the  analysis ;  and  the  expense  of  such 
analysis  shall  be  paid  by  the  complainant  or  the  defendant  as  the 
justices  may  by  oider  direct. 

23.  Any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  offence  pmiish- 
able  by  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or  by  this  Act  by  any  justices  may 
appeal  in  England  to  the  next  general  or  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  which  shall  be  held  for  the  city,  count?^,  town,  or  place, 
wherein  such  conviction  shall  have  been  made,  provided  that  such 
person  enter  into  a  recognizance  within  three  days  next  ait«r  such 
conviction,  with  two  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  to  tiy  cnch 
appeal,  and  to  be  forthcoming  to  abide  the  judgment  and  deter- 
mination of  the  court  at  such  general  or  quarter  sessions,  and  to 
pay  such  costs  as  shall  be  by  such  court  awarded  ;  and  the  justices 
before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be  had  are  hereby  empowei«d 
and  required  to  take  such  recognizance;  and  the  court  at  snch 
general  or  quarter  sessions  are  hereby  required  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  matter  of  such  appeal,  and  may  award  such  costs  to  the 
party  appealing  or  appealea  against  as  they  or  he  shall  tJiink 
proper. 

In  Ireland  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  o0fence 
punishable  by  this  Act  may  appeal  to  the  next  court  of  quarter 
sessions  to  be  held  in  the  same  division  of  the  county  where  the 
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conviction  shall  be  made  by  any  jnstice  or  juBtices  in  any  petty  ses- 
sionB  district,  or  to  the  recorder  at  his  next  sessions  where  the 
conviction  shall  be  made  by  the  divisional  justices  in  the  police 
district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  or  to  the  recoraer  of  any  corporate 
or  borough  town  when  the  conviction  iihaU  be  made  by  any  justice 
or  jusuces  in  such  corporate  or  borough  town  (unless  when  any 
such  sessions  shall  commence  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of  any 
such  conviction,  in  which  case,  if  the  appellant  sees  fit,  the  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  next  succeeding  sessions  to  be  held  for  such 
division  or  town),  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  court  of  quarter 
sessions  or  recorder  (as  the  case  mav  be)  to  decide  such  appeal,  if 
made  in  such  form  and  manner  and  with  such  notices  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts  respectively  hereinbefore 
mf'ntioned  as  to  appeals  against  orders  made  by  justices  at  petty 
sessions,  and  all  thft  provisions  of  the  said  Petty  Sessions  Acts 
respectively  as  to  making  appeals  and  as  to  executing  the  orders 
made  on  appeal,  or  the  original  orders  where  the  appeals  shall  not 
be  duly  prosecuted,  shall  also  apply  to  any  appeal  made  under  this 
Act. 

24.  In  any  prosecution  under  this  Act,  where  the  fact  of  an 
article  having  been  sold  in  a  mixed  state  has  been  proved,  if  the 
defendant  shall  desire  to  rely  upon  any  exception  or  provision  con- 
tained in  this  Act,  it  shall  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  the 
same. 

25.  If  the  defendant  in  any  prosecution  under  this  Act  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  or  court  that  he  had  purchased  the 
article  in  question  as  the  same  in  nature,  substance,  and  quality  as 
that  demanded  of  him  by  the  prosecutor,  and  with  a  written  war- 
ranty to  that  effect,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  at  the  time 
when  he  sold  it  that  the  article  was  otherwise,  and  that  he  sold  it 
in  the  same  state  as  when  he  purchased  it,  he  shall  be  discharged 
from  the  prosecution,  but  shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  costs  incuned 
by  the  prosecutor,  unless  he  shall  have  given  due  notice  to  him  that 
he  will  rely  on  the  above  defence. 

26.  Every  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  under  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  in  the  cas«  of  a  prosecution  by  any  officer,  inspector,  or  con- 
stable of  the  authority  who  shall  have  appointed  an  analyst  or 
agreed  to  the  acting  of  an  analyst  within  their  district,  to  such 
officer,  inspector,  or  constable,  and  shall  be  by  him  paid  to  the 
authority  for  whom  he  acts,  and  be  applied  towards  the  expenses  of 
executing  this  Act,  any  Statute  to  tne  contrary  notwithstanding ; 
but  in  the  case  of  any  other  prosecution  the  same  shall  be  paid  and 
applied  in  England  according  to  the  law  regulating  the  application 
of  penalties  for  offences  punishable  in  a  summary  manner,  and  in 
Ireland  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Fines  Act,  Ireland,  1851,  and 
the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

27.  Any  person  who  shall  forge,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  it  to  be 
forg^  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  any  certificate  or  any  writing 
purporting  to  contain  a  warranty,  shall  be  giiUty  of  a  misdemeanour 
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and  be  punishable  on  conviction  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
exceeding  two  years  with  hard  labour ; 

Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  apply  to  an  article  of  food,  or  a 
drug,  in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act,  a  certificate  or  warranty 
given  in  relation  to  any  other,  article  or  drug,  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds ; 

Every  person  who  shall  give  a  false  warranty  in  writing  to  any 
purchaser  m  respect  of  an  article  of  food  or  a  drug  sold  by  him  as 
principal  or  agent,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds ; 

And  every  person  who  shall  wilfully  give  a  label  with  any  article 
sold  by  him  which  shall  falsely  describe  the  ardde  sold,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act,  and  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  pounds. 

28.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  aflbct  the  power  of  pro* 
ceeding  by  indictment,  or  take  away  any  other  remedy  against  any 
offender  under  this  Act,  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  contracts  and 
bargains  between  individuals,  and  the  rights  and  remedies  beloQging 
thereto. 

Provided  that  in  any  action  brought  by  any  person  for  a  breach 
of  contract  on  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food  or  of  any  drug,  such 
person  may  recover  alone  or  in  addition  to  any  other  damagf«  reco- 
verable by  him  the  amount  of  any  penalty  in  which  he  may  haw 
been  convicted  under  this  Act,  together  with  the  costs  paid  by  him 
upon  such  conviction  and  those  incurred  by  him  in  and  about  h^s 
defence  thereto,  if  he  prove  that  the  article  or  drug  the  subject  of 
such  conviction  was  sold  to  him  as  and  for  an  article  or  drug  of  the 
same  nature,  substance,  and  quality  as  that  which  was  demanded  of 
him,  and  that  he  purchased  it  not  knowing  it  to  be  otherwise,  and 
afterwards  sold  it  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  purchased  it ;  the 
defendant  in  such  action  being  nevertheless  at  liberty  to  prove  thai 
the  conviction  was  wrongful,  or  that  the  amoimt  of  costs  awarded  or 
claimed  was  unreasonable. 

Expenses  of  executing  the  Act. 

29.  The  expenses  of  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne,  in  the 
dty  of  London  and  the  liberties  thereof,  by  the  consolidated  rates 
raised  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  city  of  London  and 
the  liberties  thereof,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  br  any  rates 
or  funds  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act  for  the  better  local 
management  of  the  metropolis,  and  otherwise  as  regards  England, 
in  counties  by  the  county  rate,  and  in  boroughs  by  the  borough 
fund  or  rate ; 

And  as  regards  Ireland,  in  counties  by  the  grand  jury  cess,  and  im 
boroughs  by  the  borough  ^nd  or  rate ;  all  such  expenses  payable  in 
any  county  out  of  grand  jury  cess  shall  be  paid  by  the  tzeastuer  of 
such  county ;  and 

The  grand  jury  of  any  such  county  shall,  at  any  aasisee  at  "^hich 
it  is  proved  that  any  such  expenses  haye  been  inenzred  or  paid 
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inthout  preyions  application  to  presentment  sesinons,  present  to  be      ^^*  ^^^^' 
raised  off  and  paid  by  such  county  the  moneys  reqaiiwd  to  defray 
the  same. 

Special  Provision  as  to  Tea, 

30.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  Tea  to  be 
hundred  and  seventy-six  all  tea  imported  as  merchandise  into  and  S^CuSto  ^^ 
landed  at  any  port  in  G-reat  Britain  or  Ireland  shall  be  subject  to  on  importa- 
examination  by  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ck>mmi86ioners  of  tion. 
Customs,  subject  to  the  approyal  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  inspection 

and  analysis  thereof,  for  which  purpose  samples  may,  when  deemed 
necessaiy  by  such  inspectors,  be  taken  and  witii  all  convenient 
speed  be  examined  by  the  analysts  to  be  so  appointed ;  and  if  upon 
such  analysis  the  same  shall  be  found  to  be  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances or  exhausted  tea,  the  same  shall  not  be  delivered  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  said  commissioners,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  they  shall  see  fit  to  direct,  either  for  home  consump- 
tion or  for  use  as  ships'  stores  or  for  exportation ;  but  if  on  such 
inspection  and  analysis  it  shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  in  the  opinion 
of  the  analyst  unfit  for  human  food,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and 
destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  said  com- 
missioners may  direct. 

31.  Tea  to  which  the  term  '  exhausted '  is  applied  in  this  Act  Interpreta- 
shall  mean  and  include  any  tea  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  Won  of  Act. 
proper  quality,  strength,  or  virtue  by  steeping,  infusion,  decoction, 

or  other  means. 

32.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  every  liberty  of  a  cinque  port 
not  comprised  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  borough  shall  be  part  of 
the  county  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  justices  of  such  county. 

33.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland  the  following 
provisions  shall  have  effect: 

1.  The    term    *  misdemoanotir '    shall    mean    *  a    crime    or 

offence : ' 

2.  The  term  'defendant'    shall   mean  'defender'  and  include 

*  respondent :  * 

3.  The  term  '  information '  shall  include  *  complaint : ' 

4.  This  Act  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  if  for  the  term  'jus- 

tices,' wherever  it  occurs  therein,  the  term  'sheriff'  were 
substituted : 

5.  The  term  '  sheriff'  shall  include  '  sheriff  substitute : ' 

6.  The  term  'borough'  shall  mean  any  royal  burgh  and  any 

burgh  returning  or  contributing  to  return  a  member  to 
Parliament : 

7.  The  expenses  of  executing  this  Act  shall  be  borne  in  Scotland, 

in  counties,  by  the  county  general  assessment,  and  in 
burghs,  by  the  police  assessment : 
.  8.  This  Act  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  if  for  the  expression 
'  the  Local  Government  Board,'  wherever  it  occurs  therein, 
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THE  SALE   OF  FOOD   AND  DRUGS   ACT. 


A.D.  1876. 


Interprste- 
tion  of  terms 
In  applioa- 
tion  of  Act 
tolrdand. 


tho  expreesion  *  one  of  Her  Majestj^s  Priocipd  Seesv- 
taries  of  State  *  were  substituted : 
0.  All  penalties  provided  by  this  Act  to  be  recorered  in  a  «8a- 
marj  manner  shall  be  reooTered  before  the  shmff  of  :re 
county  in  the  sheriff  courts  or  at  the  option  of  the  pcnai 
seeking  to  recover  the  same  in  the  poliee  oouit.  :b  ac} 
place  where  a  sheriff  officiates  as  a  poliee  magiscrstfe  "cain 
the  provisions  of  'The  Summary- Procedni«  Act,  1^4' 
or  of  the  Police  Act  in  force  for  the  time  in  anj  pUft  *: 
which  a  sheriff  officiates  as  afbreaaid,  and  all  th^  jwa^ 
diction,  powers,  and  authorities  neeeaaaiy  for  this  pvytam 
are  hereby  conferred  on  sheriffs : 

Every  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  at  the  in«tsBee  « 
the  procurator  fiscal  of  the  jurisdiction,  or  of  the  pe«w 
who  caused  the  analysis  to  be  made  tram  which  it  ^ppasm. 
that  an  offence  had  been  committed  against  aamkt  oce  o£  t^ 
provisions  of  this  Act: 

£v6ry  penalty  imposed  and  recovered  nnder  tbi^  An 
shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  by  him  r'bsl!  > 
accounted  for  and  paid  to  the  treasurer  dT  tht  *yxjty 
general  assessment,  or  the  police  assessment  of  the  bvip. 
as  the  sheriff  shall  direct: 

10.  Every  penalty  imposed  by  this  Act  may  be  reduced  or  e:h>- 

gatea  accoiding  to  the  judgment  of  the  sheriff: 

11.  It  shall  be  competent  to  any  person  aggriered  by  any  con* 

viction  by  a  sheriff  in  any  summary  proceeding  under  this 
Act  to  appeal  against  the  same  to  the  next  eiiroit  cnoit,  cr 
where  there  are  no  circuit  courts  to  the  High  Coozt  <tf 
Justiciary  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sb& 
of  the  J>rovisions  of  the  Act  of  the  twentieth  y«ar  of  U» 
reign  of  King  George  the  Second,  chapter  forty-three,  aae 
any  Acts  amending  the  same,  as  relate  to  appeals  in  est- 
ters  criminal,  and  by  and  under  the  nlea,  limitaDije^ 
conditions,  and  restrictions  contained  in  the  said  pro- 
visions. 

34.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland. — 

The  term   '  borough  *  shall  mean  any  bortnigh  sabjcet  to  th» 

Act  of  the  session  of  the  third  and  fourth  yean  of  the  me:. 

of  Her  present  Migesty,  chapter  one  hnndnd  and  eight,  iati* 

tuled  *  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Knnidpal  CotpocaiMBi 

*  in  Ireland : ' 
The  term    *  county'  shall  include  a  comitj  of  a  city  and  a 

county  of  a  town  not  being  a  borough : 
The  term  '  assises '  shall,  wiUi  respect  to  the  eountjof  Dabha. 

mean  *  presenting  term :  * 
The  term  *  treasurer  of  the  eoonty '  shall  indnde  amy  persan  er 

persons  or  bank  in  any  county  performing  dnties  analcj^Mi 

to  those  of  tlie  treasurer  of  the  coanty  in  conntiei*  and.  vith 

respect  to  the  conn^  of  Dublin,  it  shall  bou  tiie 

committee: 
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The  term   *  police  constable  *  ehall  mean,  with  respect  to  the      a.d.  187A. 
police  district  of  Dublin  metropolis,  constable  of  the  Ihiblin 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  with  respect  to  any  other  part  of 
Ireland,  constable  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary. 

35.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  October  one  Commenoe- 

thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventT-flve.  ™^>^  ^  ^^ 

Act* 

36.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  '  The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Title  of  the 
Act,  1876.'  Act 
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A.D.1875.  SCHEDULE. 


FOKM  OF  CERTIFICATE. 

To* 

I,  the  undersigned,  public  analyst  for  the 
do  hereby  certify  that  I  received  on  the  day  of 

18        ,  from  t  ,  a  sample  of 

for  analysis  (which  then  weighed  X  ),  and  hare  acalyfei 

the  same^  and  declare  the  result  of  my  analysis  to  be  as  follov*:^ 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  a  sample  of  genuine 

or, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  said  sample  containad  the  putt  ■ 
under,  or  the  per-centages  of  foreign  ingredients  as  under. 


Ob9ervaHotu.i 


As  witness  my  hand  this  day  of 

A3., 
at 


*  Here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  sabmittiag  the  aitkk 
analysis. 

f  Here  insert  the  name  of  the  person  delivering  Uie  sannfe. 

X  When  the  article  cannot  be  conveniently  weighed,  tus  ] 
may  be  erased,  or  the  blank  may  be  left  unfilled. 

§  Here  the  analyst  may  insert  at  his  discretiaa  his  oinuai  as  • 
whether  the  mixtiue  (if  any)  was  for  the  pmpase  of  ieBd«in^  tki 
article  portable  or  palatable,  or  of  preserving  it,  or  of  improvii^  At 
appearance,  or  was  unavoidable,  and  may  state  whether  in  nnm  d 
what  is  orcUnaiy,  or  otherwise,  siid  whether  the  ingredienti  a 
mixed  are  or  are  not  injurious  to  health. 

In  the  case  of  a  certificate  regarding  milk,  butter,  or  anr 
liable  to  decomposition,  the  analyst  shall  specially  report  wlisdMr  atr 
chanse  had  taken  place  in  the  oonstitntion  of  t&e  aitkie  that  ««■& 
interfere  with  the  analysis. 
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ACABUS  FABJKMt  820 ;  A.  aaochaii,  243  ;  A. 

oaaei,4M. 
AcBTio  Acid,  formation  and  oocurrenoe, 

628 ;    properties,    684  ;    determination, 

689.    8eeaUo722, 
ACBTONB,  227. 

Acn>,  determination  of  free,  742. 

Aerated  Waters,  661. 

AouB  canaed  by  impure  Trater,  64. 

Albumen,  1,  279. 

Alcohol,  properties,  794.  Preparation  of 
absolute  alcohol,  795.  Physiological 
action,  797.  Estimation,  789,  741,  and 
798. 

Alcohol  in  wine,  719, 

Alcoholometric  Tables,  687, 786, 801. 

Aldehyde,  287. 

Aleurometbe,  286. 

Allen.  Mr.  A.  H.,  on  the  adolteratlon  of 
tea,  126. 

Allspice,  581. 

Alluvial  Watebs,  68. 

Alum,  the  employment  of,  in  the  mannfac- 
turo  of  bread,  848,  S48  ;  dtUcHon  in 
bread,  880. 

Alumlva,  estimation  in  water,  86. 

Ammoma,  method  of  Water  Analysis, 
74.  Free  and  albnmlnoid  ammonia,  75, 
76. 

Amontillado,  766. 

Analysis  of  Water,  68. 

Anchovies,  definition  of  adulteration,  486 ; 
generic  characters,  486,  Jig.  138.  Adul- 
terations of  anchovies,  489.  Samples 
tested  for  lead,  490.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  anchovies,  491.  Dutch 
fish,  491.  French,  491.  Sicilian,  491. 
DetettUm  of  Venetian  red  and  bole  arme- 
niau,  492. 

Amune  dyes  used  to  colour  sugar  confbo- 
tionery,  258. 

Annatto,  615 ;  definition  of  adulteration, 
615  ;  derivation  and    prepoxatiou,  615 ; 


Btmoture  of  tlie  seed,  616,  Hg,  201, 
Composition  of  annatto,  616  ;  adultera- 
tions, 618,  fiat.  902,  208.  Besults  of 
the  examination  of  samples,  618 ;  aaidyses 
of  the  ash,  620;  the  presence  of  lead,  621. 
Mr.  Wakley  on  the  adulterations  of,  622. 
Employment  in  cheeee,  628.  IMtdion  of 
the  adulterations  of  annatto,  623.  Or- 
ganic adulterations,  628.  Inorganic 
624.  Method  for  the  detection  of  the 
mineral  adulterations,  624.  Warrington's 
process  for  the  estimation  of  innate 
quantities  of  copper,  626. 

Apples,  composition,  708. 

Arrowroot,  definition  of  adnlteration, 
863.  Maranta  arrowroot,  864  ;  prepara- 
tion, 864;  character  of  the  starch- 
corpuscles,  W^yfig.  110.  Caona,  or  Tons  les 
Mois  arrowroot,  866  ;  preparation,  866  ; 
characters  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  367, 
fig.  111.  Curcuma  arrowroot,  367 ;  pre- 
paration, 869 ;  characters  of  the  stfutvh 
corpuscles,  868,  Jig.  112.  Taoca  arrow- 
root, 369 ;  preparation,  869 ;  characters 
of  the  starch  corpuscles,  870,  fig,  113. 
Manihot,  Tapioca,  or  Brasiiian  arrowroot, 
870  and  881 ;  characters  of  the  starch 
corpuscles,  370.  Potato  arrowroot,  371 ; 
preparation,  871 ;  characters  of  the 
starch  corpuscles,  871,  j^.  114.  Maiae 
arrowroot  or  cornflour,  372.  Rice  arrow- 
root, 372.  Arum  arrowroot,  872  ;  <duu»o- 
ten  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  tn^fig.  115. 
The  adulterations  of  arrowroot,  873. 
Results  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
874  ;  the  detectum  of  the  adulterations  of 
arrowroot,  874. 

AiiSENic  in  sugar  oonfectionery,  254 ;  In 
cheese,  453. 

Arum  A.Rj{owiiOOT,  372. 

Ash,  analysis  of,  110. 

ASPARAQIN,  605. 
Ashamab,  228. 
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BAKiNa  Powder,  345. 

Barlkt  Floch,  292. 

Bartlbtt,  Mr.  H.  C  on  the  adnlterstion  of 

toa,126;of  oocoa,219. 
Beans,  composition,  383. 
Beer.    5^  Malt  Beveragw  and  Appendix, 

830.  .       , 

BsirrHBLoT'fl  FORMULA  fot  the  estinuitlon 

of  ethers  in  wine,  747. 
BiscclT,  value  as  food,  6. 
BiJZKDINO  OP  WlKE,  763. 

Bordeaux  Wlves,  780. 

BoUQDET  of  wine,  726. 

Bran,  from  wheat,  282. 

Brandy,  803. 

BRAf«,  oooking  utensils  made  of,  821. 

Brazhian  Arrowroot,  381. 

Brfad,  composition,  5. 

Bread,  definition  of  adulteration,  832 ; 
manufactnre,  332 ;  fermented  orlejivened, 
332  ;  raifermented  or  unleavened,  332 ; 
home-made  bread,  382;  leaven,  833. 
Yeast,  or  the  veast  plant,  334  ;  brewers' 
yeast,  334  •  German,  335  ;  patent.  385j 
f/g.  102.  Discovery  of  the  development 
of  the  yeast  plant.  836.  Flzst.  stage,  or 
that  of  sporules,  340,  Hg.  103 ;  second 
Rtage,  or  that  of  thallns,  840,  Hgs,  104 
and  106 ;  third  sta^e,  or  that  of  aerial 
fructification,  340,  fig*,  106  and  107. 
Modus  operandi  of  yeast,  342  ;  employ- 
ment of  alum,  343 :  the  use  of  lime 
water,  844;  sulphate  of  copper,  844. 
Unleavened  or  unfermented  bread,  845. 
Baking,  egg  and  mustard  powders,  345. 
Aerated  broad,  846;  the  analysis  of 
bread,  847  ;  adulterations,  847 ;  with 
water,  848  ;  mashed  potatoes,  848 ;  boiled 
rice,  848 ;  alum,  848 ;  sulphate  of 
Oopper,  352;  with  other  adulterants, 
852.  Resmlts  of  the  examination  of 
numerous  samples  of  bread  for  alum, 
852.  Detfction  of  the  adulterations  of 
bread,  852.  Dffeetim  of  the  organic 
adulterations,  353,. jf^.  108  ;  of  bone  dust, 
354.  The  detection  of  the  inorganic 
adulterations,  354  ;  alum,  854  ;  sulphate 
of  oopper,  357. 

BUCBWHKAT,  308, 825. 
BUNT,  810. 

Burgundy  Wine,  780. 
Butter,  value  as  food,  5. 
Butter,  definition  of  adnlteration,  428; 
me&ods  of  preparation,  428  ;  composi- 
tion, 429 ;  analysis,  429 ;  occurrenoo  of 
crystals,  429;  the  adulterations,  430; 
with  water,  430  ;  starch,  480  ;  curd,  430 ; 
animal  fat.  431 .  Results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  samples,  431.  Table  of  analyses, 
482.  Detection  of  the  adulterations, 
483  ;  estimation  of  water.  483  ;  detection 
and  estimation  of  starch,  434  ;  salt,  434  ; 
curd,  434  ;  foreign  fats,  4.35.  Evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  in 
1874,  435.  Separation  of  stearin  and 
palmltin   from  olein,  436;    determina- 


tfon  of  the  fnsing  points,  439.  Dr. 
HassaU's  method,  441,  fig.  133.  Tables  of 
points  of  fusion  of  batt^,  6ic^  442. 
Messn.  Angell  and  Hehner's  method  of 
butter  analysis,  446. 


Cabbage,  value  as  food,  5. 

Gadrurt,  Mr.  S.,  evidence  on  the  adiilta&- 
tion  of  cocoa,  218. 

GsNURUS  Cbrebralib,  480. 

Caffeine,  percentage  in  ooilee,  149. 

Calculation  oFREsuLTSofwateranalyrfs,** 

Cane  Sugar,  estimation,  238. 

C  ANN  a,  or  Tousles  MoisARROWBOOT,3i&. 

Cape  Wine,  776. 

Cawicin,  644. 

Cai-sicum,  541. 

Carbonic  acid,  in  water,  estimatioQ  of 
combined,  96 ;  of  free,  667. 

Cardamom  Seeds,  591 ;  composition,  591 ; 
form  and  structure,  591 ,  fig,  191. 

Carrotr,  value  as  food,  5. 

Casein,  279, 890. 

Caskata.,  or  Tapioca,  879. 

Carsla,  composition  and  stmctore,  566, 
figs.  177, 178,  and  179 ;  adulteratioiis,  5SS, 
DeteetUm  of,  669. 

Cayenne,  or  Capsicum,  643 ;  definitioii  of 
adulteration,  543.  Different  kiitds  cf 
Cayenne,  643 ;  oomposttion,  644.  Capsi- 
ctn,  544 ;  structure  of  the  capsicuzn  berry 
or  fruit,  645,>S^j.  162, 163,  164, 166,  !««. 
and  167;  th*^  adulterations  of  Cay«snDi% 
6i7,^.168.  Eesnltsof  tbeexaminatkaof 
samples,  547 ;  red  lead  and  mf^rcnryin, 
648 ;  case  of  poisoning  with  adultermted 
Cayenne.  550.  DeteetUm  of  the  adnlCfOft- 
tions,  551 ;  of  lead,  661 ;  bisulpharet  of 
mercury,  552. 

Cellulose,  estimation,  110. 

Ckrealia,  280. 

Chalk,  waters  from,  67, 

Champagne,  781. 

Charlock,  525. 

Cheese,  value  as  food,  5 ;  defimtion  of 
adulteration,  448  ;  manufactnre  of,  448 ; 
modus  operandi  of  rennet,  449 ;  comptv 
sition,  460 ;  analyses,  450 ;  ash.  461 ; 
fmalysia,  451 ;  estimation  of  water,  461 ; 
fat,  461 ;  casein,  461 ;  sugar,  4M  ;  ash, 
451 ;  ammonia,  462 ;  volatile  addii,  463. 
The  sdulterations  of  cheese, 462;  cokraring 
with  annatto,  462 ;  flavouring  with  herbs, 
452;  adulteration  with  potatoes,  463; 
bean  meal,  ^Z  ;  Venetian  red  and  rcdd^. 
463 ;  contamination  with  sulphate  ot 
oopper  and  arsenic,  463.  Results  ot  the 
examination  of  samples,  463  ;  the  dbeeee 
acarufi,  464,  f^s.  134  and  136  ;  cheese  fly. 
464;  cheese  maggot,  or  jumpesrH,  456L 
Detection  of  the  adulterations,  456 ;  of 
potato,  466 ;  bcfui  meal,  467  ;  animal  fata, 
467 ;  Venetian  red.  467  ;  sulphate  oC  oof>- 
per  and  arsenic,  467. 

Chicory,  definition  of  adulteiatlon,   173  ; 
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the  chicory  plant,  178  ;  compoeition  of 
chicory,  174 ;  analyses,  174  ;  compoeition 
of  the  ash,  175;  Btructiire  of  chicory 
root,  llBtJIffs.  43,  44,  and  46 ;  properties 
of  chicory,  178  ;  chicory  and  coffee  con- 
trssto«1,  181 ;  adulterations  of  chicory, 
182,  fii/M.  46  and  47  ;  with  Hambro'  pow- 
der, coffee  flights,  and  all  the  articles 
found  in  adulterated  coffee,  18'i.  Results 
of  the  examination  of  samples,  185. 
DttfctUm  of  the  adulterations  of  chicory, 
186;  ignorance  of  the  Excise,  186.  Detection 
of  adulterations  by  the  colour  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  infusion,  187;  by  the 
presence  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar,  187 
by  the  quantity  of  silica  in  the  ash,  187 
nitrogen  in  coffee  and  chicory,  189.  Dt 
tectum  of  the  adulterations  of  dhicory,  189 
by  the  microscope,  189.  Detection  and 
estimation  of  starch,  189;  of  Venetian 
red  or  reddle,  190. 

Chillieh,  543. 

CHtx)iaDB  OF  Sodium,  use  of,  8. 

CuiORiNB,  determinatioQ  in  water,  88  ;  in 
Avine,  751. 

Chocolate,  310. 

CiiOLKiiA,  caused  by  impure  water,  64. 

CiDBR  and  Pehkt,  708  ;  definition  of  adul- 
teration, 708 ;  varieties  and  composition 
of  the  apple,  708 ;  spedflc  gravity  and 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  juice,  709  ;  com- 
position of  the  ash,  709 ;  manufacture  of 
cider,  710 ;  perry,  712 ;  adulterations  of 
cider,  712  ;  occurrence  of  lead  in,  712. 
Results  of  the  analyses  cf  samples,  713  ; 
analysis  of  cider,  714. 

CINNA3UC  Agio,  56i2. 

Cinnamon,  method  of  gathering,  561 ; 
composition  of  cinnamon,  562 ;  structure, 
563,  ^j.  175. 176,  and  177  ;  adulterations, 
568.    />fe<:/ton  t)f  the  adulterations,  569. 

Cmuc  AciD,preparation  and  properties,650. 

Glashification  of  Adultebation,  839 

Clay  Wateks,  68. 

Cloves  and  their  adulterations,  574  ;  deri- 
vation of  the  name,  574 ;  composition  of 
the  clove,  575  ;  light  oil  of  cloves,  576 ; 
heavy  oil.  577  ;  structure  of  the  clove, 
577,^.182,183,  and  184  ;  adulterations, 
580.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  580.  Detection  ol  the  adultera- 
tions, 580. 

Cocoa,  soluble,  207. 

Cocoa,  definition  of  adulteration,  191 ; 
the  cocoa-tree,  191 ;  coooa  beans,  191 ; 
composition  of  cocoa,  192.  The  author's 
anal^'ses,  193  ;  volatile  oil  and  theobro- 
mine, 193;  bitter  and  astringent  principles, 
194 ;  fatty  matter,  194  ;  starch,  194  ;  cocoa 
rod,  194;  the  shells  or  husks  of  cocoa, 
194 ;  percentage  of  husk,  195 ;  amount 
of  mineral  mattco*  in  husks  and  beans, 
195  ;  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  bean, 
196;  analyses  of  cocoa,  197;  estima- 
tion of  gum,  197;  starch,  197;  fatty 
matter,  197;    theobromine,   197;    the 


albuminous  ■ahstanoes,  198 ;  coooa  red, 
198  ;  of  mineral  matters,  198  ;  structure 
of  the  coooa-beon,  19S.  Jigs.  48, 49,  50,  51, 
52,  53,  and  54  ;  properties  of  oocoa,  204  ; 
adulterations,  205.  Do  sugar  and  starch 
render  cocoa  soluble  ?  207 ;  kinds  of 
starch  employed,  208 ;  quality  of  sugar 
employed,  208  ;  adulteration  with  animal 
fat,  208  ;  chicory,  208  ;  cocoa  husks,  308  ; 
Venetian  red  and  other  ferruginous 
earths,  209  ;  chalk,  209.  Results  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  209  ;  chocolate, 
210.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  310.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  cocoa,  211 ;  of  starch  by  the 
microscope,  211  ;  wheat  flour,  ]>otato 
flour,  sag.)  meal,  212,  /lyt.  55,  56,  and  57. 
Indian  com.  East  Indian  and  West 
Indian  arrowroots  and  tapioca,  213,  Jig. 
59.  Tour  les  Mais,  214.^.  58  ;  estimation 
of  starch,  214.  Detection  and  estimation 
of  sugar,  215.  Detection  of  foreign  fat, 
216  ;  mineral  substances,  217.  Ignorance 
of  Uie  Excise  as  regards  cocoa,  217; 
evidence  before  the  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee in  1874,  218. 

COCCCLUS  INDICUS,  690. 

GoFFRK,  definition  of  adulteration,  145; 
description  of  the  coffee  tree,  145 ;  com- 
poiiitionof  ooffoc,  146  ;  fatty  matter,  147  ; 
caffeine,  147 ;  cane  sugar,  147 ;  per- 
centages of  nitrogen,  148  ;  caffeic  acid, 
148 ;  caffeine,  148 ;  quantity  of  caffeine, 
149;  comparative  analyses  of  tea  and 
coffee,  149  ;  proportion  of  soluble  matter 
in  coffee,  150 ;  the  leaves  of  coffee,  150  ; 
comiKxdtion  of  the  ash  of  coffee,  150; 
anal3'scs  of  ash,  151-;  properties  of  coffee, 
161 ;  ditto  of  volatile  oil,  152 ;  caffeic  add, 

152  ;  caffeine,  152  ;  the  analysis  of  coffee, 

153  ;  estimation  of  fixed  oil,  153  ;  sugar, 
153  ;  structure  of  the  ooffee  seed,  154, 
Jigs.  32.  38,  84,  and  85 ;  *  coffee  flights,* 
154 ;  adulterations  of  coffee,  155,  i%r.  86 - 
with  chicory.  155.  fig.  87.  Coffee  and 
chicory  contrasted,  158;  adnltention 
-nith  roasted  grain,  169,.^.  40,  41,  and 
42 ;  roasted  roots,  159,  flg»,  88  and  89 ; 
baked  liver,  159 ;  burnt  sugar,  160 ; 
Venetian  rod,  160.  Results  of  the  exam- 
ination of  samples,  160  ;  grand  names  of 
adulterated  coffees,  161 ;  other  adultera- 
tions of  coffee,  163.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations,  162 ;  l^  the  physicfd 
characters.  162 ;  by  the  spedflc  gravity 
of  the  infusion,  163;  table  of  spedflc 
gravities,  164  ;  by  the  quantity  of  sugar, 
164  ;  by  the  composition  of  the  ash,  165. 
Detection  of  chicory,  166 ;  mangold  wnr- 
sel,  167  ;  carrot  and  parsnip,  167 ;  wheat 
flour,  itc,  167 ;  bean  flour,  169 ;  roasted 
and  ground  aoom,  170  ;  sawdust,  170 ; 
caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  171 ;  Yenettan 
red,  171 ;  silica,  171. 

CoFFKB  and  OmcoRT  oontrasted,  158, 181. 
Coffee  Leax'EB,  150. 
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CoFFKB  Seed,  Btractare,  154 

Goon  AC,  803. 

Collection  of  Samples  of  Water,  68. 

Ck)LOSTRUlI,  410. 

CoLouBiNO  Matter  of  Wins,  detection, 
787. 

Ck>N£s  Flour,  3SS. 

Copper,  in  bread,  844 ;  in  oheene,  453  ;  in 
liquorice,  609 ;  in  sugar  confectionery, 
263 :  in  preeeryes  and  jellies,  504  ;  in 
walnut  catsup,  660 ;  in  tea,  181 ;  in 
pickles,  645.  Detection  and  estimation, 
647 ;  estimation  of  oopper  in  water,  90 ; 
copper  derived  from  the  veaaels  used  in 
cooking,  821. 

Gohiander  Seeds,  589  ;  composition  and 
structure,  590,  >^.  190. 

Corn  Flour,  802. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  in  vinegar,  636. 

Cow- wheat,  3?5<.. 

Cream.  395.         '  \ 

Creauometer,  414. 

Creatine  and  Cf^eatcnixe,  2. 

Cumin  Seeds,  593  ;  structure,  594,  fig.  192. 

Curcuma  Arrowroot,  867. 

Clticumin,  599. 

CuRRT  Powder,  589  ;  definition  of  adul- 
teration, 589;  composition,  589.  Coriander 
seeds,  589 ;  cardamom  seeds  or  grains  of 
paradise,  591 ;  cumin  seeds,  593 ;  fenu- 
greek s^eds.  594;  adulteration  of  curry 
powder,  696.  Ilesnlts  of  examination 
of  samples,  596 ;  lead  in  curry  powder, 
597.    Mectioa  of  the  adulterations,  598. 

OrsncEBCus  Cellulosus,  4du. 


Darnel,  316. 

DEFDmnoN  OF  Adulteration  in  general, 

880. 
Deplasterinq  of  wine,  759. 
Dextrose,  or  Dbxtroolucopb,  220.  292. 
DiARRHCEA,  caused  by  impure  water,  63. 
Diastase,  properties  and  preparation,  672. 
Diets,  table  for  calculating,  5. 
Dilatometer,  alooholometzic,  800. 
Distilled  Water,  17. 
DigrroMA  Hepaticum,  481. 
Durra,  328,  382. 

DrsENTBRY,  caused  by  impure  water,  63. 
Dyspepsia,  caused  by  impure  water,  63. 


Ear  Coocle,  Purples  or  Pepper  Corn,  818. 
Bbuluoscope,  800. 
Bogs,  value  as  food,  5. 
BxTOZOA,  derived  from  impure  water,  65. 
ERaoT,311 ;  ergotln,  312. 
Ervalenta,  382. 
Essences,  artificial,  255. 
Busentla  Bina,  689. 
Bthsrs  in  Wine,  estimation,  746. 
BuGENic  Acid,  577. 

Excise,  the  chemical  department  of,  867. 
Extenuation  of  Adulteration,  excuses 
orged  in,  8;^i. 


pnrWcatkm  of 


Fat,  composition,  S. 

Fenugreek    Seeds,  6M  ;    sUuOme,  W. 
ftgg.  193  and  194. 

Fibrin,  1, 279. 

Filtration,  the 
means  of,  85. 

FiiONGS,  678. 

Flour,  value  as  food,  6. 

FLOLit,  definition  of  adiilterBtiGci.27<:<T>s- 
poeltion,  276 ;  wheat  floor,  27€  ;  ooEipupi- 
tion  of  wheat  floor,  277;  erode  gluten.  TTT. 
gluten,  278;  fibrin,  279;  caaeui. /7»;  iltjc 
men, 279 ;  oerealin,  280  ;  stwrh,  2^ ;  pe-- 
centage  oompocition  of  wheAt  aad  wbetf 
flour,  281 ;  wheat  bran,  2Jti ;  a^h  «tf 
wheat,  283;  analysis  ot  floor.  jM: 
determination  of  gloteo,  giatxa.  Kni 
fibrin,  285 ;  albumen  and  caarin  or  mn-^a, 
286  ;  estimation  of  total  nitn««>a,  X . 
standi,  sugar,  and  dextrin,  S>«;  ntl. 
water,  and  mineral  mjttters  286  :  ^tnsc- 
ture  of  the  grain  of  wheat,  S87,  <<9*.  7* 
and  73 ;  baked  wheat  floor,  OO.  fi^.  74 ; 
British  gum  ordextrln,  299  ;  barirr  floe?. 

292  ;  chemical  compontioii.  293  ;  korWx. 

293  ;  anal}-8es  of  barley,  293  ;  mAek,  :sa ; 
the  analy^  of  barky,  394  :  rttau^ure  o< 
the  grain,  294.  fig*.  75  and  76  ;  ryr  fi^nc. 

294  ;  analyses  of  rye.  395  :  of  rye  &3v. 
295 ;  ash  of  rye.  296 ;  stnctorr  c^  xht 
grain  of  rye,  296,  Hg*.  Ti  aad  7> ;  <ms 
fiour,  297 ;  groats.  297 ;  analyses  of  omo. 
298  ;  Scotch  oat,  299,  asli  of  oata.  299 . 
structure  of  the  grain,  299,  fig^  79  aai 
80 ;  Indian  oom  floor,  803  ;  aaaljwi-  of 
maize,  303 ;  ash,  SOS  ;  •tmctore  of  M» 
grain,  304, /^  81  and  83;  rice  fl^xir, 
805  ;  composition  and  valne,  $i«5  ;  aaa.*y- 
ses,  306;  ash,  306;  stroctnre  of  tte 
grain,  S06,  4p«.  83  and  84 
of  the  chief  cereal  grains  1 
the  grains  and  thor  asbea,  306 
diseases  of  the  oereal  grains,  31«* ;  best, 
smut  bolls,  or  pepper  brand,  310.  fiif.  *i : 
ergot,  311.  fig.  86;  stroctaxr  cf  crfot. 
311  ;  ergotia.  312;  test  for  ergoc.  312; 
rust,  red  ra^^.  red  robin,  or  red  gora.  US, 
fig.  87 ;  puccinia  graminia,  311.  figt,  M 
and  89 ;  smut,  or  dost  brand.  114  :  bO- 
dew,  314  ;  penicillinm  glaacasL.  Ill ;  P. 
citophilum,  P.  roaenm,  315 ;  texmeBtmi 
cerevLsii,  316,^.  90  ;  otdinm  aonuxtift- 
cum.  316,^.  91 ;  Tibriooes.  116.  ;i^  «; 
the  bearded  or  poisonoos  danxi.  Ill 
fig.  92 ;  effects  on  man,  116 ;  mkriMuyic 
examination  of.  818  ;  test  for.  U^;  tte 
weeTil,  318  ;  ear  ooocle,  porptes  or  peeper 
oom,  818;  wheat  midge,  119;  afcra 
farins,  320.  figt.  94  and  »  ;  tiv  adalte^ 
ations  of  flour,  320 ;  with  bewi  mMi,  IJS ; 
rioe  flour,  321  ;  barley,  rye.  Indiaa  eon. 
and  potato  floors,  323;  peM  and  ikrt. 
322;  the  adolteratiooa  of 
822,;!^.  96 ;  other  adnlteratiaas  aad  ( 
tamipationB  of  whe 
adulteratioiii,  835.    /IMNtfMi  of  tbs  ^ 
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teratioDB,  826.  Detection  at  the  organio 
adulterations,  827,  Jiff*,  99  and  100 ;  of 
bean  floor,  327,  JIfft,  97  and  98  ;  barley 
flour,  3*i7;  dorra,  328;  structure  of 
durra,  328,  fig.  101  ;  bone  dust,  329.  De- 
tection of  the  incxganio  adulterations, 
829 ;  carbonate  of  soda,  881 ;  alum,  881  ; 
sulphate  of  copper,  881. 

Food,  its  functions  and  quantity,  1 ;  com- 
position of  animal  substances,  1 ;  quan- 
tities required,  4  ;  table  for  calculating 
diets,  5 ;  relatiye  digestibility,  8. 

Form  10  Actd,  detection,  746. 

Fortification  of  Wixk,  761. 

Fra>'KLand*8  Mrthod  of  water analy8ls,77. 

Frankland's  and  Wankltx's  Method  of 
water  analysis  compared,  80. 

FRurra  and  Veoktablks,  bottled,  498  ; 
definition  of  adulteration,  498 ;  unnatural 
green  colour  of  many  samples,  493. 
BeBulte  of  the  analyses  of  samples,  498 ; 
sulphate  of  copper  or  blue  stone,  494. 
Detection  of  the  sidulterations,  496. 

Funouf,  tub  VmBQAR,  681. 

Furturol,  228. 

FusKL  Oil,  795.    Detection^  808. 


Oalactohster,  411. 

Oalactobb.  221,  892. 

Gall's  trkatmext  of  the  must  of  wine, 
7M. 

OA8B0U8  coN(nTn7BNTB  of  watcT,  19 ;  esti- 
mation, 84. 

Gelatik,  1. 

Gelatin,  definition  of  adulteration,  470 ; 
preparation,  470  ;  properties,  472  ;  de- 
compositions. 478 ;  ^e  adulterations,  473. 
Detection  of  the  adulterations,  473 ;  of 
sugar,  478. 

Gboixxjical  roRMATioy,  influence  on  the 
oomposition  of  water,  67. 

Gm.     See  Spirituous  liquors,  809. 

GiKOER,  the  ginger  plant,  654 ;  composition 
of  ginger,  665 ;  structure,  555,  ftge.  169, 
170,  and  171  ;  the  adulterations,  bo^,flgs. 
172, 173,  and  174.  Detection  of  the  adul- 
terations, 559. 

GiKOER,  on  the  bleaching  of,  Appendix,  828. 

GiKOER  Bekr,  664. 

Globulin,  1. 

GLUC08B,  oompositfon,  8  ;  estimation,  232. 

Gumes,  277. 

Glutin,  278. 

Glyckrin,  719 ;  determination,  789. 

GLYCYRItHBIXN',  60o. 

Glycyhrbizin,  604. 

GotTRB,  caused  by  the  use  of  impure  water, 

65. 
Gram,  808. 

Granitic  Waters,  67. 
Grapes,  composition,  716. 
Graveyards,  water  from,  66. 
Groats,  297. 
Grocers'  Itch,  244. 
Gun,  estimation,  liO. 


Hambro*  Powder,  188. 

Hardness  of  Water,  20  ;  estimation,  88. 

HiPPURio  Acid,  2. 

Hock,  sparkling,  783. 

HoNET,  definition  of  adulteration,  26'!; 
composition,  266 ;  analyses,  266 ; 
poisonous  honey,  267 ;  crystals  of 
honey,  with  poUen  granules,  268,  JIge, 
69  and  70  ;  the  analysis,  270 ;  bees'  wax, 
271 ;  other  kinds  of  wax,  271 ;  the 
composition  of  wax.  272 ;  the  adul- 
terations of  honey  and  wax,  272.  Detee- 
tion  of  the  adulterations  of  honey,  272  ; 
honey  adulterated,  with  loaf  sugar,  273, 
ilff.ll.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
wax,  275. 

HoP(«,  deriration  and  preparation, 
673;  structure  of  seed,  Jlg$.  205  and 
206;  composition,  676;  composition  of 
lupulinic  grains,  676 ;  s^->i-"8e8  of  ash  of 
hope,  678 ;  properties  o  nop3,678.  Detec- 
tion  of  the  adulterations,  707. 

HORDEIN,  293. 

Htdrocyanic  Acid,  deteettony  815. 


Importance  of  the  subject  of  adulteration, 
848. 

Impure  Water,  analyses,  59 ;  a  source  of 
disease,  61. 

Indian  Corn  Flour,  802. 

Indigo,  detectioH  of.  in  tea,  142. 

Irox,  use  of,  in  blood,  3. 

Iron,  estimation  in  water,  85 ;  in  tea,  HI. 

Iron,  sulphate,  in  tea,  132. 

XsiNOLA»8,  definition  of  adulteration,  464  ; 
different  kinds  of  isinglass,  464 ;  manu- 
facture, 465;  adulterations,  466.  Re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  samples, 
466.  Detection  of  the  adulterations,  466, 
Hff.  187  ;  the  ash,  468.  Brazilian  iainglaas, 
469.  Blanc-nuinge,  469. 


Jellies  and  Preserves,  500. 
jBitupioA,  776. 
Jumpers,  in  cheese,  456. 

Koumiss,  896. 

Lactic  Acid,  in  the  gastric  juice,  3 
Lactohk,  372. 

L^XULOSE,  or  LiBVOOLUCOflE,  220. 

Lard,  definition  of  adulteration,  459  ;  pre- 
paration of  Ifurd,  459  ;  tbe  adulterations, 
460;  with  water  and  starch,  460,  Jig, 
136  ;  alum,  460.  Resutts  of  the  examina- 
tion of  sample*)  461.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  lard,  462 ;  water,  462  ; 
starch,  462;  determination  of  salino 
matter,  463. 

Lead,  in  water,  65 ;  action  of  water 
on,  66 ;  estimation  in  water,  90 ; 
Detection,  551 ;  lead  in  annatto,  621 ;  in 
cuny  powder,  597 ;  in  cider,    712 ;  In 
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wine,  764;  in  mm,  808,  in  gin,  810. 
DfteettoH  of  lead  in  gin,  810. 

Leaven,  333. 

Legumin.  388. 

Lkmoxadb,  663. 

Lbmox  AST)  Limb  Juices,  649  ;  definition 
of  ftdnltemtion,  649 ;  sources  and  com- 
position, 649.  Citric  acid,  preparation  of, 
650 ;  properties  of,  661  ;  the  adalterations 
of  lemon  juioe,  652;  with  water,  sugar, 
tartaric  acid,  sulphuric  add,  652 ; 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  653  ;  facti- 
tious Idmon  juioe,  653.  Detection  of  the 
adulterations  of  lime  and  lemon  juices, 
653;  determination  of  acidity,  654.  Detec- 
tion of  citric  and  malic  acids,  654  ;  total 
solids,  654  ;  mineral  matter,  654  ;  sugar, 
alcohol,  tartaric  add,  655;  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  655  ;  nitric  acid, 
656.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples  of  lemon  and  lime  juices,  656. 

Lentilh.  composition,  383. 

Lias  Clat,  watere  from,  67. 

Lie  Tea,  114. 

Lime,  estimation  in  water,  85. 

Lime  Juice,  649. 

Limestone,  waters  from,  67. 

Lin  SHED  Meal,  structure,  540. 

LiQUKumxo  OF  Champ aokb,  783. 

Lkji'oiuck,  603  ;  definition  of  adulteration, 

603  ;  forms  and  names  under  which  it  is 
met  with,  603 ;  constituents  of  the  root, 
603 ;    composition,    604 ;     glycyrrhizin, 

604  ;  n^paragin,  605  ;  structure  of  liquor- 
ice, 605,  figs.  197, 198,  and  199 ;  adultera- 
tions, 607;  oontamiuation  with  copper, 
609.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  6U9.  DeteeUoH  of  the  adultera- 
tions, 613,  fiif.  200;  separation  of  cane 
sugiu:  and  glycyrrhisin,  614. 

LivKU,  baked,  adulteration  of  coffee  with, 

169. 
LTViN(i  Organismh  in  potable  water,  37. 
Logwood.  777 ;  logwood  test  for  alum,  830, 
LuPULiN,  677. 
Lupvuxic  QiiAiNS,  composition,  676. 


Mace  and  its  adulterations,  573  ;  true  and 
false  maoe,  573  ;  composition,  574  ;  struc- 
ture, 574,  fig.  181 ;  the  adulterations, 
574.  Results  of  the  examination  of 
samples,  574. 

Madeira,  774  ;  manufacture  and  adultera- 
tion. 775. 

Magnesia,  estimation,  85. 

Maize,  value  as  food,  5. 

MaI2E  AlUlOWROOT,  372. 

Malarious   Fever,   caused    by    impure 

water,  64. 
Mauc  Acid,  dctoefum,  654,  744  ;  occurrence 

in  wine,  721. 
Malt  Bbveilages  and  their  adulterations, 

669;    definition   of   adulteration,    669; 

malt,  670 ;  the  process  of  malting,  670 ; 

pale,  amber,  and  brown  or  black  malt, 


671 ;  diastase,  67S ;  preparaUon,  672 : 
maltose,  673  ;  bops,  673  ;  preparation 
for  use,  673  ;  analyses  of  bops.  676  ;  of 
Inpulinic  grains,  676;  lupulite  or  troe 
Inpulin,  677 ;  analyses  of  ash  of  hops, 
678 ;  properties  of  hops,  678  ;  finings, 
678 ;  the  brewing  of  beer,  679  ;  prepara- 
tion and  fermentation  of  the  wort,  679 ; 
top  and  bottom  fermentation,  6^; 
quality  of  the  water  used,  680  :  analyses 
of  the  water  used  by  Messrs.  Allsopp  and 
Co.;  and  Messrs.  Baas  and  Co.,  6^1 , 
analyses  of  the  beer  brewed  by  tbeee 
brewers,  682  ;  the  analysis  of  beer,  683 
determination  of  the  spedfic  gravity,  fi»2 
of  the  sugar,  dextrin,  and  gnm,  663 
bitter  extractive,  683  ;  total  soUds.  683 
table  of  specific  gravity,  and  strength 
of  malt  extract,  684.  Observations 
of  Messrs.  Graham,  Hofmann,  and 
Redwood,  685.  Tables  to  ascertain  Uie 
original  gravity  of  the  wort,  686  ;  de- 
termination of  mineral  matter,  687 ; 
of  alcohol.  687  ;•  table  of  specific  gravity 
and  strength  of  spirits,  687 ;  carbcmic 
acid,  688 ;  the  adulterations  of  malt 
beverages,  688  ;  with  vrater.  689  ;  cane 
sugar,  689  ;  liquorice,  689 ;  burnt  sogar, 
caramel,  or  essentia  bina,  689  ;  veg«tatde 
bitters,  689  ;  picric  add.  690 ;  cooenlist 
indicufi,  690  ;  strychnin,  691  ;  extraction 
and  properties  of  strychnin,  691  ;  analy- 
ses of  beer  for  strychnin,  692  ;  narcotks, 
693  ;  carminatives.  693  ;  mineral  adul- 
terants, 693  ;  addition  of  fult  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  694  ;  evidence  ag  to  the 
adulteration  of  beer,  6M.  Mr.  Child's 
receipt  for  making  porter,  696 ;  the 
adulteration  of  malt  and  hope>  6SI8. 
Results  of  the  examinations  of  porter  and 
stout,  698  ;  ignorance  of  the  Excise,  700. 

.  Defectum  of  the  adulterations  of  malt 
beverages.  700 ;  determination  of  added 
water,  700.  Detection  of  cane  sugar,  700 ; 
liquorice,  701 ;  burnt  sugar,  701 ;  vege- 
table bitters,  '702.  Mr.  Sorby  on  the 
detection  of  otilnmba  root,  702.  Dtteetiem 
of  picric  add,  702 ;  picrotoxin,  703  ;  nnx 
vomica  and  strychnin,  opium  and  mar- 
phin,  and  tobacco  and  nicotin,  704.  Mr. 
Rodgcrs*  process  for  the  detection  oC 
strychnin.  705.  Detection  of  carmin- 
atives, 705  ;  estimation  of  sulphate  d. 
iron,  705  ;  of  alum,  705 ;  salt,  706  ;  lime, 
soda,  potash,  and  sulphuric  add,  706, 
Detection  of  cream  of  tartar,  706  ;  analy- 
ses of  the  ash  of  boer,  706.  Detection  of 
the  adulterations  of  hops,  707. 

Maltose,  672. 

Maiohot  Arrowroot,  370, 381. 

Manna,  221. 

Manzanilla,  770. 

Maranta  Arrowroot,  364. 

Marsh  Water,  68. 

Marsala,  770. 

McAdam,  Dr.,  on  the  adoltermtloD  of  t^a.  1S7. 
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Hea  r,  analyseB,  ff. 

y/LAT,  unwholefltMoe  and  diseased,  474; 
composition  of  fresh  meat,  474 ;  oom- 
poeition  of  the  ash  of  meat,  474; 
general  characters  and  examination 
of  meat,  476 ;  peorospermia,  476  ;  poison- 
ooa  but  not  diseased  meat,  476  ;  poi<«on- 
ous  fish,  oysters,  mnssels,  &c..  477  ;  putrid 
meat,  477  ;  sausage  poison,  477  ;  diseased 
meat,  478.  The  diseases  of  cattle,  478  ; 
parairitlc  diseases,  480  ;  cysticercus  cellu- 
losus,  480  ;  tenia  solinm,  T.  mediocanel- 
lata,  T.  echinococcns,  480 ;  coBnums  ccre- 
bralis,  480 ;  trichina  spiralis,  480 ;  the  rot, 
fluke,  dietoma  hepaticum,  481  ;  stron- 
gylns  fllaria,  482. 

Mrats,  potted  and  fish,  483  ;  definition  df 
adulteration.  483 ;  adnlterationg,  483. 
Result«  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
483.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
potted  meats  and  fish,  485. 

Mercury,  deteetion^  652. 

liiat<'>sc»PK,  Imiiortanoe  of,  to  detect 
adulteration,  856. 

MiCROzrMRS  in  water,  64. 

MiLDSW,  314. 

Milk,  value  as  food,  6. 

Milk,  definition,  388 ;  composition  of  milk, 
388  ;  skim  milk,  389;  butter  milk,  389* 
cream,  389 ;  butter,  389 ;  curds  and 
whey,  389 ;  cream  cheese,  889 ;  ordinary 
cheese,  389 ;  analyses  of  cow's  and 
human  milk,  890;  casein,  390;  albu- 
men or  lacto-protein,  391 ;  mUk  sugar 
or  lactose,  392 ;  galactose,  392 ;  pre- 
paration of  milk  sugar,  392;  compo- 
sition of  fat  of  milk,  393  ;  mineral 
matt?r,  393  ;  analyses  of  the  ash  of  milk, 
393  ;  total  solids,  394 ;  composition  of 
cream,  896 ;  analyses,  396 ;  preserved 
and  condensed  milk,  396  ;  analyses,  396 ; 
milk  powder.  396  ;  koumiss,  396  ;  analy- 
ses of  milk,  397 ;  estimation  of  total  solids, 
398 ;  fat,  398 ;  sugar,  398  ;  casein,  399  ; 
albumen,  399 ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
genuine  milk,  399 ;  tabic  showing  the 
rariationa  in  the  specific  gravity  of 
genuine  milk,  400  ;  gravity  of  skim  milk, 
401 ;  ditto  of  the  serum  of  milk,  tables, 
402;  variations  in  the  composition  of 
milk,  403 ;  infiuence  of  age,  403  ;  con- 
dition, 403;  food,  403;  temperature,  404  ; 
the  time  and  frequency  of  milking,  406 ; 
the  housing  of  cows,  407 ;  chamcteristics 
of  good  milk,  407,  /Iqs.  124,  126, 126,  and 
127  ;  blue  milk,  409  ;  colostrum,  410,  Jtg. 
128;  the  apparatus  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  purity  and  quality  of  milk,  411, 
/Iff.  129;  centorimal  galactometer,  411, 
f^.  130 ;  method  of  determining  the 
cream,  414;  crearoometer,  414,  ^.  131. 
Donne's  lactosoope,  417  ;  the  adultera- 
tions of  milk,  418.  Results  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  419 ;  the  adulterations 
of  cream,  420.  Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  milk,  420.    Detection   of  added 


water,  420.  Henley's  method  of  analysis 
424.    Detection  at  sugar,  426 ;  starch,  426 
gum  arabio   and  gum  tragacanth,  426 
cerebral  matter,  426,  fig.  132  ;  chalk,  426 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  427  ;    salt,  427 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc.  427 :  annatto,  427  , 
turmeric,  427.    Detection  of  the  adultera- 
tions of  cream,  427. 

Milk  Sugar,  392. 

Millet.  308,  326. 

Mill8T().vk  Grit,  waters  from,  67. 

MixKiLAi^    Oox.sTiTUEjrre   of   the   animal 
body,  3  ;  of  water,  18. 

MoLAHHKS,  222,  226. 

Moral  hrartnos  of  adulteration,  858. 

MoRPHiN,  detection  in  beer,  704. 

M08ELLK  WiXB.  784. 

Must,  composition,  716. 

MU8TARD,  definition  of  adulteration,  510 
preparation,    510 ;     composition,     610 
original     analyses    of    mustard.     511 
myronic  acid,  512 ;  oil  of  mustard,  512 
myrodn,  612  ;    sulphocyanidc  of  sinapin 
512 ;    the     anal>sis    of   mustard,    513 
estimation     of     myronic      acid.     613 
myrusin  and  of  snli^ocynnide  of  sinapin 
513 ;     analyses    of  samples  of    genuine 
mustard    of   different     qualities,    614 
analyses  of  mixed  or   adulterated   mus- 
tard,  615 ;    turmeric  in  mustard,  517 
structiu?e  of  mustard    seed,  517 ;    white 
mustard  seed,  617,  ;l(r«.  146, 147,  oikI  148 
black  mustard  seed,   519.  flg.  149  ;  the 
adulterations  of  mustard,  519.  figt.  1 50  and 
151.      Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
mustard,  523  ;  of  the  organic  adultera- 
tions. 523 ;    structure  of  sinapis  arvensia 
or  charlock,  526,  flg.  162  ;  of  rape  seed, 
626,  figs.  153,  156,  and  156.    Detection  of 
the  inorganic  adulterations,  528. 

Myronic  Acid,  512. 

MYRa«iN,  512. 


NicoTDT,  detection  iii  beer,  704. 

NiTRATFS*  AND  NiTHiTK^  estimation  in 
water,  77,  80. 

Nitric  Acid  in  water,  33. 

NmiooEX,  estimation  in  tea,  106. 

NrrRooKXous  Substancks.  composition,  1. 

Nitrous  Actd,  estimation  In  water,  84. 

NuTMJCOS,  plant  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, 670 ;  kinds  of  nutmegs  met  with 
in  commerce,  570 ;  nutmeg  insect,  570 ; 
comixMition  of  nutanogs,  570.  Bonastre's 
analysis,  571  ;  structure  of  nutmegs, 
571,  >V.  180;  adulterations,  672.  Detec- 
tion of  tho  adulterations,  573. 

Nux  Vomica,  detection  in  beer,  704. 


Oat  Plour,  297. 

Oatmeal,  value  as  food,  5. 

Oatmeal,  definition  of  adulteration.  868 ; 
analyses,  298 ;  composition,  varieties 
and  qualities  of  oatmeal,  358 ;  the  adul- 
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terations  of  oatmeal,  358.  Besnlts  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  359.  Properties 
of  oatmeal  and  barley  meal,  360.  Detec- 
tion ot  the  adulterations  of  oatmeal,  361 ; 
with  rubble,  361 ;  with,  barlej  meal, 
861,^.  109 ;  with  rice  and  maiie,  363. 

OSnanthic  Acid,  738. 

CEnanthic  Etiler,  734. 

Opium,  detection  in  beer,  704. 

Organic  Acids  in  water,  62. 

Oaqanic  Constituents  of  water,  19. 


Paradisb,  grains  of,  591. 

Parties  guilty  of  adulteration,  838. 

Patents  for  the  preservBtion  of  food,  10. 

Peas,  value  as  food,  5  ;  composition,  885. 

Pecuniary  Bearings  of  adulteration. 

Penicillium  Glaucum,  315. 

Pepper,  definition  of  adulteration,  539; 
plants  which  yield  pepper,  539 ;  varie- 
ties of  pepper,  530;  composition,  530; 
piperinn,  531  ;  structure  of  pepper,  531, 
/Igs.  156. 157, 158, 159,  and  160  ;  adultera- 
tions, 537.  Results  of  the  examination 
of  samples,  537  ;  pepper  dnst,  538 ; 
artificial  peppercorns,  538  ;  the  presence 
of  mineral  matter  in  pepper,  538 ; 
table  of  analyses  of  pepper  ash,  539. 
Detection  of  the, adulterations  of  pepper, 
5l0  ;  structure  of  linseed  meal,  540, 
fig.  161  ;  pea  floiu:,  542.  Ddection  of 
pepper  husks,  543 ;  of  factitious  pepper 
berries,  542 ;  of  sulphate  of  lime  and 
bone  dust,  543. 

Permanganate  Test,  danger  of  reliance 
on,  71. 

Perry,  708,  712. 

Petiotiskd  Wine,  753. 

Phosphoiuc  Acid,  estimation  in  water,  87 ; 
in  tea,  1 10  ;  in  wine,  750. 

Pickles  and  their  adulterations,  644; 
definition  of  adulteration,  644;  the 
greening  of  pickles,  645.  Besults  of 
analysis  of  samples,  646 ;  the  addition 
of  copper,  646  ;  of  pyroligneous  acid, 
646.  Detection  of  the  adulterations  of 
pickles,  647.  Detection  and  estimation  of 
copper,  647. 

Picric  Acid,  690  ;  detection,  702. 

Picrotoxin,  690 ;  detection,  703. 

PiMENTti,  or  Allspice,  581 ;  composition, 
581  ;  light  oil  of  pimento,  581 ;  heavy 
oil  of  pimento,  581.  Bonastre's  analyses 
of  pimento  berries,  583 ;  structure  of 
allspice,  o82,jfffs.  185,  186, 187,  and  1S8 ; 
the  adulterations  of  allspice,  &B5.  Detec- 
tion of  the  adulterations,  585. 

PiPERINE,  531. 

Plastering  op  Wine,  756. 

PoLARiscops,    estimation     of    sugar   by 

means  of  the,  234. 
Polknta,  302. 
PoLLEX  In  honey,  269. 
PoRTi.:::.   See  Malt  Beverages,  669. 
Port  Wixe    and  its  adulterations,  776  ; 
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jernpiga,  776 ;  taMe  of 

vrine,  777  ;     Catalan,    778 ; 

the  mannfactnre  of  ^nxrioas  port,  s  < 
Potash,  estimatton,  HI. 
Potash  water,  663. 
Potatoes,  value  aa  food,  S. 
Potato  Arrowroot,  871. 
Potato  Spirtf,  prepaimskn.  818. 
Potato  Sugar,  223. 
Prhcifttation,  purifica&n  of 
Preservation  or  Food,  7 ;  bv 

temperature,  7  ;  lednx^km  ot  1 

8  ;  exclusion  of  air,  8 ;  emi^jTBait  d 
SQgar,  8  ;  oompreaBioB,  8  ;  iiwval  if 
water,  8 ;  extractioQ  with  water  aad 
eubeequent  Inspiaiatioo,  9;     by  aJonhai. 

9  ;  acetic  add,  9  ;  creotote,  9 ;  dwraoal. 
10 ;  sulphurous  add,  10  ;  patents  for  tkt 
preservation  of  food,  10. 

Preserves  and  Jdliea,  500  ;  <1egnilh»  <tf 
adulteration,  500;  adoHecataoas.  SMC 
fig.  139  ;  Orris  root,  5QS,;i^.  146.  Remim 
of  analyses  of  sampiea,  503 ;  oopps  ia 
jams  and  jdliea,  504.  Deieehom  of  tbe 
adnlterationa  of  jams,  505,  jtg,  l4l ;  of 
apple  and  turnip,  iOS^  Jtffi.  142, 143, 144. 
and  145 ;  fnchsin,  508. 

Prevauckcs  or  ADULTi&Anojr,  oaaacM 
837. 

PrOPRIETART  AIJXSKTABT  PRaPABJLTVai, 

ervalenta,  383,  Jig,  131 ;  dari  or  dnxra. 
383 ;  rcvalenta,  383,  fig.  133.  Bntler  aai 
MdMloch's  prepared  knfeil  powder,  3S3 ; 
Arabian  revalenta,  383 ;  paftsat  fioar  at 
lentils,  383  ;  legumin,  883  ;  ooaapasitiaB 
of  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  883  ;  tana*> 
oeous  foods,  386,;^.  123.  Deteetiem  ot  tkt 
comiMisitirin  of  propiietaiy  aXiaMBtary 
preparations,  387. 
Prus8L4^n  Blue,  in  tea,  143. 

Pf^ROSPBRMIA,  476. 

PucciNiA  Qraminis,  318  and  814. 
Pure  Water,  analyses,  58. 
PmiricATioN  or  Water,  36. 
Purify  or  Drinkino  Watbk,  atandarJ  oC 

57. 
Ptrougneous  Acid,  04. 


Baceuic  Acid,  745. 

Ragef.,  or  Bakki,  308. 

Rain  Water,  16. 

Rape  Seed,  536. 

Remedies  for  Adulteratioov,  894. 

Rennet,  modus  operandi,  448. 

Respiratiok.  8. 

Revalenta,  883. 

Rice,  value  as  food,  5. 

Rice  Flour,  305  and  873, 

Rodgbrs'   method    for    the 

strychnin,  705. 
Roussillon  Winb,  780. 
Rubble,  361. 
Rum,  807. 
Rust,  313. 
Rye  Flour,  394. 
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SAOCHARDomar,  2S4. 

Saccharosk,  291  and  225. 

Saoo,  definition  of  adulteration,  875 ;  the 
diflerent  plants  from  which  sago  is 
obtained,  876 ;  raw  sago  meal,  875 ; 
sago  flour,  875 ;  oharactors  of  the  starch 
oorpuflcles,  376,  figt.  116  and  117:  the 
adcQterations  of  sago,  876;  factitious 
sago,  876,  fig,  118.  Resoltfl  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  877,  Detection  of  the 
adnlterations,  378. 

Sainfoin,  or  Tkllow  Battlx,  325. 

Baui  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  878 . 

Sand  and  Qratkl,  waten  from,  67« 

BA2n>  Bock,  waters  from,  67. 

Bandrdaon,  Dr.  Bubdon,  on  microsTmes 
in  water,  54. 

Santtart  Brarinqs  of  Adulteration,  850. 

Sauces  and  their  adultprations.  658 ; 
definition  of  adulteration,  658 :  composi- 
tion of  sauces,  668.  Besults  of  the  exami- 
nation of  samples,  658  ;  walnut  catsup, 
660. 

Sausaov  Poison,  477. 

Scarlet  Fkvkr,  caused  by  tmpnie  water, 
64. 

Sklenitic  watbrs,  68. 

Bbwaok,  collection  of  samples  for  analysis, 
69. 

SxwAGE  Contamination,  30. 

Sbxrrt  and  its  adulterations,  766 ;  eultiva- 
tion  and  preparation,  766 ;  Amontil- 
lado, 766;  genuine,  fortified,  and  adul- 
terated sherries,  766  ;  Dr.  Thudlchum  on 
the  manufacture  and  adulteration  of 
sherry,  768 :  mLdng  stations,  769 ; 
Manzanilla,  770 ;  MaiMtek  770 ;  table  of 
analyses  of  sherry,  771. 

Siftinob  of  tea,  133, 

Bujca,  estimation.  85,  HI. 

SiNAPIN,  SULPHOCTAIODB,  512. 

Smut,  or  Du^r  Brand,  814. 

Soda,  estimation  In  water,  86. 

BoDA  Watkr,  663. 

Sottenino  of  Water,  24. 

Soleras,  792. 

SouDB  in  Water,  determination,  88. 

BoRBT  on  the  detection  of  the  adulteration 
of  beer,  702. 

Bpbcifio  ORATrrr  6oTn.B,  800. 

Spectrum  Analtsib  applied  to  the  detec- 
tion of  adulterations  In  beer,  702;  in 
wine,  790. 

Bpices,  554 ;  definition  of  Adulteration, 
554 ;  enumeration  of  spioes  as  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  nutmegs,  mace, 
doTes,  allspice  or  pimento.  See  the 
■epazBte  headings. 

Bpiob,  mixed,  586,  fig,  189 ;  oomposition, 
586;  adulteration,  688.  DHeetion  ot  the 
adulterations,  588. 

ByuuTuouB  Liquors  and  their  adulten- 
tlons,  793 ;  the  formation  of  alcohol,  798 ; 
pteparation  of  absolute  alcohol,  795; 
fusel  OIL  796;  properties,  796.  DetecHcm^ 
786 ;  denisdation  of  alcohol,  797 ;  physio- 


logical action,  797  ;  methods  of  estima- 
ting the  quantity  of  alcohol  present  In 
any  splri  toons  liquid,  798;  saooharometers, 
798  ;  Sykes's  hydrom<»ter,  799  ;  centesimal 
alcoholometer,  799;    ebulliosoope,   800; 
alooholometrio  dilatometer,  800;  specific 
grayity   bottle,   800;     alcoholometrical 
table  of  Tralles,  801.    JMection  ot  fusel 
oil,  803.    Brandt,  definition  of  adnltenu 
tion,  803  ;  preparation,  803 ;  cognac,  803  ; 
strength  of  brandy,  804;    adulterations, 
804  ;  British  brandy,  804.  Results  of  the 
examination  of  samples,  800.     Detection 
of  the  adnlterations,  806  ;  water,   806 ; 
extraneous    spirit,    807  ;    sugar,    807 ; 
Cayenne  pepper  and  grains  of  paradise, 
807.    Rum,   definition   of    adulteration, 
807;    preporation.    807;    adulterations, 
808 ;  lead  in  mm,  808.   Results  of  the  ex- 
amination of  samples,  809.     Detection  of 
the  adulterations,  809.    Gin,  definition  of 
adulteration.  800  ;  preparation  and  com- 
position, 810 ;  adulterations,  810  ;   with 
alum,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  acetate  of 
lead,  810  ;  gin  fiaTourings,  811 ;  to  pre- 
pare   and   sweeten    British    gin,    812. 
Results  of  the  analysis  of  samples,  813. 
Detection    ot    the    adulterations,    814; 
estimation  of  water,  814  :  alcohol,  814  ; 
sugar,   815.     Detection   ot   carminatives 
and  flavouring  substances,  815 ;  cherry 
laurel  water,  or  spirit  of  almond  cake, 
815;    estimation  of  combined  and  free 
sulphuric  acid,  816.     Detection  of  alum, 
816  ;  lead,  817  ;  sulphate   of  zinc,  817 ; 
ignorance  of  Bxdse,  817 ;   preparation 
of  potato  spirit,  818. 
Standard  of  Purtft  of  drinking  wmter, 

57. 
Starch,  composition,  8. 
Stout.    See  Malt  Beverages,  669. 
Stronotlus  Filabia,  482. 
SniTCHNiN,  691.    Detection,  704. 
Succinic  Acid,  721.    Detection,  7AB. 
SuoAR,  value  as  food,  5  ;  composition,  8. 
Sugar  of  Wine,  718 ;  estimation,  734. 
Suoar-Cane,  oomposition,  229. 
SuoAR-l^riB,  242. 

Sugar,  definition  of  adulteration,  220; 
various  kinds  of  sugar,  220;  dextrose 
and  Isevuloee,  220 ;  galactose,  221 ;  eao- 
charoee  or  cane  sugar,  221 ;  preparation 
of  sugar,  221 ;  from  the  cone,  221 ;  raw 
or  Muscovado  sugar,  222 ;  tseacle  <»■ 
molasses,  222;  preparation  from  beet 
root,  222 ;  from  the  sogar  maple,  228 ; 
preparation  of  glucose  from  potatoes, 
223;  the  refining  of  sugar,  224;  crushed 
sugar,  225  ;  molasses,  225 ;  properties  ot 
cane  sugar,  225 ;  crystals,  226,  fig.  60 ; 
table  of  specific  gravities  of  solutions, 
227  •  decompositions,  227  ;  composition 
of  the  sugar  cane,  229 ;  analyses  of  cane 
juice,  230 ;  of  raw  sugars,  280 ;  compo- 
sition of  the  tuber  of  the  sogar  beet, 
231 ;  of  the  ash  of  the  sugar  cane,  231 ; 
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ash  of  raw  sugar  and  molasses,  231 ;  the 
analysis  of  sugar,  333  ;  estimation  of 
water,  332 ;  ash,  233  ;  suspended  matter, 
333;  glnooae,  233;  cane  sugar,  233; 
saoch^imetry,  334 ;  tbe  estimation  of 
sngar  by  means  of  the  polariaoope,  234  ; 
angles  of  rotation  of  different  sugars, 
385 ;  separation  of  cane  from  fruit  sngar, 
336 ;  structure  of  the  sugar  cane,  236, 
fig».  61,  62,  and  68 ;  phjrsiological  action 
and  properties  of  cane  sngar,  240  ;  the 
impurities  of  unrefined  or  brown  sngar, 
240  ;  the  fungus  in  sugar,  lAl^fig.  67  ;  the 
sngar  mit  >,  242,  figt.  64,  65,  and  66 ;  the 
grocers'  itcli,  244;  fibre  of  fir,  fig,  68. 
Results  of  the  examination  of  samples, 
246 ;  the  adulterations  of  cane  sngar, 
247.  BetecUon  of  the  adulterations,  248. 
Detection  of  gum,  249;  of  farinaceous 
substiinoes,  249  ;  starch  sugar,  249 ;  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  chalk,  249 ;  sulphate 
of  lime  or  gypsum,  249  ;  bone  earth  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  249;  chloride  of 
sodiinn,  249  ;  sand,  349. 

Sugar  Confbctionkry,  coloured,  351 ; 
definition  of  adulteration,  251 ;  adultera- 
tions, 251.  Besults  of  the  exainination  of 
samples,  251;  poisonous  substances  used  to 
colour  sugar  oonfcctioneiy,  254;  flavouring 
with  essences,  255 ;  poisonous  paiMrs 
used  as  wrappers,  256 ;  lists  of  colours, 
the  u^  of  which  may  be  permitted  and 
prohibited,  256  ;  aniline  dyes,  258.  De- 
tection of  the  adulterations  of  sugar  ccm- 
fectionery,  259 ;  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral  reds,  260.  Detection  of  yellow 
colours,  261  ;  of  blue  colours,  262 ;  green 
colours,  263 ;  brown  and  purple  ooIouhb, 
264 ;  of  bronze  powders,  264 ;  chalk, 
plajtter  of  Paris,  and  clay,  265.  Detection 
of  d  ifferent  kinds  of  starch,  265. 

Sulphuric  Acm,  estimation,  85, 639,  and 
751. 

Sulphuretted  Htdboobn  in  water,  esti- 
mation, 84. 

SUPPLT  OF  Water  -pa  head,  61. 

Surface  and  Subsoil  waters,  68. 

SusPEXDED  MATFERfl,  estimation  in  water, 
91. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  on  the  adulteration  of  tea^ 
127. 

Stkes'  HTDROiorrEB,  799. 


Taoca  Arrowroot,  869. 

T^SN'iA  SoLRnkf ,  T.  mediocanellata,  T.  edii- 
noooccus,  480. 

Tannix,  estimation,  108, 744,  728, 

Tapioca,  definition  of  adulteration,  879  ; 
plants  from  which  it  is  obtained,  879; 
diaracters  of  the  starch  corpuscles,  880, 
fig*.  119  and  120.  Manibot  or  Braadlian 
arrowroot,  381 ;  the  adolterattons  of 
tapioca,  881.  Besnlts  of  tbe  examination 
of  samples,  381.  LeIectUm  of  the  adultera- 
tiona,]t81. 


Tartaric  Aqd,  730. 
tion,  655, 743. 

Tartaric  Bthkr,  734. 

Tartrate  op  Potash,  estmMtkm,  743. 

Tea,  definition  of  adulteration.  9i  ;  gmwtk 
and  preparation,  92  ;  gatbering,  93  ;  biack 
and  green  tea,  92 ;  scenting.  S3  ;  prnKapal 
kinds  of  blade  tea,  93 ;  of  green  t<m.  93 : 
form  of  tea  kawa,  95,  fig*.  18  aod  19 : 
minute  structure,  95.  figs.  SO,  31,  aod  23 : 
composition  of  tea,  97  ;  extractivv 
matter,  98;  analjws,  99;  tbeine.  lU'); 
volatile  oil,  101  ;  mineral  matto-.  l*il ; 
composition  of  adi,  103 ;  prupertiea  of 
tea,  104;  analysis  of  tea,  106;  »}iiMe 
and  insoluble  constitoents,  106  ; 
tion  of  nitrogenoos  matter.  IOC 
and  ash,  106  ;  vc^Uile  oiL  107 ; 
107  ;  tannin.  106 ;  gam,  110  :  oHInkiae. 
110 ;  analysis  of  ii^«  110 ;  estaaAUoo  ci 
phoapborfe  add,  110;  potash.  111; 
silica.  111 ;  iron.  111 ;  adnlterataon  of 
tea,  113 ;  with  fonign  leavca,  112.  fig^ 
25,  26,  and  27 ;  with  Be  tea,  U4.  figt,  tX 
34,  and  28 ;  mineral  maUer  in  lie  tea, 

117  ;  adulteraticm  with  mineral  matto; 

118  ;  quantities  of  magnetic  oxide  at  tram 
^rtxacted  by  the  magnet.  119;  tk>  ixoo 
filings  in  tea,  ISO;  artifkial  ookmOAVi 
and  adulteration,  133 ;  peraentage  of  auk 
in  artifldally-coknucd  gxcm  tea,  ISS  ; 
ash.  silica,  and  iron  in  faoed  gncn  teaa. 
124 ;  evidence  of  tra^i^kn  od  tbe  fadaff 
of  tea,  124 ;  evidence  befoR  tbe  Psarfa- 
mentazy  committee  on  adnltenafton.  13< ; 
results  of  the  nraTninatian  of  cxgtr,  rna- 
powder,  and  other  teas,  139;  table  of 
adulterated  caper  teas,  180;  tabfe  e# 
adulterated  gunpowder  teas.  181 
in  tea,  131 ;  snlphate  of  iron.  133 ; 
8ifting8,133;  percentage  of  extractive  i 
ter  and  of  tbeine  tn  adnltezated  ceaa.  128; 
Binnlngham  tea  proaecataooa.  184;  tbe 
adulteration  of  tea  at  practised  in  tUs 
country.  134.;^  39.  80,  and  81.  DMee- 
Aoa  of  the  adolteratiooa,  138  ;  d  Soraga 
leaves,  138 ;  exhaosted  tea  katea,  189  ; 
lie  tea,  140  ;  quarts.  mimL  and  laafiietie 
oxide  of  iron,  141 ;  thefadDg  of  tea.  141 ; 
fierrocyanide  of  iron  or  rmisrian  btaa. 
143  ;  indigo.  143  ;  tatamic,  143  ;  bteck 
toad,  143 ;  china  day,  148  ;  MKeate  of 
magnesia  or  soap  stone,  148  ;  salphaie  of 
Iim0  or  gvpsnm,  144  ;  otber  wNlaiwwi 
used  for  the  facing  of  tea,  144. 

Theikb,  propertJea  and  oomporftion,  IM; 

estimation,  107. 
Thudichum,  Dr.  on  tbe  xDaoBfacSan  and 

adulteration  of  sherry,  7S8L 
TiDT,  Dr.  C.  IL,  on  tbe  aftpltaiiti—   cf 

tea,  188. 
Tobacco,  detecOom  in  bear,  7M. 
Tbxaclb,3S3. 

TRICHIKA  fiPIRALIB,  «ML 

Tripoil,3S5. 
TuBiaEBic,899;  deOaitfamoC 
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699  ;  oomposition,  699  ;    straoture,  600, 
fig:  196  and  196  ;   adalterations  of  ter- 
merlo,  601.  Detection  of  the  adoltGratioiu, 
601. 
Tn'iiom  Fevsr  canaed  by  impure  water,  64. 


TTrba,  3. 

Ursdo,  810  and  818. 

Uric  Acid,  2. 

UTEXMiiiii  employed  In  the  preparation  and 
storngo  of  food,  819 ;  action  of  the  food 
on  the  ves^Is,  819 ;  copper  Teflsols,  890  ; 
iron,  brnfls.  and  tin  Teasels,  8S0 ;  braes, 
B31 ;  glazed  yeesc'ls,  833  ;  lead,  833  :  sine, 
828 ;  pewter,  833 ;  metal  pipes  and  taps, 
834. 


VnoKTABLBS  and  Fiiuitr,  bottled,  49S. 

Veoetablkk,  tinned,  498  ;  definition  of 
adulteration,  498 ;  adulteration  with 
sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestonc,  498. 

ViBIUONKS,  816. 

ViNBUAR  and  its  adnlterations,  688 ;  defi- 
nition of  adulteration,  638;  formation 
and  oocnrrenoe  of  acetic  acid,  639; 
dlil(>n>nt   kinds  of  Tinegar,  639;    malt 

•  Tinegar,  630 ;  wino  Tinegar,  630 ;  sugar, 
beet,  and  older  Tinegars,  631 ;  distilled 
Tinegar,  631 ;  the  Tinegar  fungus,  631 ; 
the  quick  Tinegar  process,  633,  ftg.  304  ; 
manufacture  of  acetic  acid  from  wood, 
633  ;  pyroUgneous  acid,  634  ;  properties  of 
acetic  acid,  634  ;  different  qualities  ,of 
Tinegar,  634;  the  adnlterations  of 
Tinegar.  635;  eridenoe  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  corrosiTe  sublimate,  636.  Besnltsof 
the  analyses  of  samples,  637 ;  oontami- 
nation  with  metals,  638.  D^ection  of 
the  adulterations  and  impurities,  638; 
determination  of  acetic  add,  639;  of 
sulphuric  acid,  639 ;  estimation  of 
mineral  acids,  641.  Detection  of  chUlies 
and  other  acrid  gubstonces,  643  ;  burnt 
sugar,  643 ;  pyroligneous  acid,  643 ;  bitar* 
trate  of  potash,  643  ;  malic  acid,  643. 
Detection  of  metaUio  impurities,  643  ;  iron 
and  zinc,  643. 
VosLCKBR,  Dr.,  on  the  adnlteration  of  tea, 
138. 


Wakuet's  cTldence  on  the  adulteration  of 
annatto,  633. 

Waxkltn  on  the  adulteration  of  tea,  128 ; 
of  cocoa,  319. 

WAinn.vif*«  iart>  FRANKLA]n>*8  methods  of 
water  analysis  compared,  80. 

WARiuKOTOsr's  MsTHOD  for  the  detection 
of  minute  quantities  of  copper,  636. 

Water  from  ice,  16 ;  from  snow,  16 : 
rain,  16;  distilled,  17;  constituents, 
mineml,  18;  gaseous,  19;  organic, 
19 ;  injurious  properties  of  some  waters, 
on  what  do  they  depend,  SO ;  haidneH, 


20;   softening,   24;     quali^  of   water, 
3ft;  purification,  26;   by  decomposition, 
26  ;  by  oxidation,  37  ;    skelet(m  of  acw- 
agp,     80;     organic    matter,   ammonia, 
nitric  acid,  figniflcanoe,  82  ;  nitric  add 
the   repreaentatiTe  of    decayed  organic 
matter  in  water,  83  ;    prerious  sewage 
contamination,     33 ;     purification     by 
filtration,  86 ;  by  prcdpttation,  86*;  HTing 
organisms    in  jwtable  water,    87,    figs. 
1 — 17;    foocal    matter    in     water,   62; 
importance  of  the  mioroeoope   in   the 
examination  of  water,  68 ;   microsymes 
64 ;    standard    of    piurlty    of   drinking 
water,  57 ;   analyses  of  pure    drinking 
waters,  58  ;  of  Impure  waters,  69 ;  supply 
of  water  per  head,  61 ;  impure  Water  a 
source  of  disease,  61  ;   organic  acids  in 
water,  62;   affections  of    the  stomach, 
dyspepsia,  by  the  use  of  impure  water, 
63 ;     diorrhcea,    68 ;     dysentory,     63 ; 
cholera,  64 ;   typhoid  ferer,  64 ;    scarlet 
f ercr,  64 ;   malarious  feyer  and  ague,  64 ; 
goitre.  65  ;  entoaoa,  65 ;  lead  in  water, 
65  ;  action  of  water  on  lead,  sine,  &c., 
66 ;  effect  of  geological  formation    on 
the  composition  of  water,  67 ;    analysis 
of  water,  68 ;    collection  of  samples,  68  ; 
collection  of  sewage,  69 ;    microscopical 
examination,    69;     physical   characters 
and  appearance,  69 ;     colour  and  clear- 
ness, 69*  smell  of  wator,  69;  taste,  70; 
qualitatiTe  chemical  testa;  70;    danger 
of    reliance  on  the  permanganate  test, 
71 ;   quantitatiTe  analysiB,  78 ;    estima- 
tion of  organic  matter,  78 ;    ammonia, 
method  of  water  analysiB,  74  ;  estimation 
of  free  ammonia,  76 ;  idbumlnoid  ammo- 
nia,  76 ;  estimation  of  nitrogen  present  as 
nitrates  and  nitoites,  77.     Frimkland's 
method  of  water  analysis,  77,  Jigs.  15  and 
17 ;    FranUand's  method  for  estimating 
the  nitric  and  nitrous  adds,  80,^.  16 ; 
mineral  constituents  of  water,  determi- 
nation, 83  ;     solid  residue,  88 ;  ohiorine, 
83 ;    nitrous   add,    84 ;      estimation  of 
dissolTed  gases,  84 ;   sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen,   84 ;    sulphuric    add,   85 ;    silica, 
iron  and  alumina,  Ume   and  magnesia, 
84 ;  soda,  86 ;  combined   carbonic  add, 
86  ;  phospfaorio  add,  87 :   calculation  of 
results,  87;    determination  of  hardness, 
88;    total    permanent    and   temporary 
hardness,  determination,  90 ;   lead    and 
copper,  detection  and  estimation,  90 ; 
suspended  matters,  91. 

Waters,  Aerated,  and  their  adulterations, 
661 ;  definition  of  adulteration,  661 ; 
manufacture,  661*  soda  water,  663; 
potash  water,  668;  lemonade,  663; 
ginger  beer,  664;  the  adulterations  of 
aerated  waters,  665 ;  metallic  contamina- 
tions, 666 ;  the  analysis  of  aerated  bever- 
ages, 666;  estimation  of  the  oarbonlo 
add,  667. 

Wax,  371. 


